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I SHOULD HAVE DEDICATED 


THESE VOLUMES 

TO 

LORD CANNING, 


HAD HE LIVED; 

I NOW INSCRIBE THEM REVERENTIALLY 


TO HIS MEMORY, 



. . . For to think that an handful of people can, with the 

GREATEST COl RAGE AND POLICY IN THE WORLD, EMBRACE TOO LARGE EXTENT 
OF DOMINION, IT MAY HOLD FOR A TIME, BUT IT WILL FAIL SUDDENLY — 
Bacon. 


... As FDR MERCENARY FORCES (WHICH IS THE HELP IN THIS CASE), 
ALL EXAMPLES SHOW THAT, WHATSOEVER ESTATE, OR PRINCE, DOTH REST 
UPON THEM, HE MAY SPREAD HIS FEATHERS FOR A TIME, BUT HE WILL MEM 
THEM SOON AFTER.— BciCOn. 


If there be FUEL PREPARED, it is hard to tell WHENCE THE SPARK 
SHALL COME THAT SHALL SET IT ON FIRE. THE MATTER OF SEDITIONS IS OF 
TWO KINDS, MUCH POVERTY AND MUCH DISCONTENTMENT. It IS CERTAIN, SO 
MANY OVERTHROWN ESTATES, SO MANY VOTES FOR TROUBLES. . . . THE 
CAUSES AND MOTIVES FOR SEDITION ARE, INNOVATIONS IN RELIGION, TAXES, 
ALTERATION OF LAWS AND CUSTOMS, BREAKING OF PRIVILEGES, GENERAL 
OPPRESSION, ADVANCEMENT OF UNWORTHY PERSONS, STRANGERS, DEATHS, 
DISBANDED SOLDIERS, FACTIONS GROWN DESPERATE; AND WHATSOEVER IN 
OFFENDING PEOPLE JOINETH AND KNITTETH THEM IN A COMMON CAUSE.— 
Bacon. 



EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


The editing of the second volume of Sir John Kay-e’s History 
has been regulated on the same principle as was the first. The 
text has been left intact. In the few instances in which the 
Editor has believed that the conclusions arrived at by the dis¬ 
tinguished author were not warranted by facts, he has intimated 
his dissent, and his reasons for that dissent, in notes bearing his 
initials. The Appendix has been somewhat reduced, either by 
the omission or the abbreviation of matter which seemed super¬ 
fluous, or by the transfer as notes to the pages indicated of 
corrections made by the author in editions subsequent to the first. 
The spelling of proper names has, moreover, been made to con¬ 
form to the more correct system now happily coming into 
general use. 

Under ordinary circumstances the Editor would have re¬ 
frained from adding to the above short explanation. It has 
been represented to him, however, that as tho pro-sent Cabinet 
Edition will appeal to a large class who may not have tho 
opportunity of referring to a Gazetteer, it would add con¬ 
siderably to the value of the work if he were to add a short 
description of the geographical position of the principal places 
mentioned in each volume. To comply with this suggestion 

the Editor has compiled, partly from au excellent little work_ 

the very best of its kind—entitled “ School Geography of India 
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and British Burmab,” by the late Professor Blochmann• * and 
partly from the new edition of “ Thornton’s Giazetteera list of 
forty-six places mentioned in this volume. He has also ap¬ 
pended, to the chapter to which it refers, an excellent sketch 
of the Imperial City of Dehli, the original of which was 
kindly given to him some time since by Mr. Atkinson of the 
Record Office. 

G. B. M. 


1 Novemiher, 1888. 


* Published at Calcutta bj the Calcutta Schoolbook Society. 



PEEFACE 

By Sir JOHN KAYE. 


When the first volume of this book was published, I had little 
expectation that the second would be so long in course of com¬ 
pletion, as the result has shown it to have been. In truth, I 
had not measured aright the extent of the work before me. 
But when I came to take account of the wealth of my materials, 
and to reflect upon the means of converting them into history, 
I saw clearly that the task I had undertaken was a more 
arduous and perplexing one than I had originally supposed. 

It is not difficult to make the reader understand my per¬ 
plexities; and I hope that, understanding, he will sympathise 
with them. The events to be narrated covered a largo area of 
space, but were compressed within a small period of time. 
Chronologically they moved along parallel lines, but locally 
they were divergent and distracting. The question was how 
it was best to deal historically with all these synchronous 
incidents. To have written according to date, with some 
approach to fidelity of detail, a number of separate narratives, 
each illustrative of a particular day, or of a particular week, 
would have been easy to the writer, and would in some sort 
have represented the character of the crisis, one of the most 
distinguishing features of which was derived from the con¬ 
fusion and distraction engendered by the multiplicity of sim¬ 
ultaneous outbursts in different parts of the country. This 
mode of treatment, however, though it might accurately reflect 
the situation, was not likely to gratify the reader. The multi¬ 
plicity of personal and local names rapidly succeeding each 
other would have bewildered him, and no distinct impression 
would have been left upon his mind. But though the nature of 
the subject utterly forbade all thought of unity of place and 
unity of action, with reference to the scope of the entire work, 
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there was a certain unification of the several parts which was 
practicable, and which suggested what might be called an 
episodical treatment of the subject, with such connecting links, 
or such a general framework or setting, as historical truth 
might permit. And, in fact, different parts of the country 
were so cut off from each other when mutiny and rebellion 
were at their height, that each series of operations for the 
suppression of local revolt had a separate and a distinct char¬ 
acter. Certainly, in the earlier stages of the War, there w T as 
no general design—little co-operation or cohesion. Every man 
did what was best in his eyes to meet with vigour and sagacity 
an unexpected crisis. The cutting of our telegraph-wiies and 
the interruption of our posts were among the first hostile efforts 
of the insurgents in all parts of the country. Joint action 
on a large scale was thus rendered impossible, and at the 
commencement of the War it would scarcely have been desir¬ 
able. For our people had to ileal promptly with urgent 
symptoms, and references and consultations would have been 
fatal to success. 

Thus circumstanced with respect to the component parts of 
this History, I could not easily determine to what particular 
events it would he best to give priority of narration. One 
thing soon became unpleasantly appaient to me. I had made a 
mistake in forecasting the plan of the entire work, in an 
5 ‘ Advertisment ” prefixed to the First Volume. It was im¬ 
possible to write adequately, in this instalment of my hook, of 
all the operations which I had originally intended to record. 
With materials of such great interest before me, it would have 
been unwise to starve the narrative; so I thought it best to 
make confession of error, and expunge my too-hasty promises 
from subsequent editions of the work. In pursuance of this 
revised scheme, I was compelled to put aside much that I had 
written for this Second Volume, and though this has ne¬ 
cessarily retarded its publication, it has placed me so much in 
advance with the work to be accomplished, that I hope to be 
able to produce the next volume after a much shorter interval 
of time. 

The selection made for this volume from the chapters which 
I had written may not perhaps be the best, hut it is at least 
sufficiently intelligible. After describing the earlier incidents 
of the mutiny, as at Mlrath and Eehli, at Banaras and Allahabad, 
and at different stations in the Panjab, I have narrated, up to a 
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certain point, those two great series of operations—the one 
expedition starting from Bengal with troops drawn from the 
Littoral, the other from the North-Western Frontier, with 
forces derived from the Hill Stations and the Paniab—which 
were consummated in the capture of Dehli and the first relief 
of Lakhnao. In the one I have traced the movements of Neill 
and Havelock, under the direction of Lord Canning, and in the 
other of Anson, Barnard, Wilson, and Nicholson, with the aid 
and inspiration of Sir John Lawrence. It is by thus following 
the fortunes of individuals that we may best arrive at a just 
conception of the general action of the whole. For it was by 
the energies of individual men, acting mostly on their own re¬ 
sponsibility, that little by little rebellion was trodden down, 
and the supremacy of the English firmly re-established. It 
will be seen that I have adhered very closely to pure narrative. 
The volume, indeed, is a volume of fact, not of controversy and 
speculation; and as it relates to the earlier scenes of the great 
struggle for the Empire, it is mostly an account of military 
revolt and its suppression. 

Dealing with the large mass of facts, which arc reproduced 
in the chapters now published, ami in those which, though 
written, I have been compelled to reservo for future publica¬ 
tion, I have consulted and collated vast piles of contemporary 
correspondence, and entered largely into communication, by 
personal intercourse or by letter, with men who have been 
individually connected with the events described. For every 
page published in this volume some ten pages have been 
written and compiled in aid of the nari'ative; and if I have 
failed in the one great object of my ambition, to tell the truth, 
without exaggeration on tho one hand or reservation on the 
other, it has not been for want of earnest and laborious inquiry 
or of conscientious endeavour to turn my opportunities to the 
best account, and to lay before tho public an honest exposition 
of the historical facts as they have boon unfolded befoiHi mo. 

Still it is probable that the accuracy of some of tho details 
in this volume, especially those of personal incidont, may be 
questioned, perhaps contradicted, notwithstanding, I was aboxit 
to say, all the car© that 1 have taken to investigate them, but I 
believe that I should rather say “by reason of that very care.” 
Such questionings or contradictions should not be too readily 
accepted ; for, although the authority of tho questioner may bo 
good, there may be still better authority on tho oilier side. I 
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have often had to choose between very conflicting statements ; 
and I have sometimes found my informants to be wrong, though 
apparently with the best opportunities of being right, and 
have been compelled to reject, as convincing proof, even the 
overwhelming assertion, {! But, I was there. 5 ’ Men who are 
personally engaged in stirring events are often too much oc¬ 
cupied to know what is going on beyond the little spot of 
ground which holds them at the time, and often from this 
restricted stand-point they see through a glass darkly. It is 
hard to disbelieve a man of honour when he tells you what he 
himself did; but every writer, long engaged in historical 
inquiry, has had before him instances in which men, after even 
a brief lapse of time, have confounded in their minds the 
thought of doing, or the intent to do, a certain thing, with the 
fact of having actually done it Indeed, in the commonest 
affairs of daily life, we often find the intent mistaken for the 
act, in the retrospect. 

The case of Captain Rosser’s alleged offer to take a Squadron 
of Dragoons and a troop of Horse Artillery to Dehli on the 
night of the 10th of May (illustrated in the Appendix)* may 
be regarded as an instance of this confusion. I could cite other 
instances. One will suffice:—A military officer of high rank, of 
stainless honour, with a great historical reputation, invited me 
some years ago to meet him, for the express purpose of making 
to me a most important statement, with reference to one of the 
most interesting episodes of the Sip&hi War. The statement 
was a very striking one; and I was referred, in confirmation of 
it, to another officer, who has since become illustrious in our 
national history. Immediately on leaving my informant, I 
wrote down as nearly as possible his very words. It was not 
until after his death that I was able orally to consult the friend 
to whom he had referred me, as being personally cognisant of 
the alleged fact—the only witness, indeed, of the scene de¬ 
scribed. The answer was that he had heard the story before, 
but that nothing of the kind had ever happened. The asserted 
incident was one, as I ventured to tell the man who had 
described it to me at the time, that did not oast additional 
Lustre on his reputation; and it would have been obvious, 
even if he had rejoiced in a less unblemished reputation, that 


* [Transferred in sufficient detail as a footnote to the page in which the 
transaction is recorded.—G. B. M.] 
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it was not for self-glorification, but in obedience to an irre¬ 
pressible desire to declare the truth, that he told me what 
afterwards appeared to be not an accomplished fact, but an 
intention unfulfilled. Experiences of this kind render the his¬ 
torical inquirer very sceptical even of information supposed 
to be on u the best possible authority.” Truly, it is very 
disheartening to find that the nearer one approaches the 
fountain-head of truth, the further off we may find ourselves 
from it.* 

But, notwithstanding such discouraging instances of the 
difficulty of extracting the truth, even from the testimony of 
truthful men, who have been actors in the scenes to be de¬ 
scribed, I cannot but admit the general value of such testimony 
to the writer of contemporary history. And, indeed, there 
need be some advantages in writing of events still fresh in the 
memory of men to compensate for its manifest disadvantages. 
These disadvantages, however, ought always to be felt by tho 
writer rather than by the reader. It has been often said to 
me, in reply to my inquiries, “ Yes, it is porfectly true. But 
these men are still living, and the truth cannot be told.” To 
this my answer has been : “ To the historian all men are dead.” 
If a writer of contemporary history is not prepared to treat 
the living and the dead alike—to speak as freely and as truth¬ 
fully of the former as of the latter, with no more reservation 
in the one case than in the other—he has altogether mistaken 
his vocation, and should look for a subject in prehistoric times. 
There are some actors in the scenes here described of whom I do 
not know whether they be living or whether they bo dead. Some 
have passed away from the sphere of worldly exploits whilst 
this volume has been slowly taking shape beneath my pen. 
But if this has in any way influenced the character of my 
writing, it has only been by imparting increased tenderness to 
my judgment of men who can no longer defend themselves or 
explain their conduct to the world. Even this offence, if it bo 
one against historical truth, I am not conscious of having 
actually committed. 


* It maybe mentioned here (though not directly in confirmation of the 
above) aa a curious illustration of tho difficulty of discerning between truth 
and error, that the only statement seriously impugned in a former work of 
history by the author of this hook, was tho only one which ho had made as 
the result of his own personal knowledge—the only fact which ho hud 
witnessed with his own eyes. 
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I have but a few more words to say, but because I say them 
last it must not be thought that I feel them least. I am pain¬ 
fully sensible that in this narrative I have failed to do justice 
to thB courage and constancy of many brave men, whose good 
deeds deserved special illustration in this narrative, and would 
have received it, but for the exigencies of time and space, 
which have forbidden an ampler record. This, perhaps, may 
be more apparent in other volumes than in this. But, what¬ 
ever may be the omissions in this respect, I do not think that 
they will be attributed to any want of appreciation of the 
gallantry and fortitude of my countrymen in doing and in 
suffering. No one could rejoice more in the privilege of il¬ 
lustrating their heroic deeds than the author of these volumes. 
It is one of the best compensations of historical labour to be 
suffered to write of exploits reflecting so much honour upon the 
character of the nation. 

J. W. K. 


Pjukoe —Midsummer , 1870. 



LIST AND SHORT DESCRIPTION OF PLACES 
MENTIONED IN THIS VOLUME. 


Agba or Agrah, on the river Jamnah, formerly a village, made by Sikandar 
Lodi the Capital of India. It continued as such till the reign of Shah 
Jahan. The fort, built during the reign of Akbar, contains a pulaco and 
several beautiful buildings. It is now the head-quarters of tho civil 
division of the same name. Iu 1857 the population of the city was 
about 140,000. 

AllAhAbAd, formeily called Prayaga, situated at the confluence of the Jamnah 
and the Granges. The fort, resting on the Jamnah, was built by Akbar. 
Allahabad is now the seat of the Government of the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces, and is the centre of the railway system of Northern India. 

AmbAlah, capital of Sirhind, situated on an open plain, three miles east of 
the river Cliaghar, fifty-five miles noith of Kurnal, sixty-nine miles south¬ 
east of Lodi ana. 

Amritsar, chief town of the division of the same name, is the sacred capital 
of the Sikhs. The district is bounded on the north-west by the river 
Ravi, on the north-east by the district of GuriUspdr, and on tho south¬ 
west by the district of Labor. 

Azamgarh, chief town of the district of the same name, in tho Banarns 
division. It was founded by Azam Khan, an officer of Shah Julian. 

Balandshahr (from the Persian b aland, high, and shahr, town), chief town 
of the district of the same name in thu Mfrath division. 

BanAras, also called Kdsln, on the Ganges, a holy city of tho Hindus, 
famous for its ghauts, its temples, its minarets, and the observatory of 
Rajah Jai Singh of Jaipfir. It is the head-quarters of the division of 
the same name. 

BARRAOEPtfR, or the city of barracks, fifteen miles from Calcutta, on tho left 
bank of the Hugh: selected more than a hundrod years ago as tho site 
for the troops to protect the capital. 

BarhAmpiJr, a station m tho Murshidabad district, south of tho city of 
that name, formerly the capital of Bengal. Barhiimpiir is a civil 
station 

ChattAr, an ancient fortress in the Mfrzdpdr district of the Hanaras division; 
twenty-six miles from Banaras, an! twenty from Mirziipdr. 

Damdamah, incorrectly written Dumdum, formerly tho lmarl-quartors of 
Artillery, now a suburb of Calcutta, from which it is distant four and 
a-half miles. 
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Dkhli, written also Dihlf and Dilli, a city on a branch of the Jamnah. The 
present city was built by Shah Jah&n, and was called by the Mughul 
Court, in consequence, JShahjahanabad. The neighbourhood abounds 
in historical recollections. In 1857, it had a population of about 150,000. 

Dekra Dun, a district in the Mfrath division, at the foot of the Himalayas, 
of which Dehra, the head-quarters of thB 2nd Gurkha Regiment, is the 
capital. 

Derajat, a division in the Pan] 6b, comprising the Trans-Indus territory, 
and the Sindh Sagar Duab, north of Muzaffargarh district. 

FaizAbad, in Oudb, chief town of the district and division of the same name, 
on the Gh&ghra: famous as the birthplace of Ram. 

FarrukhAbAd, on the Ganges, chief town of a district in the Agra division. 
The English civil station is called Fatligarh. 

Fathg-akh, incorrectly spelt Futtehgurh, three miles from Farrukhibad 
(q. v.). 

Fathpur, sometimes but incorrectly spelt Futtehpore, chief town of the 
district of the same name in the Allahabad division: seventeen miles 
north-west of Allahabad, and fifty south-east of Kanhpur. 

Firuzpur, south of the river Satlaj, a military and civil station in thB Lahor 
division of the Panjab. 

Govindgarh, a fort built at Amritsar (q. v.) by Ranjft Singh to overawe the 
Sikh pilgrims. 

GtjrdAspur, the capital of a district in the Amritsar division of the Panjab, 
hounded on the north by Kashmir, on the east by Kangrah, on the south 
by the Amritsar, and on the west by the Si&lkot, district. 

Hazarah, on the left side of the Indus, north of Rawalpindi. This district 
forms the northernmost part of British India, running between the Indus 
and the Jhelam, and then passing m long but narrow strips, called 
Kagliin, along the north-western frontier of Kashmir. It is watered by 
the Nainsukh river, a tributary of the Jhelam. 

HisAr, a division, now forming part of the Panjab, west of Dehli. In this 
division is the town of Hansf, famous in the histoiy of the decline of the 
Mngliuls. 

Hqti Mardan, a cantonment in the Peshawar division, the head-quarters of 
the famous Corps of Guides. It lies on the right bank of the Chalpani 
river, and is thirty-three miles north-east of Peshawar. 

Htjgli (name derived from hogla, marsh reeds), is a town in the district of 
thB same name, in the division Bardwan, in Western Bengal. It was 
one of the earliest English settlements. Hiigli is also the name of the 
branch of the Ganges on which Calcutta is built. 

Jalandhar, a division of the Panjib comprising the districts of Jilandhar, 
Hoshiarpiir, and Kangrah. 

Jaunpur, a town on the Gumti, formerly capital of the ancient kingdom of 
Jaunpur, and now chief town of the district of the same name in the 
Baniras division. It is famous for a bridge over the Gumti, built by 
a general of the famous Akbar, in 1578. 
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Jhelam, a district of the Rawalpindi division. Its chief town, a military 
station in 1857, bears the same name, Jhelam is also the name of onn 
of the five great rivers of the Panjdb. It has a length of about 450 
miles. 

Kanhfur (sometimes illogically written Cawnpnre), is derived from two words : 
“ Kdnh,” a name of Kiishna, and “Ptir,” a city. It lies on the right 
bank of the Ganges, 628 miles from Calcutta, and 130 from Alldhdbitd. 

KarnAl, the chief town of a district in the Dehli division, formerly a 
military station. It is on the high road between Dehli and Ambitlah. 

KashmIr, as now constituted, is bnunded on the north-west by the district of 
Hazdrah; on the west by the districts of Hozdrah, Rawalpindi, and 
Jhelam, the river Jhelam forming the boundary ; to the south by the 
districts of Gujrrit, Siiilkot, Gurddsptir, and Kdngrah ; by the States of 
Chambd, Ldhfil, and Spiti ; to the east by the Chinese empire; and to 
the north by the Kardkoram range. 

KohAt, capital of district of same name, lies on the road from Peshdwar to 
Kaldbdgh. It is thiity-seven miles south of Peshdwar, 

LAhor, on the Rdvi, is chief town of the division of the same name, and 
capital of the Panjdb. 

Lakhnao : vide Oudh. 

LodiAnA, chief town of the district of the same name in the Ainbdlah 
division. Lodidnd was built by some generals of Sikandar Lodi, and 
was named after that prince. The town is eight miles south of the 
Sablaj. 

MiAN-MfR, the cantonment of Lahor, three miles dibtaut from the civil 
station. It derives its name from a famous saint. 

Mihath, the chief town of a district and division of the Bame name, some¬ 
times incorrectly spelt Meerut, is on the river KAKnadi; it >h twenty- 
five miles from the Jamnah, and twenty-nine from the Ganges. 

Nadshahra, a village and cantonment in the Peshdwar district, twenty-m* 
miles east of Peshdwar, on the Kilbul river. 

Oudh, a province bounded on the north by Nipjtl, and on the three other 
sides by the north-western provinces of India. Tile principal Htations 
in Oudh are Lakhnao, the capital; Barahbanki, Unao, Rili-flardli, Sul- 
tanpfir, Partdbgarh, Faizdbdd, Gondah, Bdhmich, Sitdptir, Hardui, and 
Kheri. The total area is 23,992 square miles, and the population, in 
1857, amounted to nearly eleven millions. 

- PAnIpat, a town in the Karndl district of the Dehli division, famous for the 
decisive battles fought there, and for the turbulent character of its 
people. 

Panjab, the—the land, as its name signifies, of five rivers—is bounded in 
the north bv Kilbul and Sawdd (commonly Swat), Kashmir, Thibet ; to 
the east by Thibet, thB Jamnah, and the North-West Provinces : to the 
south by the same Provinces, by Bikdnir and Jaisalmir in Rrfipfitrfnrf, 
t West ’ Sulairmlni range and Afghanistan. 

In 18o/, the Dehli division was not included in the Panidb tm-itorv. 

VOL. II. J J 
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Peshawar, more correctly Pa shriwar, (it was formerly spelt Parshdwar), is the 
chief town of the division nf the same name. It lieB near the left bank 
of the Bird stream, thirteen and a half miles south-east of the junction 
of the Sawad and Kdbul rivers, and ten and a half from the fort of 
Jamrud at the entrance of the Khaibar Pass, It is 276 miles from Lahor 
and 190 from Kabul. 

Philur, a town in the Jalandhar division, on the right bank of the Satlaj, 
eight miles north-north-west of Lodidna, 

Rawalpindi, the chief station of the division of the same name in the 
Panjab. The division comprises the district also called Rawalpindi, 
the fort of Atak, on the Indus, built by Akbar in 1533, and the districts 
Jiielam, Gujrlt, and Shahpur. 

Rurki, a cantonment for sappers and British troops in the Mirath division. 
The Thomason Engineering College is here. Rtirki is twenty-two miles 
east of Saharanpur. 

Sialkot, chief town of a district in the Amritsar division of the Panjab. It 
is seventy-two miles north-east of Lahor, 

SrirAmpur, on the Htigli, opposite Barrackptir. Noted for the labours of 
Carey, Marshman, and Ward, in missionary enterprise. Was formerly 
incorrectly called Seram pore. 
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HISTOBY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


BOOK IV.—-THE RISING IN THE NORTH-WEST. 
[May, 1857 .] 


CHAPTER L 

THE DEHLI HISTORY. 

It was a work of time at Calcutta to elicit all the details of 
the sad story briefly outlined in the preceding 
chapter. But the great fact was patent to Lord Loni nunning 
Canning that the English had been driven out of 5 uJh < liJii , . >,, 1jU 
Dehli, and that, for a time, in that great centre of 
Muhammadanism, the dynasty of the Mughul Family was 
restored. The tremendous political significance of this revolu¬ 
tion could not be misunderstood by the most obtuse, or glossed 
over by the most sanguine. The Emperors of Dehli had long 
ceased to exercise any substantial authority over the people 
whom they had once governed. For fifty years the Master 
of the Dehli Palace had been, in the estimation of the English, 
merely a pageant and a show. But the pageantry, the show, 
the name, had never ceased to be living influences in the minds 
of the princes and people of India. Up to a comparatively 
recent period all the coin of India had borne the superscription 
of the Mughul; and the chiefs of India, whether Muhammadan 
or Hindu had still continued to regard the sanction given 
to their successions hy that shadow of royalty, as somethin 
more assuring than any recognition which could come from the 
substance of the British Government. If the Empire of Dehli 
had passed into a tradition, the tradition was still an honoured 
one. It had sunk deeply into the memories of the people. 
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Doubtful, before, of the strength of these influences, Lord 
Canning now began to suspect that he had been misinformed. 
In the preceding year, he had mastered the whole Dehli 
history, and he knew full well the peculiar circumstances which 
at that period made it so perilous that the Imperial Family 
should be appealed to in aid of the national cause. He saw 
before him, in all their length and breadth, the incidents of 
family intrigue, which imparted a vigorous individuality to the 
hostility of the Mughul. He knew that the chief inmates of 
the palace had never been in a mood of mind so little likely to 
resist the temptations now offered to them. He knew that the 
old King himself, and his favourite wife who ruled him, had 
been for some time cherishing animosities and resentments 
which rendered it but too likely that on the first encouraging 
occasion they would break into open hostility against the 
usurping Englishman, who had vaulted into the seat of the 
Mughul, reduced him to a suppliant, and thwarted him in all 
the most cherished wishes of his heart. 

"With as much brevity as may suffice to make the position 
The Dehli c ^ ear > the Dehli story must be told. The old 
story—siiiih King, Bahadur Shah, whose sovereignty had been 
Aio-m. proclaimed, was the second in descent from the 
Emperor Shall Alam, whom, blind, helpless, and miseiable, the 
English had rescued from the gripe of the Maratlias,* when at 
the dawn of the nineteenth century the armies of Lake 
1804 ‘ and Wellesley broke up their powerful confederacy, and 
scattered the last hopes of the French. Shah Alam was the 
great-grandson of Aurungzib, the tenth successor in a direct line 
from Taimur, the great founder of the dynasty of the Mughuls. 
Even in the depths of his misery and humiliation, he was 
regarded by the most magnificent of English viceroys as a 
mighty potentate, whom it was a privilege to protect, and 
sacrilege to think of supplanting. The “ great game” of Lord 
Wellesley embraced nothing so stupendous as the usurpation of 
the Imperial throne. Perhaps it was, as his brother Arthur 


* Lnnl Lake's first interview with him is thus officially deseiibed in the 
records of the clay: “In the magnificent palace built by Shah Julian the 
Cmnmamlcr-in-Chief was ushoroil into the loyal presence and found the 
unfoitunate and venerable Emperor, oppressed by the accumulated calamities 
of old age and drgiadcd authority, extreme poverty and loss of sight, seated 
under a small tattered cauopy, the remnant of his royal state, with every 
external appearance of the misery of his condition.” 
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and John Malcolm declared, and as younger men suspected and 
hinted, that the Governor-General, worn out by the oppositions 
and restrictions of the Leadenhall-street Government, and 
broken in health by the climate of Calcutta, had lost his old 
daring and cast aside his pristine ambition. Perhaps it was 
believed by him and by his associates in the Council Chamber that 
it would be sounder policy, tending moie to our own grandeur 
in the end, to gather gradual strength from this protective con¬ 
nexion with the Emperor, before endeavouring to walk in the 
pleasant paths of imperialism. But, in either case, he recoiled 
from the thought of its being suspected in England, that 
he wished to place the East India Company, substantively or 
vicariously, on the throne of the Mughuls. “ It has never,” he 
wrote to the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors, 
June 2, 1805, “been in the contemplation of this Government 
to derive from the charge of protecting and supporting his 
Majesty the privilege of employing the Eoyal Prerogative as an 
instrument of establishing any control or ascendancy over the 
States and Chieftains of India, or of asserting on the part of his 
Majesty any of the claims which, in his capacity of Emperor of 
Hindustan, his Majesty may he considered to possess upon the 
provinces originally comp using the Mughul Empire. The 
benefits which the Governoi-General in Council expected to 
derive from placing the King of Dehli and the Eoyal Family 
under the pi'otection of the British Government, are to be 
traced in the statement contained in our despatch to your 
Honourable Committee of the 13th of July, 1804,* relative 
to the evils and embarrassments to which the British power 
might have been exposed by the prosecution of claims and pro- 
tensions on the part of the Marathas, or of the French, in the 
name and under the authority of his Majesty, Shah Alain, if the 
person and family of that unhappy monarch had continued 


* The objects are thus enumerated in the despatch to which reference 
is made: “The deliverance of the Emperor Shah Alum from the contiol of 
the French power established in the North-West quarter of Hindustan, by 
which the Government of France has been deprived of a puwciful instru¬ 
ment in the eventual prosecution of its hostile designs ngunst the British 
Government in Indm, and the Biitish Government has obtained a favourable 
opportunity of conciliating the confidence and securing the applause of sur¬ 
rounding states by providing a safe and tranquil asylum for the declining age 
of that venerable and unfortunate monarch, and a suitable maintenance 
for liis numerous and distressed firmly ."—July 13, 18 Ji. 
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under the custody and control of those powers, and especially of 
the French. 

It must have taxed the ingenuity of Lord Wellesley, even 
with the experienced guidance and assistance of Sir George 
Barlow and Mr. Edmonstone, to design a scheme for the con¬ 
tinuance or restoration of the Empire on a small scale—a 
scheme whereby Shah Alam might become more than a 
pensioner, a pageant, and a puppet, and yet less than the 
substance of a sovereign. He was to be a King and yet no 
King—a something and yet nothing—a reality and a sham at 
the same time. It was a solace to us, in the “ great game,” to 
know that we “ held the King ; ’ hut it was a puzzle to us how 
to ploy the card. It was, indeed, a great political paradox, 
which Lord Wellesley’s Government was called upon to 
institute; and he did the best that could he done, in the 
circumstances in which he was placed, to reconcile not only the 
House of Taimur, but the people who still clung reverentially 
to the great Muhammadan dynasty, to the state of things which 
had arisen out of those circumstances. 'It was determined that 
a certain amount of that dignity, which is derived from 
territorial dominion, should still be attached to the person of the 
Emperor; that within certain limits he should still be the 
fountain of justice; and that (negatively) within those limits 
the power of life or death should be in his hands. And, in 
addition to the revenues of the districts thus reserved as an 
appanage of the Throne, he and his family were to receive 
stipendiary allowances amounting to more than a hundred 
thousand pounds a year. 

Thus the Einperor of all the Indies—the Great Mughul, 
traditionally the grandest sovereign in the Universe—became, 
whilst still indued with the purple and the gold of imperial state, 
and rejoicing in the appearance of territorial dominion, virtually 
a pensioner of a Company of Merchants. The situation was one 
which conferred many advantages on the British Government 
in India, but it was not without its dangers. Even in the 
depths of his misery and degradation, the King’s name was a 
pillar of strength; the rags of royalty were reverenced by the 
peojele. And Lord Wellesley saw clearly that if the ancestral 
State of the Mughul were perpetuated—if he were left to reside 
in the Palace of Shah Jahan, with all the accompaniments of his 
former grandeur around him, in the midst of a Muhammadan 
population still loyal to the House of Taimur—there might 
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some day be an attempt to^ reconstruct the ruined monarchy in 
the person of one of Shah Alain’s successors, which might cause 
us grievous annoyance. So it was proposed that Hunger 
should become the residence of the Imperial Family. But the 
old King shuddered at the thought of removal, and the shudder 
ran through his family, from the oldest to the youngest, male 
and female, relatives and dependants. Not, therefore, to inflict 
any further pain or humiliation upon them, Lord Wellesley 
consented that they should abide in the Dehli Palace. At some 
future time their removal might be effected without any cruel 
divulsions, any of those strainings and crackings of the heart¬ 
strings, which must attend the exodus of Princes born in the 
purple, with the memory of actual sovereignty still fresh 
within them. 

In December, 1806, Shah Alam died, and was succeeded by his 
son, Akbar Shah. It happened that the English 
officer, who at that time represented the British Akbar Shfih 
Government at Dehli, was a courtier of the old 
school, who:^e inveterate politeness of speech and manner had 
ample scope for exercise at the ex-imperial Court. Mr. Seton 
would have died rather than hurt the feelings of the humblest 
denizen of the Palace. In the caricatures of the period he was 
represented saluting Satan with a low bow, and hoping that his 
Majesty was well and prosperous. Associated at this time, in a 
subordinate capacity with Mr. Seton, but much trusted, and 
consulted by him with the deference shown to an equal in ago 
and position, was young Charles Metcalfe, who, although little 
more than a boy, saw clearly the store of future trouble which 
the British Government was laying up for itself by not curbing 
the pretensions of the now effete Mughul. “ I do not conform,” 
he wrote, “ to the policy of SBton’s mode of managing the Royal 
Family. It is by a submission of manner and conduct, carried 
on, in my opinion, far beyond the respect and attention which 
can be either prescribed by forms or dictated by a humane con¬ 
sideration for the fallen fortunes of a once illustrious family. 
It destroys entirely the dignity which ought to bo attached to 
him who represents the British Government, and who in reality 
is to govern at Dehli; and it raises (I have perceived the effect 
disclosing itself with rapidity) ideas of imperial power and sway 
which ought to he put to sleep for ever. As it is evident that 
we do not mean to rest re imperial power to the King, we ought 
not to pursue a conduct calculated to make him aspire to^it. 
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Let ns treat him with the respect due to his situation ; let 
us make him comfortable in respect to circumstances, and give 
him all the means, as far as possible, of being happy: but, 
unless we mean to re-establish his power, let us not encourage 
him to dream of it. 5 * No grey-haired politician could have 
written anything wiser than this ; and when, after the lapse of 
a few years, the writer himself became “Resident” at Dehli, 
and had the supreme direction of affairs, all his boyish impres¬ 
sions were confirmed. He was brought face to face with a state 
of things offensive alike to reason and to humanity; but neither 
he nor his successors in the Residency could do more than 
recommend one measure after another which might gradually 
mitigate the evils which stood out so obtrusively before 
them. 

Time passed ; and the English in India, secure in their great 
possessions, dreading no external enemy, and feeling strong 
within them the power to tread down any danger which might 
arise on Indian soil, advanced with a firmer step and a bolder 
presence. They no longer recoiled from the thought of Empire. 
What had appeared at the commencement of the century to be 
perilous presumption, now seemed to be merely the inevitable 
accident of our position. The “great game” had been imper¬ 
fectly played out in Lord Wellesley’s time; and ten years 
afterwards Lord Hastings saw before him the results of that 
settlement where nothing was settled, and resolved to assert 
the supremacy of the British Government overall the potentates 
of India. Times were changed both at home and abroad, and 
our feelings had changed with them. The Company had not 
quite forgotten that it had been established on a “ pure mercantile 
bottom.” But the successes of our arms in Europe had given 
us confidence in ourselves as a great military nation; and, 
though the Directors in Leadenhall-street, true to their old 
traditions, might still array themselves against all projects for 
the extension of our military and political power in the East, 
it was felt that the people of England would applaud the bolder 
policy, if it were only successful. From that time England 
became arbiter of the fate of all the Princes of India, There 
was no longer any reluctance to assert our position as the para¬ 
mount power. It was a necessary part of the scheme then to 
put down the fiction of the Dehli Empire. The word Empire 
was, thenceforth, to he associated only with the British power 
in the east; and tie mock-majesty, which we had once thought 
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it serviceable to ns to maintain, was now, as soon as possible, to 
be dismissed as inconvenient lumber. 

It might be narrated how, during a period of thirty years, 
the sun of royalty, little by little, was shorn of its beams—■ 
how first one Governor-General and then another resisted the 
proud pretensions of the Mughul, and lopped off some of the 
ceremonial obeisances which had so long maintained the inflated 
dignity of the House of Taimur.* All these humiliations 
rankled in the minds of the inmates of the Palace ; but they 
were among the necessities of the continually advancing supre¬ 
macy of the English. It may be questioned whether a single 
man, to whose opinion any weight of authority can fairly be 
attached, has ever doubted the wisdom of these excisions. And 
humanity might well pause to consider whether more might not 
yet be done to mitigate that great evil of rotting royalty which 
had so long polluted the atmosphere of Dehli. That gigantic 
Palace, almost a city in itself, had long been the home of mani¬ 
fold abominations; and a Christian Government had suffered, 
and was still suffering, generation after generation of abandoned 
men and degraded women, born in that vast sty of refuge, to 
be a curse to others and to themselves. In subdued official 
language, it was said of these wretched members of a Royal 
House, that they were “independent of all law, immersed in 
idleness and profligacy, and indifferent to public opiniun.”t It 
might have been said, without a transgression of the truth, that 
the recesses of the Palace were familiar with the commission of 
every crime known in the East, and that Heaven alone could 
take account of that tremendous catalogue of iniquities. 

On the evening of the 28th of September, 1837, Akbar Shah 
died, at the age of eighty-two. He had intrigued 
some years before to set aside the succession of 
the Heir-Apparent in behalf of a favourite son; 
but he had failed.;): And now Prince Abu Zaffar, in the official 
language of the day, “ ascended the throne, assuming the title 


* It was not until 1835 that the current coin of India ceased to boor the 
superscription of the Mugliul emperors, and the “ Company’s rupee ” was 
substituted for it. 

f Sometimes, however, great crimes were punished. Prince Haidar Slieko, 
for example, was executed ior the murder of his wife. ' 

l Indeed, he had made two separate efforts, in favour first of one son, then 
of another. The first endeavour was attended with Borne eventful eircum* 
stances which might have led to violence and bloodshed. 
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of Abul Muzaffar Siraju* din Muhammad Bahadur Shah Padshah- 
i-Ghazl.” It is sufficient that he should be known here by the 
name of Bahadur Shah. He was then far advanced in age; but 
he was of a long-lived family, and his three-score years had not 
pressed heavily upon him. He was supposed to be a quiet, inert 
man, fond of poetry, a poetaster himself; and not at all addicted, 
by nature, to political intrigue. If he had any prominent 
characteristic it was avarice. He had not long succeeded to the 
title before he began to press for an addition to the royal 
stipend, which had in some sort been promised to Akbar Shah. 

The Lieutenant-Governor was unwulliug to recom- 
MetwUe? 8 mend such a waste of the public money ; but the 
Governor-General, equally believing it to be 
h£ T d Au ° k " wasteful, said that, although as a new question he 
would have negatived it, the promise having 
been given, it ought to be fulfilled—but upon the original con¬ 
ditions. These conditions were, that the King should execute 
a formal renunciation of all further claims upon the British 
Government; but Bahadur Shah did as his father had done 
before him. He refused to subscribe to the proposed conditions, 
and continued to cherish a belief that, by sending an agent to 
England, he might obtain what he sought without any embar- 
lassing restrictions. 

Akbar Shah had employed as his representative the celebrated 
Brahman, Rammohan Rai, and ever still regard- 
.drnmo an ai. Himself as the fountain of honour, had con¬ 
ferred on his envoy the title of Rajah. English society recog¬ 
nised it, as it would have recognised a still higher title, 
assumed by a Khidmatgar ;* but the authorities refused their 
official recognition to the Rajahship, though they paid becoming 
respect to the character of the man, who was striving to en¬ 
lighten the Gentiles, as a social and religious reformer. As the 
envoy of the MughuL he accomplished nothing; and Bahadur 
8hah found that the “ case ” was much in the same state as it 
had been when hammohan Rai left India on the business of 
the late King. But he had still faith in the efficacy of a mission 
to England, especially if conducted byanEnglish- 
eoTge mpson. man g 0 w h en he heard that an eloquent lecturer, 
who had gained a great reputation in the Western world by his 
earnest advocacy of the rights of the coloured races, had come 


* A table-attendant; a waiter.—G. B. M. > 
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to India, Bahadur Shah invited him to Dehli, and was eager 
to enlist his services. He had many supposed wrongs to be 
redressed. Lord Ellenborough had given the finishing stroke 
to the system of nazar-giving, or tributary present-making, to 
the King, by prohibiting even such offerings by the Resident.* 
Thus had passed away almost the last vestige of that recog¬ 
nition, by the British Government, of the imperial dignity of 
the House of 1'aimur; and although money-compensation had 
been freely given for the loss, the change rankled in the mind 
of the King. But the Company had already refused to grant 
any increase of stipend to the Royal Family until the prescribed 
conditions had been accepted ;f and Mr. George Thompson had 
no more power than Rammohan Rai to cause a relaxation of the 
decision. And in truth, there was no sufficient reason why the 
stipend should be increased. A lakh of rupees a month was 
sufficient, on a broad basis of generosity, even for that multi¬ 
tudinous family; and it would have been profligate to throw 
away more money on the mock-royalty of Dehli, when it might 
be so much better bestowed.:j: 

There was, indeed, no ground of complaint against the British 
Government; and, perhaps, the King would have 
subsided into a state, if not of absolute content, Zenanamtllgu<! ' 
of submissive quietude, if it had not been for that activity 
of Zenana intrigue, which no Oriental sovereign, with nothing 
to do but to live, can ever hope to resist. He had married 
a young wife, who had borne him a son, and who had become a 
favourite, potential for good or evil. As often it has happened, 

* Nazars bad formerly been presented by the Governor-General and the 
Cummander-in-Chief—by the latter, it would seem, as recently ns 1837, on 
the accession of Shall Bahadur.—See Edwards’s “ Keminiscences of a Bon‘ml 
Civilian.” ° 

t Letter of the Court of Directors, Feb. 11, 1846: “It being impossible 
for us to waive this condition (of ex< outing a formal renunciation of all 
further claims), the King must be considered as having declined the ottered 
benefit.” 

X Ill addition to this monthly lakh of rupees, paid in money, B ihiidnr 
Shah continued to enjoy the proceeds of some cr >wn lands, and also of some 
ground-rents in the city.—See evidence of Mr. Sanders at the King’s trial; 
“ He was in receipt of a stipend of one lakh of rupees per mensem, of which 
ninety-nine thousand were paid at Dehli, and one thousand at Lakhnao to 
the members of the family there. He was also in receipt of revenue to the 
amount of a lakh and a half from the crown lands in the neighbourhood 
of Dehli. He also received a considerable sum from the sriound-rents of 
houses and tenants in the city of Dehli.” 
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from the time oF the patiiarchs downwards, this son of his old 
age also became a favourite ; and tho King was easily wrought 
upon by Queen Zinat-Mahal to endeavour to set aside the 
succession of the Heir-Apparent in favour of the boy-prince. The 
unjust supersession, which his father had endeavour d to per¬ 
petrate against him, might now some day be put in force by 
himself, fur the gratification of his favourite. But it was neces¬ 
sary in such a case to walk warily. Any rash, hasty action 
might be followed by a failure which could never be repaired. 
In any case, it would be better to wait until the child, Jawan 
Bakht, were a few years older, and he could be extolled as a 
youth of promise. Meanwhile the great Chapter of Accidents 
might contain something in their favour. So hanging on to the 
skirts of Circumstance, he watched for the coming of an oppor¬ 
tunity. And ere long the opportunity came—bringing with. it 
more than had been looked fur, and not all to the satisfaction of 
the royal expectants. 


The story may be briefly told. In 1849, Trince Dara Bakht, 
the Heir-Apparent, died. At this time the King, 


1849. 

The story of the 
succession. 


Bahadur fehah, had numbered more than seventy 
years. In natural course his death could be no 


very remote contingency. The question of succes¬ 
sion, therefore, pressed heavily on the mind of the Governor- 
Gen eral. Lord Dalhousie was not a man to regard with much 


favour the mock sovereignty of the Mughul. Others before 


him, with greater tenderness for ancient dynattic traditions, 
had groaned over the long continuance of a state of things at 
which reason and truth revolted; and the extinction of the 


titular dignity of the Kings of Dehli, after the death of Baha¬ 
dur Shah, had been urged upon the Government of the East 
India Company.* But the proposal stirred up divisions in the 
Council Chamber of Leadenhall, which resulted in delayed 


* Writing on the 1st of August, 1844, the Court of Directors observed: 
« The Governor-General has given directions to the Agent that, in the event 
of the demise of the King of Dehli, no step whatever thall be taken which 
can be conatiued into a recognition of the scent of that title to a successor 
without specific authority from the Governor-General. If in these instruc¬ 
tions the abolition of the title is contemplated, we cannot give it our sanction 
until we have heard further from you on the subject, and have had time to 
consider the purport and the grounds of the recommendation which may be 
oflhr. d ” 
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action. The usual expedient of waiting for further advices 
from India was resorted to, and so Lord Dalhousie "found the 
question unsettled. The death of Prince Dara Bakht afforded 
an opportunity for its settlement, which a Governor-General of 
Dalhousie’s temperament w^s not likely to neglect. The next 
in succession, according to Muhammadan law, was Prince Fakir- 
ud-din, a man of thirty yt ars of age, reputed to he of quick 
parts, fond of European society, and tolerant of the British 
Government. And the Governor-General saw, "both in the cha¬ 
racter of the man and the circumstances of his position, that 
which might favour and facilitate the changes which he wisely 
desired to introduce. 

It was manifestly the duty of the British Government not to 
perpetuate a state of things which had nothing 
hut tradition to gloss over its offensive deformity. Lord 
But the operation that had become necessary was meosur!sf s 
not one to he performed violently and abruptly, 
without regard to times and seasons. Feeling sure that the 
opportunity could not he far distant, Lord Dalhousie had been 
contented to wait. It had now come. Prince Dai a Baklit was 
the last of the Dehli Princes who had been “ burn in the 
purple.” He had been reared and he had ripened in the expec¬ 
tation of succeeding to the Kingship of Delili; and there might 
have been some hardship, if not a constructive breach of faith, 
in destroying the hopes of a lifetime at the very point of 
fruition. But Prince Fakir-ud-din had been bom a pensioner. 
He had no recollection of “ the time when the King of Dehli 
still sat on the throne and was recognised as the paramount 
potentate in India.” It could, therefore, be no injustice to him 
to admit his accession to the chiefship of the family upon other 
conditions than those which had been recognised in the case of 
his father; whilst it was, in the opinion of the Governor- 
General, sound policy, on the other hand, to sweep away all the 
privileges and prerogatives which had kept alive this great 
pretentious mock royalty in the heart of our Empire. 

The evils to bo removed were many; but two among them 
were more glaring than the rest. The perpetuation of the 
kingly title was a great sore. Lord Dalhousie did not overrate 
its magnitude. Perhaps, indeed, he scarcely took in its true 
proportions. For he wrote that the Trinces of India and its 
people, whatever they might once have been, had become 
“entirely indifferent to the condition of the King or his 
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position.” * And he added : “ The British Government has 
become indeed and in truth the paramount Sovereign in India. 
It is not expedient that there should be, even in name, a 
rival in the person of a sovereign whose ancestors once held the 
paramountcy we now possess. His existence could never really 
endanger us, I admit; although the intrigues of which he 
might, and not unfrecpiently has been made the nucleus, might 
incommode and vex us.” I have said before that Lord 
Dalliousie “ could not understand the tenacity with which the 
natives of India cling to their old traditions—could not 
sympathise with the veneration which they felt for their 
ancient dynasties.” t Time might have weakened the venera¬ 
tion felt for the House of Dehli, but had not, assuredly, effaced 
it. There was still sufficient vitality in it to engender, under 
favouring circumstances, something more than discomfoit and 
vexation. But Lord Balhousie erred only in thus under¬ 
estimating the proportions of the evil which he now desired to 
remove. He was not on that account less impressed with the 
fact that it would be grievous impolicy on the part of the 
British Government to suffer the kingly title, on the death of 
Bahadur Shah, to pass to another generation. 

The other evil thing of which I have spoken was the main¬ 
tenance of the Palace as a royal residence. Regarded in the 
aspect of morality and humanity, as already observed, it was 
an abomination of the worst kind. But, more clearly even 
than this, Lord Dalhousie discerned the political and military 
disadvantages of the existing state of things, by which, what 
was in reality a great fortress in the hands of a possible enemy, 
was suffered to command tliB chief arsenal of Upper India. 
“ Here,” wrote the Governor-General, “ we have a strong 
fortress in the heart of one of the principal cities of our Empire, 
and in entire command of the chief magazine of the Upper 
Provinces—w hich lies so exposed, both to assault and to the 
dangers arising from the carelessness of the people dwelling 
around it—that it is a matter of surprise that no accident has 
yet occurred to it. Its dangerous position has been frequently 
remarked upon, and many schemes have been prepared for its 
improvement and defence; but the only eligible one is the 
transfer of the stores into the Palace, which would then be kept 
by us as a British post, capable of maintaining itself against 


Minute, February 10, 1819. 
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any hostile manoeuvre, instead of being, as it now is, the 
source of positive danger, and perhaps not unfrequently the 
focus of intrigues against our power.” * 

There was undoubted wisdom in this. To remove the Dehli 
Family from the Palace, and to abolish all their Alsatian 
privileges, upon the death of Bahadur Shah, could have been 
no very difficult v r ork. But to Lord Dalhousie it appeared 
that this part of the duty whi**h lay before him should be 
accomplished with the least possible delay. Pie conceived that 
there would be no necessity to wait for the demise of the 
titular sovereign, as in all probability the King might be per¬ 
suaded to vacate the Palace, if sufficient inducement were held 
out to him. He argued that, as the Kings of Dehli had 
possessed a convenient and favourite country residence at the 
Kutb, some twelve miles to the south of Dehli, and that as the 
place was held in great veneration, generally and particularly, 
as the burial-place of a noted Muhammadan saint and of some 
of the ancestors of Bahadur Shah, his Majesty and the Royal 
Family were not likely to object to their i emoval, and, if they 
did object, it was to be considered whether pressure might not 
he put upon them, and their consent obtained by the extreme 
measure of withholding the royal stipend. But the represen¬ 
tative of a long line of Kings might not unreasonably have 


* Ii does not appear, however, that Lord Dalhousie laid any stress upon 
the fact that no European tioops wore posted in Dehli. Nor, indeed, did 
Sir Charles Napiej, who at this time was Oommnnder-in-Chief of the British 
army in India. He saw clearly that the military situation was a false one, 
and he wiote much about the defence of the city, but without drawing any 
distinction between Euiopean and Native troops. In both c ses the antici¬ 
pated danger was from a rising of the people, not of the sold ary. With 
respect to the situation of the magazine, Sir Charles Napier wrote to the 
Governor-Geucial (Labor, D< c. 15,1849), saying : “As legards tlie magazine, 
the objections to it aie as follows: 1st It is placed in a very populous pail 
of the city, and its exph sion would be very horiible in its effects as regards 
the destruction of life. 2nd. It would dcstioy the magnificent Palace of 
Dehli. 3rd. The loss of Government propeity would also be very great, 
especially if my view's of the importance of Dehli, given in my report, be 
acted upon; namely, that it and Danapur should be two great magazines 
for the Bengal Presidency. 4th. It is without defence beyond what the 
guard of fifty men off r, and its gates are so weak that a mob could push 
them in. I therefore think a powder magazine should be built in a safe 
place. There is a strong castle three or four miles from the town which 
would answer well, but I fear the repairs would be too expensive; moie so, 
perhaps, than what would be more efficacious, viz., to build a magazine iu 
a suitable position near the city.” 
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demurred to the expulsion of his Family from the old home of 
his fathers, and it demanded no great exercise of imagination to 
comprehend the position. 

"When this exposition of Lord Dalhonsie’s views was laid 
before tlie Court of Directors of the East India 
views of the Company, the subject was debated with much 

Government, interest in Leadenhall-street.* AlrB-idy had the 
strong mind of the Governor-General begun to 
influence the councils of the Home Government of India. 
There were one or two able and active members of the Court 
who believed implicitly in him, and were resolute to support 
everything that he did. There was another section of the 
Court, which had no special faith in Lord Dalhousie, but which, 
upon system, supported the action of the local Governments, as 
the least troublesome means of disposing of difficult questions. 
But there was a third and powerful party—powerful in 
intellect, more powerful still in its unflinching honesty and 
candour, and its inalienable sense of justice—and this party 
prevailed, 'ihe result was that the majority agreed to despatch 
instructions to India, negativing the proposals of the Governor- 
General. But when the draft went from Leaden- 
Cimflict between hall-street to Cannon-row, it met with determined 
tlia Bourd. ani1 opposition from the Board of Control, over which 
at that timo Sir John Hobhouse presided.! It 
was contended that the British Government were not pledged 
to continue to Shah Alam’s successors the piivileges accorded 
to him, and that the Court had not proved that the proposals of 
the Govern or-Genera l weie either unjust or impolitic. Then 
arose one of those sharp conflicts between the Court and the 
Board which in the old days of the Double Government some¬ 
times broke in upon the monotony of their councils. The 
Court rejoined that the proposals were those of the Governor- 
General alone, that the concurrence of his Council had not been 
obtained, that the contemplated measures were ungenerous and 
unwise,! and that it would give grievous offence to the 


* Sir Archibald Galloway, who had taken pait in the defence of Dehli 
at tlie commencement of tile century, was Chairman of the East India 


Company. 

t Mr. James Wilson and the Hon. 


John Eliot were then SLcretaries to the 


Bnaid. 

J ‘-The question,” they said, '‘is not one of supremacy. The supremacy 
of the British pouer is beyond di&pute. The sovereignty of Delili is a title 
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Muhammadan population of the country. They were pi epared 
to sanction persuasive means to obtain the evacuation of the 
Palace, but they most strongly objected to compulsion. “The 
Board then leplied that it was not necessary in such a case to 
obtain the consent of the Members of Council, and that, if they 
had felt any alarm as to the results of the proposed measure, 
they would have communicated their apprehensions to the 
Court (which, however, was a mistaken impression)—that 
there was no sort of obligation to continue to the successors of 
Shah A] am what Lord Wellesley had granted to him—that it 
was a question only of policy, and that as to the effect of the 
proposed measure on the minds of the Muhammadans, the local 
ruler was a better judge than the Directors at home (and this, 
perhaps, was another mistake) ; but when the Indian minister 
added : “ The chance of danger to the British Empire from the 
head of the House of Taimur may be infinitely small; but if a 
Muhammadan should ever think that he required such a 
rallying-point for the puipose of infusing into those of his own 
faith spirit and bitterness in an attack on Christian supremacy, 
he would surely find that a Prince already endowed with the 
regal title, and possessed of a royal residence, was a more 
efficient instrument in his hands than one placed in the less 
conspicuous position contemplated by Lord Dalhuusio and his 
advisers,” he spoke wisely and presciontly. On the receipt of 
this letter, the Court again returned to the conflict, urging that 
they felt so deeply the importance of the subject that they 
could not refrain from making a further appeal to the Board. 
They combated what had been said about the implied con¬ 
currence of the Council, and the argument against the claims of 
the Dehli Family based upon the action of Lord Wellesley, ami 
then they proceeded to speak again of the feelings of the 
Muhammadan population. “ The amount of disaffection,” they 

utterly powerless for injury, but res] ceted by Muhammadans as an ancient 
honour of their name, anil their good feelings are conciliated to the British 
Government by the iaspect it shows for that ancient honour. The entire 
indifference of the Princes and the people of India to the condition or position 
of the King is alleged; but the Court cannot think it possible that any 
people can c^er become indifferent to the memory of its former gioatness. 
The traditional deference with which that mommy is regarded is altogether 
distinct from any hopes of its renewal. But it is a feeling which it is impolitic 
to wound. From mere hopelessness of resistance it may not immediately 
show itself, but may remain latent till other causes of public danger may 
briug it into action.” 
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said, “ in the Muhammadan population, which the particular 
measure, if carried into effect, may produce, is a matter of 
opinion on which the means do not exist of pronouncing con¬ 
fidently. The evil imty prove less than the Court appiehend, 
or it may he far gi eater than they would venture to predict. 
But of this they are convinced, that even on the most favour¬ 
able supposition the measure would be considered throughout 
India as evidence of the commencement of a great change in 
our policy.” “ The Court,” it was added, “ cannot contemplate 
without serious uneasiness the consequences which may arise 
from such an impression, should it go forth generally through¬ 
out India—firmly believing that such an act would produce a 
distrust which many years of an opposite policy would be 
insufficient to remove.” Then, having again entreated most 
earnestly the Board’s reconsideration of their decision, they 
concluded by sa\ing that, if they failed, they would “ still have 
discharged their duty to themselves, by disclaiming all 
responsibility for a measure which they regarded as unjust 
towards the individual family, gratuitously offensive to an 
important portion of our Indian subjects, and calculated to 
produce an effect on the reputation and influence of the British 
Government both in India and elsewhere, such as they would 
deeply deplore.” But the last appeal fell oil stony ground. 
The Board were obdurate. They deplored the difference of 
opinion, accepted the disclaimer, and, on the last 
December 3i, day 0 f the year, directed, “ according to the powers 
vested in them by the law,” a despatch to he 
sent to India in the form settled by the Board. So instructions 
were sent out to India, signed ministerially by certain members 
of the Court, totally opposed to what, as a body, they believed 
to be consistent with policy and justice. 

On full consideration of this correspondence, conducted as it 
was, on both sides, with no common ability, it is 
summary difficult to resist the conviction that both were 

aliment. right and both were wrong—right in what they 

asserted, wrong in what they denied. It was, in 
truth, hut a choice of evils that lay before the Double Govern¬ 
ment ; but each half of it erred in denying the existence of the 
dangers asserted by the other. Much, of course, on both sides 
was conjecture or speculation, to be tested by the great touch¬ 
stone of the Future; and it depended on the more rapid or the 
more tardy ripening of events on the one side or the other to 
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demonstrate the greater sagacity of the Court or the Board. 
If there should he no popular excitement before the death of 
Bahadur Shah, to make the King of Dehli, in his great palatial 
stronghold, a rally in g-point for a disaffected people, that event, 
followed by the abolition of the title and the removal of the 
Family from the Palace, might pi'ove the soundness of the 
Court’s arguments, by evoking a Muhammadan outbreak; but, 
if there should be a Muhammadan, or any other popular out¬ 
break, during the lifetime of Bahadur Shah, it might be shown, 
by the alacrity of the people to rally round the old imperial 
throne, and to proclaim again the sovereignty of the House of 
Taimur, that the apprehensions of the Board had not been 
misplaced, and that the danger on which they had enlarged 
was a real one. There was equal force at the time in the 
arguments of both, but there was that in the womb of the 
Future which was destined to give the victory to the Board. 

Lord Dalhousie received the instructions bearing the official 
signatures of the Court in the early spring of 
1850; * but he had before learnt in what a hotbed isso 
of contention the despatch was being reared, and dSeucd. 8 
when it came he wisely hesitated to act upon its 
contents. It is to his honour that, on full consideration, lie 


* Some powerful protests were recorded by members of the Com t—among 
others by Mr. Tucker, then nearly eighty years of ago. In this paper lie 
said: “ That they (the Dehli family) can be induced voluntarily to abandon 
their palace, I cannot, for one moment, believe. The alt iclimont of tho 
natives generally to the seats of their ancestors, however humble, is well 
known to all those who know anything of the people of India; but in this 
case there are peculiar circumstances, the cherished associations of glory, the 
memory of past grandeur, which mud render the Palace of Dehli the object 

of attachment and veneration to the fallen family.If the object is to 

be accomplished, it must be by the exertion of military force, or intimidation 
disgraceful to any Government, and calculated to bring odium on the British 
name.” “ I have the highest respect,” he said, “ for the talents, the great 
acquiiements, and the public spirit of Lord Dalhousie; but I must think 
that an individual, who has only communicated with the people of India 
through an interpreter, cannot have acquired a very intimate knowledge of 
the character, habits, feelings, and prejudices of the people ” The veteran 
director erred, however, in.making light of tho strength of Dehli as a fortiiied 

city. “It is not,” he said, “a fortress of any strength.It has been 

repeatedly entered and sacked by undisciplined hordes.” “ There is, in 
fact,” he continued, “ no ground for assuming that Dehli can becomo a mili¬ 
tary post of importance, especially now that we have advancod our frontier 
to the banks of the Indus.” 

XT ^h. II. c 
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deferred to the opinions expressed by the majority of the Court, 
and by others not in the Court, whose opinions were entitled to 
equal respect. “ The Honourable Court,” he said, “have con¬ 
veyed to the Grovernor-Gleneral in Council full authority to 
carry these measures into effect. But I have, for some time 
past, been made aware through different channels, that the 
measures I have thus proposed regarding the throne of Dehli, 
have not met with the concurrence of authorities in England 
whose long experience and knowledge of Indian affairs entitle 
their opinions to gieat weight, and that many there regard the 
tendency of these proposed measures with anxiety, if not with 
alarm. 15 He added that, with unfeigned deference to the 
opinions thus expressed, he still held the same views as before ; 
but that, although his convictions remained as strong as ever, 
he did not consider the measures themselves to be of such 
immediate urgency as to justify his carrying them into effect, 
“ contrary to declared opinions of undoubted weight and autho¬ 
rity, or in a manner calculated to create uneasiness and doubt. 55 
He was willing, therefore, to suspend action, and, in the mean 
while, to invite the opinions of his Council, which had not been 
before recorded. 

Whilst the main questions thus indicated were under con¬ 
sideration, another difficulty of a personal charac- 
Stufiues ter arDse - r Khe King protested against the snc- 

n 1 fi cession of Fakir-ud-dm. Stimulated by his 

favourite wife, Zluat-Mahal, he pleaded earnestly for her son, 
then a boy of eleven. One objection which he raised to the 
succession of his eldest surviving son was a curious one. He 
said that it was a tradition of his House, since the time of 
Taimur, that no one was to sit on the throne who had been in 
any way mutilated; Fakir-ud-dm had been circumcised, aud, 
therefore, he was disqualified.* The objection was urged with 
much vehemence, and it was added that Fakir-ud-dm was a 
man of had character. The immediate effect of these repre- 


* The statement was an exaggerate! one—as all the Mngliul Emperors, 
up to the time of Huinayun, were circumciseil. After the accession of this 
piince, for reasons given in a very interesting note, at the end of the volume, 
furnished by my burned friend, Maulavi Saiad Alimad, C.S.I., the rite was 
discontinued, generally, in the family. But, for certain physical reasons, an 
exception was made, with respect to Fakir-ud-dm, and Ziuat-Muhal seized 
upon the pretext. 
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sentations was that Lord Dalhousie determined for a v 
to suspend official action with respect to the question of 
cession, and to see what circumstances might develop in 
favour. 

In the meantime he invited the opinions of his colleague 
the Supreme Council. It consisted, at that time, 
of Sir Frederick Currie, Sir John Littler, an old 
Company's officer of good repute, and Mr. John 
Lowis, a Bengal civilian, blameless in all official and pers 
relations, one of the lights of the Service, steady but 
brilliant. The fir^t shrewdly observed that we might L 
the choice of a successor until the King’s death, which c 
not be very remote, and that we might then easily make te 
with, or impose conditions upon, the accepted candidate, for 
evacuation of the Palace. The General looked doubtful! 
the whole proposal. He believed that the Muhammadan pi 
lation of India still regarded with reverence the old Mug 
Family, and would be incensed by its humiliation. He ci 
selled, therefore, caution and delay, and in the end persuae 
not compulsion. But John Lowis laughed all this to sc 
He did not believe that the Muhammadans of India ci 
anything about Dehli, or anything about the King; an 
they did care, that, he said, was an additional reason why 
title should be abolished, and the Palace vacated, with the 1 
possible del ay .* 

The result of these deliberations was that a despatch 
sent to England, recommending that affairs should reu 
unchanged during the lifetime of the present King—that 
Prince Fakir-ud-dln should he acknowledged as successor to 
royal title, hut that advantage should be taken of tho pre 
sions of a rival claimant to tliB titular dignity to obtain 
desired concessions from tho acknowledged Head of the Fai 


* “ But, if these fears are not groundless, surely they afford a poj 
reason tor taking tlie proposed step, because the result anticipated, 
appeals to me, can arise only if the Muhammadans (no doubt the ino^t res 
and discontented of our subjects) have comimied to look upon the r 
eentatives of the House of Taimuv as their natural head, and to count 
the Palace of Dehli as a rullying-pnint in the event of any outbreak aim 
them. If it be so, it is surely sound policy, on t'le first favourable o' 
tunity, to remove the head, and to put the projected rallying-point iutc 
hands/' 

c 2 
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—ihat inducements should be held out to him to leave the 
Palace and to reside in the Kurb, and that, if necessary, this 
advantage should be purchased by the grant of an additional 
stipend. 

To all the recommendations of the Governor-General—so far 
as they concern this history—the Home Govern- 
^loTthe^ ment yielded their consent. Permission was then 
Ren- granted to the Dehli Agent to make known to 

Apparent. p r i nce Fakir-uil-din, at a con fi den rial interview, 
what were the intent’ons and wishes of the British Govern¬ 
ment. A meeting, therefore, took plac:i between the Prince 
and Sir Thomas Sletcalfe; and the former expressed himself, 
according to official reports, prepared to accede to the wishes of 
the Government, “ if invested with the title of King, and per¬ 
mitted to assume the externals of royalty.’ 5 An agieement was 
then drawn up, signed, sealed, and witnessed, and the work 
was done. It was, doubtless, pleasant to the authorities to 
-think that the heir had acceded willingly to all the demands 
made upon him. But the fact is that he consented to them 
with intense disgust, and that throughout the Palace theie 
were great consternation and excitement, and that no one was 
more vexed than the mother of the rival claimant, Queen 
Zhiat-Mahal. 

I must pass hastily over the next two or three years, during 
which the animosities of the Queen Zinat-Mahal, 
less and of her son, Jawan Bakht, continued to fester 
Faku-ud-dm. under the irritations of a great disappointment. 

And ere long they were aggravated by the 
thought of a new grievance; for ihe King had endeavouied in 
vain to induce the British Government to pledge itself to make 
to his favourites, after his deith, the same payments as he had 
settled upon them duiing his life. The intrigues which, if 
successful, would have secured to them so much at the expense 
of others, altogether failed. But the King lived on—lived to 
survive the heir whose succession was so distasteful to him. 
On the 10th of July, 1856, Prince Fakir-ud-din suddenly died. 
It was more than suspected that he had been poisoned. He 
was seized with deadly sickness and vomiting, after partaking 
of a dish of curry. Extreme prostration aud debility ensued, 
and although the King’s physician, Assan-ullah, was called in, 
he could or would do nothing to restore the dying Prince; and 
in a little time there were lamentations in the Heir-Apparent’s 
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house, and tidings were conveyed to the Palace that Fakii 
din was dead.* 

How that night was spent in the apartments of Queen Z: 
Mahal can only he conjectured. Judged by its results, it 1 
have been a night of stirring intrigue and excited actr 
For when, on the following day, Sir Thomas Metcalfe we 
on the King, his Majesty put into the hands of the Age 
paper containing a renewed expression of his desire to see 
succession of Jawan Baldit recognised by the British Gov 
ment. Enclosed was a document purporting to convE 
request from others of the King’s sons, that the nftsprin 
Zinat-Mahal, being endowed with “wisdom, merit, learn 
and good manners,” should take the place of the Heir-Appai 
Eight of the royal princes attached their seals tD this add 
But the eldest of the survivors—Mirza Korash by name—: 
day presented a memorial of his own, in which he set f 
that his brethren had been induced to sign the paper 
promises of increased money-allowances from the King, if 1 
consented, and deprivation of income if they refused. An e 
also was made to bribe Mirza, Korash into acquiescence, 
professed all filial loyalty to the King ; declared his willing 
to accede, as Heir-Apparent, to such terms as the King in 
suggest; but when he found that his father', instigated by 
Queen Zinat-Mahal, was bent on setting him aside altoget 
he felt that there was nothing left for him but an appeal to 
British Government. “As in this view,” he wrote to 
British Agent, “ my ruin and birthiight are involved, I d 
it proper to represent my case, hoping that in your report 
regard will be had to all the above circumstances. Bos 
being senior, I have accomplished a pilgrimage to Mekka, 
have learned by heart the Koran; and my fuitker attaining 
can be tested in an interview.’ 


* The Palace Diary of the day says: “ Having fult hungry, the P; 
imagined that an empty stomach promoted bile, and pnrtonk of some t 
with curry gravy, when immediately the vomitings me leased, which prod 
great debility. Every remedy to afford relief pioved mcH'octual, and H. 
rapidly sunk. Mirza fluid Baksh sent for Ilakim At^an-iillali to prose 
The Hakim administered a clyster, which, however, did no good. A 
o clock, the H«dr-Apparent was in a moribund state, and immediately 
the noise of lamentation was heard in the direction of the Hoir-Appar 
residence, and news vas bi ought to the Palace of II li.II/a demise. 
Majesty expressed his sorrow. The Nawab Zinat-Mahal Regain coin 
with his Majesty.” 
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By this time Lord Canning had succeeded to the Governor- 
Generalship, and a new Council sate beside him. 

LordCjiium-' whole question of the Dehli succession, there- 

fore, was considered and debated by men unin¬ 
fluenced by any foregone expressions of opinion. In truth, tlie 
question was not a difficult one. The course which Lord Dal- 
housie meant to pursue was apparently the wisest course; 
although he had eired in believing that the Muhammadans of 
Upper India had no lingering affection for the sovereignty of 
the House of Dehli ; and not less in supposing that the removal 
of the King and the Boyal Family from the Falace in the city 
would not be painful and humiliating to them. But, with 
laudable foibearance, he had yielded to the opinions of others, 
even with the commission in his hands to execute his original 
designs. Lord Canning, therefore, found the Dehli question 
unsettled and undetermined in many of the most essential 
points. Bringing a new eye to the contemplation of the great 
danger and the great abomination of the Dehli Palace, he saw 
both, perhaps, even in larger dimensions than they had presented 
to the eye of his predecessor. He did not, therefore, hesitate to 
adopt as his own the views which Lord Dalhousie had recorded 
with respect to the removal of the Family on the death of 
Bahadur Shall. “It is as desirable as ever,” he wrote, “that 
the Palace of Dehli—which is, in fact, the citadel of a large 
fortified town, and urgently required for military purposes— 
should he in the hands of the Government of the country, and 
that the pernicious privilege of exemption from the law, which 
is conceded to the Crown connexions and dependants of the 
King now congregated there, should, in the interests of morality 
and good government, cease.” It was scarcely possible, indeed, 
that much difference of opinion could obtain among statesmen 
with respect to the political and military expediency of placing 
this great fortified building, which dominated the city of Dehli, 
in the secure possession of British troops ; nor could there he 
any doubt in the mind of a Christian man that, in the interests 
of humanity, we were hound to pull down all those screens and 
fences which had so long shut out the abominations of the Palace 
from the light of day, and excluded from its murky recesses the 
saving processes of the law. 

But the extinction of the titular sovereignty was still an open 
question. Lord Canning had spent only a few months in India, 
and those few months had been passed in Calcutta. He had no 
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peisonal knowledge of the feelings of the princes or people of 
Upper India ; but he read in the minutes of preceding members 
of the Government that the tiaditions of the House of Taimur 
had become faint in men’s minds, if they had not been wholly 
effaced; and he argued that if there was force in this when 
written, there must be greater force after a lapse of years, as 
there was an inevitable tendency in time to obliterate such 
memories. “ The reasons, he said, “ which induced a change 
of purpose in 1850 are not fully on record ;* but whatever they 
may have been, the course of time has assuredly strengthened 
the arguments by which the first intentions were supported, 
and possibly has removed the objection to it.” He further 
argued, that as much had already been donB to strip the mock 
majesty of Dehli of the purple and gold with which it had once 
been bedizened—that as first one privilege and then another, 
which had pampered the pride of the descendants of Taimur, 
had been torn from them, there could be little difficulty in 
putting the finishing stroke to the work by abolishing the 
kingly title on the death of Bahadur Shah. “ The presents,” 
he said, “ which were at one time offered to the King by the 
Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief have been discon¬ 
tinued. The privilege of a coinage carrying his mark is now 
denied tD him. The Governor-General’s seal no longer bears 
a device of vassalage; and even the Native chiefs have been 
prohibited from using one. It has been determined that these 
appearances of subordination and dependence could not be kept 
up consistently with a due respect for thB real and solid power 
of the British Government, and the same may be said of the 
title of King of Dehli, with the fiction of paramount sovereignty 
which attaches to it. . . . To recognise the title of King, and 
a claim to the external marks of royalty in a new person, would 
be an act purely voluntary on the part of the Government of 
India, and quite uncalled for. Moreover, it would not be 
accepted as a grace or favour by any but the individual him¬ 
self. But,” added the Governor-General, “whatever be the 
degree of rank inherited, the heir whom in right and con¬ 
sistency the Government must recognise is the eldest surviving 
son of the King, Prince Mirza Muhammad Korash, who has no 


* That is, not on record in India. The reasons are fully stated above; 
but Lord Canning apparently did not know that the ‘ £ Court’s despatch” was 
really not their despatch at all. 
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claims from early reminiscencos to see the unreal dignity of his 
House sustained for another generation in his own person.” 

The policy to he observed having thus been determined, the 
Governor-General, with the full concurrence of his Council, 
proceeded to issue definite instructions for the guidance of his 
Agent. The substance of them is thus stated: 

“I. Should it be necessary to send a reply to the King’s 
letter, the Agent must inform his Majesty that the Governor- 
General cannot sanction the recognition of Mirza Jawan Bakht 
as successor. 

“ 2. Mirza Muhammad Korash must not be led to expect that 
his recognition will take place on the same terms as Fakir-ud- 
din’s, and that duiing the King’s lifetime no communication is 
to be made, either to his Majesty, or to any other member of 
the family, touching the succession. 

“3. On the King’s demise, Piince Mirza Muhammad Korash 
should be informed that G overnment recognise him as the head 
of the family upon the same conditions as those accorded to 
Prince Mirza Fakir-ud-din, excepting that, instead of the title 
of King, he should be designated and have the title of Shah- 
zadah, and that this communication should be made to him not 
in the way of writing, negotiation, or bargaining, which it is 
not the intention of the Govern or-General in Council to admit, 
but as the declaration of the mature and fixed determination of 
the Government of India. 

“ 4. A report to be made of the number of the privileged 
residents in the Palace; to how many the privilege would 
extend, if the sons and grandsons, but no more distant relatives 
of any former King were admitted to it. 

“5. The sum of fifteen thousand rupees per mensem from 
the family stipend to be fixed as the future assignment of the 
heir of the family.” 

Such, as represented by official documents—such as they 
were then known to Lord Canning—were the 

zlnat-Mabai. state an( ^ prospects of the Dohli Family at the 
close of the year 1S56. But there was something 
besides reserved for later revelation to the English ruler, which 
may be recorded in this place. The King, stricken in years, 
would have been well content to end his days in quietude and 
peace. But the restless intriguing spirit of the Queen Zlnat- 
Jlahal would not suffer the aged monarch to drowse out the 
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remainder of liis days. She never ceased to cling to the 1 
that she might still live to see the recognition of her so 
King of Dehli, and she never ceased to intrigue, at home 
abroad, by the light of that pole-star of her ambition, 
impediment had been removed by death. Another migh 
removed in the same way. And if the Biitish Governn 
would not favour the claims of Jawan Bakht, other powe 
Governments might be induced to hold out to him a hel] 
hand. It was stated afterwards that the King had n> 
resented the determination to exclude the Dehli Family f 
the Palace, as the exclusion would not affect himself, anc 
had no care for the interests of his successor. 316 But it has 1 
shown that Queen Zinat-Mahal was loud in her lamentat 
when it was known that Fakir-ud-din had surrendered 
ancient piivilege; for although she hated the recognised 1 
she knew that be was not immortal; and changes of Gov 
ment, moreover, might beget changes of opinion. There 
still hope of the succession of Jawan Bakht so long as the 
King lived; and therefore she desired to maintain all 
privileges of the Kingship unimpaired to the last post 
moment of doubt and expectancy. 

Meanwhile, the youth in whom all these hopes centred, 
growing up with a bitter hatred of the English in 
liis heart. The wisdom, the learning, the good 185i ' 
manners of the Heir-expectant were evinced by the pertina 
with which he was continually spitting his venom at the Eng 
He did not hesitate to say, even in the presence of British 
jects, that “ in a short time he would have all the English u: 
his feet. 5 But his courage was not equal to his bitterness 

* Evidence of Assan-ullah, on the tiinl of the King of Dehli. 

f See the evidence of Mm. Fleming-, an Engli&li sergeants wife, who 
recites an incident winch occuried on the occasion of a visit paid b 
to the Queen Zhiat-Mahal: “I was sitting down with his sihter-in-law 
Jawan Baldit was standing by with Ins wife. My own daughter, Mrs. Si 
was also present. I was talking witli Jawan Baklit’s sisier-in-law, 
Mrs. Scully said to me, ‘Mother, do you bear what this young ra-i 
saying? He is telling me that in a siiort time he will have all the ii 
English under liis feet, and after that he will kill the Hindu*'.’ He 
this, I turned round to Jawan Bakht, and asked him, ‘ What is that yo 
saving ?’ He replied that he was only joking. I said ‘ If whet you tin¬ 
ware to bo the case, your head would be taken off llr&t.’ He told me 
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if lie were asked what he meant by such language, he would 
answer that he meant nothing. He was kt only in sport” He 
had been for years past imbibing the venom in the Zenana, 
under the traitorous tuition of his mother, and he was ever 
anxious to spit it out, especially in the presence of women. 

To what extent the intrigues thus matured in the Queen’s 
apartments may, by the help of her agents, have been made to 
ramify beyond the Palace walls, it is not easy to conjecture. 
There is no proof that in or about Dehli the question of succes¬ 
sion was regarded with any interest by the people. It little 
mattered to them whether one Prince or another were recognised 
as the head of the Family and the recipient of the lion’s share 
of the pension. If attempts were made to excite the popular 
feeling to manifest itself on the side of Jawan Bakht, they were 
clearly a failure. But there is at least some reason to think 
that the emissaries of the Palace had been assiduous in their 
efforts to stir into a blaze the smouldering fires of Muhammadan 
zeal, and to excite vague hopes of some great Avatar from the 
North-West, which would restore the fallen fortunes of the 
House of Dehli, and give again to the Muhammadans of India 
the wealth and honour of which they had been deprived by the 
usurpation of the English. 

So it happened that as the new year advanced there was 
unwonted excitement among the Muhammadans 
state of feeling 0 f Dehli. The Native newspapers teemed with 
m 1 ‘ vague hints of a something coming that was to 
produce great changes, resulting in the subversion of the power 
of the English. Exaggerated stories of the Persian war, and 
most mendacious statements of reverses sustained by the 
English, were freely circulated and volubly discussed. At one 
time it was said that the Persians had come down to Atak, and 
at another that they were in full march through the Bolan Pass. 
Then it was alleged that the real history of the war was, 
that the Shah of Persia had for five generations been accumu¬ 
lating munitions of war and neaping up treasure for the purpose 
of conquering India, and that the time had now come for action, 
liussia, it was said, had placed its immense resources freely 
at the disposal of the Shah. A thoroughly appointed army of 
nearly half a million of men, with immense supplies of military 
stores, had been sent to the aid of Persia ; and. if the regular 
military forces of the Czar were not sufficient, a large contingent 
of Bussian police would be sent to reinforce them. There were 
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ea^er speculations, too, as to the course that would he adopted 
hy°the French and Ottoman Governments. “ Most people,” it 
was declared in a Native newspaper, rejoicing in the name of 
the “ Authentic News,” “ say that the King of France and the 
Emperor of Turkey will both side with the Persians.” And it 
was added that the Russians were the real cause of the war; 
for, “using the Persians as a cloak, they intend to consummate 
their own designs by the conquest of Hindustan.” Other 
writers affirmed that although Dost Muhammid, Anhr of Kabul, 
pretended to be the friend of the English, and took their 
money and their arms, he was prepared to turn both against 
the infidels and to cast in his lot with Persia. Alike in the 
Bazaars and in the Lines—in the shops of the money-changers 
and in the vestibules of the Palace—these stories excited vague 
sensations of wonder and of awe, which were strengthened by 
the circulation of the prophecy, which took different shapes, 
but pointed in all to the same result, that when the English 
had ruled in India for a hundred years they would be driven 
out, and a Native dynasty restored.* 

That the King was intriguing with the Shah of Persia was 
reported in the month of March to the Lieutenant- . 

Governor of the North-Western Provinces by a ainins& ' 
Native correspondent, who added: “ In the Palace, but more 
especially in the portion of it constituting the personal apart- 


* See tlie following, written by Sir James Outrnm in January, 185S: 
“Wlmt amazing statements and opinions one hears both in India and in 
England. What can be more ridiculous than the cry that the rebellion wns 
emsed by ibe annexation of Ouilh, nr that it was solely a military mutiny?” 
[This, it should be observed, is addressed to Mr. Mangles.] “ Our soldiers 
have descried their standards anil fought against us, but rebellion did not 
originate with the Sipaliis. The rebellion was set on font by the Muham¬ 
madans, and that long before we lescueil Oudh from her oppressors. It has 
been ascertained that prior to that Musalman fanatics traversed the land, 
reminding the faithful that it lmd been foretold in prophecy that a foreign 
nation would rule in India a hundred years, after which the tiuc believers 
would regain tlieir aseeudancy. When the century elapsed, the Musalmans 
did their best to establish the truth of their prophet’s declaration, and 
induced the Hindu Sipaliis, ever, as you know, the most credulous and silly 
of mankind, to raise tlio green standard, and forswear tlieir allegiance, on 
the ground that we had determined to make the whole of India involuntary 
converts to Christianity.” As to the text of the prediction, a Native news¬ 
paper, citing it as the prophecy of the “revered saint Sliah Mnmat-ullah 
puts it in these words, the original of which are in verse: “Aflcr the fire- 
worshippers and Christians shall have held sway over the whole of Hindustan 
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ments of the King, the subject of conversation, night and day, 
is the early arrival of the Persians,* Ilasan Askarif has, 
moreover, impressed the King with the belief that he has 
learned, through a divine revelation, that the dominion of the 
King of Persia will to a certainty extend to Dehli, or rather 
over the whole of Hindustan, and that the splendour of the 
sovereignty of Dehli will again revive, as the sovereign of 
Persia will bestow the crown upon the King. Throughout the 
Palace, but particularly to the King, this belief has been the 
cause of great lejoicing, so much so, that prayers are offered 
and vows are made, whilst, at the same time, Hasan Askari has 
entered upon the dally performance, at an hour and a half 
before sunset, of a course of propitiatory ceremonies to expedite 
the arrival of the Persians and the expulsion of the Christians .’ 5 

This warning was, of course, disregaided. A rooted confidence 
in our own strength and security, and a haughty contempt for 
the machinations of others, was at that time a condition of 
English statesmanship. It was the rule—and I fear it is still 
the rule—in such a case to discern only the exaggerations and 
absurdities with which such statements are crusted over. The 
British officer to whom such revelations are made sees at a 
glance all that is preposterous and impossible in them ; and he 
dismisses them as mere follies. He will not suffer himself to 
see that there may he grave and significant truths beneath the 
outer crust of wild exaggeration. When, therefore, Lieutenant- 
Grovernor Colvin received the letter announcing that the King 
of Dehli was intriguing with the Shah of Persia, and that the 
latter would ere long restore the monarchy of the Mughul, 
he laughed the absuidity to scorn, ami pigeon-holed it among 
the curiosities of his administration. He did not consider that 
the simple fact of such a belief being rife in Dehli and the 


for a hundred years, and when injustice and oppression shall prevail in their 
Groveriimeiit, an Amb prince stall be born, who will ride forth triumphantly 
to slay them,” 

* It was stated, however, in evidence on the King’s trial, that the war 
with Persia had excited very little interest in the Palace. Ass-au-ullali, the 
King’s physician, said, that the Native newspapers, coming into the Pnhice, 
leported the piugress of the war, but lliat a the King never seemed to evince 
any marked interest one way or the other.” 

f This man was a Muhammad.m Piiest of the Hereditary Priesthood, who 
dwelt near the Dehli Cate of the Palace, and was ever active in encouiaging 
intiigucs with Persia. 
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neighbourly coil was something not to be disregarded. It in 
reality very little muttered whether the King of Dehli and the 
Shah of Peisia were or were not in communication with each 
other, so long as the Muhammadans of Upper India believed 
that they were. It is the state of feeling engendered by such 
a belief, not the fact itself, that is really significant and 
important. But thci e is nothing in which English statesman¬ 
ship in India fails more egregiously than in this incapacity to 
discern, or unwillingness to recognise, the prevailing sentiments 
of the people h} r whom our statesmen are surrounded. The 
letter sent to the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western 
Provinces was pioduced, at a later period, as strong evidence of 
the guilt of tliB King of Dehli; but the recorded history of 
this document is, that it was “found among the papers of the 
late Mr. Colvin. 5 ’ 

The story of the correspondence between the King of Dehli 
and the Shall of Persia was not a mere fable. 

Authentic record of such tiansactiuns is rarely to Intl |^ l I !| l V uth 
be obtained, and history must, therefore, fall back 
upon evidence which may not be altogether conclusive. The 
facts, however, appear to bo these.* r lhe power of Muhamma¬ 
danism is greatly weakened by sectarian divisions. A Suni 
hates a Sliiah, or a Sliiah hates a Suni, almost as much as either 
hates a Christian. The King of Dehli was a Suni, whilst the 
King of Oudh and the Shall of Persia were Shiahs. Now it 
happened that, whilst Bahadur Shah was in great tribulation 
because he could not persuade the English Government to 
gratify the cherished wishes of his favourite wife, he was 
minded to become a Shiah. There were some members of his 
family settled in Oudh, who were also of this persuasion. 
Whether by invitation, or whether of liis own motion, is not 
very apparent; but one of them, the King’s nephew, Mirzu 
Haidar by name, accompanied by a brother, visited his majesty 
at Dehli, and carried back on bis return tidings that the groat 
change had been effected, and that the Mughul sought to be 
admitted within the pale of the Shiah religion. This man was 
known in the Dehli Palace as one rejoicing in intrigue. It 
could not have been difficult to persuade the old King that the 


* They arc mainly derived from the evidence of Asssm-nllah, the King’s 
physician, of nil the witnesses nn tlio trial of Bahadur Shall the most accurate 
aud trustworthy. I tcc no reason to question his statements. 
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fact of his conversion might be turned to good account, and 
that, if nothing else would come of it, it would make the Shah 
of Persia and the King of Oudh more willing to assist him in 
the troubles and perplexities by which he was surrounded. It 
is probable that he had no very clear notion of what might 
come of such an alliance—no very strong hope that it would 
end in the overthrow of the English—but he was readily 
persuaded to address letters to the King of Persia, and to 
despatch them secretly by confidential agents. And this was 
done before the emissaries from Lakhnao had taken their 
departure. There is a suspicion also that he sent letters to 
Russia; hut, if he did, in all probability they never reached 
their destination. There was, however, from that time a vague 
belief in the Palace that both the Persians and the Russians 
were coming to the deliverance of the King, and that ere long 
he would again be surrounded by all the splendour that 
ii radiated the JMughul throne in the meridian of its glory. 

These intrigues, whatever their importance, were well known 
in Dehli in the early months of 1857 ; and the impression which 
they produced on the minds of the people was strengthened 
by the sight of a proclamation which was posted on the Jami 
Masjid in the middle of the month of March. This proclamation 
purporting to have been issued by the King of Persia, set forth 
that a Persian army was coming to release India from the 
grasp of the English, and that it behoved all true Muhammadans 
to gird up their loins resolutely, and to fight against the un¬ 
believers.* The name of Muhammad Sadik was attached to it; 
but none knew who he was. In outward appearance it was 
but an insignificant affair; though it bore rude illustrations 
representing a sword and a shield, it does not appear to have 
pioduced any great excitement in Dehli, and the attention 
which it attracted was short-lived, for the paper, after a lapse 


* It is veil known that a copy of a proclamation addressed to Muham¬ 
madans generally, urging a war of extermination against the English, was 
found in the tent oi the Persian piiuce at Muhamrah, after the engagement 
which took place there in the spring of 1857. There was no special reference 
in this document to the rcstoiation of the Dehli sovereignty ; it called upon 
“ the old and the youuir, the small and the great, the wise and the ignoiant, 
the ryot and the sipahi, all without exception to arise in defence of the 
orthodox faith of the Prophet.” Afterwards it was fiankly acknowledged 
by tho Pertsian Government that they had attempted to create a diversion 
against us in Ind.a—such expedients being all fair in war. 
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of a few hours, was torn down "by order of the magistrj 
But the Native newspapers published the substance of 
proclamation, accompanying it with vague and mysterious 1 
or with obscure commenls, obviously intended, in some infetai 
to be read in a contrary sense. There was in these elfug 
hostility to the British Government—but hostility driver 
fear to walk warily. Ambiguous, enigmatical language sr 
the occasion. It was stated that a communication had ' 
addressed to the magistrate, informing him that in the co 
of a few weeks Kashmir would be taken ; the intent being, 
said, to signify that the Kashmir Gate of Dehli would be in 
hands of the enemies of the British Government. There 
plainly a very excited state of public feeling about Dehli. 
excitement was, doubtless fomented by some inmates of 
Palace; and the King’s Guards conversed with the Sipahi 
the Company, and the talk was still of a something com 
Bat Bahadur Shah, in the spring of 1857, was never roi 
to energetic action. Much was done in his name of whicl 
knew nothing, and much besides which he weakly suite 
And as, in that month of May, news came from Mlratli 
there was great excitement among the soldiery, and som 
the Native officers at Dehli were summoned to take part in 
great on-coming trial, those who sat at the King’s door ta' 
freely about the revolt of the Native army, and in the vostib 
of the Palace it was proclaimed that the dynasty of the Mug! 
would soon be restored, and that all the high offices of fcj 
would be held by the people of the country, j 


* See evidence of Sir Theophilus Metctdfe. It was stalcil, hnwevc 
the Native papers, that the proclamation was posted up in the stieob 
lanes of the city. 

f Moliand Lai, the King’s secretary, said: “ I don’t know whether 
direct proposals came to the prisoner, hut the King’s personal attend 
sitting about the entrance to his piivate apartments, used to converse at 
themselves, and say that very soon, almost immediately, the army w 
revolt and come to tlie palace, when the Government of the King woul 
re-established, and all the old servants would bo greatly promoted 
advanced in position and emoluments.’ 1 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE OUTBREAK AT MlRATH. 

Whilst the vague feeling of excitement above described was 
gathering strength and consistency at Dehli, and the “some¬ 
thing coming” appeared to be approaching nearer and nearer, 
events were developing themselves in the great military station 
of Mirath, thirty miles distant, which were destined to precipi¬ 
tate a more momentous crisis in the imperial city than had been 
anticipated by the inmates of the Palace. The Native troops at 
that great Head-quarters station were smouldering into re¬ 
bellion, and the Sipahi War was about to commence. The brief 
telegraphic story already recorded,* when it expanded into 
detailed propoitions, took this disastrous shape. 

The 3rd Regiment of Native Cavalry was commanded by 
Colonel Carmichael Smyth. He had graduated in 
Colonel Smyth the regiment, and had seen some service with it, 
aid Cavalry. but ho had never earned the entire confidence 
of officers or men. He was not wanting in in- 
ArT is 5 L ay ’ telligence or in zeal, but he lacked temper and 
discretion, and the unquestionable honesty of 
his nature was of that querulous, irritable cast which makes 
a man often uncharitable and always unpopular. He had a 
quick eye for blots of every kind; and, being much addicted to 
newspaper writing, seldom failed to make them known to the 
public. Nobody knew better than Colonel Smyth that the 
Bengal Army was hovering on the brink of mutiny. He had, 
in the earlier part of the year, visited the great fair at Hardwdr, 
where the disaffection of the I9t.li Regiment had been freely 
discussed. He had afterwards gone to Masurf, where he learnt 
from day to day what was passing at Anibalah, and he was so 
impressed by what lie heard respecting the general state of the 
Sipahi regiments and their readiness fur revolt, that he had 


* Ante, yoI. i. 
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written to the Command er-in-Chief to inform him of 
dangerous state of the Army. But when the general o 
went forth that the men were no longer to hite the cartrid 
Colonel Smyth thought that the opportunity was one of w. 
he should avail himself to allay the excitement in his 
legiment, and he therefore held the parade of the 2-itli of A 
with results which have been already described.* 

Not so thought the officer commanding the Mirath divisio 
the Army. General Hewitt was an old Com¬ 
pany’s officer, who had risen to high rank by the 
slow process of regimental and army promo 1 ion, 
and who in quiet times might have drowsed through the v 
of his employment on the Staff without manifesting 
remarkable incapacity fur command. The burden of ne 
seventy years was aggravated by the obesity of his frame 
the inertness of his habits. But he was a kind-heai 
hospitable man, liked by all, and by some respected. It* 
his desire to keep things quiet, and, if possible, to make t 
pleasant. He lamented, therefore, that Colonel Smyth 
made that crucial experiment upon the fidelity of his regin 
which had resulted in open mutiny. “ Oh ! why did you 1 
a parade ? ” he said to the Colonel. “ My division has ] 
quiet, and if you had only waited another month or so, 
would have blown over.” 

It was necessary, however, after what had occurred, ii 
official point of view to do something, tio ho 
ordered a Native Court of Inquiry to bo assembled. T xnqu, u r y 
The Court was composed of six members, four of 
whom were Native officers of the Infantry, and two Njj 
officers of tbe Cavalry. The witnesses examined, in elm 
those who had manufactured and served out tho cartridges, 
that there was nothing objectionable in them—nothing 
could offend the religious scruples of Hindu or Muhammad} 
nothing that in any way differed from tho composition of 
cartridges which the Sipahis hud been using for years, 
oldest troopers in the regiment, Hindu and Muhammadan, ^ 
examined; but they could give no satisfactory account of 
causes of alarm and disaffection in tho regiment. They c 
only say that a general impression of impurity existed. 


VOL. II. 


* Ante , vol. i. p. 437. 
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Musalman trooper, with much insolence of manner, blustered 
out, “I have doubts about the cartridges. They may look 
exactly like the old ones, but how do I know that pig’s fat has 
not been smeared over them?” But the next witness who was 
examined—a Hindu—took one of the cartridges into his hand 
and handled it freely, to show that in his eyes there was nothing 
offensive in the new ammunition. Altogether, the Court of 
Inquiry elicited nothing. It dealt with material facts, which 
w r ere well known before. But it was not the palpable, but the 
impalpable—a vague and voiceless idea—that had driven the 
regiment to mutiny. That which the troopers dreaded was not 
pollution, but opinion. They were troubled, not by any fear of 
desecration to their faith or of injury to their caste, but by the 
thought of what their comrades would say of them. In a 
military sense, in an official sense, all this was unreasonable in 
the extreme; but every man felt in his inmost heart more than 
he could explain in intelligible words, and the shadow of a 
great fear was upon him, more terrible for its indistinctness. 

The proceedings of the Court of Inquiry were sent to Head- 
Quarters ; and whilst the orders of the Commander-in-Chief 
were awaited, the Eighty-five were dismissed from duty, and 
ordered to abide in their Lines. There was, then, for a little 
space, a fever of expectancy. What meetings, and conspiracies, 
and oath-takings there may have been in the Sipahis 7 quarter 
during that lung week of waiting, can be only dimly con¬ 
jectured ; but one form of expression, in which their feelings 
declared themselves, was patent to all. It was written in 
characters of fire, and blazed out of the darkness of the night. 
From the verandahs of their houses the European officers saw 
these significant illuminations, and knew what they portended. 
The burnings had commenced on the evening preceding the fatal 
parade of the 24th of April, when an empty hospital had been 
fired.* Then followed a more expressive conflagration. The 
house of a Sipahi named Brijmohan Singh, who had been the 
first to practise the new mode of using the cartridges, was burnt 
down. This man (the son of a pig-keeper), who had been dis¬ 
missed from an Infantry regiment and imprisoned for theft, had 
enlisted under a new name in the 3rd Cavalry, and had managed 
so to ingratiate himself with the Commanding Officer, that he 


* CdIodbI Smyth says it was a horse-hospital. 
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was seldom absent from the Colonel’s bungalow. To the whole 
regiment, and especially to its higli-caste men, this was an 
offence and an abomination, and nothing could more clearly 
indicate the feeling in the Linos of the 3rd than the fact that 
this man’s house was burnt down by the troopers of his own 
regiment. 

In the bungalows also of the European residents, during this 
first week of May, there was much excitement and discussion. 
There was plainly a very disagreeable entanglement of events 
out of which it was not easy to see the way, and people said 
freely that it ought never to have arisen. Lut speculation with 
respect to the Future was even more busy than censure with 
respect to the Past. What, it was asked, would bo the issue of 
the reference to Head-Quarters ? The more general belief was, 
that orders would come for the dismissal of the recusant 
troopers; hut even this, it was thought, would be a harsh 
measure, that might drive others, by force of sympathy, to 
rebellion. It was an interval which might have been turned by 
our English officers to good account in soothing the feelings of 
their men, and explaining everything that was of a doubtful or 
suspicious character. Some, indeed, did strive, with a wise 
foreknowledge of the coining danger, to accomplish this good 
object; hut others believed that all was right, that there was 
no likelihood of their regiments being driven either by their 
fears or their resentments to revolt against the Law; and 
they drowsed on placidly in the conviction that it was but 
an accidental ebullition, provoked by the mismanagement 
of an indiscreet Commanding Officer, and that the general 
temper of the Native troops at Mirath was all that could be 
desired. 

In the first week of May the instructions so eagerly looked 
fur were received from the Head-Quarters of the 
Army. The fiat of General Anson harl gone forth T {y 
from Simlah. A Native General Court-Martial ttltlu ‘ 
was to he assembled at Mirath for the trial of the Eighty-five. 
The prisoners were then confined in an empty hospital, and a 
guard of their own regiment was placed over them. The 
tribunal before which they were to bo brought up for trial wan 
composed of fifteen Native officers, of whom six were Muham¬ 
madans and nine were Hindus. Ten of these members were 
furnished by the regiments at Mirath—Artillery, Cavalry, and 
Infantry; five came from the Infantry regiments at Dehli. Oil 
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the 6th of May the Court commenced its sittings,* and 
continued its proceedings on the two following days. The 
examination of Colonel Smyth and the other witnesses for the 
prosecution elicited no new facts, and, indeed, the whole case of 
military disobedience was so clear, that the trial, though it was 
protracted during three days, was little more than a grim 
formality. Every man felt that his condemnation was certain, 
and sullenly abided the issue. The prisoners could put forth 
no defence which either Law or Discipline could accept. But 
when the Havildar Mattadin Singh pleaded, on behalf of him¬ 
self and comrades, that they suspected some foul design because 
their Commandant took so much pains to convince them that it 
was all right, and to induce them to fire the cartridges, therB 
was something not altogether irrational or illogical in the argu¬ 
ment. If there was nothing in the ammunition different from 
that which they had always used, why, it was asked, should 
the proceedings of the Colonel have been so different?! But in 
effect the defence of the prisoners was little more than a confes¬ 
sion, and the Court, by a vote of fourteen members against one, 
found the Eighty-live guilty, and sentenced them to imprison¬ 
ment and hard labour for ten years. But with this there went 
forth a recommendation to “favourable consideration on account 
of the good character which the prisoners had hitherto borne, 
as testified to by their Commanding Officer, and on account of 
their having been misled by vague reports regarding the cart¬ 
ridges.” 


* The charge was, “For having at Mfrath, on the 24th of April, 1857, 
severally and individually disobeyed the lawful command of their superior 
officer, Brevet-Colonel Gr. M. C. Smyth, commanding the 3rd Rpgiment of 
Light Cavalry, by not having taken the cartridges tendered to each of them 
individually for use that day on parade, when ordeied by Colonel Smyth to 
take the said cartridges.” 

t The same difficulty suggested itself to the Court. Colonel Smyth was 
asked, “ Why did you tell the men that they would have to fire, instead of 
merely ordering them to do so?” Colonel Smyth’s answer was: “The 
parade was in orders the day before, and entered in the order-book as usual, 
and each man was ordered to receive three cartridges. I wished to show 
them the new way of loading without putting the cartridges to the mouth, 
and attended the parade for that purpose. When I came on parade, the 
Adjutant informed me that the men had not taken their cartridges, and it 
was on that account I ordered the Havildar-Major to take a cartiidge and 
load and fire before them; and it was then, also, that X said, that when the 
whole Army heard of this way of loading they would be much pleased, and 
exclaim, ‘ Wah ! wall I 
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The proceedings went up, in due course, to the General 
commanding the Division, and Hewitt approved 
and confirmed the sentence. “I would willingly T ioXm®S. ce 
attend,” he remarked, “ to the recommendation of 
the Court, if I could find anything in the conduct of the 
prisoners that would warrant me in so doing. Their former 
good character has been blasted by present misbehaviour, and 
their having allowed themselves to be influenced by vague 
reports instead of attending to the advice and obeying the 
orders of their European superiors, is the gist of the offence for 
which they have been condemned. It appears from these pro¬ 
ceedings that these misguided men, after consultation together 
on the night of the 23rd of April, 1857, came to the resolution 
of refusing their cartridges. Having so far forgotten their 
duty as soldiers, their next step was to send word to their 
troop captains that they would not take their cartridges unless 
the whole of the troops in the station would do so likewise. 
Some of them even had the insolence to desire that firing 
parades might be deferred till the agitation about cartridges 
among the Native troops had come to a close. In this state of 
insubordination they appeared on parade on the morning of the 
24th, and there consummated the crime for which they are now 
about to suffer, by repeatedly refusing cartridges that had been 
made as usual in their regimental magazine, when assured, too, 
by Colonel Smyth that the cartridges had no grease on them 
—that they were old ones, and exactly similar to what had been 
in use in the regiment for thirty or forty years. Even now 
they attempt to justify so gross an outrage upon discipline by 
alleging that they had doubts of the cartridges. There has 
been no acknowledgment of error—no expression of regret—no 
pleading for mercy.” “ To the majority of the prisoners,” 
therefore, it was added, 11 no portion of the sentence will be 
remitted, I observe, however, that some of them are very 
young, and I am willing to make allowance for thoir having 
been misled by their more experienced comrades, and under 
these circumstances I remit one-half of the sentence passed 
upon the following men, who have not been more than five 
years in the service.” And then followed the names of eleven 
young troopers, whose term of imprisonment was commuted to 
five years. ThB sentence was to be carried into effect at 
daybreak on the 9th of May. 

The morning dawned, lowering and gusty, and the troops of 
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the Mirath Brigade were drawn up on the ground of the 60th 
Rifles to see the prisoners formally dismissed to 
May 9. their doom. The 3rd Cavalry had received their 
orders to attend unmounted. The European troops 
and the Artillery, with their field-guns, were 
so disposed as to threaten instant death to the Sipahis on the 
first symptom of resistance. Under a guard of Rifles and 
Carabineers, the Eighty-five were then brought forward, clad 
in their regimental uniforms—soldiers still; and then the 
sentence was read aloud, which was to convert soldiers into 
felons. Their accoutrements were taken from them, and their 
uniforms were stripped from their backs. Then the armourers 
and the smiths came forward with their shackles and their 
tools, and soon, in the presence of that great concourse of their 
old comrades, the Eighty-five stood, with the outward symbols 
of their dire disgrace fastened upon them. It was a piteous 
spectacle, and many there were moved with a great compassion, 
when they saw the despairing gestures of those wretched men, 
among whom were some of the very flower of the regiment— 
soldiers who had served the British Government in trying 
circumstances and in strange places, and who had never before 
wavered in their allegiance. Lifting up their hands and lifting 
up their voices, the prisoners implored the General to have 
mercy upon them, and not to consign them to so ignominious a 
doom. Then, seeing that there was no other hope, they turned 
to their comrades and reproached them for quietly suffering 
this disgrace to descend upon them. There was not a Sipahi 
present who did not feel the rising indignation in his throat. 
But in the presence of those loaded field-guns and those 
grooved rifles, and the glittering sabres of the Dragoons, there 
could not be a thought of striking. The prisoners were 
inarched off to their cells, to he placed under the custody of a 
guard of their own countrymen; the parade was dismissed; 
and the Sipahis, Cavalry and Infantry, went, silent and stern, 
to their work, to talk over the incidents of that mournful 
morning parade.* 


* Lord Canning’s commentary on those proceedings may be given here: 
“The riveting of the men’s fetters on paiade, occupying, as it did, several 
liours, in the presence of many who were already ill-disposed, and many who 
believed in the cartridge fable, must have stung the brigade to the quick. 
The consigningtlie eighty-five prisoners, after such a ceremony, to the gaol, 
with no other than a Native guard over them, was, consideiing the nature of 
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It was Saturday. So far as English eyes could see or English 
brains could understand, the day passed quietly over. The 
troop-captains of the 3rd Cavalry visited the prisoners in the 
gaol, which was situated at a distance of about two miles from 
the cantonment, to be for the last time the channel of com¬ 
munication between them and the outer world. It was their 
duty to adjust the balances of the Sipahis’ pay, and they were 
anxious, in the kindness of their hearts, to arrange the settle¬ 
ments of the prisoners’ debts, and to carry any messages which 
the men might desire to send to the families from whom they 
had heen sundered. And whilst this was going on in the gaol 
wild reports were flying about the Bazaars, and there was a 
great fear in the Lines, for it was said that the Europeans were 
about to take possession of the magazines, and that the two 
thousand fetters, of which Bum our had spoken before, were 
now ready, and that the work of the morning was only an 
experiment and a beginning. But the shades of evening fell 
upon Mirath, and the English residents, after their accustomed 
ride, met each other at dinner, and talked cheerfully and con¬ 
fidently of the Past and the Euture. At one (linnor-table, 
where the Commissioner and his wife and the Colonel of the 
11th Sipahis were piesent, a rumour was mentioned to the 
effect that the walls had been placarded with a Muhammadan 
proclamation calling upon the people to rise against the English. 
But the general feeling was one of indignant disbelief, and each 
man went to his home and laid his head upon his pillow as 
tranquilly as though from one end of Mirath to another there 
had been no bitter resentments to be gratified, in the breasts of 
any but the manacled, harmless, helpless prisoners in the groat 
gaol. 

I must pause here, a little space, for the better explanation 
of what follows, to speak of the great Cantonment 
of Mirath. This military station was one of the The Mfrath 
most extensive in India. It covered an area of no,uaent * 
some five miles in circumference, the space boing divided by a 
great mall or esplanade, along which ran a deep n&U, or 
ditch, cutting the station into two separate parallelograms, the 
one containing the European and the other the Native force. 


their offence, and the known temper of a part of the Army, a folly that \& in* 
conceivable .**—Letter to Mr. Vernon Smith, Jane 5, 1857. MS. Correspond¬ 
ence. r 
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The European Lines were on the northern quarter of Mxrath, 
the Artillery Barracks being to the light, the Dragoons to the 
left, and the Rifles in the centre. Between the barracks of the 
two last stood the station church; a great plain or parade- 
ground stretching out still further to the northward. The 
Sipahi Lines lay to the south of the cantonment, and between 
what may be called the European and Native quarters there 
was an intervening space covered with shops and houses, sur¬ 
rounded by gardens and trees. Still further to the southward 
liy the city. The officers of the European regiments and 
Artillery officers occupied bungalows along the northern line, 
whilst the Sipahi officers dwelt chiefly near their own men. 
The Brigadier’s house wns on the right, not far from the 
Artillery Barracks and Mess-House. The G-eneral’s residence 
was nearer to the Native Lines. The most noticeable features 
of the whole, and those which it is most important to bear in 
mind in the perusal of what follows, are the division of the 
great cantonment into two parts, the distance of the European 
barracks from the halive Lines, and the probabilit} 7 therefore 
of much that was passing in the latter being wholly unknown 
to the occupants of the former. 

The fierce May sun ruse on the Sabbath morning, and the 
English residents prepared themselves to attend 
tafaj the ministrations of their religion in the station 
church. There was, indeed, a lull; but the signs 
of it, afterwards noted, clearly presaged that there was some¬ 
thing in the air. In the European barracks it appeared that 
there was a general desertion of the Native servants, whose 
business it was to administer to the wants of the white soldiery, 
and in the bungalows of the officers there was a disposition on 
the part of their domestics, especially of those who had been 
hired at Mlrath, to absent themselves from their masters’ 
houses. But these things were observable at the time only as 
accidental circumstances of little significance, and the morning 
service was performed and the mid-day heats were lounged 
through, as in times of ordinary secuiity. Severed from the 
groat mass of the people, the English could see nothing of an 
unwonted character on that Sunday afternoon; but in the 
Lines of the Native soldiery, in the populous Bazaars, and even 
in the surrounding villages there were signs of a great commo¬ 
tion. The very children could see that something was about to 
happen. Men of all kinds were arming themselves. The 
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dangerous classes were in a state of unwonted excitement anil 
activity. Many people of bad character had come in from the 
adjacent hamlets, and even from more remote places, as though 
they discerned the prospect of a great harvest. Among the 
mixed population of the Lines and the Bazaais were men 
agitated by emotions of the most varied character. Hatred of 
the English, desire for revenge, religiuus enthusiasm, thirst fur 
plunder, were all at work within them ; but paramount over all 
was a nameless fear; for, ever as the day advanced, the report 
gained strength that the English soldiery, aimed to the teeth, 
would soon be let loose amongst them; that every Sipahi before 
nightfall would have fetters on his wrists; that the People 
would be given up to massacre, and the Bazaars to plunder. 

The sun went down and the time came for evening service, 
and the English Chaplains prepared themselves for their minis¬ 
trations. One has narrated how, when he was about to start 
with his wife for the station church, the Native nuise warned 
them that there was danger, and besought her mistress to 
remain at home. The woman said that there would be a fight 
with the Sipahis, but the Chaplain listened incredulously to 
the statement, and taking his wife and children with him, 
entered his carriage, and was driven to church/ In the 
church-compound he met his colleague and other Christian 
people with a look of anxious inquiiy on their pale, scared faces. 
It was plain that the warning by which it was endeavoured to 
stay his progress was something more than an utterance of 
vague suspicion or senseless fear. Sounds and sights had 
greeted the church-goers on their way which could not be 
misinterpreted. The unwonted rattling of musketry on that 
Sabbath evening, the assembly-call of the buglers, the hurrying 
to and fro of armed men on the road, the panic struck looks of 
tlio unarme I, the columns of smoke that wore rising against the 
fast-darkening sky, all told tlio same story. The Native troops 
at Mfrath had revolted. 

it will never bo known with cei’tainty whence arose the first 
promptings to that open and outrageous rebellion 
of which these sounds and sights were tho signs. fbe^°5hia f 
What meetings and conspiracies there may have r B ‘ 
been in the Lines—whether there was any organised scheme 

* Seo the Chaplain's (Mr. Pot tun’s) Narrative. Hu left liis wife and 
children in a place of safety on the way to church. 
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for the release of the prisoners, the burning of cantonments, and 
the murder of all the Christian officers, can be only dimly con¬ 
jectured. The probabilities are at variance with the assumption 
that the Native troops at Mirath deliberately launched them¬ 
selves into an enterprise of so apparently desperate a character. 
\\ ith a large body of English troops—Horse, Foot, and Artillery 
—to confront them in the hour of mutiny, what reasonable 
hopes could there be of escape from swift and crushing retri¬ 
bution? They knew the temper and the power of Euglish 
soldiers too well to trust to a contingency of inaction of which 
the Past afforded no example. There was not a station in 
India at which an outbreak of Native troops could appear to be 
so hopeless an experiment as in that great military cantonment 
which had become the Head-Quarters of the finest Artillery 
Regiment in the world. But this very feeling of our over¬ 
powering strength at Mirath may have driven the Sipahis into 
the great panic of despair, out of which came the spasm of 
madness which produced such unexpected results on that 
Sabbath night. There had been for some days an ominous 
report, of which I have already spoken, to the effect that the 
Europeans were about to fall suddenly on the Sipahi regiments, 
to disarm them, and to put every man of them in chains. In 
fear and trembling they were looking for a confirmation of this 
rumour in every movement of the English troops. When, 
therefore, the 60th Rifles were assembling for church parade, 
the Sipahis believed that the dreaded hour had arrived. 
The 3rd Cavalry were naturally the most excited of all. 
Eighty-five of their fellow-soldiers were groaning in prison. 
Sorrow, shame, and indignation were strong within them for 
their comrades’ sake, and terror for their own. They had been 
taunted by the courtesans of the Bazaar, who asked if they 
were men to suffer their comrades to wear such anklets of iron 
and they believed that what they had seen on the day before 
was hut a foreshadowing of a greater cruelty to come. So, 


* This is stated very distinctly by Mr. J. C. Wilson (an excellent authority) 
in his interesting Murddabid Report. “And now,” he writes, “the frail 
ones’ taunts were heard far and wide, and the rest of the regiment was 
assailed with words like these: ‘Your brethren have been ornamented with 
these anklets and incarcerated; and for what? Because they would not 
swerve from their creed; and you, cowards as you are, sit still indifferent to 
your fate. If you have an atom of manhood in you, go and release them.” 
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whilst the European soldiers were preparing themselves for 
church parade, the Native troopers were mounting their horses 
and pidcking forward towards the great gaol. 

Then it became miserably apparent that a fatal error had 
been committed. There were no Eui opean soldiers 
posted to protect the prison-house in which were E ^ 0 2 u ^ 3 ,ha 
the condemned malefactors of the Sipahi Army. 

The prisoners had been given over to the “ civil power,” and an 
additional guard, drawn from the 20th Sipahi Regiment, had 
been placed over the gaol. The troopers knew whab was the 
temper of that regiment. They had no fear for the result, so 
they pushed on, some in uniform, man and horse fully accoutred, 
some in their stable dresses with only watering rein and horse¬ 
cloth on their charges, but all armed with sabre and with 
pistol. Soon under the walls of the gaol—soon busy at their 
work—they met with, as they expected, no opposition. The 
rescue began at once. Loosening the masonry around the 
gratings of the cells in which their comrades wore confined, 
they wrenched out the iron bars and helped the prisoners 
through the apertures. A Native smith struck off their chains, 
and once again free men, the Eighty-five mounted behind their 
deliverers, and rode back to the Lines. The troopers of the 
3rd Cavaliy at that time had no other work in hand but the 
rescue of their comrades. The other prisoners in the gaol wore 
not released, the buildings were not fired, and the European 
gaoler and his family were left unmolested.* 


* Tlure are conflicting statements on the subject of tho release of the 
prisoners in the new gaol. Dr. O’Callnghan (“Scattered Chapters on the 
Indian Mutiny ”) asserts that not only the eighty-five, but all tho other 
prisoners had been released by the infantry guard before the cavalry arrived. 
When the troopers arrived, lie says, “ After their rapid anil furious gallop ut 
the gaol, they found their comrades already released and emerging from 
incarceration, and the general crowd of felons also ru&hing rapidly forth to 
join in the fii e, pillage, and slaughter.” But Mr. Commissioner Williams, 
in his very circumstantial official report, says that the troopers “ dug out of 
the wall the gratings of some of the windows of the ward in which the eighty- 
five mutineers were confined, and took their oommdes uway, the guard of the 
20th accompanying, and the armed guard of the yaol soon followed. None 
of the other convicts, in number about eight hundred, were released by the 
cavalry troopers, nor was any injury done by them to the buildings.” But he 
adds, “About three hundud or four bundled Sipahis released the convicts 
from the old gaol, which is between tho city and the Native lines, and which 
contained about seven hundred and twenty prisoner's altogether.” 
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- Meanwhile, the Infantry regiments had "broken into open 
revolt. The Sipahis of the 11th and the 20th 
^ infjjitTy^ 8 were a state of wild excitement, Maddened 
hy their fears—expecting every moment that the 
Europeans would be upon them—believing that there was one 
great design in our hearts to manacle the whole of them, and, 
perhaps, to send them as convicts across the black water, they 
thought that the time had come for them to strike for their 
liberties, for their lives, for their religions. So it happened 
that when the excitement in the Lines was made known to 
some of our English officers, and. they went down, as duty bade 
them, to endeavour to allay it, they found that the men whom 
they had once regarded as docile children had been suddenly 
turned into furious assailants. Among those who, on that 
Sunday evening, rode down to the Sipahis’ Lines was Colonel 
Finnis, who commanded the 11th. A good soldier, beloved by 
officers and by men, he had the old traditionary faith in the 
Sipahis which it became those, who had served with them and 
knew their good qualities, to cherish. Strong in the belief of 
the loyaltv of his regiment, Finnis, with other officers of his 
corps, went into the midst of them to remonstrate and to 
dissuade. He was speaking to his men, when a 
coioneiFumis soldier of the 20th discharged his musket and 
wounded the Colonel’s horse. Presently another 
musket was discharged into his body. The ball entered at his 
back; he fell from his horse, and a volley was fired into 
him. He died, “ riddled with bullets.” Thus the Sipahis of 
the 20th had slain the Colonel of the 11th Regiment, and the 
bullets of the former had been scattered in the ranks of the 
latter. For a little space the two regiments looked at each 
other; but there was no doubt of the issue. The 11th broke 
into open revolt, and fraternised with their comrades of 
the 20th. 

The whole of the Native Regiments at Mirath had now 
revolted. The Sipahis of the Infantry and the 
the Revolt! troopers of the Cavalry had made common cause 
against us. Hindus and Muhammadans were 
stirred by one impulse to slaughter the Faiinghis, man, woman, 
and child. So as the sun went down the massacre went on, 
and our people, who were returning from the unaccomplished 
evening service, or, ignorant of the excitement and the danger, 
were starting for the wonted evening ride or drive, were 
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fiercely assailed, by the infuriated soldiery, and shot down or 
sabred as they sate tlieir horses or leaned back in their carriages 
to enjoy the coolness of the air. Wheresoever a stray English 
soldier was to be found, he was murdered without remorse. 
The Bazaars and the neighbouring villages were pouring forth 
their gangs of plunderers and incendiaries Fj om every street 
and alley, and from the noisome suburbs, they streamed forth 
like wild beasts from their lairs, scenting the prey,* The 
prisoners in the gaols were let loose, and the police became 
their comrades in crime. But so little concert and arrangement 
was theie, that some detachments on guard-duty, posted in the 
European quarter of the great straggling cantonment, appear 
to have remained faithful to their English masters after their 
fellow-soldiers had broken out into open revolt. Indeed, whilst 
in one part of the cantonment the Sipahis were butchering their 
officers, in another they were saluting them as they passed, as 
though nothing had happened, f Even at the Treasury, with 
all ils manifest temptations, the guard stood staunchly to its 
duty, and at a later hour made over the charge in all its integrity 
to the Europeans sent to defend it. Not a rupee had been 
touched by the Sipahis. And when the rabble from the city 
swanned upon it, they found it covered by a guard of Rifle¬ 
men. 

But, in the midst of all this great tribulation, there was, 
in the hearts of our Christian people, a strength of confidence 


* “Cities, like fores's, Lave tlioir dins, in which everything that is most 
wicked and formidable conceals itself. The only difference is that what hides 
itself thus in cities is ferocious, unclean, and little—that is to say, ugly; wlmt 
conceals itself in the forests is ferocious, savage, and grand—that is to say, 
beautiful. Den for den, those of the beasts are preferable to ihoso of men, 
tuiil caverns are better than lmling-placce ”—Victor Hugo. Mr. Commissionin’ 
Williams, in his official report above quotid, says that the towns-pcople hail 
armed themselves and were ready for the onslaught before the Sipahis hud 
commenced the carnage. “Before a shot harl been fired, the inhabitants of 
Sadr B.izaar went out armed with swords, spears, and clubs, any weapon they 
could lay hands on, collected in crowds in every lane and alley, and at every 
outlet of the Bazaars; and the residents of the wretched hamlets, which had 
boon allowed to spring up nil round it and between it and the city, were to he 
seen similarly armed, pouring out to shure in what they evidently knew was 
going to happen.” 

t I do not mean to signify that the Sipahis in the European quarter of tlio 
cantonment wore uniformly quiescent at this time ; for I am informed that 
the Guard at Brigadier Wilson’s house fired at some officers who were passing 
before they broke away. But there was obviously no genorul concert 
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■which calmed and comforted them; for they said to each other, 
or they said to themselves, “ The Europeans will soon be upon 
them.” There were two regiments of Sipahi Infantry at 
Mirath, and a regiment of Sipahi Cavalry. But the English 
mustered a battalion of Biflemen, a regiment of Dragoons armed 
with carbines, and a large force of European Artillery, with all 
the accessories of Head-Quarters.* There was not an English¬ 
woman in the cantonment—the model cantonment of India— 
who, remembering the presence of this splendid body of White 
soldiers, had any other thought, at the first semblance of open 
mutiny, than that there must be a sad massacre of the Native 
troops. With a regiment of British Dragoons and a few Gal¬ 
loper guns, Gillespie, half a century before, had crushed the 
mutiny of Vellur, and saved the Southern Peninsula from 
universal revolt and rebellion.*)* He struck decisively because 
lie struck at once. And no one now doubted that a blow struck 
■with promptitude and vigour on this Sabbath evening would 
save Mirath, and check the nascent activities of revolt in the 
adjacent country. But by God’s providence, for whatsoever 
purpose designed, this first great revolt of the Sipahis was 
suffered, unchecked, unpunished, to make headway in a clear 
field, and to carry everything before it. The great confidence 
of the Christian people was miserably misplaced. They looked 
for a deliverance that, never came. In some parts of the great 
cantonment they were abandoned to fire and slaughter as hope¬ 
lessly as though there had not been a single English soldier in 
that great Head-Quarters of the Mirath Division. 

The story of this great failure is not easily told, and the 
attempt to tell it cannot he made without sadness, 
ihe^Europeans. ^ an y narratives of the events of that night 
have been written; and each writer has told, with 
graphic distinctness of detail, what he himself saw and heard; 
but the confusion of those few critical hours is fully represented 


* History, however, must not exaggerate the actual strength of this 
European force. Theie were some deteriorating circumstances, of which 
account must be taken. A consideiable number of the Carabineers could not 
ride, and there were no horses for them if they could. Not more than half 
of the regiment (fivo hundred stiong) were mounted. Many of the European 
gunners, too, were young recruits imperfectly acquainted with Artillery drill. 
There were only two fieid-batteries fully equipped, 
t See ante , vol. i. pp. 167-9. 
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by the confusedness of the entire story; and it is difficult to 
impart unity and consistency to a scene, made up of scattered 
effects, bewildering and distracting. What was wanted in that 
conjuncture was the one man to impart to our British manhood 
the promptitude and unity of action which would have crushed 
the mutiny and saved the place-—perhaps the country ; and 
that one man did not rise in the hour of our tribulation. 

There were three officers at Mfrath whose bearing in that 
critical hour the historian is specially bound to 
investigate. They were, the officer commanding coSel's^ftu. 
the 3rd Cavalry, the Brigadier commanding the 
Station, and the General commanding the Division. All three 
were resident in Mfrath. It is not to he questioned that when 
a regiment breaks into mutiny, the place of the commanding 
officer, for life or for death, is in the midst of it. Not until all 
hope Las gone can there be any excuse for his depaiture. As 
the captain of a blazing vessel at sea is ever the last to leave 
the quarter-deck and to let himself down the side of his ship, 
so the commandant of a regiment in the fire of revolt should 
cling to it as long as the semblance of a regiment remains, and 
the safety of others can he aided by his presence. When, 
therefore, intelligence reached Colonel Smyth that the troopers 
of his regiment had broken into mutiny, it was his duty to 
proceed at once to the Cavalry Lines. But he did not go near 
the Lines.* He went to the Commissioner’s house; he went 
to the General’s; and he went to the Brigadier’s, lie went 
everywhere but to his Regiment. From the moment that the 
troopers broke out into revolt they saw no moie of their Colonel. 
He spent the night with the Head-Quarters of the Division, 
where the rifles and the carbines and the ficld-g\ins were 
collected, and never had the least conception all the time of 


* “ Most of the officers of the 3id Light Cavalry at onco proceeded to the 
lines of their regiment, arming hastily, and ordering their horses to follow ; 
but I have never been able to discover that the offieir commanding tho corps 
repaired to his post, or was seen in tho lines among.-t tho men, during the 
wIioIb of that eventful evening and night; and it would appear tl.at Colonel 
Smyth was so fortunate as to make an early escape into tho protection of the 
European military quarter.”—O’ Callaghan. Scattered Chapters on Ihe Indian 
Mutiny . It should be stated, however, that Colonel Smyth was Field-Officer 
of the week—a fact upon which he himself has laid considerable stress, ns 
though, in his estimation, it exempted him from all special regard for his o\v ii 
particular regiment. 
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what had become of his men.* But they were not all past 
hope. That something might have heen done to save at least a 
portion of the regiment we know. Captain 
Cuigi^ Craigie, at the first sound of the tumult, mustered 
his troop, ordered them to accoutre themselves as 
for a parade, and when they had mounted galloped down to the 
gaol, accompanied by his subaltern, Melville Clarke. They 
were too late to prevent the rescue of the prisoners; but not to 
set a grand example. Craigie and Claike kept their men 
together, and brought them back, with unbroken discipline, to 
the pai ade-ground of the regiment. And during that night 
many acts of heroic fidelity were written down to the honour 
of Craigie’s troop. They had faith in their Captain. And it has 
, been truly recorded of Craigie and Clarke, that “ these gallant 
Englishmen handled the troop as if mutiny werB a crime 
unknown to their men.”f 

The station was commanded hy Colonel Archdale Wilson, 
Brigadier of Artillery. He was a man of a spare 
^viisoiT an( ^ wil 7 fr amB > °f active athletic habits, who had 
ever borne a good character in the splendid 
regiment to the command of which he had then risen. For 
some years, when the Head-Quarters of the Artillery had been 
at Damdamah, in the vicinity of Calcutta, he had heen 
Adjutant-General of the regiment, and was thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with all its details. But he had not seen much active 
service since his youth, and had never had any grave responsi¬ 
bilities cast upon him. His training had heen too purely of a 
professional character to generate any great capacity for taking 
in a situation of such magnitude as that which he was now 


* Colonel Smytli has published his own account of his proceedings on the 
evening of the 10th of May: “I went,” he says, “first io Mr. Greatlicad’s, 
gave informa ion to the servants, as Mr G. was out. ... I then went on 
to the General’s, and heard that he hail just left the house in his carriage ; 
so I galloped on to the Brigadier's. ... I went on to the Artillery parade, 
and found the Brigadier already on the ground ,* and I accompanied him with 
the troops to the other end of the cantonments, and remained with him all 
night, ami accompanied him again the nest morning with Cavalry, Infantry, 
and Artillery through the cantonments, and went with the Artillery anil 
Cavalry on the right of the Dehli road,” &c., &c. 

f Official Report of Mr. Commissioner Williams. The writer states that 
“ Lieutenant Clarke rode out from the head of the troop, and ran his swoi d 
through a tiooper Df the regiment who was insulting an European lady, and 
Captain Craigie gave the wretch his finishing stroke. ’ 
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suddenly called upon to confront. But he was not a man, in 
such, a crisis as had then arisen, to look idly on, or to shrink 
from a forward movement. What he did at the outset was 
what it became him to do. It was about half-past six when 
Brigade-Major Wliish drove into the Brigadier’s compound, and 
told him that the Native troops had broken into mutiny. 
Instantly Wilson ordered his horse to be saddled and brought 
round, and having sent orders to the Artillery and Carabineers 
to join him there, he galloped to the parade-ground of the 
Rifles, and finding them on the point of marching for church, 
directed their Colonel to dismiss the parade, and to reassemble 
them as quickly as possible with their arms. This was 
promptly effected ; but there was some delay in supplying the 
regiment with balled cartridge. The Dragoons had not yet 
come up. It has been stated that the Colonel had suffered the 
regiment to be mustered as for an ordinary parade; * and the 
slow process of roll-call had been going on whilst the last hour 
of daylight was passing away, and the enemy were slaughtering 
our people with impunity. 

Meanwhile, General Hewitt had appeared on parade, and the 
Artillery had been brought up to the ground. 

When Colonel Jones reported that the Rifles were t^eEuroplins 
ready for action, Wilson, with the General’s sane- a 

tion, detached one company to the Collector’s cutcherry to 
protect the treasure, and another for the protection of the 
barracks. Taking the other companies, with the Artillery, he 
marched down upon the Native Infantry Lines, where he 
expected to find the main body of the mutineers assembled. 


* [This charge was made in error. Some correspondence ensued heLween 
Sir John Kaye and Colonel Custance, and the former admitted in a note which 
vas added as an appendix to his later editions, that the charge was incorrect, 
and that ho withdrew it. The fact is that the Carabineers turned out with 
extreme rapidity; but, as Colonel Le Champion wrote, “ Colonel Custance 
and his regiment had to await orders, and, if any delay took place, it was, I 
imagine, owing to the very late arrival on the scene of General Hewitt 
from his house, distant a long way off. . * . The Carabineers wore in 
broad daylight ordered, not to the mutineers’ parude-grouud close by, but to 
the prison some miles off, and the Birviccs of Colonel Custance and his fine 
regiment .... were lost pro tern. I myself saw the regiment drawn up 
and ready for orders, and I ao not believe that the slightest delay occurred, 
when those orders were received by Colonel Custance. I have thought it 
due to the regiment that this unimpeachable testimony should be unearthed 
from the Appondix, and recorded in a place whore it would confront the 
original statement.—G. B. M.] 
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On or near the parade-ground lie was joined by the Carabineers, 
who had lost their wa}* 1 ,* There was now a force ready for 
action which might have destroyed all the Sipahis in Mirath, 
if they could have been brought into action with the white 
soldiers—if, indeed, our people could only have seen the enemy 
for a little space of time. But the shades of night had now 
fallen upon the scene. And when, near the Native Infantry 
huts, the English troops were deployed into line and swept the 
whole space wheie it was expected that the mutineers would 
have been found, not a man was to be seen, either in the 
Infantry Lines or on the parade-ground; and none knew 
whither they were gone. But near the Cavalry Lines a few 
troopers weie seen, and the Rifles opened fire upon them. The 
mutineers fled into a wood or copse at the rear of their huts, 
and the guns were then unlimbered, and a few harmless rounds 
of grape fired into the obscurity of the night. 

It was plain now that the mutineers were dispersed. The 
question was. What were they doing ? To Wilson it seemed 
that the mutineers had moved round to the European quarter 
of the Cantonment; and he therefore recommended the General 
to move back the brigade for its protection. To this Hewitt, 
glad to be advised, assented; and the troops set their faces 
homewards. By this time the moon had risen, and the blazing 
bungalows of the English officers lit up the scene with a lurid 
glare. But our troops met only a few unarmed plunderers. 
The mutineers were not to be seen. What, then, was to done ? 
It has been often stated that one officer at least answered the 
question as it ought to have been answered. Captain Rosser, 
of the Carabineers (so the story runs), offered to lead a squadron 
of his regiment and some Horse Artillery guns in pursuit of the 
enemy along the Dehli road. But the statement has been 
authoritatively contradicted-j* It is only certain that the 


* Brigadier Wilson did not see the Carabineers until the whole body of 
tioops v>ere returning to the European Lines. 

f As regai ds Captain Rosser’s oflir to take a detachment of Cavalry and 
*ome Hdiss Artillery guns to Dehli, on the niglit of the lOih of May, I should 
state that I have received a letter from Mrs. Rosser, enclosing one from her 
husband, written shortly after the outbreak, most distinctly assorting that he 
made the offlr, which has been denied by the authorities; and I must admit 
that all X have heard, since the first editiun of this work was published, 
strengthens the conviction that the offer was made, though not, perhaps, in 
accordance with those strict military rules which, though recognised in quiet 
times, must be departed from in a great crisis. 
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enemy escaped; and that, with the exception of some pickets 
which were planted on the bridges across the nala which ran 
between the European Cantonment and the Native Lines and 
Sadr Bazaar, the whole of Hewitt’s force bivouacked for the 
night on the European parade-ground. 

And the night was a night of horror such as History has 
rarely recorded. The brief twilight of the Indian 
summer had soon passed; and the darkness which Ma r 1 °- 11 * 

fell upon the scene brought out, with terrible dis- TL1 SJhtf the 
tinctness, the blazing work of the incendiary. 

Everywhere, from the European quarters, from the bungalows 
of the English officers, from the mess-houses and other public 
buildings, from the residences of the unofficial Christian com¬ 
munity, the flames were seen to rise, many-shaped and many- 
coloured, lighting up the heavy columns of smoke which were 
suspended in the still sultry air. And ever, as the conflagration 
spread, and the sight became more portentous, the sounds of 
the great fiery destruction, the crackling and the crashing of 
the burning and falling timbers, the roar of the flames, and the 
shrieks of the horses scorched to death in their stables, mingled 
with the shouts and yells of the mutineers and the rattling of 
the musketry which proclaimed the great Christian carnage. 
The scared inhabitants of the burning buildings—the women 
and children and non-combatants—sought safety in the gardens 
and out-houses, whither they were often tracked by the insur¬ 
gents, and shot down or cut to pieces. Some fled in the 
darkness, and found asylums in such places as had escaped the 
fury of the incendiaries. Some were rescued by Native 
servants or soldiers, faithful among the faithless, who, in 
memory of past kindnesses, strove to save the lives of their 
white masters at the peril of their own. 

Among those who were thus Baved were Hervoy Oreathcd, 
the Commissioner, and his wife. Warned of 
the approaching danger, first by an officer of Escape of tiie 
the 3rd Cavalry, and then by a pensioned Afghan ommi8Soner * 
chief, he had taken his wife, and some other Englishwomen 
who had sought safety with him, to the terraced roof of 
his house; hut the insurgents, after driving off his guard, 
applied the firebrand to the lower part of the building, 
plundered the rooms, and then surrounded the place. With 
the flames raging beneath him, and the enemy raging around 

JB 2 
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him, his position was one of deadly peril. And Greaflied and 
his companions must have perished miserably but for the 
fidelity of one of those Native servants upon whom so much 
depended in the crisis which was then threatening our people. 
With rare presence of mind and fertility of resource he simu¬ 
lated intense sympathy with the rebels.. He told them that it 
was bootless to search the house, as his master had escaped 
from it, but that, if they would follow him to a little distance, 
they would find the Faringhis hiding themselves behind a 
haystack. Fully confiding in the truth of his story, they 
suffered themselves to be led away from the house; and its 
inmates descended safely into an empty garden just as the 
upper rooms were about to “ fall in with a tremendous crash.”* 
There were others far less happy on that disastrous Sunday 
evening. Wives, left without protection whilst 
ht* their husbands were striving to do their duty in 
ems ' the Lines, were savagely cut to pieces in their 
burning homes; and little children were massacred beneath the 
eyes of their mother. Then delicate English ladies, girt about 
with fiery danger, death on every side, turned, with a large- 
hearted sympathy, their thoughts towards their suffering fellow- 
countrywomen, and tried to leseue them from the threatened 
doom. In adjacent bungalows were two ladies, wives of officers 
of' the Brigade. One was under special protection, for her 
husband had endeared himself to the men of his 
Mrs Cnngie. ^ r00 p unfailing kindness and consideration 

for them. The other, wife of the Adjutant of the 11th Kegi- 
ment, had but recently come from England, and 
Mis. chambers. wag s t ran g e to all the environments of her situa¬ 
tion, The more experienced Englishwoman, seeing the danger 
of her position, and hearing the shrieks which issued from her 
house, was moved with a great compassion, and sent her 
servants to rescue the affrighted creature from the fury of her 
assailants. But when, after some delay, they entered her house, 
they found her covered with wounds, lying dead upon the 
floor. Then the insurgents, having done their bloody work, 
raged furiously against the adjacent bungalow, and were only 
driven from their purpose by the fidelity of some of Craigie’s 


*■ Mrs. G-rcatlieiTs Narrative. See also note in Appendix for some 
account of the gallant end devoted conduct of Suiud Mir Klian, an Afghan 
pensioner resident at Miralh. 
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troopers, who were ready to save the wife of their Captain at 
the risk of their own lives. In the course of the night, after 
doing good service, Craigio returned, in fear and trembling, 
to his household gods, thinking to find them shattered and 
desecrated; but, bv the exceeding mercy of God, safe himself, 
he found them safe, and soon had matured measures for their 
escape. Wrapping up the ladies in dark-coloured horse-cloths 
to conceal their white garments in the glare of the burning 
station, he led them from the house, and hiding under trees, or 
in a ruined temple, they passed the night in sleepless horror. 
Often the voices of bands of mutineers or plunderers in the 
compound smote upon their ears; but there were help and 
protection in the presence of a few of Craigie’s troopers, who 
hovered about the place, and in some of his own body-servants, 
who were equally true to their master. In the early morning 
the enemy had cleared off, and there was a prospect of escape. 
So they returned sadly to their dearly-loved home, collected a 
few cherished articles and some necessary clothing, and went 
forth from their Paradise with the flaming sword behind them, 
never again to return. And the leave-takings of that sorrow- 
laden night were the first of many cruel divisions, which tore 
happy families from their homes and sent them forth into the 
wide world, houseless wanderers and fugitives, with a savage 
and remorseless enemy yelling behind them in their track. 

Many other episodes of pathetic interest might here be re¬ 
lated illustrative of the horrors of that night, if historical 
necessity did not forbid such amplitude of detailed recital. 
The sweepings of the gaols and the scum of the Bazaars—all 
the rogues and ruffians of Mfrath, convicted and unconvicted, 
and the robber tribes of the neighbouring villages—were Iodbq 
in the cantonment, plundeiing and destroying wherever an 
English bungalow was to be gutted and burnt. The Sipdhis 
had left the work, which they had commenced, to men who 
found it truly a congenial task. Day dawned; and those who 
survived the night saw how thoroughly the work had been 
done. As they crept from their hiding-places and sought safety 
in the public buildings protected by the Europeans, they saw, in 
the mangled corpses which lay by the wa,j side, in the blackened 
ruins of the houses which skirted the roads, and in the masses 
of immovable properly, thrown out of the dwelling-places of 
the English, and smashed into fragments apparently by blows 
from heavy clubs, ghastly evidences of the fury of their 
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enemies.* But with the morning light a great quietude had 
fallen upon the scene. The Sipahis had departed. The ruffians 
of the griols and the Bazaars and the Gujar villages had slunk 
back into their homes. There was little more to be done— 
nothing more that could he done in the face of the broad day— 
by these despicable marauders. So our people gathered new 
heart; and as the sun rose they thought that our time had come. 
But the Mirath Brigade did nothing more in the clear 
morning light than it had done in the shadow of 
ihe day after. darkness. The English troops, with the Eng¬ 
lish leaders, rose from the bivouac; and it dawned upon them 
that more than two thousand mutineers had made their way 
to Dehli. Even then, if the Carabineers and the Horse Artillery 
had been let loose, they might, before noon, have reached the 
imperial city and held mutiny in check. But contemporary 
annals record only that the European troops. Horse, Foot, and 
Artillery, went out for a reconnaissance “ on the right of the 
Dehli road,” Not a man was despatched to the place which was 
the great centre of political intrigue and political danger—which 
was the great palatial home of the last representative of the 
house of Taimur, and which held a large body of Native troops, 
and the great magazine of Upper India, unprotected by even a de¬ 
tachment of Europeans. Nor less surprising was it, that, with 
all these shameful proofs of the great crimes which had been 
committed, the rising indignation in the breasts of our English 
leaders did not impel them to inflict terrible retribution upon 
other criminals. The Bazaars on that Monday morning must 
have been full of the plundered property of our people, and of 
many dreadful proofs and signs of complicity in the great crime 
of the preceding night. Retribution might have fallen on many 
of the murderers red-handed ; but not a regiment was let loose 
upon the guilty quarter. The murdered bodies were collected 
and laid out in the Theatre, where a mimic tragedy was to have 
been performed that evening; and the slayers of women and 


* 16 The inveterate animosity with which the work of destruction was car¬ 
ried out muy he judged of by the fact that houses "built entirely of masonry, 
with nothing inflammable except the doors and the beams, which for a con¬ 
siderable height from the ground supported the roofs, formed of cement, rest¬ 
ing on kiln-hurot biicks, were as effectually destroyed as the thatched bunga¬ 
lows Projieity which the miscreants could not carry off was thrown out and 
smashed into fragments, evidently pounded with heavy dubs .”—Report of 
Commissioner Williams . 
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children, and the desecrators of onr homesteads, were suffered 
to enjoy unmolested the fruits of their work; * whilst the 
Mirath Brigade, Horse, Foot, and Artillery, marched about 
Cantonments, and looked at the Dehli road along which the 
mutineers had made good their escape f 

What might have been done by our people to overtake the 
guilty actors in the tragedy of that Sunday night, and to strike 
awe into the hearts of all who were minded to follow in the 
same track, may be gathered from an individual example, the 
record of which lies before me. It has been narrated how 
Mrs. Chambers, wife of the Adjutant of the 11th, was foully 
murdered in her bungalow. One of her husband’s friends, 
Lieutenant Moller of the same regiment, obtained soon after¬ 
wards what appeared to be good evidence that a certain butcher 
of the Gi eat Bazaar was the assassin. On this he started in 
his buggy for the Bazaar, tracked out the guilty man, seized 
him, and carried him back to Cantonments with a loaded pistol 
at his head. A drum-head court-martial was assembled, and 
whilst Chambers lay in convulsions in an adjoining room, the 
wretch was tried, found guilty, and sentenced to be hanged. 
And in a little while his lifeless body was swinging from the 
branch of a man go-tree. J There may, at this time, have been 
other examples of individual courage and resolution of the 
same stern character, as there were afterwards in all parts of* 
the disturbed country; but the arm of authority was not up¬ 
lifted to strike, and the multitude of criminals escaped. 

Indeed, wheresoever a number of Englishmen are gathered 
together there will surely be deeds of gallantry, many and 
great, though they may be obliterated by the hand of death 
or lost in the confusion of the hour. And Mirath saw many 
acts of personal bravery done by our people which will never 


* “ It is a marvellous thing that with the dreadful proof oftho night’s work 
m every direction, though groups of savages were actually seen gloating over 
the maugleil and mutilated remains of the victims, the column did nut take 
immediate vengeance on the Sadr Bazaar and its environs, crowded as the 
whole place was with wretcln s hardly concealing their iiondish satisfaction, 
and when there were probably few houses from which plundered properiy 
might not havebeen recovered. But the men were restrained; the bodies wore 
collected and placed in the theatre, in which a dramatic tragedy would have 
bo^n enacted, but for the real and awful one which occurred the night before.” 
—Report of Commissioner Williams. 

t See statement of Colonel Smyth, quoted ante, page 48, note, 
i This was on the Hth of May. 
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perhaps find sufficient record.* Nor should it be forgotten 
that many noble instances of gratitude and generosity, or it 
might perhaps have been only of common humanity, were 
apparent in the conduct of the Natives, who, whilst their 
brethren were striking, put forth their hands to save, and 
risked their own lives to piotect those of the people whose only 
crime it was that they had white faces/f 


* “The firm hearing- of the Deputy-Assistant Commissary-General, who 
stood by his office till his house was in flames, and a young officer rushed in 
with his lower jaw shattered by a musket-ball, and it was evident that the 
mutinous guard would abstain no longer; the gallant resistance of the 
Executive Engineer. Grand Trunk Road; the courage with which at least 
one woman attacke d and wounded her assailants—these and many other 
instances of the fortitude with wliich our couutiymen and countrywomen met 
the unexpected onslaught, deserve notice, but cannot be detailed in such a 
narrative .”—Report of Mr. Commissioner Williams, Unpublished Correspond - 
ence . 

t “ Two Sipaliis of the 11th Native Infantry most carefully escorted two 
ladies, with children, to the Diagoon Barracks. A Muhammadan in the city 
sheltered two Christian families, when the act was not only a singular devia¬ 
tion from the general conduct of his sect, but one full of danger to himself. 
A female servant and washerman succeeded iu saving the \ oung childien of a 
lady, whom also they were attempting to save veilid in Native clothes, when 
a ruffian drew open the veil, saw the pale face, aud cut the poor mother to 
pieces.”— Ibid, 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Seizure of Dehli. 

Whilst the Mirath Brigade were bivouacking on the great 
parade-ground, the troopers of the 3rd Cavalry, 
sealcely drawing rein on the way, were pricking The JfdftinBiii 
on, in hot haste, all through the moonlit night for 
Dehli. And the foot regiments were toiling on laboriously 
behind them, making rapid progress under the impulse of a great 
fear. It is hard tD believe that on that Sabbath evening a 
single Native soldier had discharged his piece without a belief, 
in his inmost heart, that he was going straight to maityrdom. 
A paroxysm of suicidal insanity was upon them. They were 
in a great passion of the Present, and were reckless of the 
Future. But the sound of the carbines and the rifles and the 
ruar of the guns, with their deadly showers of ^rape and 
canister, must have been ringing in their ears, and they must 
have felt that they were lost hopelessly. And now, as they 
speeded onwards in the broad moonlight, they must have 
listened for the noise of the pursuing Dragoons, and must have 
felt, in their panic flight, that the Europeans would soon ho 
upon them. But hour after hour passed, and there was no 
sound of pursuit; and soon after break of day they saw the 
waters of the Jamnah glittering in the morning sun, and the 
great City of Refuge rose encouragingly before them. Before 
eight o’clock, the foremost troopers had crossed the river by the 
bridge of boats, had cut down the toll-keeper, had fired the toll¬ 
house, had slain a solitary Englishman who was returning to 
Dehli across the bridge; and under the windows of the King’s 
Palace they were now clamouring for admittance, calling upon 
his Majesty for help, and declaring that they had killed the 
English at Mfrath and had come to fight for the Faith. 
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Hearing their cry, the King summoned to his presence 
Captain Douglas, the Commandant of the Palace 
Palace. Guards. In the Hall of Audience, supporting Lis 
tottering limbs with a staff, the agerl monarch met 
the English Captain. Douglas said that he would descend and 
speak to the troopers; but the King implored him not to go, 
lest his life should he sacrificed, and laying hold of one his 
hands, whilst Assan-ullah, the King’s physician, took the other, 
imperatively forbade him to go down to the gate. Then 
Douglas went out on a balcony and told the troopers to depart, 
as their presence was an annoyance to the King. ITe might as 
well have spoken to the winds. Baffled at one point, they made 
good their entrance at. another. It was in vain to tell them to 
close the gates, there were so many ; and the guards were not 
to be trusted. It happened th^t the 38th Sipahi Regiment was 
then on duty in the city—that i egiment which had successfully 
defied the Government when it had been designed to send it 
across the Black Water.* Already they were prepared to cast 
in their lot with the mutineers. The Calcutta Gate was the 
nearest to the bridge of boats; but when this was closed the 
troopers made their way along the road that runs between tho 
palace walls and the river to the Rajghat Gate, which was 
opened to them by the Muhammadans of the Thauba-Bazaar, 
and they clattered into the town. 

Then ensued a scen& of confusion which it is difficult to 
describe. Cutting down every European they could 
Progress find, and setting fire to their houses, they doubled 
insurrection, hack towards the Calcutta Gate, where they learnt * 
that Commissioner Eraser, Douglas of the Palace 
Guards, and other leading Englishmen would be found. As 
they rode on, with the cry of 11 Din-Din ! ” they were followed 
by an excited Muhammadan rabble. The citizens closed their 
shops in amazement and terror, and from one end of Dehli to 
the other, as the news ran along the streets, there was sore 
bewilderment and perplexity, and everybody looked for the 
coming of the pursuing Englishmen, and feared that they would 
inflict a terrible retribution upon the city that had harboured 
the guilty fugitives. But no English regiments were coming 
to the rescue. And these maddened Native troopers, with such 
vile followers as they could gather up in the streets of Dehli, 


* See anie , vol. i. 
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were now masters of the city. They knew that throughout all 
the Sipahi regiments in Cantonments there was not a man who 
would pull a trigger, or draw a sword, or light a port-fire in 
defence of his English officer. Without a fear, therefore, they 
rushed on, scenting the English blood, eager for the larger 
game, and ever proclaiming as they went glory to the Padishah 
and death to the Faringhis. 

Whilst the Mirath mutineers were coming up from the 
further end of the long line of palace buildings, Commissioner 
Fraser at the other end was vainly endeavouring to secure the 
loyalty of the Sipahi Guards. Captain Douglas *lso had gone 
forth on the same vain errand. But it was soon clear that they 
were powerless. The troopeis came upon them, and the 38th, 
heedless of Fraser’s appeals, fraternised with the new-comers. 
Words now were nothing; authority was nothing. In the face 
of that surging multitude, increasing in numbers and in fuiy 
every moment, the English gentlemen felt that they carried 
their lives in their hands. When the leading tr jopers galloped 
up, Fraser anil Douglas were in a buggy together; but, seeing 
the danger that beset them, they descended and made for the 
gate of the civil guard-house, or police-station, where other 
Englishmen joined them. Taking a musket fre u one of the 
guards, Fraser shot the foremost of the troopers dead, and those 
who followed, seeing their comrade drop, fell back a little space; 
but the multitude behind pressed on, and it was soon apparent 
that safety was to be found only in flight. Fraser then re¬ 
entered his buggy and drove for the Labor Gate of the Palace, 
whilst Douglas flung himself into the ditch of the Fort, and 
though severely injured by the fall, thus sheltered from the fire 
of the enemy, crept towards the Palace Gate. Some Chnprasis of 
the Palace Guard, who had followed him, lifted him up, almost 
powerless from the injuries he had received, and one of them 
took the Captain on .his shoulders and carried him into, the 
Palace. Presently Fraser and Hutchinson, the Collector, who 
had been wounded at the commencement of tho affray, arrived 
also at the Palace.* 


* All this is neceBBarily given upon Native evidence, adduced at the trials' 
of the King of Debit and Mugliul Beg. In some respects the statements ate' 
contradictory. One witness says that Mr. Hutchinson accompanied Captain 
Douglas; another that he arrived wiLh Mr. Fraser. A third says, that as 
soon as Captain Douglas was able to speak, ho ordered his Chaprtisis to 
search for Mr. Hutchinson and bring him into the Pulaee. 
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In the apartments occupied by Captain Douglas there were 
then residing, as his guests, Mr. Jennings, the 
Fraser. rofMr ‘ English Chaplain, Miss Jennings, his daughter, 
and a young lady named Clifford, a friend of 
the latter. Mr. Jennings had from an early hour of the 
morning been watching through a telescope the advance of 
the Mirath mutineers, and he knew that there was mischief in 
the wind. Hearing a noise, he went below and found that 
Captain Douglas had just been brought in and placed on a 
stone seat in a lower court. Under his directions, Douglas and 
Hutchinson were carried by some of the Palace Guards up the 
staircase to the apartments over the gateway,* whilst Fraser 
remained below, endeavouring to allay the excitement. Standing 
at the foot of the stairs, with a sword in his hand, the last- 
named was addressing a noisy crowd, when a man named 
Mughul Beg, an orderly of the Palace Guards, rushed upon 
him and clove his cheek to the bone.j The others followed up 
the attack, cutting at him with their swords, and presently 
Simon Fraser, Commissioner, lay a corpse at the foot of the 
stairs. 

Meanwhile, in the upper rooms, Douglas and Hutchinson 
were lying in grievous pain, and the Jennings 
JenmngsL! he family were ministering to them. The excited 
crowd, having murdered the Commissioner, now 
rushed up the staircase eager for the blood of the other English 
gentlemen. An attempt was made to close the doors at the 
head of the staircases, but the murderous gang forced their way 
upwards, streamed into the rooms where Douglas, Hutchinson, 
Jennings, and the innocent young Englishwomen were listening 
with dismay to the tumult below, and before a prayer could be 
lifted up had massacred them with exultant ferocity. It 
was quickly done. A brief and bloody murder, terrible to 


* Some statements are to the effect that Mr. Jennings and Mr. Hutchinson 
cairied Douglas upstairs. 

f Here, again, there is discordant evidence. On the trial of the King, it 
was moie than once stated that the fiist blow was s.ruck by one H&jf, a 
lapidary or seal-engraver, who (according to one witness) “inflicted a deep 
and mortal wound on the right side of his neek ” But at the trial of Mughul 
Beg, five years afterwards (1862), it was stated by cue Bakhta war Singh ihat 
he “saw the prisoner inflict the fiist wound which was on Mr. Fraser’s fape.” 
Another witnBBS, Kislian Singh, also stated, saw the prisoner strike the 
first blow.” 
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contemplate, then stained the Dehli Palace; but no circum¬ 
stances of shameful outrage aggravated the horror of the 
deed.* 

There was then a scene of fearful uproar and confusion, which 
filled the old King with bewilderment and terror. The 
murderers, with their blood-stained swords in their hands, went 
about boasting of their crimes, and calling upon others to 
follow their example. The courtyards and the corridors of the 
Palace were swarming with the mutineers of the 3rd Cavalry 
and of the 38 th, and soon the Mi rath Infantry Regiments f 
began to swell the dangerous crowd, whilst an excited Muham¬ 
madan rabble mingled with the Sipahis and the Palace Guards. 
The troopers stabled their horses in the courts of the Palace. 
The foot-men, weary with the long night march, turned the 
Hall of Audience into a barrack, and littered down on the floor. 
Guards were posted all about the Palace. And the wretched, 
helpless King found that his royal dwelling-house was in 
military occupation. 

Whilst these events were passing within the precincts of the 
Palace, in the quarter of the city most inhabited by the English 
residents, the work of carnage and destruction was proceeding 
apace. It is not easy to fix the precise hour at which each parti¬ 
cular incident in the dreadful catalogue of crime and suffering 
occurred. But it seems to have been under the meridian sun that 
the principal unofficial Englishmen in Dehli fell victims to the 
fury of the enemy. About noon the Dehli Bank was attacked and 
plundered, and all its chief servants, after a brave The Debll Banl . 
resistance, massacred. Mr. Beresford, the manager e e 
of the Bank, took refuge with his wife and family on the roof 
of one of the outbuildings. And there, for some time, they 
stood at bay, he with a sword in his hand, ready to strike, 
whilst his courageous helpmate was armed with a spear. Thus, 


* It was stated, aud for some time believed, that the English ladies had 
neen dragged before the King, aiul either murdered in his presence or by his 
orders, anil some highly dramatic incidents have been published illustrative 
of this complicity of the Mughul in the first mm this. But there is not the 
least foundation for these stories. On the other hand, it is on evidence that 
Captain Douglas, shortly before his (hath, sent a message to the King, re¬ 
questing him to send palanquins to remove the ladies to the Queen’s apart¬ 
ments, and that he did so—but too lase. 

t There is considerable diversity of statement relating to the hour at which 
the Mi'rath Infantry Regiments arris ed. 
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■with, resolute bravery, they defended the gorge of the staircase, 
until the assailants, seeing no hope of clearing the passage, 
retii ed to t-cale the walls in the rear of the house. The attnck 
was then renewed, but still the little party on the roof made 
gallant resistance. It is related by an eye-witness that ono 
man fell dead beneath the lady's spear. But to resist was but 
to protract the pains of death. They were overpowered and 
killed, and the Bank was gutted from floor to roof. The Dehli 
Press establishment shared the same fate. The 
Pres? ehh Christian compositors had gathered there, in pur¬ 
suance of their craft; and never, perhaps, since the 
first dawn of printing had work been done sadder and grimmer 
than this—for it was theirs to record in type that the hand of 
death was upon them. The telegraph had brought in the 
early morning tidings that the Mirath mutineers were hasten¬ 
ing to Dehli, and would soon be at the city gates. Some must 
have felt then that they were composing their own death- 
warrants. The little slips of printed paper—Dehli Gazette 
“Extras”—went forth, and the printers remained to meet the 
cri&is which they had jnst announced. Abont midday a crowd 
of insurgents rushed into the office, killed all the Christian 
compositors who could not effect their escape, and with clubs 
and poles destroyed the house and its contents, taking away 
all the type that they could carry to turn to another and a 
deadlier use. Everywhere the Christian people were butcheied, 
their property was plundered or destroyed, and then their 
houses were fired.* The Church was an especial object of the 
fury of the insui’gents. They gloated over the desecration of 
all that was hell in reverence by our Christian people. They 
tore down and shattered the monumental slabs on the walls; 
they seized the sacramental plate; then they ascended to the 
belli y, rang a peal in derision, and, loosening or cutting the 
ropes, let the bells fall with a crash on the stones below. 

Meanwhile there was great excitement in the British Canton- 


* “PrnatB houses were entered by troopers (their horses being held at the 
gates of the gardens), who said that they did not come for loot but life , and 
when they were disappointed in their greed for European life they let in the 
budmashes of the city, who, in the space of half an hour, cleared out the best- 
regulated houses from punkah to floorcloth. They thr-n either set flic to the 
house, or, if it were not of an inflammable natuie, they pulled out Ihe doors 
and window-frames, &c., in some cases the beams irom the roofs.”— Mr. 
Wagentreiber’s Narrative . 
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ments, where the Sipahi regiments of the Company were posted. 
Our military foice was cantoned on a ridge over¬ 
looking the great city, at a distance of about two cantonments, 
miles from it. There had dui in g the preceding week 
been no symptoms of inquietude among them. Some Native 
officers from the Dehli regiments had been sitting on the great 
Mirath Couit-Martial; but how far they sympathised with the 
prisoners cannot be confidently declared. It would have been 
strange, however, if what had happened at Barrackpur and 
Barhampur had not been discussed at Mirath, and if the Native 
officers bad not carried back with them that uneasy feeling of 
the something coming which was rapidly spreading from station 
to station. It is certain, however, that on the afternoon of the 
Christian Sabbath, whiih saw at Mirath the first great baptism 
of blood, a cairiage arrived in tlie Dehli Cantonments full oi 
Natives, who, though not in regimental uniform, ware known 
to be Sipahis from Mirath.* What was said or done in the 
Lines on that evening and duiing the ensuing niglit can only 
be conjectured. But the following morning found every regi¬ 
ment ripe for revolt. 

At the early sunrise parade of that day all the troops in the 
Dehli Cantonments—the 38th, the 54th, and 74th Regiments, 
with the Native Artillery—were assembled to bear the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Court-Martial on Isri Pandi, the Barrackpur 
Jamadar,* read aloud; and as they were read, there arose 
from the assembled Sip&liis a murmur of disapprobation. 
There was nothing beyond this; hut some officers in Canton¬ 
ments, who had been eagerly watching the signs of the times, 
felt that a crisis was approaching. At the early breakfast, 
however, where our officers met each other, after morning parade, 
at mess-houses or private bungalows, there was the wonted 
amount of light-hearted conversation and careless laughter. 
And when they separated, and each man went to his home to 
bathe and dress, and prepare for the larger breakfast and the 
business or the pleasure of the morning, it was not thought 
that the day would differ from other days. But before the 
work of the toilet was at an end our people were startled by 
the tidings that the Native Cavalry from Mirath were forcing 
their way into the city. Native servants and Sipdlii orderlies 
carried the news to their officers, and every man hurried on his 


* See evidence of Captain Tytler at the trial of the King of Dehli. 
t Isri Pandi had been hanged on April 22nd ,—Ante , vdI. i, p. 4^9, 
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clothes, feeling that there was work before him. But even 
then the prevailing idea was that there had been an escape 
from gaol; no more. No one thought that there was danger to 
an Empire. If, it was said, the troops at Mirath had mutinied, 
the strong body of Europeans there—the Rifles, the Carabineers, 
and the white Artillery—would surely have been upon their 
track. It was not possible that more than a few fugitives 
could ever reach Dehli. 


So argued our officers on the Dehli Ridge, as they listened 
to the bugle-call and buckled on their swords. 
RMe^and 54th were ordered out for service, and two 

tM 64 th. of De Tessier’s guns were to accompany them 

to the city. It was necessarily a work of time 
to get the field-pieces ready for action; so Ripley, leaving 
two companies to escort the Artillery, marched down to the 
nearest gate. This was the Kashmir Gate. A little way on 
the other side of it was the Main-guard, at which some men 
of the 38th were posted. They had already in their hearts 
cast in their lot with the mutineers, and when Ripley appeared 
with the 54th the time for action had come, and they threw off 
then the last remnant of disguise. The troopers of the 3rd 
Cavalry, with the insurgent rabble from the town, were 
surging onwards towards the gate. The 54th, who had brought 
down their pieces unloaded, now received the order to load ; 


and meanwhile Captain Wallace, acting as field-officer of the 
day, who had taken command of the Main-guard, ordered the 
38th to fire upon the mutineers. To this they responded only 
with insulting sneers. Not a man brought his musket to the 
“ present. 15 

This was the turning-point of the great disaster. The 54tli 


were scarcely less faithless than their comrades. They fired in 
the air, and some, perhaps, fired upon their officers.* After 
shooting two of the insurgents, Ripley was out down, and near 
him fell also the lifeless bodies of Smith and Bnrrowes, Edwards 


and Waterfield. When the two companies in the rear approached 
the Kashmir Gate with the guns, they met Captain Wallace 


aiding in hot haste towards them; he begged them, for mercy’s 
sake, to hurry on, as the troopers were shooting down our 


officers. Soon they had ghastly evidence of this dismal truth, 


* There seems to be some doubt about the conduct of the 54tli in this first 
collision. It is stated, however, that Colonel Ripley declared that his own 
men had bayoneted him. 
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for the mangled body of their Colonel was being brought out, 
54 literally hacked to pieces/ 5 Paterson then ordered his men to 
load, and pushed on with all speed to tliB gate. But the report 
of the approach of the guns had already awed the mutineers, 
and when they passed the gate our officers found no trace of the 
enemy whom they had come to attack, except in the receding 
figures of a few troopers, who were scampeiing towards the city. 
But they found most miserable traces of the preceding conflict, 
in the dead bodies of their comrades, which were scattered 
about the place. These were now brought in to the Main- 
guard, before which the guns had been planted, and the two 
companies of the 54th posted as a garrison. And there they 
remained hour after hour, gaining no assured intelligence of 
the movements of the rebels, and ever cheerful in the thought 
that aid from Mirath, with its strong European force, must 
certainly be close at hand. 

Meanwhile, Captain Wallace had been directed by Majo] 
Paterson to bring up the 74th Regiment with two 
more guns. Major Abbott, on gaining intelligence 
of the defection of the 38th, and the doubtful con¬ 
duct of the 54th, mounted his horse, hastened to the Lines of his 
regiment, and addressed his men. He told them that the time 
had come for them to prove that they were true and loyal 
soldiers; and he called for volunteers to accompany him down 
to the Kashmir Gate. There was not a man there who did not 
come to the front; and when the order was given to load, they 
obeyed it with befitting alacrity. Then they marched down, 
with two more guns, under Lieutenant Aislabie, and about mid¬ 
day were welcomed by Paterson and his party at tlie Main- 
guard. The force at this post had now been strengthened by 
the return of some Sipahis of the 54th, who had gone off in the 
confusion, and, having roamed about for some time in a state of 
bewilderment and panic, had at last turned back to the point 
from which they had started, hanging on to the skirts of ciroxun- 
stance, wondering what would be the result, and waiting to see 
whether a retributive force from Mirath was sweeping into the 
City of the Mughul. 

Time passed, and the slant shadows thrown by the descending 
sun were falling upon the Main-guard. Yet still 
no authentic intelligence of what was passing At gu a e rd Main " 
in the city reached our expectant officers, except 
that which was conveyed to them by European fugitives who 

VOL. II. F 
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sought safety there fi om other parts of the city. Scared and 
bewildered they had come in, each with some story of an escape^ 
from death, providential—almost miraculous. But there was 
little room for rejoicing, as it seemed to them that they had 
been saved from old dangers only to encounter new. At the 
Main-guard they were surrounded by Sipahis, waiting only a 
fitting oppoitunity, to disencumber themselves of the last 
remnant of their outward fidelity. At any moment they might 
break out into open revolt, and shoot down the Europeans of 
both sexes congregated in the enclosure. It was a time of 
intense anxiety. It was evident that the insurrection was 
raging in the city. There was a confused roar, presaging a 
great tumult, and smoke and fire were seen ascending from the 
European quarter. 

Then there was, at intervals, a sound of Artillery, the 
meaning of which was not correctly known, and then a tre¬ 
mendous explosion, which shook the Main-guard to its very 
foundation. Looking to the quarter whence the noise pro¬ 
ceeded, they saw a heavy column of smoke obscuring the sky ; 
and there was no doubt in men’s minds that the great Magazine 
had exploded—whether by accident or design could only be 
conjectured. But whilst the party in the Guard-house were 
speculating on the event, two European officers joined them, 
one of whom was so blackened with smoke that it was difficult 
to discern his features. They were Artillery subalterns, who 
had just escaped from the great explosion. The story which 
it was theirs to tell is one which will never be forgotten. 

The great Dehli Magazine, with all its vast supplies of 
munitions of war, was in the city at no great 
Kx Mapa 2 ine. the distance from tbe Palace. It was in charge of 
Lieutenant George Willoughby, of the Bengal 
Artillery, with whom were associated Lieutenants Forrest and 
Raynor, officers of the Ordnance Commissariat Department, 
and six European Conductors and Commissariat Sergeants. 
All the rest of the establishment was Native. Early morning 
work is a condition of Anglo-Indian life, and Willoughby was 
at the Magazine superintending the accustomed duties of his 
department, and little dreaming what the day would, bring 
forth, when Forrest came in accompanied by the magistrate, 
Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, and informed him that the Miratli 
mutineers were streaming across the river. It was Metcalfe’s 
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object to obtain from the Magazine a couple of guns where¬ 
with to defend the Bridge. But it was soon apparent that the 
time for such defence had passed. The troopers had crossed 
the river, and had found ingress at the Palace Gate. A brave 
and resolute man, who, ever in the midst of danger, seemed 
almost to bear a charmed life, Metcalfe then went about other 
work, and Willoughby braced himself up for the defence of 
the Magazine. He knew how much depended on its safety. 
He knew that not only the mutinous soldiery, but the dangerous 
classes of Dehli, would pour down upon the Magazine, some 
eager to seize its accumulated munitions of war, others greedy 
only for plunder. If, he thought, he could hold out but a little 
while, the white regiments at Mirath would soon come to his 
aid, and a strong guard of English Riflemen, with guns manned 
by European artillerymen, would make the Magazine secure 
against all comers. It was soon plain that the Native Establish¬ 
ment of the Magazine was not to he trusted. But there were 
nine resolute Englishmen who calmly prepared themselves to 
face^ the tremendous odds which threatened them, and, if tliu 
sacrifice were required, to die beneath the ruins of the Magazine, 
Cheered by the thought of the approaching succour from Mirath, 
these brave men began their work. The outer gates were closed 
and barricaded. Guns were then brought out, loaded with double 
charges of grape, and posted within the gates. One of the Nino, 
with port-fire in hand, stood ready to discharge the contents of 
the six-pounders full upon the advancing enemy if they should 
find their way into the enclosure. These arrangements com¬ 
pleted, a train was laid from the powder-magazine, and on a 
given signal from Willoughby, if further defence should be 
hopeless, a match was to be applied to it, and the Magazine 
blown into the air. 

Whilst in this attitude of defence, a summons to surrender 
came to them in the name of the King. It was treated with 
contemptuous silence. Again and again messengers came from 
the Palace saying that his Majesty had ordered the gates to bo 
opened, and the stores given up to the Army. If not, ladders 
would he sent, and the Magazine would he carried by escalade. 
Unmoved by these menaces, Willoughby and Forrest answered 
nothing, hut looked to their defences; and presently it was 
plain that the scaling-ladders had arrived. The enemy were 
swarming over the walls. At this point all the Natives in the 
Magazine, the gun-lascars, the artificers and others whose dofec- 

f 2 
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tion had been expected, threw off their disguise, and, ascending 
some sloping sheds, joined the enemy on the other side. 

The time for vigorous action had now arrived. As the enemy 
streamed over the walls, round after round of mux*deroiis grape- 
shot from our guns, delivered with all the coolness and steadi¬ 
ness of a practice-parade, riddled the advancing multitudes; but 
still they poured on, keeping up a heavy fire of musketry from 
the walls.* Yet hoping almost against hope to hear the longed- 
for sound of the coming help from Mfratli, the devoted English¬ 
men held their ground until their available ammunition was 
expended. Then further defence was impossible; they could 
not leave the guns to bring up shot from the Magazine, and 
there were none to help them. Meanwhile, the mutineers were 
forcing their way at other unprotected points into the great 
enclosure, and it was plain that the Nine—two among them 
wounded, though not disabled, for the strung will kept them at 
their posts—could no longer hold the great storehouse from the 
grasp of the enemy. So the signal was given. Conductor 
Scully fired the train. In a few seconds there was a tremendous 
explosion. The Magazine had been blown into the air. 

Not one of that gallant band expected to escape with his life. 
But four of the Nine, in the confusion which ensued, though at 
first stunned and bewildered, shattered and bruised, made good 
their retreat from the ruins. Willoughby and Forrest escaped 
to the Main-guard. Raynor and Buckley took a different direc¬ 
tion, and eventually reached Mirath. Scully and his gallant 
comrades were never seen alive again. Bnt the lives thus 
nobly sacrificed were dearly paid for by the enemy. Hundreds 
perished in that great explosion; and others at a distance were 
struck down by the fragments of the building, or by bullets 
flung from the cartridges ignited in store. But it was not 
possible that by any such explosion as this the immense material 
resources of the great Dehli Magazine should be so destroyed as 
to be unserviceable to the enemy. The effect of the heroic 
deed, which has given to those devoted Nine a cherished place 
in History, can never be exactly computed. But the grandeur 
of the conception is not to be measured by its results. From 
one end of India to another it filled men’s minds with enihu- 


* The assailants appear to have been principally Sipahis of tlxe 11th and 
20th Regiments from Mnath. 
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siastic admiration; and when news reached England that a 
young Artillery officer namel Willoughby had blown up the 
Dehli Magazine, there was a burst ot' applause that came from 
the deep heart of the nation. It was the first of many intrepid 
acts which hare made us proud of our countrymen in India; 
but its brilliancy has never been eclipsed. 

In the British Cantonment on the Ridge a column of white 
smoke was seen to arise from the city, and pre¬ 
sently the sound of the explosion was heard. It 
was then four o’clock. Brigadier Graves and the Cantonments, 
officers under him htd been exerting themselves 
to keep together such nf the troops as had not marched down 
to the Dehli City, ever hoping that the Europeans from Mirath 
would soon come to their relief, and wondering why they were 
so long in making their appearance. It seemed strange, but it 
was possible, that the extent of the danger was not apprehended 
by General Hewitt; strange that it should be necessary to send 
fur succours to Mirath, and ye h , as the day advanced and no 
help came, it clearly had become necessary to appeal for the aid 
which ought to have been freely and promptly sent. Then one 
brave man stepped forward and offered to carry a letter to the 
General at Mirath. This was Doctor Batson, the Surgeon of the 
74th Regiment. The gallant offer was accepted. The letter 
was written, and placed in Batson’s hands. He took leave of 
his wife and children, whom he might never see again, disguised 
himself as a Fakir, and set forth on his perilous journey. But 
well as he played his part, and able as he was to speak the 
language of the country as fluently as his own, he had not pro¬ 
ceeded far before his disguise was penetrated ; the colour of his 
eyes had betrayed him. He was fired upon by the Siptihis, 
robbed and stripped by the villagers, and finally cast adrift, to 
wander about naked and hungiy, weary and footsore, passing 
through every kind of peril, and enduring every kind of 
pain. 

All day long the Sipahis in the Cantonment had been hover¬ 
ing upon the brink of open mutiny. They had committed nn 
acts of violence against their officers, but, like their oomrades at 
the Main-guard, though held back by the fear of tho white 
regiments that were expected from Mirath, they were festering 
with the bitterness of national hatred, and eager to strike. The 
ladies and children had been gathered up and sheltered in a 
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place known as tlie Flagstaff Tower.* There two of De Tessier’s 
guns were posted; but the Native gunners were not to he 
trusted, and besides the officers, there were only nineteen 
Europeans, or Christians, in the Cantonment. It was felt that 
at any moment a crisis might arrive, when nothing hut a sudden 
flight could save the lives of this little handful of our people. 
The explosion of the Magazine seems to have brought on the 
inevitable moment, when the last links that bound the Native 
soldiery to their European officers were to be broken. 

At the Main-guard in the City, as in the Cantonment on the 
Ridge, the same process was going on in the light 

Main-gnar^ 0 °f the setting sun. The disaffection of the Dehli 
regiments had ripened into general mutiny. The 
last lestraints were flung aside under an assumed conviction 
that the Europeans from Mirath were not coming to avenge 
their slaughtered brethren. The great national cause was 
swelling into portentous external dimensions under the infla¬ 
tions of the King and Princes, and others of stronger lungs than 
their own. Everywhere it had been noised about from early 
morning that the King was on the side of the mutineers, and 
that to tight against the English was to fight for the Kiug—to 
light for the restoratinn of the Mughul throne—to fight for the 
religion of the Prophet. And as the day advanced there were 
more unmistakable signs that this was neither an invention nor 
ti delusion. The inmates of the Palace, timid, feeble, effete as 
they were, had plainly risen against the dominant Christian 
power. The yoke of the Faringhis was to be cast off. The 
time had come when all the great offices of state would again be 
tilled by the people of the East—by Muhammadans and Hindus, 


* This Flags'aff Tower become aftrrwards very celebrated in the histoiy 
ot the siege of Dehli. On the 11th of May it was little better than a £k Blaik 
Hole” The scene within the tower is thus described by on eye-witness: 
‘ b Here we found a huge number of ladies and children collected in a round 
room some eighteen feet in diameter. Servants, male and female, were 
huddled together with them; many ladies were in a fainting condition from 
extieme heat and nervous excitement, and all wore that expression of anxiety 
sr> near akin to despair. Heie were widows mourning their husbands* murder, 
sisters weeping over the report of a brothers death, and some there were 
whose husbands were t-till on duly in the midst of tl e disaffected Sipaliis, of 
whose fate they were as yet ignorant. It was a Black Hole in miniature, 
with all but the last horrible features of that dreadful prison, and I was glad 
even to stand in the sun to catch a breath of fre&li air.”— Mr. TVagentreiber , $ 
Narrative. 
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under the restored dynasty of the Mughuls. And whilst many 
were inspired by these sentiments many also were moved by a 
great lust of plunder; and as the sun neared the horizon, and 
still there were no signs uf the avenging Englishmen on the 
road from Mirath, mas*acre and spoliation were safe and easy, 
and all the scum of Dehli, therefore, was seen upon the surface 
of the rebellion. 

To hold out any longer against such ovei whelming odds was 
now wholly impossible. At the Main-guard the massacre of 
our people was commenced by a volley from the 38th, delivered 
with terrible effect into the midst of them. Gordon, the field- 
officer of the day, fell from his horse with a musket-ball in his 
body, and died without a groan. Smith and Eeveley of the 
74th were shot dead.* That any Christian person escaped 
amidst the shower of musketry that was poured upon them 
seemed to be a miraculous deliverance. There was now nothing 
left to the suruvors but to seek safety in flight. There was 
but one means of escape, and that a perilous, almost a hopeless, 
one. There was an embrasure in the bastion skirting the court¬ 
yard of the Main-guard, through which egress might he obtained, 
and by dropping down into a ditch—a fall of some thirty feet — 
and ascending the opposite scarp, the slope of the glacis might 
he g lined, beyond which there was some jungle, which might 
afford cover to the fugitives till nightfall. Young and active 
officers, not crippled by wounds, might accomplish this ; but the 
despairing cries of some Englishwomen from the inner rooms of 
the Guard-house reminded them that they cotild nut think 
wholly of themselves. To remain in the Guard was to court 
death. The mutineers were not only firing upon our people 
with their muskets, hut pointing their guns at us. The only 
hope left was a descent into the ditch, but even that was more 
like despair. So tlxe women were brought to the embrasure, 
and, whilst in terror and confusion they were discussing the 
possibility of the descent, a round-shot passed over their heads, 
and they felt that there was not a moment to be lost. The 
officers then fastened their belts together, and thus aided, whilst 
some dropped into the ditch to receive the women, others helped 
them from above to descend. At last, not without rmioh diffi- 


* “The latter (Reviley) had a Ion led gun in his hand : he quietly raised 
himself up with a dying effort, and, discharging 1 both barrels into a ’knot of 
SipShis below, the next moment expired /’—Lieutenant Vi hart'a Narrative* 
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culty, aggravated "by the terror of the poor creatures who were 
"being rescued, the whole were lowered into the ditch ; and then 
came the still more difficult task of ascending the opposite bank. 
The steepness of the ascent and the instability of the soil made 
their footing so insecure, that again and again they were foiled 
in the attempt to reach the summit. The earth gave way 
beneath them, and helping men and helpless women rolled back 
to the bottom of the ditch amid>t a shower of crumbling earth. 
Despair, however, gave them superhuman energy, and at last 
the whole of our little party had surmounted the outer slope of 
the ditch, and were safe upon the crest of the glacis. Then 
they made their way into the jungle which skirted it, and 
pushed on, some in the direction of the Cantonments, and some 
in the direction of Metcalfe House. 

Meanwhile, in the British Cantonment on the Ridge, our 
people had been reduced to the same extremity of 

Sntonments. despair. The Sipahis had turned upon them and 
now held possession of the guns. It was no longer 
possible to defend the place or to keep together even the few 
Native soldiers who were inclined to remain faithful, under the 
influence of old hahits and personal attachments. Two circum¬ 
stances, however, were in favour of the English in Cantonments. 
One was, that the Sipahis at a distance from the Palace and the 
City were less acquainted with the extent to which the Royal 
Family and the Muhammadan citizens of Delili were aiding and 
supporting the mutineers. The other was, that our officers, 
being at their homes, had facilities of conveyance—horses, and 
carriages, and carts—wherewith to carry off their families to 
Mirath or Karnal, with some provisions for the journey, and 
perhaps some of the remnant of their household gods. When 
first they moved off, there was a slight show or pretence of the 
* Sip&his going with them. They Tell in to the word of command, 
and, for a little space, accompanied the departing Englishmen ; 
hut soon the columns were broken up, the Sipahis streamed into 
the Bazaars, and all semblance of discipline was abandoned. 
Three or lour officers, who had remained with them, tried to 
rally their men in vain. The Sipahis implored them to escape 
before the rabble from the city burst upon the Cantonment. 
Already, indeed, the English carriages had been lighted upon 
their way by the blaze of our burning bungalows. If the 
officers who were the last to quit the Cantonment could rescue 
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the regimental colours, it was the most that they could hope to 
accomplish.* 

So, forth from the Cantonment and forth from the City went 
our fugitive people. Many narratives of deep and 
painful interest have been written, descriptive of The 5i!ffii. frMI1 
the sufferings which they endured, and the dangers 
which they encountered. It has been narrated how they hid 
themselves now in the jungle, now in the ruins of uninhabited 
buildings; how they tore off their epaulettes or other bright 
appendages of their uniform lest they should attract notice by 
glittering in the moonlight or the sunshine ; how they crouched 
like hares in form, or hid themselves in gaps and hollows ; how 
they were tracked and despoiled by robbers; how they were 
lured into seemingly friendly villages and then foully mal¬ 
treated; how they waded through or swam rivers, carrying the 
women and children across as best they could ; how they were 
beaten and stripped, and sent on their way under the fierce 
unclouded sun of the Indian summer, without clothing and 
without food; how they often laid themselves down at night 
weary, exhausted, and in sore pain, crouching close to each other 
for warmth, expecting, almost hoping that death would come at 
once to relieve them from their sufferings; how delicate women 
and young children struggled on, sometimes separated from 
their husbands or fathers, but ever finding consolation and 
support in the kindly and chivalrous ministrations of English 
gentlemen.f Some made good their way to Mirath, some to 
Karn&l, some to Ambdlah. Others perished miserably on the 
road, and a few, unable to proceed, were left behind by their 
companions. This was the sorest trial of all that befell the 
fugitives. It went to the hearts of these brave men to abandon 
any of their fellow-suffei ors who could not longer share their 
flight. But there was no help for it. So once or twice, after 
vain endeavours to carry the helpless ones to a place of safety, 
it was found that, with the enemy on their track, death to the 
Many must follow further efforts to t-avo the One, and so tho 
wretched creature was left behind to die.J 


* The last to quit the Cantonment were, apparent! v, Colonel Knvvctt of 
tho 38th, Lieutenant Gumbier, Captain Peile, ami Captain Hol'aml 
t And nobly the women played their parts, and not alwHyn as the woaker 
vessels. One published narrative relates how two Jarlics—Mrs Wood mul 
Mrs. Peile—saved a wounded officer, the husband of the former, who eould 
not have moved onward without their support. 

X See Lieutenant Vibart’s Narrative. 
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But truth would not he satisfied if it were not narrated here 
that many compassionate and kindly acts on the part of the 
Natives of the country relieved the darkness of the great picture 
of national crime. Many of the fugitives were succoured by 
people in the rural districts through which they passed, and 
sent on their way in safety. In this good work men of all 
classes, from great landholders to humble sweepers, took part, 
and endangered their own lives by saving those of the hapless 
Christians.* 

Whilst these remnants of our British officers, with their wives 
and children, were thus miserably escaping from 
May 11-16. Dehli, there were others of our country-people, 
Prisoners. or co-religionists, who were m pitiable captivity 
there, awaiting death in a stifling dungeon. 
These were, for the most part, European or Eurasian inhabit¬ 
ants of the Darya-gnnj, or English quarter of Dehli, engaged in 
commerce or trade. On the morning of the llth of May, many 
of these people, hearing that the mutineers were crossing the 
bridge, gathered themselves in one of the “ largest and strongest 
houses ” occupied by our Christian people, and there barricaded 
themselves. These, however, and others, burnt or dragged out 
of their houses, escaped death only to be carried prisoners to the 
Palace, where they were confined in an underground apartment, 
without windows, and only one door, so that little either of air 
or light ever entered the dreary dwelling. There nearly fifty 
Christian people—men, women, and children—were huddled 
together, scantily fed, constantly threatened and insulted by 
the Sip&his and Palace-guards, hut bearing up bravely beneath 
the burden of their sorrows. After four or five days of this 
suffering, a servant of the King asked one of the ladies in the 
dungeon how, if they were restored to power, the English 
would treat the Natives; and the answer was, “Just as you 
have treated our husbands and children.” On the following 
day they were led forth to die. The Palace-guards came to the 
prison-door and told them to come forth, as they were to he 

* Mr, Williams, in his official report, gives a list—but not a complete one-* 
of the Natives who succoured the Di_hli fugitives. See also narrative of the 
eacape of Captain T. W. Holland : -‘Theie being no milk in the village, one 
Paltu, sweeper, or others of his family, used d.iily to take the trouble to go 1o 
procure some from adjacent villages ” Again : “I remained with Jamnadtfss 
(a Brahman) six (lavs. He gave me the be^t part of his house to live in, and 
the best food he could,” &c., &c. 
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taken to a "better residence. Sorely mistrusting their guards, 
they crowded out of the dungeon. A rope was thrown round 
them, encircling the party so that none could escape. Then 
they were taken to a courtyard — the appointed shambles—* 
where great crowds of people were gathered together to wit¬ 
ness the massacre of the Christians. As they stood there 
ansing the Faringhis and throwing up their jubilant cries, the 
work of slaughter commenced. It is not easy to tell the story 
with an assured belief in its truth. It seems, however, that 
the Nemesis of the 3rd Cavalry was there; that some of the 
troopers fired with carbine or pistol at the prisoners, but by 
mischance struck one of the King’s retaineis. Then there 
began a carnage at the sabre’s edge. It is hard to say how it 
was done. "Whether many or whether few swordsmen fell 
upon the Christians is uncertain.* But, in a brief space of 
time, fifty Christian people—men, women, and children—were 
remorselessly slain.j* A sweeper, who had helped to dispose, of 
the corpses, bore witnt ss that there were only five or six men 
among them. The bodies were heaped up on a cart, borne to 
the banks of the Janmah, and thiown into the river. 

So there was not, after that 16th of May, a single European 
left in Dehli, either in the Cantonment or in the City. The 
British bad no longer any footing in the capital of the Mughul. 
We hail been swept out by the great besom of destruction, and 
Bahadur Shah reigned in our place. Since the days of SiiAju’d- 
daulah and the Black Hole, no such calamity had ever over- 
iaken our people, and never since we iirst set foot on Indian 
soil any such dire disgrace. That a number of Christian people 
should be thus foully massacred was a great sorrow, but that 
nothing should be done to avenge the blood of our slaughtered 
countrymen was a far greater shame. The soirow was at 
Dehli; the shame was at Mfrath. The little band of English¬ 
men suddenly brought face to face with mutiny in ilie Lines, 
insurrection in the City, and revolution in the great teeming 
Palace of Dehli; who found, as their enemies on that May 
morning, six mutinous Sipahi Regiments, a hostile Muham¬ 
madan population, and the retainei s of the old Mughul dynasty, 


* One statement is to the effect that a hundrid or a hundred and fifty men 
fell upon them with their swords; and another is, ihut two swordsmen did the 
entire butchery by themselves. 

f A woman (Sirs. Aldwell) with three children escaped by feigning 
M uliammadanism. 
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with, the King’s name as the watchword, and the Princes as the 
leaders of the many-sided revolt, could not have done much 
mote than they did to stem the tide that was rushing upon 
them. It was not possible that they should hold out for more 
than one dreadful day with such a power arrayed against them. 
Their doom had been sealed in the early morning. When the 
hoofs of the foremost troop-horse rung upon the bridge across 
the Jamnah, the death-knell of the British was sounded. From 
morn to noon, from noon to sunset, still our people were sus¬ 
tained by a strong faith in the manhood of their countrymen, 
who, at a little distance, had Horse and Foot, and a great 
strength of Artillery to bring to their succour. But when the 
sun went down, and there was no sign at Dehli of the approach 
of the Dragoons or the Galloper guns, they saw that they were 
deserted, and what could they do but fly? 

But did the responsibility of this grievous inaction rest with 
General Hewitt or with Brigadier Wilson? The 
rSpoSmty. General has asserted that, as the c unmand of the 
station was in the hands ot* the Brigadier, the 
movement of the troops depended upon him. But when a 
General Officer, commanding a division of the Army, thus 
shifts the responsibility on to the shoulders of a subordinate, 
he virtually seals his own condemnation. When, at a later 
period, Wilson was called upon by the supreme military autho¬ 
rities for a full explanation of the causes of the inaction of the 
European troops on the night of the 10th of May, and reference 
was made to what Hewitt had stated, the former wrote in reply, 
“ I would beg to refer to the Regulations of the Bengal Army, 
Section XVII., which will show what little authority over the 
troops is given to the Brigadier commanding a station which- is 
the Head-Quarters of a Division, and that I could not have 
exercised any distinct command, the Major-General being 
present on the occasion. As Brigadier, I only exercised the 
executive command of the troops under the orders of the Major- 
General,” “ I may or may not,” he added, “have been wrong 
in offering the opinion I did to the Major-General. I acted to 
the best of my judgment at the time, and from the uncertainty 
regarding the direction taken by the fugitives, I still believe I 
was right. Had the Brigade blindly followed in the hope of 
finding the fugitives, and the remaining portion of the Canton¬ 
ment been thereby sacrificed, with all om* sick, women aud 
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children, and valuable stores the outcry against those in com¬ 
mand at Mirath would have been still greater than it has 
been” 

This, in part, is the explanation of that first great failure, 
which so perplexed and astounded all who heard 
of it, and which leil to great and disastrous results Siiuie?* 
hereafter to be recorded. The military com¬ 
manders at Mirath believed that it was their first duty to 
protect life and property in the Cantonment. The mutinous 
Sipahis, aided by the escaped convicts, and by ruffians and 
robbers from the bazaars and villages, had butchered men, 
women, and children, had burned and gutted the houses of the 
white people in the Kative quarter of the Cantonment, and it 
was believed that, if due precautions were not taken, the other 
great half of military Mirath would share the same fate, that 
the Treasury would be plundered, and that the magazines would 
fall into the enemy’s hands. To Wilson it was natural that 
the safety of the Cantonment should be his first care; but 
Hewitt commanded the whole Mirath Division, including the 
great station of Dehli, with its immense magazine, and not 
a single European soldier to guard its profusion of military 
stores. It needed no breadth of vision, no forecast to discern 
the tremendous danger which lay at the distance only of a 
night’s march from Mirath—danger not local, but national; 
danger no less portentous in its political than in its military 
aspects. But not an effort was made to intercept the fatal flood 
of mutiny that was streaming into Dehli. General Hewitt 
ignored the fact that the whole of the Mirath Division was 
under his military charge, and thinking only of the safety of 
the place in which lie himself resided, he stood upon the defen¬ 
sive for many days, whilst the rebels of the Lines, of the Gaols, 
and the Bazaars, were rejoicing in the work that they had done 
with impunity equal to their success. 

But the judgment of the historian would be but a partial— 
an imperfect—judgment, if it were to stop here. There is 
something more to be said. Beneath these personal errors, 
there lay the errors of a vicious system and a false polioy. To 
bring this great charge against one Commander of a Division 
or another Commander of a Division, against one Commander-in- 
Chief or another Commander-in-Chief, against one Governor- 
General or another Governor-General, against this Department 
or against that Department, would be a mistake and an in- 
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justice. It was not this or that man that wanted wisdom. The 
evil lay bruad and deep in the national character. The ar¬ 
rogance of the Englishman, which covered him ever with a 
great delusion, forbidding him to see danger when danger was 
surrounding him, and rendering it impossible in his eyes that 
any disaster should overtake so great and powerful a country, 
was the principal source of this great failure at Mirath. We 
were ever lapping and lulling ourselves in a false secuiity. 
We had warnings, many and significant ; hut we brushed them 
away with a movement of impatience and contempt. There is 
a cant phrase, which, because it is cant, it may be beneath the 
dignity of History to cite; but no other words in the English 
language, counted by scores or by hundieds, can so express the 
prevailing faith of the Englishman at that time, as those two 
well-known words, “ All serene /’ Whatever clouds might lower 
—whatever tempests might threaten—still all was 14 All serene.*' 
It was held to he unbecoming an Englishman to be prepared for 
a storm. To speak of ugly signs or portents—to hint that 
there might be coming perils which it would be well to arm 
ourselves to encounter—was to be scouted as a feeble and 
dangerous alarmist. What liad happened at Barrackptir and 
Barhampur might well have aroused our people to cautious 
action. We had before seen storms burst suddenly upon us to 
our utter discomfiture and destruction ; but we -were not to be 
warned or instructed by them. When Henry Lawrence wrote, 
u How unmindful have we been that what occurred in the city of 
Kabul may some day occur at Debli, Mirath, or Bareli/’* no one 
heeded the prophetic saying any more than if he had prophesied 
the immediate coming of the Lay of Judgment. Everything, 
therefore, at Mirath, in spite of plain and patent symptoms of 
an approaching outbreak, was in a state of utter unpreparedness 
for action. There were troopers without horses, troopers that 
could not ride—artillerymen without guns, and artillerymen 
who did not know a mortar from a howitzer, or tlie difference 
between round-shot and grape. This was not the fault of 
General Hewitt or Brigadier Wilson; it was the fault of the 
system—the policy. The prevailing idea, and one for which 
there was good warrant, was, that the Government desired that 
things should be kept quiet. Even to have a baitery of artillery 
equipped for immediate service was held to be a dangerous 


* fiee ante , vol. i. p. 332. 
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movement that might excite alarm, and, perhaps, precipitate a 
crisis, which otherwise might be indefinitely delayed. When 
an officer of Artillery commanding one of the Mirath batteries 
sought permission, a few days betorB the outbreak, to load his 
ammunition-waggons, that he might be ready, in case of acci¬ 
dent, for prompt service, he was told that such a step would 
excite suspicion among the Natives, and that therefore it could 
not be sanctioned. And this may have been right. The wrong 
consisted in having allowed things to drift into such a state, 
that what ought to have been the rule was regarded as some¬ 
thing altogether abnormal and exceptional, and as such a cause 
of special alarm. The policy was to believe, or to pretend to 
believe, that our lines had been cast in pleasant places ; and 
the system, therefore, was never to he prepared fur an emer¬ 
gency—never to be ready to move, anil never to know what to 
do. In pursuance of this system the Commander-in- Chief was 
in the great playground of Simlah, and the Chiefs of Depart¬ 
ments were encouraging him in the belief that the cloud 
“ would soon blow over.” So officers of all ranks in the great 
Divisions of the Army in the North-West—in the SirLind, in 
the Mirath, in the Kanhpur Divisions—did, according to the 
pattern of Head-Quarters, and according to their instincts as 
Englishmen; and, therefore, when the storm burst, we were all 
naked, defenceless, and forlorn, and knew not how to encounter 
its fury. 

It has been contended that a prompt movement in pursuit of 
the mutineers might not have been successful. And it is right 
that all circumstances of difficulty should be fully taken into 
account. Rebellion developed itself under the cover of the 
night. The mutineers dispersed themselves here and there, 
and our people knew not whither to follow them. The 
Cavalry, however, must have taken to the road, 
and where the Native troopers could go our Huircon^ideauL" 
Dragoons might have pursued them: hut the 
former had a long s^art, and it is said that, as they would 
have been the first to enter Dehli, they would have destroyed 
the bridge across the Jamnah; and that, even if our Cavalry 
and Horse Artillery had made their way into the City, they 
would have found themselves entangled in streets swarming 
with an armed rabble, stimulating and aiding the hostile Siptlhi 
Regiments who had been prepared to welcome, and to cast in 
their lot with their comrades from Mirath. But it is to be 
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observed, upon the other hand, that if the troopers of the 3rd 
Cavalry, who were the first to enter Dehli, had cut oft' the 
communication with Mirath, by destroying the bridge, they 
would have shut out large numbers of their own people, who 
were pouring, or rather dribbling, into Dehli all through the 
day. If the Mirath troops had arrived on the banks of the 
Jamnah in a serried mass under a capable commander, they 
would, when the whole had passed over, have destroyed the 
bridge, to cut off the pursuit of the enemy from Mirath. But 
straggling in at intervals, under no recognised chiefs, this was 
not to be expected ; and, if it had bten dune, a great part of the 
Mirath Infantry Regiments must have fallen into the hands of 
the pursuing Englishmen, and been destroyed by the grape-shot 
or sabres within sight of the Palace windows. 

But the mere military argument in such a case does not 
dispose of the historical question ; fur it was from the moral no 
less than from the material effects of the pursuit that advantage 
was to be derived. The sight of a single white face above the 
crest of a parapet has ere now put a garrison to flight. And it 
may not unreasonably be assumed that, if on that Monday 
morning, a few English Dragoons had been seen approaching 
the Jamnah, it would have been believed that a large body of 
white troops were behind them, and rebellion, which was pre¬ 
cipitated by our inactivity, would then have been suspended by 
the fear of the coming retribution. Unless the Dragoons and 
Horse Artillery had headed the Sipahis, which was not indeed to 
be expected, the first sudden rush into Dehli must have occa¬ 
sioned wild confusion, and many lives must have been sacrificed 
to the fury of the troopers and the rabble of abettors. But the 
disaster would have been hut limited—the defeat but temporary. 

, It is doubtful whether, if the avenging Englishmen had, that 
morning, appeared under the walls of Dehli, the Sipahi Regi¬ 
ments stationed there would have broken into rebellion; and it is 
well-nigh certain, that in the presence of the British troops the 
Royal Family of Dehli would not have dared to proclaim them¬ 
selves on the side of the mutineers. All through the hours of 
the morning there was doubt and hesitation both in the Canton¬ 
ments and in the Palace; and it was not until the sun was 
going down that it became manifest that Dehli was in the 
throes of a great revolution. Emboldened and encouraged by 
what seemed to be the sudden prostration of the English, our 
enemies saw that their time had come, whilst our friends lost 
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confidence in our power and our fortune, and feared to declare 
themselves on our side. Better in that case for the English 
soldiers to come to Dehli to he beaten than not to come at all. 
It was the want of effort at such a moment that did us such 
grievous harm. For from one station to another the news 
spread that the Sipahis had conquered the English at Mirath, 
and proclaimed the Mughul Emperor at Dehli. The first great 
blow had been struck at the Faringhis, and ever from place to 
place the rumour ran that they had been paralysed by it.* 

There is another question to which, fitly here, a few sentences 
may bp devoted. It has been said that, in looking 
at this great history of the Sipahi War as a whole, 
we shall not take just account of it, unless we 
consider that, inasmuch as there had been a con¬ 
spiracy throughout the Bengal Native Army for a general .rising 
of the Sip&his all over the country on a given day, the sudden 
outbreak at Mirath, which caused a premature development of 
the plot, and put the English on their guard before the appointed 
hour, was the salvation of the British Empire in India. Colonel 
Carmichael Smyth was ever assured in his own mind that, by 
evolving the crisis in the 3rd Cavalry Regiment, he had saved 
the Empire. It was his boast, and he desired that it should bo 
made known to a ] l men, that he might have the full credit of 
the act. And I am bound to say that there is high testimony in 
support of the belief thus confidently expressed. Mr. Cracroft 
Wilson, who was selected by the Supreme Government to fill 
the post of Special Commissioner, after the suppression of rebel¬ 
lion, with a view to the punishment of the guilty and the reward 
of the deserving, has placed upon record his full belief in this 
story of a general conspiracy fur a simultaneous rising. “ Care¬ 
fully collating/’ he has written, “oral information with facts as 
they occurred, I am convinced that Sunday, 31st of May, 1857, 
was the day fixed for mutiny to commence throughout the 
Bengal Army; that there were committees of about three 
members in each regiment which conducted the duties, if I may 
so speak, of the mutiny; that the Sip&his, as a body, knew 
nothing of the plans arranged; and that the only compact 
entered into by regiments, as a body, was, that their particular 

* There is an expressive Hindustani word in very common currency amoii" 
both Europeans and Natives on the Bengal side of India—“lac/nfr/’o* helin 
less. It was currently said that the English were lachdr. 
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regiments would do as the other regiments did. The committee 
conducted the correspondence and arranged the plan of opera* 
tions, viz., that on the 31st of May parties should be told off 
to murder all European functionaries, must of whom would be 
engaged at church; seize the treasure, which would then be 
augmented by the first instalment of the rubbie harvest; and 
lelease the prisoners, of which an army existed in the North- 
Western Provinces alone of upwards of twenty-five thousand 
men. The regiments in Dehli and its immediate vicinity were 
instructed to seize the magazine and fortifications. . . . Prom 
this combined and simultaneous massacre on the 31st of May, 
1857, we were, humanly speaking, saved by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Smyth commanding the 3rd Regiment of Bengal Light Cavalry, 
and the frail ones of the Bazaar.* . . . The mine had been pre¬ 
pared, and the train had been laid, but it was not intended to 
light the slow match for another three weeks. The spark, which 
fell from female lips, ignited it at once, and the night of the 
10th of May, 1857, saw the commencement of a tragedy never 
before witnessed since India passed under British sway.” j* 

This is strong testimony, and from a strong man—one not 
prone to violent assumptions or strange conjectures, who had 
unusual opportunities of investigating the truth, and much 
discernment and discrimination to turn those opportunities to 
account. But the proofs of this general combination for a 
simultaneous rising of the Native troops are not so numerous or 
so convincing as to warrant the acceptance of the story as a 
demonstrative fact. It is certain, however, that if this sudden 
rising in all parts of the countiy had found the English unpre¬ 
pared, but few of our people would have escaped the swift 
destruction. It would then have been the hard task of the 
British nation to reconquer India, or else to suffer our Eastern 
Empire to pass into an ignominious tradition. But, whether 
designed or not designed by man, God’s mercy forbade its 
accomplishment; and in a few hours after this first great ex¬ 
plosion the Electric Telegraph was carrying the evil tidings to 
all parts of the country. The note of warning was sounded 
across the whole length and breadth of the land ; and wherever 
an Englishman was stationed there was the stem preparation of 
defence. 


* Ante, Chapter II. 

t Mr. J. C. Wilfloi/s Mur&dabdd Narrative (Official), Dec. 24, 1858. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CALCUTTA IN MAY. 

Whilst little by little the details recited in the preceding 
chapter were making themselves known to Lord Canning in 
Calcutta, the Govern or-General, calmly confronting the dangers 
and difficulties before him, was straining every neive to repair 
the first great disaster, and to protect those defenceless tracts 
of country in which new rebellions were most likely to assert 
themselves. 11 The part of the country,” he wi ote to the Presi¬ 
dent of the India Board, “ which gives me most anxiety is the 
line which stretches through the length of Bengal from Bax'- 
rackpur close by to Agra in the North-Western Provinces. 
In that length of seven hundred and fifty miles, them is one 
European Regiment at D&napur, and that is all. Ban&ras has a 
Sikh Regiment, but no Europeans; Allahabad the same; not 
reckoning a hundred European invalids, who wem sent there a 
few days ago. At one of these places the Native Regiment is a 
suspected one, and at either the temptation to seize the Fort or 
the Treasury will be very great, if they hear that Dehli con¬ 
tinues in the hands of mutinous regiments. Therefore, the two 
points to which I am straining are the hastening of the expulsion 
of the rebels from Dehli, and the collection of the Europeans 
heie to be pushed up the country.” What he did, in the early 
part of May, for the gathering of troops from a distance, has 
been told in the first volume of this History. The results of 
those inirial efforts rapidly developed themselves; but what 
seems to be swift despatch, in ti'anquil times, is weary waiting 
when the issues of life or death may depend upon the loss or 
gain of an hour. 

Meanwhile, in the great vice-regal capital of India there 
was much tabulation. For there were gathered 
together large numbers of Christian people, mShAly! 
men, women, and children. But numbers did not 
seem to impart to them either strength or courage. A vast 
majority of those Chi’istian inhabitants wei'e men who had 
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been halntuated, through long years, to peace and security. 
There was not in the uhole world, perhaps, a mure tranquil, 
self-possessed city, than Calcutta had ever been during a period 
of nearly a century. Even the local tumults, to which all great 
towns are more or less periodically subject, had been absent 
from the “ City of Palaces.” The worst disturbances had re¬ 
sulted from the excitability of stray sailors from the merchant- 
ships overmuch refreshed in Ihe punch-houses of the Dharmtala 
or the Chitpur Bazaar. And the Natives of the country gene¬ 
rally had been regarded as a harmless, servile, obsequious race 
of men, to be reviled, perhaps beaten at discretion, by the 
haughty and intolerant Englishman. That Englishman, as seen 
in- Calcutta, was, for the moBt part, of the non- 
official type; experienced in the ways of commerce, 
Englishman, active, enterprising, intelligent, but with little 
knowledge of the Native character save in its 
trading aspects, and little given to concern himself about in¬ 
tricate questions of Indian policy. The name of “ Ditcher ” had 
been given to him, as one who seldom or never passed beyond 
the boundary of the Maratha ditch. The railway had done 
something to diminish this-inclusiveness ; hut still many.of the 
European residents of Calcutta knew little of the great world 
beyond, and were pr<*ne, therefore, to attach undue importance 
to the busy commercial capital in which they were buying and 
selling, and weie holding their household gods. Their idea of 
India much resembled the Chinese map-maker’s idea of the 
world. The City of Palaces, like the Celestial Empire, covered, 
in their minds, nearly the whole of the sheet. 

- It was not strange that men of this class, unaccustomed to 
great excitements, little used to strenuous action of any kind, 
and- in many instances, perhaps, wholly unskilled in the use of 
offensive weapons, should have been stunned and bewildered by 
the tidings from the North-West, and what seemed to them the 
probabilities of a recurrence of similar tragedies in Bengal. 
Nor was it strange that they should have looked eagerly to the 
Government to put forth all its available resources to protect 
them against the dangers which their excited imaginations 
beheld rapidly approaching. The very confidence which they 
had before felt in their security, and their general contempt for 
the subject races, now rendered the reaction which had set in 
all the more exaggerated and overwhelming. The panic in May 
has, perhaps, been overstated in the recital. But stories are 
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still current of Christian families betaking themselves for safety 
to the ships in the liver, or securing themselves within the 
ramparts of the Fort, and of men staining their manhood by 
hiding themselves in dark places. But these manifestations of 
unmanly fear were principally among the Eurasians and Por¬ 
tuguese, or what are described as the “ lower order of European 
shopkeepers.” That some people left their homes in the suburbs, 
that some took their passages to England, that many bought 
guns and revolvers, and lay down t» rest full-dressed and full¬ 
armed, is not to be questioned.* And it is certain that the 
prevailing feeling was that the Governor-General failed to 
appreciate the magnitude of the danger—that nothing could 
rouse him from the lethargy indicated by his still face of marble 
and his tranquil demeanour—and that, in a word, he was not 
equal to the occasion. 

It would be unjust to say that the apprehensions of the Calcutta 
community were altogether unreasoning and unreasonable, for 
there were many sources of alarm at this time. Foremost of all 
there was the great dread of the Sipahis, who, a little while 
before trusted guardians of our lives and properties, had sud¬ 
denly grown into murderers and despoilers. There was bub 
little space between Barrackpur and Calcutta. A night’s march 
might have brought the whole brigade into the capital, to over¬ 
power the European guards, to seize the Fort, and to massaoro 
the Christian inhabitants. Then theie was in the immediate 
suburbs of Calcutta, along the river-bank, the great, reeking, 
overflowing sewer of the Oudh household—the exiled King, 
his astute Prime Minister, and his multitude of dependants, all 
restless in intrigue, and eager to inflict measureless retribution 
upon the nation that had degraded and despoiled them. And 
then again there was a vague fear, dominant over all, that the 
vast and varied populations of the Native suburbs and bazaars 
would rise against the white people, release the prisoners in tho 


* I wish it to be borne in mind that this refers entirely to tho state of 
things in May. A far more unmistakable panic, of which some account will 
hereafter be given, arose in tlis middle of June. But even of the former 
month a contemporary journalist wrote: “Men went about with revolvers in 
their carriages; and trained their bearers to load quickly and fire low. The 
ships and steamers in the rivers have been crowded with families seeking 
refuge from the attack, which was nightly expected, mid everywhere a sense 
of insecurity prevailed, which was natural enough when the character of the 
danger apprehended is taken into consideration .”—Friund of India , May 28. 
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gaols, and gorge themselves with the plunder of the great com¬ 
mercial capital of India. All these were at least possibilities. 
What had been done at Mirath and Dehli might be acted over 
again at Calcutta on a larger scale and with more terrible 
effect. 

After a lapse of years we may speak lightly of these dangers, 
and say that Lord Canning discerned the true 

Lurd^Caiming. state of things, whilst others saw them darkly 
through the glass of their fears. But the diffei- 
ence, perhaps, was rather that of outward bearing than of 
inward appreciation of the position of affairs. It is hard to 
say how much depends, in such a crisis, upon the edm and 
confident demeanour of the head of the Government. Day after 
day passed, and the Governor-General sat there, firm as a rock, 
waiting for fresh tidings of disaster, and doing all that human 
agency could do to succour our distressed people and to tread 
down the insolence of the enemy. The great English com¬ 
munity of Calcutta thought that he did not see the magnitude 
of the danger, because he did not tremble for the fate of the 
capital.* He did not know what it was to tremble, and some 
said that he did not know what it was to feel. But though he 
wore a calm face, in no man’s mind was there a clearer sense of 
tho magnitude of the crisis,*f and in no man’s heart was there a 
deeper pity. He pitied those at a distance, who were really 
girt about with peril, and whose despairing cries for help, in 
tho shape of English troops, nearly broke his heart. But he 


* [This is a complete mistake. I was one of the community of Calcutta, 
an<l was in the confidence of those who mistrusted not Lord Canning, but 
Lord Canning’s measures. They mistrusted those measures because they 
believed them to be inspired by the men about Lord Cunuing, men whose 
knowledge of the country was ot the slightest, and whose ability to deal with 
the evil was of the most shadowy character. After events proved that the 
community was right.—G. B. M.] 

t Lord Canning’s correspondence abounds with j roofs of this. Take the 
following from a oharacteiibtic letter to Bishop Wilson, which clearly shows 
that he did not underrate tho danger, although he was confident of the 
national ability to surmount it: “ The sky is very black, and as yet the signs 
of a clearing are faint. But reason and common sense are on our side fiom 
the very beginning. The course of the Government has been guided by jus¬ 
tice and temper. I do not know that any one measure of precaution and 
strength, which human foresight can indicate, has been neglected. There are 
stout hearts and clear heads at the chief posts of danger—Agra, Lakhnao,aud 
Bamiras. For the rest, the issue is m higher hands than ours. I am very 
confident of complete success.” 
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pilled most of all, with a contemptuous pity, those who exagge¬ 
rated the dangers around them, w'ho could not conceal their 
fears, and who would fain have induced him to treat Calcutta 
as though it were the whole Indian Empire. If there were any 
impassiveness, any obduiacy in him, it was simply that he could 
not bring himself to think much about the place in which he 
was living, whilst there were other places begirt with more 
imminent peril. He forgot himself, with the self-negation of a 
noble nature, and, forgetting himself, he may for a while have 
forgotten those immediately around him. And so it happened 
that the fears of many Englishmen in Calcutta were mixed 
with strong resentments, and they began to hate the Governor- 
General who could not bring himself to think that the Indian 
Empire was included within the circuit of the Maratlia 
ditch. 

. As the month of May advanced, the panic increased. It has 
been shown, in measured terms, what the Governor-General 
thought of these manifestations of a great terror.* 

In later letters he spoke out in more emphatic Y °qSS^ 
language, and contemporary records of a less 
exalted character seem to support his assertions, Perhaps his 
eagerness to encourage others, by showing that he had no fear 
for the Presidency, carried him into an excess of outward indif¬ 
ference. Certainly, he did not seem to appreciate, in the first 
instance, an offer made by the British inhabitants to enrol 
themselves into a volunteer corps for the protection of the groat 
City of Palaces. Many public bodies came forward at this 
time with protestations of unswerving loyalty and free offers of 
service. The Trades Association, the Masonic Lodges, the 
Native Christian Community, and, side by side with our own 
compatriots and fellow-subjects, the representatives of the groat 
French and American nations, sympathising with us in our 
distress. Such offers were worthy and honourable, and entitled 
to all gratitude from our rulers. Those communities desiied ti> 
be armed and disciplined and organised after the manner of 
soldiers. Lord Canning told them in reply that they might 
enrol themselves as special constables. And it was thought 
that there was a touch of contempt in the very nature of the 
answer. 

But, although Lord Canning believed that there was a 


* Ante , vol. i. pp. 43S-9. 
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“ groundless panic,” * lie had no design to reject contemptuously 
thosfe offers of assistance. His desire was to display no outward 
symptom of alarm or mistrust. He was supreme ruler, not of a 
class or of a community, but of all classes and communities. He 
saw clearly that the great fear had possessed every quarter of 
the city and its suburbs, and was agitating the breasts of all 
the varied popula’ions inhabiting them, and he knew that what 
might tranquillize and subdue in one direction might alarm and 
irritate in another. At no period of our history were the 
Natives of India in so great a paroxysm of fear. They shud¬ 
dered to think that they might lose their caste—shuddered to 
think that they might lose their lives. All sorts of strange 
reports were afloat among the people, and the English were 
eager that Lord Canning should contradict them by public 
proclamation. “ One of the List reports rife in the Bazaar,” ho 
wrote on the 20th of May, “ is, that I have ordered beef to be 
thrown into the t-»nks, to pollute the caste of all Hindus who 
bathe there, and that on the Queen’s birthday all the grain- 
shops are to be closed, in order to drive the people to eat unclean 
food. Men, who ought to have heads on their shoulders, are 
gravely asking that each fable should be contradicted by pro¬ 
clamation as it arises, and are aiming themselves with revolvers 
because this is not done. I have already taken the only step 
that I considerable advisable, in the sense of a refutation of 
these and like rumours, and patience, firmness, and I hope a 
speedy return of the deluded to common sense, will do the rest.” 
And clearly recognising all these conflicting fears and suspicions, 
he walked steadily but warily between them, assailed on all 
sides by cries for special help, but knowing well that the safety 
of all depended upon the strength and constancy of his resistance. 

The Queen’s birthday was celebrated in Calcutta after the 
wonted fashion. A grand ball was given at 
SS^BSadur 6 Government Hoiise.f It was the desire of Lord 
• JUay25. ' Canning, above all things, that nothing should be 
done to betray any want of confidence in the gen eral 
loyalty of the people. He had been besought to exchange his 

* [The words used by the Secretary to the Government were, *a passing 
and groundless panic.’* There was no panic. Time existed simply a deaira 
to prepare to meet a real, and not a passing danger, the existence ot uhich 
the Government denied.—G. B. M.] 

t The 24th of May fell on Sunday. The celebration was, therefore, on the 
25th. 
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own personal guard of Natives for one composed of Europeans, 
but this be bad refused to do. And tbe sweet face of Lady 
Canning was to be seen, evening after evening, calm and smiling, 
as she took ber wonted drive on the Course or in the open 
suburbs of Calcutta. And now that it was represented that it 
might be expedient to omit the usital feu-dejo'e fired in tbe 
Queen’s honour, tbe suggestion was rejected ; but in order that 
there might be no misapprehension as to the ammunition used 
on the occasion, a guard of Sipahis was sent to bring some of 
the old unsuspected cartridges out of the regimental stores at 
Barrackpur. The ball in the evening was well attended; but 
acme absented themselves, believing that the congregation under 
one roof of all the leading members of the English community 
would suggest a fitting occasion for an attack on Government 
House.* There was not, indeed, a ruffle even upon the surface; 
although the day was likely to be one of more than usual excite¬ 
ment, for it was the great Muhammadan festival of the Id, and it 
was thought in many places besides Calcutta that a MusalmAn 
rising might be anticipated. After this there was some little 
return of confidence. But any accidental circumstance, such as 
the explosion of a few festal fireworks, was sufficient to throw 
many into a paroxysm of alarm.t 

All this time, Lord Canning, aided by those immediately 
around him, was doing all that could be done for 
the successful attainment of the great ends to which The first 

he had addressed himself from the commencement S^SohU?* 

—the recovery of Dehli and the protection of the 
Gangetic provinces. But it was not easy in the existing dearth 
of troops to accomplish both of these objects with the desired 
despatch; and it is not strange, therefore, that some difference 
of opinion prevailed among the advisers of Lord Canning as to 
the policy which, in these Btraitened circumstances, it was more 

* “ Two young ladies refused to go at the last moment, and sat up with n 
email bug prepared for flight, tiJl their father returned from the ball and re¬ 
assured them.” . . * “MisS-has liired two sailors to sit up in her house 

of a night; but they got tipt-y, and frightened hor more than imaginary 
enemies .”—Journal of a Lady , MS* 

t.“ A few nights ago woke up at two o'clock by what sounded like guns 
firing. Many thought the Alipiir gaol had been broken open. Many geiitle- 
men armed themselves, and got carriages ready for tbe ladies to fly to the 
Fort. On going into the verandah I Was thankful to Bee a groat display of 
fireworks going uft which was the cause of all the noise. It was the marriage 
of one of the Maisur princes.”— Ibid 
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expedient to adopt. It is believed tliat the Civil members of 
the Supreme Council, seeing how large a portion of our avail¬ 
able military strength would be locked up under the walls of 
Dehli, and how, in the meanwhile, large breadths of country 
would be exposed to the fury of the enemy, advised that the 
attack on the great city of the Mughul should be delayed for a 
while, in order to employ the European troops in Upper India 
upon the general defence of the country. Sir John Low was of 
a different opinion; and he drew up a minute on the subject, 
full of sound arguments in favour of an immediate effort to 
recover the lost position. But the Governor-General had already 
come to that conclusion. Indeed, he had never doubted, for a 
day, that let what might happen elsewhere, it was his first duty 
to wrest the imperial city from the hands of the insurgents. 
He saw plainly that the fall of Dehli had imparted a political, 
a national significance to a movement, which otherwise might 
have been regarded as little more than a local outbreak. It had, 
indeed, converted for a while a mutiny into a revolution; and 
the Governor-General felt, therefore, that to strike at Dehli was 
to strike at the very heart of the danger—that to deliver a 
deadly blow at that point would be to cause an immediate 
collapse of the vital powers of rebellion from one end of the 
country to the other. 

So he at once issued his orders for the striking of that blow ; 
and day after day the telegraph wires canied to the Com¬ 
mand er-in-Chief briefly emphatic orders to make short work of 
Dehli. Though the Lower Provinces were all but bare of 
European troops, there was some wealth of English regiments 
upon the slopes of the Northern Hills, where the Head-Quarters 
of the Army were then planted ; and Lord Canning, with some¬ 
thing of the impetuosity of the civilian, which is prone to over¬ 
look military difficulties, believed that those regiments might be 
gathered up at once and poured down with resistless force upon 
Dehli. Severed by nearly a thousand miles from the point of 
attack, he felt that he himself could do but little. But he had 
faith in the Commander-in-Chief—faith in the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-West Provinces—faith in the great 
Commissioner of the Panjab; and in the first letter which he 
wrote to England, after the outbreak at Mirath, he said: “ As 
to expediting the crushing of the Dehli rebels, I work at some 
disadvantage at a distance of nine hundred miles; but the 
forces are converging upon the point as rapidly as the season 
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will admit, and I am confident that, with Colvin’s aid and 
example, every man will be inspirited to do his utmovt. I have 
made the Commander-in-Chiof aware of the vast importance to 
the Lower Provinces that an end should be made of the work 
quickly. Time is everything. Dehli once crushed, and a 
terrible example made, we shall have no more difficulties.” To 
what extent the realized facts fulfilled his sanguine anticipa¬ 
tions, will presently be made appai ent. 

Meanwhile, the Governor-Geneial was anxiously turning 
to good account the first-fruits of his initial mea¬ 
sures for the collection of European troops, and Movement of 
trying to succour those defenceless posts at which mT. 
the enemy were most likely to strike. The 
difficulties and perplexities which beset him were great. He 
had only two Euiopean regiments in the neighbourhood of the 
capital — the 53rd Foot, whose Heacl-Qtiarters were in Fort 
William, and the 84th, who had been brought round fiom Kangun 
in March, and who had since been stationed at Chinsurah, on the 
hanks of the Hiigli, above Barrackpur. He would fain have 
sent upwards a pait of the little strength thus gathered at the 
Presidency ; but those two regiments were all that belonged to 
him for the defence of Lower Bengal. There was not another 
English regiment nearer than Dan&pur, four hundred miles 
distant from Calcutta. And there, in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of the capital, were many points which it was of extieme 
impoitance to defend. There was Fort William, wirh its great 
Arsenal; there was the Gun-manufactory at Kasipur, a few 
miles higher up the river; there was the Powder-manufactory 
.at Ishapur, some twelve miles beyond ; and there was the Artil- 
leiy School nf Instruction at Bamdamih, with all its varied 
appliances for the manufacture of ordnance stores. A little 
way beyond Chanringhi, the fashionable suburb of the City of 
Palmes, lay the great gaol of Aliptir, crowded with malefactors, 
many of the worst class; and hard by were the Government 
clothing godowns, or stores, fiom which the uniforms and ac¬ 
coutrements of the army were drawn. Then in different parts 
of the city were the Calcutta Mint and the Treasury and the 
Banks, all groaning with coin—so that there was nothing want¬ 
ing that could have supplied an insmgent army with all the 
munitions and equipments of war, and enabled them to take the 
field against us with the unfailing cement of high pay to keep 
them together. 
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. Wise after the event,* public writers have said that if Lord 
Canning, in the third week of the month of May, 

- Conduct of bad accepted the first offer of the European in- 

* cordered. habitants to enrol themselves into a volunteer corps 

—that if he had disbanded the Sipahi regiments 
at Barrackpur and oidered the disbandment of those at Danapur 
—events which were subsequently rendered necessary—a large 
portion of tlie European, force in Bengal might have been set 
free and pushed up by rail and road to the points which were 
most 1 eset with danger, and that great disasters which subse¬ 
quently befell ns might thus have been averted.t Theteare, 
doubtless, many things which, in that momh '“f May, would 
have been done differently, and might have been done better, if 
tlie future had been clearly reveiled to tho^e who had the 
conduct of affairs. But we must judge men according to the 
light of the day which shone up >n them, not the light of the 
morrow, which had not yet broken when they were called upon 
to act. Illuminated by this morrow’s light, we now know that 
it might have been better if the Barrackpur and Danapur regi¬ 
ments had been disarmed in the middle of May,J hut the former 


*‘[The words, “Wise after the event,” are out of place. It was insisted 
upon at the time. It was the argument upon which the recommendations 
jefurred to in the text were based.—G. B. M.J 

f The two ablest of the eaily writers, tlie author of the “Red Pamphlet,” 
and Mr. Meade in his “Sijahi Revolt,” dwell vmy emphatically on this 
point. The former says : “An enrolment on u large scale at this time would 
have enabled the Governor-General to dispense with the services of one 
European regiment at least; but so bent was I m on ignoring the danger, that lie 
not only declined the offers of the Trades’ Association, the Masonic Fraternity, 
tli£ Native converts, llie Americans, and the French inbabi ants anil others* but 
he declined them in terms calculated to deaclen rather than to excitB a feeling 
of loyalty.” Mr. Meade says: “ A thousand English volunteer infantry, four 
hundred cavalry, and fifteen hundred sailors were at the di-posal of the 
Government a Week after the revolt became known. . . . Whilst the volun¬ 
teers were learning how to load and fire, and the merchant seamen were being 
instructed in the use of artillery, Government might have placed from the 
terminus (at Raufganj) to Kanhpilr a line of stations for horses and bullocks, 
guaided, if necessary, by posts of armed men. . . . Had Government only 
consent! d to do just a fortnight befoiehand what they were coerced to do on 
the 14th of June, they might have had on the first day of that month a force 
of two thousand Europeans at Ranfganj, fully equipped with guns and stores ” 
[The words of the author of-the “Red Pamphlet” wtre written at the very 
time, on tlie very spot, and represented the convictions of the European com- 
Ihunity of Calcutta:—G. B. M.] 

% [Yes; but ti.e author of the “ Red Pamphlet ” and the ablest of the Cal- 
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were tlien protesting their loyalty, and offering to fight against 
the rebels, and the latter were still believed in by General 
Lloyd, who commanded the Division.* The temper of the 
troops, in all parts of the country, seemed at that time to depend 
upon the fate of Dehli, and more experienced Indian statesmen 
than Lord Canning believed that Dehli would soon be crushed. 
And, whilst it was deemed expt dient to keep the Bengal Native 
Army together so long as any hope survived, it was at that 
time, in Bengal, held to be imposidble to disarm all the Native 
regiments. Disarming, said Loid Canning, is “ a very effective 
measure, where practicable, but in Bengal, where we have, 
spread over from Barrackpur to Kanhpur, fifteen Native regi¬ 
ments to one European, simply impossible. A very different 
game has to be played here/’')' 

Moreover, in the neighbourhood both of Calcutta and of 
Danapur, there were other dangers than those arising from the 
armed Sip&hi legiments. In the latter there was the excited 
Muhammadan population of Patna, of which I shall speak here¬ 
after; and in the former there were the many local perils, of 
which I have already spoken. And it was at least doubtful 
whether an undisciplined body of sailors and civilians, even 
with a few staff officers tu keep them together, would have sup¬ 
plied the place of a regular regiment of Europeans. Lord 
Canning, knowing well the constitution of the European com¬ 
munity of Calcutta, did not think, from the very nature of their 
interests and their occupations, that they could form a defensive 
loly on which any reliance could be placed. Where the 
treasure of men is there will their hearts be also; and, in many 
instances, if possible, their hands. It was hardly to be expected 
that, if there had been any sudden alarm—if the signal had been 
sounded, and every man’s services needed in a critical emer¬ 
gency—many would not have thought rather of their wives and 
children than of the public safety, and some, perhaps, more of 


outta merchants, judging from the light of the day, truly presaged the light of 
the morrow, whilst the Government failed to do so.—G. B, M.] 

* As late as the 2nd of June, General Lloyd wrote to Lord Canning, say¬ 
ing : “ Although no one can now feel full confidence in the loyalty of Native 
troops generally, yet I believe that the regiments here will remain quiet, 
unless some great temptation or excitement should assail them, in whiuh case 
I fear they could not he relied upon. The thing required to keep them steady 
is a blow quickly stiuck at Dehli.”— MS. Correspondence. 
f Lord Canning to Mr. Yemon Smith, June 5, 1857.— MS, Cwrespondenc* 
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their own material property than of that of the State.* Doubt¬ 
less there were brave and patriotic spirits among them who 
would have gone gladly to the front; but Lord Canning, perhaps, 
did not err in thinking that the majority of members of the 
non-military community were too much encumbered by their 
worldly affairs to make efficient soldiers, either for the per¬ 
formance of ordinary duties or the confiontmg of imminent 
peril.f That they could have formed a substitute for regular 
soldiers was improbable, though they would have been a ser¬ 
viceable supplement to them. 

If, then, the volunteers had been enrolled when the first offer 
of service was made to Lord Canning, he could not have done 
more than he did to send succours up the country. Nor did it, 
at the time, seem to him that the danger was so imminent on 
the G-angetic provinces as to demand that Bengal should be 
stripped, even for a few weeks, of her only reliable defences. 
It was just during that particular interval between the receipt 
of intelligence of the Mirath outbreak and the arrival of the 
first reinforcements from beyond the seas, that the accounts 
from the upper country were least alarming. There was, 
apparently, a suspension of rebellious activity. The telegra¬ 
phic messages received from the principal stations were all of 
an assuring character. On the 19th and 20th the report from 
Banaras was, “ All perfectly quiet,” “ troops steady.” On the 
19th Sir Henry Lawrence telegraphed from Lakhnao, “ All very 
well in the city, cantonments, and country.” Sir Hugh Wheeler, 
at Kanhpur, on the same day, sent a kindred message, “All 
quiet here, the excitement somewhat less.” Prom Allahabad, 
on the same day, the tidings were, “ Troops quiet and well be¬ 
haved; ” and the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West 


* It is very vividly in my recollection that, on the famous 10th of Apiil, 
1848, when there was a Vdgue expectation that London would be sacked by 
the Glmrti&ts, and immense numbeis of special constables had been sworn in, 
I asked one of the most experienced men in the district in which I lived how 
many of those sworn in would turn out on the given signal (it was to be the 
ringing of the church hell), and I was told “ not ten per cent.’’ [The result 
proved that the “ experienced man ” was wrong.—G. B. M.] 
f [Lord Canning, if he did think in the manner the author suggests, did 
err moBt grievously. In the end a volunteer regiment was formed, and its 
members, encumbered as they might have been by worldly affairs, made their 
duties as volunteer soldieis their first thought. In the darkest hours they 
patrolled efficiently the most dangerous parts of the city.—G. B. M.] 
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Provinces at Agra assured the Governor-General that “ Things 
were looking cheerful.” “ There may,” it was added, “he some 
delay in the actual advance on Dehli. It is generally felt, how¬ 
ever, that it must soon fall, and the flame has not spread.” The 
following days brought intelligence of the same satisfactory 
complexion, the only evil tidings being those which spoke of 
mutiny at Aligarh, and that was quickly followed by the 
announcement from Agra that a strong expedition had been 
organised for the recapture of the place. 

There was little, therefore, that Lord Canning could do in the 
earlier weeks of May to succour the North-Western Provinces, 
and judged by the light of the day no pressing necessity to 
incur, for that purpose, great risks in the neighbourhood of the 
capital. What little he could do with safety he did. He 
ordered up a detachment of the 84th to Banaras, and he sug¬ 
gested to General Lloyd, at Dan&pur, that he might, perhaps, 
send a company or two of the 10th to the same point. These 
first movements might save a few lives, and might give a genei al 
impression of action on our part, the importance of which was 
great at such a time. But it was to the reinforcements coming 
from beyond the seas that he eagerly looked for substantive aid. 
He had written on the 19tli to the Indian Minister in England, 
saying: “ Towards this object the steps taken are as follows— 
The Madras Fusiliers are on their way, and will be here on the 
21st or 22nd. A regiment has been sent for from Rangtin, and 
will arrive in the course of next week. Two regim ents at least 
with some Artillery (perhaps three regiments) will come round 
from Bombay as soon as they arrive from Persia. They are all 
on their way. Another regiment from Karachi is ordered up 
the Indus to Firuzpur, as a stand-by, if John Lawrence should 
want help. An officer goes to-day to Ceylon to procure from 
Sir Henry Ward every soldier he can spare. I have asked for 
at least five hundred Europeans, but will accept Malays in place 
of or besides them. The officer carries letters to Elgin and 
Ashhurnham, begging that the regiments destined for China 

may be turned first to India.This is all that I can do at 

present to collect European strength, except the withdrawal of 
one more regiment from Pegu, which when a steamer is avail¬ 
able will take place.” And now, before the end of the month, 
he learnt that the Madras Fusiliers were in the river. Such 
was his confidence, that when succours began to arrive, he felt, 
however small they might be in proportion to his needs, that 
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the tide was beginning to turn in his favour. After a fortnight 
of enforced inaction, there was something invigorating in the 
thought that he was now beginning to hold palpably in his 
hands the means of rendering substantial aid to his defenceless 
countrymen. And he knew, moreover, that the moral effect of 
the arrival of a single European regiment would be greater than 
the material assistance, for it would soon be noised abroad that 
the English were coming from beyond the seas to avenge their 
slaughtered brethren, and Rumour would be sure to magnify 
the extent of the arrival.* 

Still, in itself the gain was very great; for the vessels which 
were working up the Hugli were-bringing not 
' tbeMadSs 111 ^ on ty a we lhseasoned, well-disciplined regiment, 
rusihera. in fine fighting order, but a chief who had- within 

him all the elements of a great soldier. The 
1st Madras European Regiment was commanded by Colonel 
Janies George Neil. It was one of those few English regiments 
which, enlisted for the service of the East India Company, 
and maintained exclusively on the Indian establishment, bore 
on their banners the memorials of a series of victories from 
the earliest days of our conquests in India. It had just 
returned from the Persian Gulf, when Neil, fresh from Crimean 
service,! found to his delight that he was to be appointed to 
command the regiment with which he had served during the 
greater part of his adult life. He had gone down to see the 
regiment disembark, and he had written in his journal that 
they were “ a very fine healthy body of men, fully equal to any 
regiment he had ever seen.” This was on the 20th of April, and 

* I am aware that a contrary statement has been made. It has been 
asserted that the Government took pains rather to conceal than to make known 
the arrival of reinforcements at Calcutta. Especially by disguising the names 
of the ves-els in which the troops were coming up the river. If the Alethea , 
for example, were coining up, she was telegraphed, it was said, as the Sarah 
Sands. Assuming the facts to be as Btated, we may readily understand the 
object of the concealment. It might have been sound policy not to make 
known the coming of the troops until they wore landed and fit for service. It 
there had been any combination for" a rising, the moment seized would pro¬ 
bably have been when it was known that our reinforcements were at the 
Sandhi a-'s. But T nm assured, on the highest authority, that the story is not 
true. [I can state, on my own personal knowledge, that the story is true. I 
made my inquiries on the spot, at the time, and the course pursued was not 
only admitted, but justified.—G. B. M.] 

t He had been Seeond-in-Coinmand, undir Sir Robert Vivian, of the Anglo- 
Turkish Contingent. 
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he little then knew how soon he would be called upon to test 
their efficiency in the field. Three or four weeks afterwards, 
news came that Upper India was in a blaze, and the tidings 
were quickly followed by a summons for the regiment to take 
ship for Bengal. Then Neill rejoiced exceedingly to think of the 
lessons he had learnt in the Crimea, and the experience he had 
gained there; and he felt, to use his own words, 66 fully equal to 
any extent of professional employment or responsibility which 
could ever devolve upon him.” k 

Born in the month of May, 1810, at a short distance from the 
chief town of Ayrshire, in Scotland, James Neill had entered the 
Indian service in his seventeenth year, and was, therefore, When 
summoned to take active part in the Sipahi War, a man of forty* 
seven years of age, and a soldier of thirty years* standing. Of 
a strong physical constitution, of active athletic habits, he 
shrunk from no work, and he was overcome by no fatigue. 
There were few men in the whole range of the Indian Army 
better qualified by nature and by training to engage in the 
stirring events of such a campaign as was opening out before 
him. He was a God-fearing Scotchman, with something in him 
of the old Covenanter type. He was gentle and tender as a 
woman in his domestic relations, chivalrous and self-denying in 
all the actions of his life, and so careful, as a commander, of all 
under hi3 charge, that he would have yielded his tent, or given 
up his meals to any one more needing them than himself. But 
towards the enemies of our nation and the persecutors of our 
race he was as hard and as fiery as flint; and he was not one 
to be tolerant of the shortcomings of our own people, wanting in 
courage or capacity, or in any way failing in their manliness. 
He knew, when he embarked for Bengal, that there was stem 
work before him; and he brooded over the future so intently, 
that the earnestness and resolution within him spoke out ever 
from his countenance, and it was plain to those around him 
that, once in front of the enemy, he would smite them with an 
unsparing hand, and never cease from his work until he should 
witness its full completion, or be arrested by the stroke of 
death. 

On the 23rd of May Colonel Neill was off Calcutta with the 
May 23 . leading wing of his regiment, and soon the whole 
corps had disembarked. But it was easier to bring 
troops into port along the great highway of the ocean, than to 
despatch them with the required rapidity into the interior of the 

VOL. II. w 
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country. Every possible provision, however, had been made 
and was still being made to push forward the reinforcements by 
river and by road. Every available horse and bullock along the 
line had been purchased by Government ; every carriage and 
cart secured for the conveyance of the troops up the countiy.* 
The river steamers were carrying their piecious freights of 
humanity, but. too slowly for nur needs, in that dry season, and 
the railway was to be brought into requisition to transport 
others to the scene of action. It was by the latter route that 
the bulk of Neill’s regiment, in all nine hundred strong, were 
to be despatched towards Banaras.f It might have been sup¬ 
posed that, at such a time, every Christian man in Calcutta 
would have put forth all his strength to perfect and to expedite 
the appointed work, eager to contribute by all means within his 
power to the rescue of imperilled Christendom. Especially was 
it to be looked for that all holding such authority as might 
enable them to accelerate the despatch of troops to our threat¬ 
ened, perhaps beleagured posts, would strain every nerve to 
accomplish effectually this good work. But on the platform of 
the Calcutta terminus, on the river side, opposite to Haurali, all 
such natural zeal as this seemed to be basely wanting. There 
was no alacrity in helping the troops to start on their holy duty; 
and soon apathy and inaction grew into open opposition. When 
the second paity of a hundred men was to be despatched, stress 
of weather delayed their arrival, from the flats in the liver, at 
the platform or landing-stage, near which the train was waiting 
for them, under the orders of the Supreme Government. But as 
the Fusiliers came alongside and were landing, in the darkness 
of the early night, without an effort of help from the railway 
people, the station-master ciied out that they were late, and 


* “A steady stream of reinforcements is now being poured into Bandras. 
Every horse and bullock that cu-n be bought r>n the road is engaged, and Hie 
ddk establishments have been increased to the utmost. The men who go by 
borse-ddk reach Bandras in five days; those by bullock in ten. The former 
conveyance can take only from eighteen to twenty-four a day; tl e latter a 
hundred. Some are gone up by steamers. Thpse will be sixteen days on the 
journey .”—Lord Canning to Sir 3. Wheeler , May 26, MS. 

t “I landed and saw the Military Secretary and the Deputy-Quartermaster- 
Greneral, and made all arrangements to stait off the men I had brought up by 
steamers to Bauaras. However, next day there was a change. Only a hundred 
and thirty men went up the country by steamer, and the rest I am starting off 
by the train .”—Trimte Letter of Col. Neill. The rail then only ^ ent as far as 
Bdmganj. 
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that the train would not wait for them a moment. Against this 
Neill remonstrated, but the official, growing more peremptory in 
his tone and insolent in his manner, threatened at once to start 
the train. Other functionaries then came forward, and addressed 
him in the same threatening strain. One said that the Colonel 
might command his regiment, but that he did not command the 
railway, and that the train should be despatched without him. 
On this,' Neill telling them that they were traitors and rebels, 
and that it was fortunate for them that he had not to deal with 
them, placed a guard over the engineer and stoker, and told 
them*to stir at their peril. A few weeks later, in parts of the 
country more distant from the central authority, such traitors as 
these would, perhaps, have been hanged. 

The train started, some ten minutes after its appointed time, 
with its precious burden of Fusiliers; and the tidings of what 
Neill had done soon reached Lord Canning. It was not in the 
brave heart of the Governor-General to refuse its meed of 
admiration to such an act. Even official Calcutta, though a 
little startled in its proprieties, commended, after a time, the 
Madras Colonel, whilst at all the stations above, when the 
story was known, people said that the right man was on his 
way to help them, and looked eagerly for the coming succours. 

And never, in a season of trouble, was there a more timely 
arrival; for the lull of which I have spoken now 
seemed to Id e at an end. As the month of May emISu. 
burnt itself out, the tidings which came from the 
country above werB more distressing and more alarming. It 
was plain that the North-West Provinces, from one end to the 
other, were fast blazing into rebellion—plain that we were 
destined to see worse things than any we had yet witnessed— 
and that the whole strength of the British nation must be put 
forth to grapple with the gigantic danger. .If there had been 
any hope before, that the rebellion would die out, or be 
paralysed by the infliction of swift retribution on Dehli, it had 
now ceased to animate the breasts of Lord Canning and his 
colleagues, They now saw that it was necessary to the salva¬ 
tion of the English power in India, not only that our people 
should be everywhere let loose upon tho enemy, but that they 
should beamed with exceptional powers suited to, and justified 
by the crisis. A reign of lawlessness had commenced; but for 
a while the avenging hand of the English Government had been 

U 2 
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restrained by the trammels of the written law. It was time 
now to cease from the unequal conflict. The English were few; 
their enemies were many. The many had appealed to the law 
of brute force; and the few were justified in accepting the 
ghallenge. The time for the observance of municipal formalities 
—of niceties of criminal procedure—of precise balancings of 
evidence and detailed fulness of record—had clearly now passed 
a Way. A terrible necessity had forced itself upon the rulers of 
the land. In the great death-struggle which had come upon 
us, the written law had been violated upon the one side, and it 
was now to be suspended upon the other. The savage had 
arisen against us, and it had become our work to fight the 
savage with his own weapons. So the law-makers stood up and 
shook themselves loose from the trammels of the law. On the 
30th of May, the Legislative Council passed an Act which 
swept away the old time-honoured seats of justice, wheresoever 
Rebellion was disporting itself, and placed the power of life and 
death in the hands of the executive officer, whatsoever his rank 
his age, or his wisdom. The Act, after declaring that all 
persons owing allegiance to the British Government, who should 
rebel or wage war, or attempt to do so, against the Queen or 
Government of the East Indies, or instigate or abet such persons, 
should be liable to the punishment of death, transportation or 
imprisonment, gave the Executive Government of any Pre¬ 
sidency or Place power to proclaim any district as in a state of 
rebellion, and to issue a Commission forthwith for the trial of 
all persons charged with offences against the State, or murder, 
arson, robbery, or other heinous crime against person or pro¬ 
perty—the Commissioner or Commissioners so appointed were 
empowered to hold a Court in any part of the said district, and 
without the attendance or fatwah of a law officer, or the assis¬ 
tance of assessors, to pass upon every person convicted before 
the Court of any of the above-mentioned crimes the punishment 
of death, or transportation, or imprisonment; “and the judg¬ 
ment of«such Court,” it was added, “ shall be final and con¬ 
clusive, and the said Court shall not be subordinate to the Sadr 
Court” * This gave immense power to individual Englishmen. 
But it armed only the civil authorities; so an order was passed 
by the Governor-General in Council authorising the senior 


* The Act received the assent of the Governor-General, aud thus passed 
into law on the Stli of June. 
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military officer, of whatsoever rank, at any military station in 
the Bengal Presidency, to appoint General Courts-Martial, 
either European or Native, or mixed, of not less than five 
members, and “ to confirm and carry into effect, immediately or 
otherwise, any sentence of such Court-Martial. 1 ’ 

With the new month came in further reinforcements from 
beyond the seas, and something like confidence 
was re-established in the Christian communities of June. 
Calcutta; for although rebellion was spreading More mlnts? rce " 
itself all over Upper India, the continual stream 
of English troops that was beginning to pour into the capital 
seemed to give security to its inmates. The regiments released 
from service in the Persian Gulf, were now making their 
appearance on the banks of the Hugli. The 64th arrived on 
the 3rd of June, and soon afterwards thB 35th came in from 
Moulmein. And then the kilted Highlanders of the 78 th, also 
from Persia, were seen ascending the ghauts of Calcutta, with 
their red beards and their bare knees—an unaccustomed sight to 
the natives of Bengal, in whose eyes they appeared to be half 
women and half beasts. Others followed, and every effort was 
made to expedite their despatch to the upper country. At 
Raihganj, to which point the railway ran from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Calcutta, an experienced officer was making arrange¬ 
ments to send on detachments by horse-d&k and bullock-dak 
to Banaras; but the resources of the State were miserably 
inadequate to the necessities of the crisis, and prompt move¬ 
ment by land, therefore, on a large scale was wholly impossible. 
The journey to Banaias could be accomplished in five days; but 
it was officially reported to Lord Canning that only from 
eighteen to twenty-four men a day could thus be forwarded by 
horsed carriages. By the 4th of June, it was computed that, 
by these means of conveyance, ninety men with their officers 
would have reached Banaras; by the eighth, eighty-eight 
more; and by the 12th, another batch of eight-eight. The 
bullock carriages, which afforded slower means of progression, 
but which could carry larger numbers, might, it was calculated, 
convey the troops onward at the rate of a hundred men a day.* 
So, on the 10th of June, Lord Canning was able to write to 
Mr. Colvin, saying: u The Europeans are still sent up steadily 


♦ Mr. Cecil Beudon to Lord Canning, May 26-— MS. Correspondence. 
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at the rate of a hundred and twenty men a day, and hence- 
foiward they will not be stopped either at Banaras or Alla¬ 
habad, but be passed on to Kanhpur. My object is to place at 
Sir Hugh Wheeler’s disposal a force with which he can leave 
his intrenchments at Kanhpur, and show himself at Lakhnao or 
elsewhere. He will best know where when the time arrives. 
To this end, I call upon you to give your aid by furthering by 
every means in your power the despatch southwards of a portion 
of the European force which has marched upon Dehli.” It had 
not yet dawned upon the Government that Dehli was not to be 
“made short work of” by the force that had come down from 
the North to attack it. And there were many others of large 
experience all over the country who believed that there was no 
power of resistance in the place to withstand the first assaults 
even of such an English army as Anson was gathering up and 
equipping for service. What that force was, and what its efforts, 
I have now to relate. 
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CHAPTER V. 

LAST DAYS OF GENERAL ANSON. 

Disquieted "by reports of the uneasy nervous state of the regi¬ 
ments at Head-Quarters, but little apprehending 
the approach of any gigantic danger, General 
Anson was recreating himself on the heights of Quarters? 
Simlah, when, on the 12th of May, young B irnard 
rode in from Ambalah bearing a letter from his father. It 
informed the Commander-in-Chief that a strange incoherent 
telegraphic message had been received at the latter place from 
Dehli. But it was plain that the Mirath Sipahis had revolted. 
An hour afterwards, another message was brought to Anson, 
confirming the first tidings of revolt. Confused though it was, 
it indicated still more clearly than its predecessor, that the 
Native Cavalry prisoners at Mirath had escaped from gaol, that 
the Sipahis thence had joined the Dehli mutineers, and that 
there had been at both places a massacre of Europeans.* 

When this intelligence reached the Commander in-Chief, 
he did not at once take in its full significance; nor, indeed, 
did men of far greater Indian experience—the Head-Quarters 
Staff, by whom he was surrounded—perceive the dire purport 


* The fir*t telegram, as given in a letter from Anson to Lord Canning, 
ran thus: “We must leave office. All the bungalows are on fiio—burning 
down by the Sipahis of Mirath. They came in this morning. We are off. 
Mr. 0. Todd is dead, 1 think. He went out this morning, anil has not yet 
returned. We learnt that nine Euiopeuns are killed.” This was received 
at three p.m. The second message, received at four, said: “ Cantonments in 
a state of siege. Mutineers from Mirath—3rd Light Cavalry—numbers not 
known—said to be a hundred and fifty men." Cut oil' communication with 
Mirath. Taken possession of the Bridge of Boots. 54th Native Infantry 
Bi nt against thorn, but would not act Several ofli ers killed and woundwl. 
City in a state of cunsidcitiblo excitcmont. Troops sent down, hut nothing 
known yet. Information will be forwarded.” 
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of it. But he discerned at once that something must be 
done. He saw that the city of Dehli and the lives of all 
the Europeans were at the mercy of the insui gents, and 
that it was incumbent upon him to send down all the white 
troops that could be despatched from the Hills, to succour 
our imperilled people, if the flames of rebellion should spread. 
So he sent an Aide-de-camp to Kasaoli, on that day, with 
orders foT the 75th Foot to march to Ambalah, * and, at the 
same timB, the Company’s European regiments at Dagshai 
and Sabathu were directed to hold themselves in readiness to 
march at a moment’s notice. But he did not put himself in 
motion. He wrote to Lord Canning, saying that he anxiously 
awaited further reports, and that if they were not favourable 
he should “at once proceed duwn to Ambalah.” He had 
scarcely despatched this letter, when a third telegraphic 
message was received, from which he learnt more distinctly 
what had happened at Mirath on the preceding Sunday. Next 
morning, he wrote again to Lord Canning, still saying that his 
own movements would depend upon the infor- 
ayl3 ‘ mation he received. But he was beginning to 
discern more clearly the magnitude of the danger, and he 
ordered the two Fusilier regiments to move down to Ambalah,f 
and the Sirmur battalion J to proceed from Delira to Mirath. 
From the first he appears to have perceived clearly that the 
most pressing danger which threatened us was the loss of our 
Magazines. He felt that the great Magazine at Dehli, with its 
rich supplies of arms and ordnance stores, and implements of 
all kinds, must alieady be in possession of the mutineers, and 
he lost no time in taking measures to secure our other great 
military store-houses, by sending European troops for their 
defence. “I have sent express,” he wrote to Lord Canning 
on the 13th, “to desire that the Fort at Firuzpiir may be 
secured by the 61st Foot, and the Fort at Gi-ovindgarh by the 
81st. Two companies of the 8th from Jtilandhar to Philur.” 
The importance of securing the latter place could scarcely, 


* Captain Barnard had, on his way to Simlali, warned the 75th to bB 
ready to march on the arrival of orders from Head-Quarters. 

f Major G. 0. Jacob, of the 1st European Regiment, who happened to he at 
Bimlah, rode down to Dagshai during the night, and warned the regiment 
early in the morning. 

X A corps of biave and faithful Gurkahs, whose good services will be 
hereafter detailed. 
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indeed, be over-estimated.* How it was accomplished, "by the 
authorities of the Punjab will hereafter be told. In this place 
it need only be recorded that thence was it that the siege-train 
was to be drawn which was to open the way for our re-entrance 
into Dehli, or to perform any other service that circumstances 
might demand from it in the operations to be now undertaken. 
An Artillery officer was despatched thither with all speed to 
make the necessary arrangements; | and the Gurkah Regiment, 
known as the Nasirf Battalion, and then believed to be loyal to 
the core, was ordered down from Jatogh, near Simlah, to form, 
with a detachment of the 9th Irregular Cavalry, an escort for 
the train from Philur to Ambalah. This was not more than 
any soldier of a few years’ experience would have done; but as 
it was an important, though an obvious movement, and tended 
much to our subsequent success, it should be held in remem¬ 
brance by all who say that in this conjuncture Anson did less J 
Before the day was spent, the Commander-in-Chief had made 
up his mind that he must quit Simlah. “ I am 
just off for Ambalah,” he wrote to Lord Canning, Fiwt move- 
at eight o’clock on the morning of the 14th. . . . m^ntbof 
“This is a most disastrous business,” he added, GeutlulAn6oa> 

“ and it is not possible to see what will be the result. They 
say the King of Dehli is at the bottom of it. I doubt it; but 
I have no doubt that he has taken advantage of the oppor¬ 
tunity, and is assisting the insurgents. ... If tliB mutineers, 
having possession of the city, make their stand behind the 
walls, we shall want a gopd force and artillery. This must be 
collected at Karnal, as it would not be wise, I think, to divide 


* Mr. Cave-Browne says: “A report did float about the Panj&b, the truth 
of which we have never hoard denied, that one member of the Staff suggested 
that all European troops should concentrate on Philiir, and, taking boat down 
the Satlaj, make for England as fast as possible; another, however—one who, 
alas! fell among the earliest victims of tlio rebellion—suggested that the 
Philiir Fort, with its large magazine, might be made available for a very 
different purpose. Henoe the idea of a siege-train.” This last was Colonel 
Chester, Adjutant-General of the Army, 
r \ Caplain Worthington, who was on sick-leave at Simlah at the time. 

% The author of the “History of the Siege of Dehli,” says : “ On the I6th 
Sir John Lawrence telegraphed to J&landlmr to secure the Fort of Philiir. 
Two marches to the south, and commanding - the bridge over the Satlaj.it 
^contained the only magaziue that could now furnish us with a siege-train,” 
&c., &e. But it is clear that General Anson had sent instructions to this 
effect three days before. 
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the force we shall have and send part from Mfrath on the 
opposite side of the river. But 1 hope to hear something which 
will enable me to decide what is hest to be done when I get to 
Ambalah.” 

He reached that place on the morning of the 15th, and many 
sinister reports met him there. It was plain that 
ayl5, the Native regiments in the Panjab were in a 
state of open or suppressed mutiny, and, therefore, that he 
could not expect immediate assistance from that province. 
“We are terribly short of artillery ammunition,” he wrote* 
“The two companies of Reserve Artillery I asked for from 
Labor and Lodiana cannot, of course, now be given, and we 
have no means of using the siege-train. All the European 
troops within reach will be here on the 17th. If we move upon 
Dehli, 1 think it must be from Karnal. It is extraordinary 
how little we know of what is going on in other pai ts of the 
country—nothing whatever from Agra, Kanhpiir, Oudh, &c.” 
On the following day, he wrote again to Lord Canning, saying: 
“I have been doing my best to organise the Force here, ready 
fora move; but tents and carriages are not ready, and they 
are indispensable. We are also deficient in ammunition, which 
we are expecting from Philur. I hope we shall be in a state to 
move shortly, if required. But we have no heavy guns for 
Dehli, if we are to attack the mutineers there. We must not 
fritter away or sacrifice the Europeans we have, unless for 
some great necessity.” 

Many troubles and perplexities then beset him. It has been 
already shown that the Native regiments at Am- 
The Am- balah were in a state of smouldering mutiny, kept 
menta.* eei only from bursting into a blaze by the contiguity 
of European troops.* The incendiary work, 
which, in the preceding month, had so mystified the Coni- 
mander-in-Chief and the General of Division, had by this 
time explained itself* It was clear that the Sipahis were ripe 
for revolt. With the strong European force now gathered 
at Ambalah, Anson might have reduced them to impotence in 
an hour. To the vigorous understanding of Sir John Lawrence 
nothing was clearer than that the true policy, in that con¬ 
juncture, was to disarm the Native regiments at Amb&lah 
before advancing upon Dehli; and he impressed this necessity 


* Ante, book iii., chapter v. 
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npon Anson by telegraph and by post from Rawalpindi, bnt the 
Commander-in-Chief refused to sanction the measure.* It 
seemed to be an easy escape out of some difficulties which beset 
his position at Ambalah. He had the wolf by the ears. He 
could not with safety carry the regiments with him, and he 
could not ieave them behind. But he was met with remon¬ 
strances from officers on the spot, who protested that some 
pledges had been given to the Sipahis which could not honour¬ 
ably be broken, though in truth the Sipahis themselves had 
practically violated the compact, and there would have been no 
breach of faith in turning their treachery against themselves. 
It was, however, resolved to appeal only to their good feelings, 
and so they were left with arms in their hands to use them 
on a future day foully against us in return for our for- 
bearance.f 

Another source of anxiety was this. Before the week had 
passed, news came to Ambalah that the Gurkahs 
of the Nasirl Battalion, from no sympath}' with Mutiny of the 
the regular army, but from some personal causes §5J2 Iwu 
of disaffection, had broken into revolt just when 
their services were wanted, had refused to march to Philur, had 


* See Punjab Report of May 25, 1858: “The Chief Commissioner con¬ 
ceived that the first step was to disarm these regiments whom it was equally 
dangerous either to leave at Ambdlah or to take to Delili. This course the 
Chief Commissioner lost no time in urging, but when the Commandcr-iu- 
Chief took the matter in hand, thebcal military authorities pointed out that 
they had pledged themselves not to disarm the Sipahis. It was in vain urged 
per contra that the compact had been no sooner made than it was broken by 
the Sipahis themselves. There was not, indeed, the shadow of a reasonable 
hope that these men would prove faithful.” 

t It should not he omitted altogether from the narrative that on the 19th 
the Commander-in-Chief issued another addiess to the Native Army, in the 
shape of a General Order, in which, after adveiHng to the general uneasiness 
of the Sipahis and to his former efforts to allay it, he said: “ His Excellency 
has determined that the new rifle cartridge, and every new cartridge shall 
be discontinued, and that in future balled ammunition shall be made up bv 
each regiment for its own use by a proper establishment entertained for this 
purpose. The Commandcr-in-Chicf solemnly assures the Army that no 
interference with their castes or religions was ever contemplated, and as 
solemnly he pledges liis word and lioiour that none shall ever he exercised 
He announces this to the Native Army in the full confidence that nil will 
now perform their duty free from anxiety and care, and be prepared to stand 
and shed the last drop of their blood, as they have formerly clone by the 
side of the British troops, and in defence of the country.'* Such words in 
season might be good, but the season had long since passed. 
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plundered the Commander-in-Chiefs baggage, and threatened 
to attack SimUh. Then there came a great cry of 
terror from the pleasant places which Anson had 
just quitted, and in which, only a few days before, 
the voice of joy and gladness had been resonant in a hundred 
happy homes. It was the season when our English ladies, 
some with their husbands, some without them, were escaping 
from the hot winds of the Northern Provinces and disporting 
themselves, in all the flush of renovated health and strength 
and new-born elasticity, under the cheering influence of the 
mountain breezes on the slopes of the Himalayas. It might 
well have been regarded, in the first instance, as a happy 
circumstance that so many of our countrywomen were away 
from the military cantonments, in which mutiny and murder 
had so hideously displayed themselves ; but when it was known 
that these joyous playgrounds were being stripped of their 
defences, and that if danger were to threaten the homes of our 
people there would be nothing but God’s mercy to protect 
them, a feeling of insecurity and alarm arose, which needed 
but little to aggravate it into a great panic. When, there¬ 
fore, tidings came that the Nasiri Battalion, at a distance of 
some three or four miles from Simlah, had risen in rebellion, 
there was general consternation. It was rumoured that the 
officers and their families at Jatogh had been murdered, and 
that the Gurkahs were marching on Simlah intent on slaughter 
and spoliation. Then, for the greater part of two long days, 
many tasted the bitterness of death. The agony of terror swept 
our English families out of their holiday-homes, as with the 
besom of coming destruction; and in wild confusion men, 
women, and children streamed down towards the plains, or 
huddled together at ihe point esteemed to be best capable 
of defence.* Never, at any time or in any place, have the 
consummate gallantry of Englishmen and the heroic endurance 
of Englishwomen been more nobly—mote beautifully—mani¬ 
fested than in the great conflict for supremacy of which I am 
writing. But the incidents of those two days on the Hills are 
not to be regarded with national pride. The strong instinct 


, * This was the Bank. See Cave-Browne's “ Panjab and Dehli in 1857,'* 
which contains an animated account of the two days’ panic on the Hills. 
The writer says that at the Bank were congregated some lour hundred of our 
Christian people, “ of whom above a hundred were able-bodied men.” 
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of self-preservation was dominant over all. Men forgot their 
manhood in what seemed to he a struggle for life ;* and it is 
not strange, therefore, that delicate ladies with little ■ children 
clinging to them, should have abandoned themselves uncon- 
trolledly to their fears. 

But the panic was a groundless panic. TheNasiri Battalion, 
though grossly insubordinate, was not intent on the murder of 
our people. The Gurkahs had grievances, real or supposed, to 
be reilressed, and when certain concessions had been made to 
them, they returned to their allegiance, and afterwards became 
good soldiers.f And not without some feeling of shame our 
people went back to their deserted homes and found everything 
just as it had been left. Those, whose excited imaginations 
had seen blazing houses and household wrecks, re-entered their 
dwelling-places to see with their fleshly eyes the unfinished 
letter on the desk and the embroidery on the work-table un¬ 
disturbed by marauding hands. Even the trinkets of the ladies 
were as if they had never been out of the safest custody. But 
confidence, which is ever “ a plant of slow growth,” is slowest 
when once trampled or cut down; and it was long before our 
English families at the hill-stations recovered the serenity they 
had lost. Every officer fit for service was called to join his 
regiment, and the European soldiery were too much needed in 
the field to allow any force to be left for the protection of the 
tender congregation of women and children on the slopes of the 
great hills.J 

The Commander-in-Chief had, indeed, other things to consider 
than these social alarms. The defection of the 
Nasiri Battalion was a source of perplexity upon oftK^e 
other grounds, as it was hard to say how the 0 Train? 86 " 
siege-train could be escorted safely to Ambalah. 

It was of the highest importance, at this time, that the European 


* Mr. Cav e-Browne describes “ ladies toiling along on foot, vainly trying 
to persuade, entreat, threaten the bearers to hurry on with their jahpdns, on 
which were their helpless children, while men were outbidding each other, 
and outbidding ladies, to sccuro bearers for their baggage/' 
f It is said that one of their principal causes of complaint was the fact 
that they had been ordered to march down to the plains, and that no arrange¬ 
ments had been made for the protection of their families in their absence, 
They were also in arrears of pay. 

X Mr. Cave-Brown relates that as the Commander-in-Chief was riding out 
of Simlah, Mr. Mayno, the Chaplain, informed him that the station was in 
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troops should be exposed as little as possible to the blazing 
heats of the summer sun. It was the sultriest season of the 
year, and cholera was already threatening our camp. The 
regiment of hardy Gurkahs, of whose loyalty there had been no 
previous doubt, were just the men for the work; and now their 
services were lost to us for awhile. There was nothing, there¬ 
fore, left but a resort to Hindustani troops of doubtful fidelity, 
or to a contingent force supplied by a friendly Native chief. 
Meanwhile there was great activity in the Magazine of Philur. 
Hay and night our troops, under Lieutenant Griffith, Commissary 
of Ordnance, toiled on incessantly to prepare the siege-train 
and to supply ammunition of all kinds for the advancing army. 
A day, even an hour, lost, might have been fatal; for the 
Satlaj was rising, and the bridge of boats, by which the train 
was to cross the river, might have been swept away before our 
preparations were complete. 

But there were worse perplexities even than these. The 
elaborate organisation of the army which Anson 
f mS art " commanded was found to be a burden and an 
encumbrance. The Chiefs of all the Staff-Depart¬ 
ments of the Army were at his elbow. They were necessarily 
men of large experience, selected for their approved ability and 
extensive knowledge; and it was light that he should consult 
them. But Departments are ever slow to move—ever en¬ 
cumbered with a sense of responsibility, which presses upon 
them with the destructive force of paralysis. These Indian 
Military Departments were the best possible Departments in 
time of peace. They had immense masses of correspondence 
written up and endorsed with the most praiseworthy punctuality 
and precision. They were always prepared with a precedent; 
always ready to check an irregularity, and to chastise an over- 
zealous public servant not moving in the strictest grooves of 
Koutine. It was, indeed, their especial function to suppress 
what they regarded as the superfluous activities of individual 
men; and individual men never did great things until they 
got fairly out of the reach of the Departments. They were 
nominally War Departments. There would have been no need 


great danger from the number of “ budmashes ” in the B izaars, and asked 
that some Europeans might be sent up for its protection. The General said 
that he could not spare any. “ What, then, are the ladies to do ? ” asked 
the Chaplain. “ The best they can,” was the answer. 
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of such Departments if war had been abolished from off the face 
of the land. But it was the speciality of these War Departments 
that they were never prepared for war. Surrounded as we 
were, within and without, with hostile populations, and living 
in a chronic state of danger from a multiplicity of causes, we 
yet were fully prepared for almost anything in the world but 
fighting. Without long delay we could place ourselves in 
neither a defensive nor an offensive attitude. We could “stand 
fast ” as well as any nation in the world, but there was never 
any facility of moving. As soon as ever there came a neces¬ 
sity for action, it was found that action was impossible. The 
Adjutant-General, the Quartermaster-General, the Commissary- 
General, the Chief of the Army Medical Department, each had 
his own special reason to give why the “ thing ” was “ im¬ 
possible.” No ammunition—no carriages—no hospital stores— 
no doolies for the sick and wounded. Each head of a Depart¬ 
ment, indeed, had his own particular protest to fling in the face 
of the Commander-in-Chief. Nunquam paratus was his motto. 
It was the custom of Departments. It was the rule of the 
Service. No one was at all ashamed of it. It had come down 
by official inheritance from one to the other, and the Chief of 
the Department merely walked in the pleasant paths which, 
years before, as a Deputy Assistant, he had trodden under some 
defunct Chief of pious memory. In a word, it was the syBtem. 
Every now and then some seer like Henry Lawrence rose up 
to protest against it. And when, in the plain language of 
common sense, the truth was laid bare to the public, some cried, 
“ How true! ” but the many smiled incredulously, and denounced 
the writer as an alarmist. And so General Anson, having 
found things in that normal state of unpreparedness in which 
his predecessors had delighted, had followed in their footsteps, 
nothing doubting, until suddenly brought face to face with a 
dire necessity, he found that everything was in its wrong place. 
The storm-signals were up, but the life-boat was in the church- 
steeple, and no one could find the keys of the church.* 


* On the 18th of May General Barnard wrote from Ambalak, flaying: 
“And now that they [the European regiments] are collected, without tents, 
without ammunition, the men have not twenty rounds apiece. Two troops 
of Horse Artillery, twelve guns, but no reserve ammunition, and their 
waggons at Lodian&—seven days’ off! Commissariat without sufficient 
transport at hand. This is the boasted Indian Army, and this is the force 
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It was not strange, therefore, that Anson felt it would not he 
prudent, with the means then at his disposal, to risk “ an 
enterprise on Dehli.” “It becomes now a matter for your 
consideration,” he wrote to Sir John Lawrence on the 17th, 
“ whether it would be prudent to risk the small European force 
we have here in an enterprise on Dehli. I think not. It is 
wholly, in my opinion, insufficient for the purpose. r l he walls 
could, of course, be battered down with heavy guns. The 
entrance might be opened, and little resistance ottered. But 
so few men in a great city, with such narrow streets, and an 
immense armed population, who know every turn and comer 
of them, would, it appears to me, be in a very dangerous 
position, and if six or seven hundred were disabled, what 
would remain ? Could we hold it with the whole country 
around against us ? Could we either stay in or out of it ? 
My own view of the state of things now is, that by carefully 
collecting our resources, having got rid of the bad materials 
which we cannot trust, and having supplied their places with 
others of a better sort, it would not be very long before we 
could proceed without a chance of failure, in whatever direction 
we might please. Your telegraphic message informing me of 
the measures which you have taken to raise fresh troops confirms 
me in this opinion. I must add, also, that this is now the 
oiunion of all here whom I have consulted upon it—the Major- 
General and Brigadier, the Adjutant-General, Quartermaster- 
General, and Commissary-General. The latter has, however, 
offered a positive impediment to it, in the impossibility of 
providing what would be necessary for such an advance under 
from sixteen to twenty days. I thought it could have been 
dune in less; hut that was before I had seen Colonel Thomson. 
Indeed, it is very little more than forty-eight hours since I 
came here, and every turn produces something which may 
alter a previous opinion.” * 


with which the civilians would have us go to Dehli”—Compare also letter 
quoted in the text, page 123. 

* The views of General Anson at this time are thus stated in an unpub¬ 
lished memoir by Colonel Baird Smith, from which other quotations will be 
made: “ It is generally understood that the course which recommended itself 
most to his mind was one strongly opposed to the popular instinct at the 
moment. Recognising, as all conversant with military affairs could not fail 
tD do, that strategically considered the position of a weak force at Dehli must 
be, if not utterly false, yet of extreme danger, he is believed to have advocated 
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But these doubts were but of brief duration. Let Adjutants- 
General, and Quartermasters-General, and Com¬ 
missaries-General suggest, what difficulties they C°.^ es P^ eilc 
might, there were other powers, to North and Sinning.* 
South, in whose sight all delay, in such a crisis, 
was an offence and an abomination. Lord Canning, from 
Calcutta, and Sir John Lawrence, from the Panjab, flashed 
to the Head-Quarters of the Army emphatic messages, urging 
Anson to move on Dehli, with such force as he could gather 
and followed up their eager telegrams with letters scarcely less 
eager. The Governor-General, to whom Anson had not com¬ 
municated the views which he had expressed in the preceding 
letter to the Chief Commissioner of the Panjab, was overjoyed 
by the thought that there was so much activity at Head- 
Quarters. Encouraged by the earlier letters of the Military 
Chief, and still more by a message he had received from Mr. 
Colvin, at Agra, Canning wrote on the 17th to Anson, saying 
that he learnt the good news “ with intense pleasure.” “ For,” 
he added, “ I doubted whether you would be able to collect so 
strong a body of troops in the time. I cannot doubt that it 
will now prove amply sufficient, and I am very grateful to you 
for enabling me to feel confident on this point. An unsuccessful 
demonstration against Dehli, or even any appearance of delay 
in proceeding to act, when once our force is on the spot, would 
have a most injurious effect—I mean in Bengal generally. 
Every station and cantonment is in a state of excitement, and 
anything in the nature of a check would give confidence to the 
disaffected regiments, which might lead to something worse 
than the horrors of Dehli. Allah&bad, Banaras, Oudh (except 
Lakhnao, which I believe to be safe), and a host of places 
of less importance where Native troops are alone, will continue 
to be a source of much anxiety until Dehli is disposed of. It is 
for this that I have telegraphed to you to make as short work 
as possible of the rebels, who have cooped themselves up there, 
and whom you cannot crush too remorselessly. I should rejoice 


the withdrawal of tho small and isolated detachments on tlio Duab, and tho 
concentration of the whole a\ailable British force between the Satluj and the 
Jamnah, there to await tho arrival of reinforcements by the line of tlio Indu*>, 
and, while permitting the fire of revolt to burn as fiercely os it might within 
the limits indicated, to check its spread beyond them on the northward, and 
ultimately to proceed to quench it with means that would make the issue 
certain .”—Unpublished Memoir by Colonel Baird Smith, MS, 
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to Rear that there had heen no holding our men, and that the 
vengeance had been terrible.” 

Whilst Lord Canning was thus expressing his gratitude to 
Anson, Sir John Lawrence, who was nearer the 

wither John 6 scene ac ^ on > and in closer communication with 

Lawrence. n the Commander-in-(_Jhief, knowing better what 
were the prevailing counsels at Head-Quarters, 
was UTgent in his remonstrances against delay. He knew the 
temper of the people well; and nothing was clearer to the eye 
of his experience than that, in the conjuncture which had 
arisen, it was necessary above all things to maintain an appear¬ 
ance of successful activity. Any semblance of paralysis at such 
a time must, he knew, be fatal to us. At such periods the 
Natives of India wait and watch. It is in conformity with the 
genius of a people, equalty timid and superstitious, to be 
worshippers of success. John Lawrence knew well that if at 
any time the English in India should betray symptoms of 
irresolution in the face of danger, thousands and tens of 
thousands, believing -that the day of our supremacy is past, 
would first fall away from, and then rise against their masters. 
But we had reached an epoch in the History of our great Indian 
Empire at which the impression of our coming fall was stronger 
than it had ever been before, and there were those who, on the 
first sign of weakness in our camp, would have pointed 
exultingly to the beginning of the end. It was not a time, 
indeed, to calculate military means and resources, or to regard 
strategical principles in the conduct of our armies; but simply 
to move and strike—to move somewhere and to strike some one. 
And it was to this necessity of prompt and vigorous action that 
the counsels of John Lawrence ever pointed—not to any par¬ 
ticular line of procedure to be dictated to the Military Chief. 
“I do not myself,” he wrote to Anson, on the 21st of May, 
(t think that the country any where is against ns—certainly not 
from here to within a few miles of Dehli. I served for nearly 
thirteen years in Dehli, and know the people well. My belief 

is, that with good management on the part of the Civil officers, 
it would open its gates on the approach of our troops. It seems 
incredible to conceive that the mutineers can hold and defend 

it. Still, I admit that on military principles, in the piesent 
state of affairs, it may not he expedient to advance on Dehli ; 
certainly not until the Mirath force is prepared to act, which it 
can only be when set free. Onoe relieve Mirath, and give 
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confidence to the countiy, no difficulty regarding carriage can 
occur. By good arrangements the owners will come forward, 
but in any case it can be collected. From Alirath you will be 
able to form a sound judgment on the course to be followed. 
If the country lower down be disturbed, and the Sipahis have 
mutinied, I conceive it would a paramount duty to march that 
way, relieve each place, and disarm or destroy the mutineers. 
If, on the other hand, all were safe, it would be a question 
whether you should consolidate your resources there, or inarch 
on Dehli. I think it must be allowed that our European 
troops are not placed at this or that station simply to hold it, 
but to be ready to move wherever they may be required. 
Salubrious and centrical points for their lucation were selected ; 
but so long as we maintain our prestige and keep the country 
quiet, it cannot signify how many cantonments we abandon. 
But this we cannot do, if we allow two or three Native corps to 
checkmate large bodies of Europeans. It will then be a mere 
question of time, by slow degrees, but of a certainty the Native 
troops must destroy us. We are doing all we can to strengthen 
ourselves, and to reinforce you, either by direct or indirect 
means.* But can your Excellency suppose for one moment 
that the Irregular troops will remain staunch, if they seB our 
European soldiers cooped up in their cantonments, tamely 
awaiting the progress of events. Your Excellency remarks 
that we must carefully collect our resources; but what are 
these resources, but our European soldiers, our guns, and our 
materiel: these are all ready at hand, and only require to be 
handled wisely and vigorously to produce great results. We 
have money also, and the control of the country. But if dis¬ 
affection spread, insurrection will follow, and we shall then 
neither be able to collect the revenue, nor procure supplies.” 
“Pray,” he continued, “only reflect on the whole history uf 
India. Where have we failed, when wo acted vigorously? 
Where have we succeeded, when guided by timid counsels? 
Clive, with twelve hundred, fought at Plasst-y in opposition to 
the advice of his leading officers, beat forty thousand men, and 
conquered Bengal. Monson retreated from the (Jhambal, and 
before he gained Agra, his army was disorganised and partially 
annihilated. Look at the Kabul catastrophe. It might have 


* This is to be understood as referring to the measures taken in the 
Panjab. 
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been averted by resolute and bold action. The Irregulars of 
the Army, the Kizlbashis, in short our friends, of whom we 
had many, only left us when they found we were not true to 
ourselves. How can it be supposed that strangers and mer¬ 
cenaries will sacrifice everything for us? There is a point up 
to. which they will stand by us, for they know that we have 
always been eventually successful, and that we are good 
masters; but go beyond this point, and every man will look to 
his immediate benefit, his present safety. The Panjab Irregu¬ 
lars are marching down in the highest spirits, proud to be 
trusted, and eager to show their superiority over the Regular 
troops—ready to fight, shoulder to shoulder, with the Europeans. 
But if, on their arrival, they find the Europeans behind breast¬ 
works, they will begin to think that the gamers up. Recollect 
that all this time, while we are halting, the emissaries of the 
mutineers are writing to, and visiting, every cantonment. . . . 
I cannot comprehend whnt the Commis>ariat can mean by 
requiring from sixteen to twenty days to procure provisions. I 
am persuaded that all you can require to take with you muBt be 
procurable in two or three. We have had an extraordinary 
good harvest, and supplies must he abundant between Ambalah 
and Mirath. The greater portion of the country is well culti¬ 
vated. We are sending our troops in every direction without 
difficulty, through tracts which are comparatively desert. Our 
true policy is to trust the Maharajah of Patiala, and Rajah of 
Jhind, and the country generally, for they have shown evidence 
of being on our side, but utterly to distrust the regular Sipahis. 
I would spare no expense to carry every European soldier—at 
any rate, to carry every other one. By alternately marching 
and riding, their strength and spirits will be maintained. We 
are pushing on the Guides, the 4th Sikhs, the 1st and 4th 
Punjab regiments of Infantry, from different parts of the 
Panjab, in this way. If there is an officer in the Panjab whom 
your .Excellency would wish to have at your side, pray don’t 
hesitate to apply for him. There is a young officer now at 
Head-Quarters, who, though young in years, has seen much 
service, and proved himself an excellent soldier. I allude to 
Captain Norman, of the Adjutant-General’s office. Sir Colin 
Campbell had the highest opinion of his judgment; and when 
he left Peshawar it was considered a public loss.” 

, Of the exceeding force and cogency of this no doubt can be 
entertained. It was the right language for the crisis—rough. 
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ready, and straight to the point. The great Pan jab Commissioner, 
with his loins girt about, eager for the encounter, impatient to 
strike, was not in a mood to make gentle allowances or to weigh 
nice phrases of courteous discourse. But, in what he wrote, he 
intended to convey no reproaches to the Military Chief. It was 
simply the irrepressible enthusiasm of a nature, impatient of 
departmental dallyings and regulation restraints, and in its 
own utter freedom from all fear of responsibility not quite 
tolerant of the weakness of those who, held back by a fear of 
failure, shrink from encountering heroic risks. It was not that 
he mistrusted the man Anson, but that he mistrusted all the 
cumbrous machinery of the Head-Quarters Departments, which 
never had been found ripe for sudden action—never had im¬ 
provised an expedition or precipitated an enterprise, ever sine u 
Departments were created—though, in truth, he could not see 
that in the machinery itself there was anything to unfit it fur 
prompt action. “ I should greatly regret,” he wrote two days 
afterwards, “if any message or letter of mine should annoy you. 
I have written warmly and strongly in favour of an advance, 
because I felt assured that such was the true policy. However 
much we may be taken by surprise, our military organisation 
admits of prompt action. The country is almost sure to be 
with us, if it were only that we save them from trouble; and 
this will more especially be the case in an affair like the pre¬ 
sent, when we have really to contend only with our own troops, 
with whom the people can have no sympathy.” The Com¬ 
missariat, in such a case, is ever the chief stumbling-block ; 
and the impediments thrown up are those of which military 
men take the most, and civilians the least account. Anson was 
told at Ambalah that they were insuperable. But John 
Lawrence, at Rawalpindi, could not recognise the force of the 
obstructive argument. “ I cannot comprehend,” ho wrote to 
Anson, “why Colonel Thomson requires so much supplies. To 
carry so much food with the troops is to encumber the column 
and waste our money. To guard against accidents, three or. 
four days’ supplies should be taken, but no more. My belief is, 
that ten thousand troops might march all over the North-West* 
and, provided they paid for what they required, no difficulty in 
obtaining supplies would be experienced.” It is plain, too, that 
at this time the Dehli difficulty was, in the Panjab, held to be a 
light one, for Lawrence added: “ 1 still think that no real 
resistance at Dehli will be attempted; but, of course, we must 
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first get the Mfrath force in order, and, in moving against Dehli, 
go prepared to fight. My impression is, that, on the approach- 
of our troops, the mutineers will either disperse, or the people 
of the city rise and open their gates.” * 

Whether General Anson ever recognised the fact that the 
conjuncture was one in which all rules of warfare 
of the^vu 8 must k° w their necks to stern political necessity, 
SVvenfment. is not very apparent; hut if he still maintained 
his opinions as a soldier, he knew well lhat it was 
his duty to yield his judgment to the authority of the supreme 
Civil power; and when he received an emphatic enunciation of 
the views of the Governor-General, he prepared to march down 
upon Dehli. “ I regret,” he wrote to the Governor-General on 
the 23i d of May, “ that it has not been possible to move sooner 
upon Dehli. The force is so small that it must not be frittered 
away. You say in your telegraphic message that Dehli must 
be recovered, ‘but [the operations] to be undertaken by a 
strong British force/ There is not this in the country. We 
have collected all within reach. I venture to say that not an 
hour has been lost, and that the movement of the troops from 
Ambalah will have been accomplished in a space of time which 
was not considered possible on my arrival here.” And he con¬ 
cluded his letter by saying : “ I should be glad to know whether 
you consider the Force with which I propose to attack Dehli 
sufficient—and, namely, ‘ a strong British Force/ ” 
ay 23 ‘ He had by this time clearly calculated his available 
strength for the g] eat enterprise before him—and it was this, as 
detailed in a letter which he wrote to General Hewitt at Mfrath: 
“The force from Ambalah consists of the 9th Lancers, one 
squadron of the 4th Lancers, Her Majesty’s 75th Foot, 1st Euro¬ 
pean Regiment, 2nd European Regiment, 60th Native Infantry, 
two troops of Horse Artillery. They are formed into two small 
brigades. Brigadier Halifax commands the first. . . . Brigadier 
Jones thesecond brigade. Four companies of tlie 1st Fusiliers, one 
squadron of 9 th Lancers, two guns. Horse Artillery, were moved 


* In a previous letter (May 2]) Lawrence liad written: “At Dehli the 
Sipahis have murdeieil their officers and taken onr guns, but even there they 
dul not stand. No number of them can face a modulate body of Europeans 
fairly haudled. Of late years, even when fighting uuder our own banners 
in a good cause, with European officers at their head, and English comiades 
at their side, they have seldom done anything; as mutineers they cannot 
fight—they will burn, destroy, and massacre, but not fight/* 
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to Kam&l on the 17th, and arrived on the 20th* Six companies 
oftlie 1st Fusiliers followed on the 21st. Her Majesty’s 75th 
Foot and 60th Regiment of Native Infantry marched on the 
22nd. One squadron 9 th Lancers and four guns will march on 
the 24th or 25th. The above will be at Karn&l on the 28th. 
The 2nd Europeans, 3rd troop 3rd brigade of Horse Artillery 
will probably follow on the 26th. The whole will be at Karnal 
on the 30th. I propose then to advance with the column 
towards Dehli on the 1st, and be opposite to Baghpat on the 5th. 
At this place I should wish to be joined by the force from 
Mirath. To reach it four days may be calculated on.” “A 
small siege-train,” he added, “ has left Lodidna, and is expected 
here on the 25th. It will require eleven days to get it to Dehli. 
It may join us at Baghpat on or about the 6th, the day after 
that I have named for the junction of your force.* I depend on 
your supplying at least one hundred and twenty Aitillerymen 
to work it. You will bring, besides, according to statement 
received, two squadrons of Carabineers, a wing of the 60th 
Rifles, one light field battery, one troop of Horse Artillery, and 
any Sappers you can depend upon, and of course the non-com¬ 
missioned European officers belonging to them.” 

Whilst Anson was writing this from Ambalah, Lord Canning 
was telegraphing a message to him, through the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Agra, announcing the reinforcements which were 
expected at Calcutta, and adding that everything depended 
“upon disposing speedily of Dehli, and making a terrible 
example. No amount of severity can be too great. I will sup¬ 
port you in any degree of it.” There was nothing uncertain 
in this sound. But it is clear that the Governor-General, in 
his eagerness to strike a sudden and a heavy blow at the enemy, 
i very much underrated the military difficulties with which Anson 
was called upon to contend, and believed overmuch in the facile 
execution of the impossible; for, on the 31st of May, he tele¬ 
graphed again to the Commander-in-Chief, saying: “ I have 
heard to-day that you do not expect to be before Dehli till the 
9th (June). In the mean time K&nhptir and Lakhnao are severely 
pressed, and the country between Dehli and K&nhptir is passing 
into the hands of the rebels. It is of the utmost importance to 
prevent this, and to relieve K&nhpfir. But rapid action will do 
it. Your force of Artillery will enable you to dispose of Dehli 
with certainty. I therefore beg that you will detach one 
European Infantry regiment and a small force of European 
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Cavalry to the Fiouth of Dehli, without keeping them for opera¬ 
tions there, so that Aligarh may be recovered and Kanhpur 
relieved immediately. It is impossible to overrate the import¬ 
ance of showing European troops between Dehli and Kanhpur, 
Lakhnao and Allahabad, depend upon it.” 

It is easy to conceive what would have been the perplexity 
in General Anson’s mdnd, if he had received these instructions. 
The recovery of Dehli seemed to be an enterprise beyond the 
reach of the slender means at his disposal; but he was expected 
also to operate in the country beyond, and in the straits uf his 
weakness to display strength on an extensive field of action. 
The Army was already on its way to Dehli. For whilst the' 
Military Departments were protesting their inability to move 
the Army, the Civilians at Ambalah—officially the Commis¬ 
sioner of the Cis-Satlaj States, and the Deputy Commissioner of 
the district, individually Mr. George Barnes and Mr. Douglas 
Forsyth—were putting forth their strength, moving all the 
agents beneath them, and employing the influence which their 
position had given them among the people to accomplish 
promptly and effectually the great object now to be attained. 
It little mattered if, at such a time, the ordinary Civil business 
were temporarily suspended. It behoved, at such a moment, 
every man to be more or less a soldier. So the Civil officers,' 
not only at Ambalah, but all around it, in the important 
country between the Jamnah and the Satlaj, went to work right 
manfully in aid of the military authorities ; collected carts, 
collected cattle, collected coolies, and brought together and 
stored in Ambalah large supplies of grain for the army. 316 And 
n this, too, in the face of difficulties and impediments 

ay * which would have dismayed and obstructed less 
earnest workmen; for ever, after the fashion of their kind, 
Natives of all classes stood aloof, waiting and watching the issue 


* Mr. Barnes, in liis official report, has recorded that, 11 As soon as it was 
scon by the Comnaander-in-Chief that an onward movement should he made, 
n sudden difficulty arose in the want of carriages. The Deputy Commissary- 
Gen eial having officially declared his inability to meet the wants of the army, 
the Civil Authorities were called upon to supply the demand. At AmbiLlali 
there has ever been a difficulty to furnish cattle of any kind, the carts being 
uf a very inferior description; however, such as they were, they liad to be 
pressed into service, and in the course of a week, after the utmost exertions, 
live hundred carts, two thousand camels, and two thousand coolies were made 
over to the Commissariat Depaitmunt; ihirty thousand maunds of grain were 
likewise collected and stored for the Army m the town of Ambdlah.” 
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of events; from the capitalist to the coolie all shrunk alike from 
rendering assistance to those whose power might be swept away 
in a day. 

There were other important services, which at this time the 
Civil officers rendered to their country; doing, 
indeed, that without which all else would’have 
been in vain. In the country between the Jaranah 
and the Satlaj were the great chiefs of what were known as the 
u Protected Sikh States.” These states, at the commencement 
of the century, we had rescued by our interference from the 
grasp of Ranjit Singh, and ever since the time when the Rajah 
of Patiala placed in the hands of young Charles Metcalfe the 
keys of his fort, and said that all lie possessed was at the service 
of the British Government, those chiefs, secure in the possession 
of their rights, had been true to the English alliance. They 
had survived the ruin of the old Sikh Empire, and were grateful 
to us for the protection which we had afforded and the inde¬ 
pendence which we had preserved. There are seasons in the 
lives of all nations, when faith is weak and temptation is strong, 
and, for a little space, the Cis-Satlaj chiefs, when the clouds of 
our first trouble were lowering over us, may have been beset 
with doubts and perplexities and fears of siding with tho weaker 
party. Their hesitation, however, was short-lived. Tho excellent 
tact of Douglas Forsyth, who took upon himself the responsibility 
of calling upon the Maharajah of Patidld for assistance, smoothed 
down- the apprehensions of that chief, and he took his course 
manfully and consistently, never swerving from the straight 
path of his duty. The chiefs of Jhind and Nabhd followed his 
example, and were equally true to the British alliance.* It 


* See Mr. Barnes’s report. '* The first object was to provide for tho nafoty 
of lbs Grand Tiunk Road and the two stations of Th&uoswnr and Lodi&nA, 
which were without reliable troops. I accordingly directed the Rrijnh of 
Jlhnd to proceed to Karndl with all his available force. Tho Mahdrajuh 
of Patiala, at my request, sent a detachment of all arms, and throe guns, 
under his brother, to Thdneswar on tho Grand Trunk Road between Ambalfth 
and Karri £1. The Rajah of Nabhd, and the Nawdb of Mai or Kotla were 
requested to march with their men to Lodidtia, and tho Kiijah of Furfdpiir 
was desired to place himself under the orders of tho Deputy Com miss inner 
of Firuzpur. Thun all points of the main line of road were secured, and tho 
Rajah of Jlimd was also instructed 1o collect supplies and oarriugos for the 
field force,.to protect the station of Karndl,” &c. It should bo added that 
Sir John Lawrence had telegraphed on the 13th to “get tlie Muh&rfijah of 
Pati&ld to send one regiment to Thdneswar and another to Lodi&ut&,” The 
policy from the first was to trust the great Cis-Satlaj Chiefs. 
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was of the utmost importance, at that time, that the road from 
Ambalah to Karnal should be kept open ; for it was to the latter 
pl ace —once a flourishing military cantonment, but at the time 
of which I am writing deserted and decayed—that the troops 
from Ambalah were now marching; and there the fugitives 
from Dehli had mostly assembled, and something of an attempt 
had been made to re-establish the shattered edifice of British 
authority upon a fragment of the ruins of Dehli.* Above all, 
to hold Karn&l was to keep open the communications between 
Ambalah and Mirath, and so to facilitate the junction of the 
forces from those two points. Happity for us, in this juncture, 
the Nawab of Karnal, a Muhammadan nobleman and land-owner 
of large influence in that part of the country, threw the weight 
of his personal power into the scales on our side.f This, doubt¬ 
less, was great help to us; and when the Jhind B&jah sent down 
his troops to Karn&l, the danger of a general rising of the mixed 
population of that part of the country had passed away. The 
Contingent arrived on the night of the 18th, and on the follow¬ 
ing morning the first detachment of Europeans marched into 
the cantonment.t Meanwhile, the Patiala Kajah was occupying 
Thaneswar, on the great high road between Ambalah and 
Kamal, and thus the communication between these two im¬ 
portant points was fully secured. 

At the distance of a few miles from the station of Karnal lies 
the town of P&nipat, a place famous in Indian annals; for there, 
on the neighbouring plain, had great armies contended, and thrice 
with tremendous carnage the destinies of India had been decided 
on its battle-fields. At this point the bulk of the Jhind Con¬ 
tingent was now posted, and as fresh detachments of the army 
from Ambalah marched into Karnal, the advanced guard pushed 
on to Panipat, where it was presently joined by the rear companies 
of the Fusiliers, two more squadrons of the Lancer regiment, 
and four guns. The Europeans, weakened though they were by 

* Biigadier Graves and Mr. Le Bas, who had effected their escape from 
Dehli, wei’B the representatives of the military and civil authority. 

f Mr. R.iikes states, in his ‘‘Notes on the Revolt,” that “When we had 
no military force near Kam&l, and all men watched anxiously the conduct 
of each local chief, the Nawab of Karnal went to Mr. Le Bas and addressed 
him to the following effect: ‘ Sir, I have spent a sleepless night in meditating 
on the state of affairs; I have decided to throw in my lot with yours. My 
swoid. my purse, anil my followers are at your disposal.’ ” 

X This advanced detachment consisted of four companies of the 1st Fusi¬ 
liers, two Horse Artillery guns, and a squadron of the 9th Lancers. 
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the burning heats of May, were eager for the conflict, and 
already there had. grown up amongst them tliat intense hatred 
of the Native races which afterwards bore such bitter fruit, for 
even then they were beginning to see before them evidences of 
the destroying hand of the Insurgent. 

With the last of the European regiments General Anson left 
Ambalah, on the 25tli of May; and, on the 26th, 
MftJ h 2 of ^ ie was ^ arn ^» helpless and hopeless, 

Genera Anson, on the bed of death, in the mortal agonies of the 
great pest of the country. On the following day, 
Sir Henry Barnard arrived in Camp, a little after midnight, 
just in time, as he said, to receive the dying farewell of his 
chief. Anson was all but gone; but lie recognised his friend, 
and, in a faint voice, articulated : “ Barnard, I leave you the 
command. Vou will say how anxious I have been to do my 
duty. I cannot recover. May success attend you. God bless 
you. Good-bye.”* And another hour had not spent itself 
before General George Anson had passed beyond the reach of 
all human praise or censure. The great responsibility thrown 
upon the Chief-Commander had filled him with mental anxiety, 
which had increased the depressing influences of over-fatigue anil 
exposure to the climate in the most trying season of the year. 
He had evinced much tender consideration for the health of 
his men, and ho was one of the first to he struck down by the 
fiery blasts of the Indian summer. He was a brave soldier and 
an honest gentleman; and another brave soldier and honest 
gentleman, whilst the corpse lay unburied in the next room, 
wrote a letter, saying: “I solemnly declare to you on my 
character as an officer, who, at all events, came to this country 
with the prestige of recent service with him, that not an hour 
has been lost in getting the small force now advanced as far 
as Pam'pat, and I hope to keep pusliiug on, as fast as I can get 
them up, on Dehli. The day I heard of the disaster at Dehli— 
which at Ambalah preceded any account from Mirath—I imme¬ 
diately despatched my son, who rode to Sirnlah during the 
night to warn the Commander-in-Chief, and bring him down. 
He has himself detailed all his movements to you, and I cannot 
but entertain hope, had he lived, you would have taken a dif¬ 
ferent view of his conduct, and not attributed any want of 

* Letter of Sir H. Barnard to Sir Chari s Yorke, Mny 27, 1857. “This ** 
he adds, “was at half-past one a.m. on the 27th; at 2.15 he breathed his 
last.” Cholera was the immediate cause of his death. 
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energy to him. Whatever might have been accomplished by 
an immediate rush from Mii'ath could not be expected from 
Ambalah. The European troops were all in the Hills. Nothing 
but three regiments of Native troops and some Artillery 
Europeans were at the latter place; and when the regiments 
on the Hills were assembled, the General was met by protests 
against his advance by the leading Staff and Medical Officers of 
his Army. The Commissariat declared their utter inability to 
move the troops ; the medical men represented theirs to provide 
the requisite attendants and bearers. Still matters went on. 
Troops were moved as fast as could be done, and arrangements 
made to meet the difficulty of bearers, Ammunition had to be 
procured from Philur, for the men had not twenty rounds in 
their pouches, and none in store; and the Artillery were 
inefficient, as their reserve waggons were all at Lodiana. It is 
only this day that I expect the necessary supply of ammunition 
to arrive at Ambalah. I have determined (I say I , for poor 
Anson could only recognise me and hand me over the command 
when I arrived last night) not to wait for the siege-train.’** 
Thus passed away from the scene one of its chief actors, just 
as the curtain had risen on the great drama of 
British action. With what success Anson might 
have played his distinguished part can now be 
only conjectured. There are those who believe that alike in 
wisdom and integrity he far outshone all his colleagues in the 
Supreme Council, and that when the crisis arrived he took in 
the situation and measured the work to be done with an 
accuracy and precision which none beside, soldier or civilian, 
brought to bear upon the opening incidents of the War.f 

* Sir Henry Barnard to Sir John Lawrence, May 27, 1857. MS. 

« f See the statements of the author of the “ Red Pamphlet“ It was a 
common practice to sneer at General Anson as a mere Hmse-Guards’ General, 
as one who had gained his honours at Newmarket. But it is nevertheless 
a fact that this Horse-Guards’ General, by dint of application and persever¬ 
ance, made himself so thoroughly a master of his prolession. tHt, when the 
mutiny bruke out, he drew up a plan of operations, which /is successor, 
a Crimean General, carried nut in all its details, rejecting as crude and 
ridiculous the suggestions sent up by the collective wisdom of Calcutta.” 
History nmy not unwillingly accept this; but when it is said that General 
Anson, " when brought, in bolli the Councils th.it is, the Executive and 
Legislative Councils—“ face to face with men who had made legislation for 
India the study ot their lives, distanced them all,” one cannot help beifig 
somewhat startled by the boldness of the assertion. [The judgment recorded 
by the author of the “Red Pamphlet” was'based on opinions expressed at. 
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Little time was allowed to him to recover from tbB first shock 
of the storm before it overwhelmed and destroyed him. But it 
would be unjust to estimate what he did, or what he was 
capable of doing, by the measuring-rod of those who, during 
that eventful fortnight, believed that the recovery of Dehli was 
to be accomplished by the prompt movement of a small and im¬ 
perfectly equipped British force. It is not in contemporary 
utterances that we are to look for a just verdict. We must put 
aside all thought, indeed, of what even the wisest and the 
strongest said in the first paroxysm of perplexity, when all men 
looked to the Chief of the Army to do what then seemed to be 
easy, and found that it was not done. How difficult it really 
was will presently appear. And though the result of a 
sudden blow struck at Dehli might have been successful, it is 
impossible, with our later - knowledge of subsequent events to 
guide us, not to believe,that in the month of May the risk 
of failure was greater than the fair prospect of success. And 
we may be sure that if Anson had flung himself headlong upon 
the stronghold of the enemy and failed, he would have been 
stigmatised as a rash and incapable general, ignorant of the 
first principles of war. 

Perhaps the judgment of Lord Canning on these initial delays 
and their causes may be accepted as sound and 
just. “The protracted delay,” he wrote, “has LTeTcaunili 
been caused, as far as I can gather from private ° r aim ne 
letters from General Anson since I last wrote, by waiting for 
the siege-train, and by want of carriage for the Europeans. As 
regards the siege-train, I believe it to have been an unwise 
delay. ^ We shall crush Dehli more easily, of course; but I do 
not believe that we should have been exposed to any reverse fur 
want of a siege-train, and the time lost has cost us dear indeed. 
As to the carriage and Commissariat, it is impossible, in the 
absence of all information, to say how far the delay was avoid¬ 
able and blamable. It would have been madness to move a 
European force at this season with any deficiency of carriage 
(with cholera, too, amongst them), but I greatly doubt whether 
General Anson was well served in this matter of carriage. 

the time, on the spot, by men who had excellent opportunities of forming 
an opinion. The fart remains that it was only after Lord Cunning had 
emancipated himself from the thraldom of the advisers bequeathed to him 
by Lord Dalhousie that he achieved the successes which will be recorded in 
subsequent volumes.—G. B, M.] 
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Prom many letters from Head-Quarters which have been before 
me, I am satisfied that, with the exception of one young officer, 
there was not a man on the Army Staff who gave dne thought 
to the political dangers of delay and to the perils which hung 
over us elsewhere as long as no move was made upon Dehli. 
Wiih the Staff, the Medical Staff especially, arguing the 
necessity of completeness, and none of them apparently con¬ 
scious of the immense value of time, it is very probable 
that time was lost. On this subject you will see a letter from 
Sir John Lawrence to the Commander-in-Chief. It is very 
earnest and practical, like all that comes from him, and I wish 
with all my heart that he had been nearer to Head-Quarters, 
His counsels and his thorough knowledge of the country would 
have been invaluable. Yuu must bear in mind, however, in 
regard to his estimate of the time which should have been 
sufficient to put the army in motion, that a great change was 
made in the Commissariat three years ago, when the Transport 
establishments were given up, and it was determined to trust 
henceforward to hiring beasts for the occasion. We are now 
making the first experiment of this change. Economically, it 
was a prudent one, and in times of ordinary war might work 
well; but I shall be surprised if General Anson were not 
greatly impeded by it. Could it have been foreseen that our 
next operations would be against our own regiments and 
subjects, no sane man would have recommended it.” 

Prom the death-bed of General Anson Sir Henry Barnard 
had received his instructions to take command of the Dehli 
Pi eld Force. And taking that command, he cast up at once the 
difficulties of his position. He thought that if Anson’s death 
had not been accelerated, his last moments had been embittered, 
by the reproaches of eager-minded civilians, who could not 
measure military difficulties as they are measured by soldiers; 
and he felt that, in the execution of his duty to his country, he 
might bring like censure upon himself. He was in a novel and 
wholly unanticipated position,* and he felt that he was expected 

* “ It is a novel position,” he wrote to Sir J ohii Lawrence, “ for an officer 
to find himself placed in wlu> comes to the country prepared to treat its army 
as his own; to make every allowance for the difference of constitution; to 
encourage its past good deeds and honourable name; to have 6 aide blows of 
reproof,’ because he has not treated them with the utmost severity, ami 
rather sought occasion to disgrace than endeavour to support them. That 
I have endeavoured to support them I fully admit, and, if a fault, I must 
bear the blame. 1 ’— MS. Correspondence. 
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to do what was impossible. "But lie went resolutely at the woik 
before him; and fluug himself into it with an amount of energy 
and activity which excited the admiration and surprise of much 
younger men. He determined, on the morning of the 27th, not 
to wait for the siege-train, but after exchanging some six- 
pounders for nine-pounders, to march on to Dehli, forming a 
junction on the way with the Mirath force under Brigadier 
Wilson. “ So long as I exercise any power,” he wrote to 
Lawrence on the day after Anson’s death, “you may rest 
assured that every energy shall be devoted to the objects I have 
now in view, viz, concentrating all the force I can collect at 
Dehli, securing thB bridge at Baghpat, and securing our com¬ 
munication with Mirath. For those objects all is nowin actual 
motion. The last column left Ambalah last night, and the 
siege-train will follow under escort, provided by Mr. Barnes. I 
have noticed to the Commissariat that supplies will be required, 
and hope that, when within two days’ march of Dehli, our pre¬ 
sence may have the influence you anticipate, and you may soon 
hear of our being in possession of the place.” On the 31st he 
wrote from Garunda : “ I am preparing with the Commanding 
Engineer the plan of the position to take up when we reach 
Dehli, and hope that no let or hindrance will prevent our being 
ready to act upon the place by the 5th.” 

The force from Ambalah was now in full march upon Dehli. 
The scorching heat of the summer, which was taking terrible 
effect upon the health of the European soldiery, lerbade much 
marching in the daytime. The fierce sun beat down upon th ft ' 
closed tents of our people, and as they lay in weary sleep, or 
vainly courting it, there was stillness, almost as of death, in our 
camp. But with the coolness of evening Life returned. The 
lassitude was gone. Men emerged from their tents and were 
soon in all the bustle and preparation of the coming march. The 
clear starlit nights are said to have been “ delicious.”* But as 
the English soldier marched on beneath that great calm canopy 
of heaven, there was within him the turmoil and the bitterness 
of an avenging thirst for blood. It fared ill with those against 
whom charges were brought of inflicting injury upon fugitives 
from Dehli. Some villagers, believed to he thus guilty, wore 
seized, tried, condemned, and executed amidst every possible 


* See the “History of Ihe Siege of Dehli, by One who Served there / 7 fui 
a very animateil account of the march. 
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indignity that could he put upon them hy our soldiers under 
the approving smiles of their officers.* And ever as they 
inarched on, there was an eager desire to find criminals and to 
execute judgment upon them ; and it was not easy for the 
hands of authority to restrain the retributive impulses of our 
people. 

The day of action was now not far distant; and all believed 
that it would be a day of signal retribution. “ Most of the 
men,” it has been said, “ believed that one battle would decide 
the fate of the mutinous regiments. They would fight in 
the morning; they would drink their grog in Dehli at night.” f 
Even the sick, in the hospital tents, sat up, declared that they 
were well, and with feeble voices implored to be discharged 
that they might be led against the hated enemy. But 
Barnard’s force was weak, and impatient as were his troops to 
push forward, it was necessary that they should form a junction 
with Wilson’s brigade, which was advancing from Mirath, on 
the other side of the river. What that brigade had done since 
the disastrous night of the 10th of May must now be briefly 
related. 


* “ The fierceness of the men increased every day, often venting itself on 
the.comp-servants, many of whom ran away. The prisoners, duiing the few 
hours between their trial and execution, were unceasingly tormented by the 
soldiers. They pulled their hair, pricked them with their bayonets, and 
forced them to eat cow’s flesh, while officers stood by approving .”—History 
of the Siege of Dehli t by One who Served there . 
f “ The history of tile siege of Dehli, by one who served there.” 
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CHAPTER TI. 

TIIE MARCH UPON DEHLI. 

On the day after that dreadful nigjht at Mfrath, which wit¬ 
nessed the first horrors of the revolt, it was the 
effort of the authorities to concentrate all the sur- «ner 

vivmg Europeans, and such property as could toe May 12-27. 
saved, within the English quarter of the great 
Cantonment. All the outlying piquets and sentries were 
therefore recalled; and all who lived beyond the new line of 
defence were brought in and lodged in a capacious public build¬ 
ing used as the Artillery School of Instruction, and known as 
the Damdamah. There also the treasure was brought from the 
Collectorate, and safely guarded against the plunderers, who 
were roaming about the place. For the predatory classes wore 
now making high festival, the escaped convicts from the gaols, 
theGujars from the neighbouring villages, and all the vile scum 
and refuse of the bazaars were glorying in the great paralysis 
of authority which had made crime so easy and so profitable. 
From the Cantonment the great harvest of rapine stretched out 
into the surrounding district. There was no respect of persons, 
races, or creeds. All who had anything to lose and lacked 
strength to defend it, were ruthlessly despoiled by the 
marauders. Travellers were stopped on the highway; the 
mails were plundered ; houses were forcibly entered and sacked, 
and sometimes all the inmates butchered.* And so entirely had 
all semblance of British authority disappeared, that it was 


* Take the following illustration from the Official Report of Mr. Com¬ 
missioner Williams: “ Ram dial, a prisoner confined in tho Civil Gaol under 
a decree for arrears of rout, hastened to his village, Bhojpur, during the 
night of the 10th, and the next clay at daybreak collected a party and 
attacked a muney-lender who had a decree against him, and murdered liiib 
and six of his household.” 

VOL. II. K 
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garrison under his command. Not an hour was lost.* Those 
indeed were times when to lose an hour might be to lose 
everything; and Baird Smith knew that there was no emer¬ 
gency against which he might not be called upon to proviilc. 
Even the companies of Sappers, which had been left for the 
defence of Rurki, might soon become a source of infinite danger. 
Tt. was soon settled that the workshops should become the 
citadel, to which women and children might be removed; and 
there, on the 16th of May, all these helpless ones, little less 
than a hundred f in number, were comfortably accommodated 
in the several rooms, whilst to each of our male people some 
fitting duty was assigned. Their number was not much 
greater than that of the women and children ; and half of them 
were non-combatants, clerks attached to the establishment, and 
little accustomed to the use of arms. The trained soldiers were 
but about fifty f in number, with eight or ten good officers ; 
and of these Baird Smith took the command, telling them off 
into different guards, and organising different departments, so 
that nothing was omitted or neglected that could add to the 
defence of the place. 

The Sapper companies, suspected of disloyalty from the first, 
were placed under their officers in charge of the College build¬ 
ings. Baird Smith had talked to some of their leading men, 
endeavouring to allay the obvious excitement among them by 
friendly explanations and assurances; and after that, he said, 
“ I could do no more.” The wretched story of the bone-dust 
flour was life amongst them, and there was a vague fear, as in 


* “ It was at daybreak that I received the first intimation of the Mirath 
mutiny and massacre. When I went to the j orch of my house to mount my 
horse for a morning ride, I found Medlicott, our geological professor, sitting 
there, looking oppressed with some painful intelligence, and, on my asking 
wliat the matter was, he then told me that about an hour before, Fraser, the 
Commandant of the Sappers and Miners, had received an express from the 
General at Mirath, ordering him to proceed by forced marches to that place. 
I immediately suggested the Ganges Canal route instead of forced inarches, 
which would have fatigued the men much, and made them unlit for service.” 
— MS. Correspondence of Colonel Baird Smith. 

f There were on the 28th of May fifty women and forty-three children, 
according to the Disposition List of the Rurki Garrison of that day. 

X Baird Smith, in a letter dated May 30th, says that the trained soldiers 
were only about thirty, but the number given in the text is on the authority 
oi the nominal roll of the garrison. 
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other places, of a meditated attack by the British, taking them 
by surprise, disarming, and then destroying them. In such a 
state of feeling every circumstance of an exceptional character 
is misinterpreted into an indication of uffence, and when it was 
known to the Sappers at Rurki that the Sirmur Battalion—a 
regiment of Gurkahs commanded, by Major Charles Reid—was 
coming down from Dehra, on its way to Mlrath,* a terrible 
suspicion took possession of them; they believed it was a hostile 
movement against themselves. When this became known to 
Baird Smith, he sent an express to Reid i equesting him not to 
march upon Rurki, but to make straight for the Canal, and at 
once to embark in the boats that were waiting for him. Reid 
grasped the position at once, and acted upon the suggestion. 
Pi etending that he had missed his way, he asked for a guide to 
lead him straight to the banks of the Canal, and so they 
marched on to the boats without increasing the general alarm. 
And, said Reid, Baird Smith “was right beyond doubt, and his 
good judgment and forethought may have been—indeed, I feel 
pretty sure it was—the means of saving the place and the lives 
of the ladies and children.” 

Meanwhile, the main body of the Sappers, under Major 
Fraser, had marched into Mi rath. Not without Mutin of 
some feelings of suspicion and alarm, they had thesippera. 
moved down the great Canal; but their behaviour May 1S * 
had, on the whole, been orderly, and when, on the 15th, they 
arrived at their destination, there was no reason to doubt their 
fidelity. Brought, however, into the immediate presence of a 
large body of European troops, who had the blood of their 
slaughtered countrymen to avenge, they were in that excitable, 
inflammable state, which needs only a single spark to draw 
forth the latent fire. It soon foil. It seems that the Com¬ 
mandant had promised them that they should retain charge of 
their own ammunition. Ho had no intention of breaking faith 
with them; but he desii'ed that, for greater security, it should 
be stored in a bomb-proof building, which had been placed at 
his disposal. If the object of ihis had been carefully explained 


* Immediately on receiving intelligence of the state of affairs at Mfralh, 
Baird Smith had written to Major Reid, warning Irina that his services 
would most probably be icquireil at that place, and offering to provide boats 
for the regiment. A day or two afterwards Lho summons came from Head- 
Quarters. 
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to the men, they -would probably have assented without a 
murmur. But when, on the day after their arrival, the ammu¬ 
nition was being conveyed to its destination, the Sipahis sus¬ 
pected treachery, Tesented the removal of the magazine, stopped 
the laden carts, and broke into open mutiny. An Afghan 
Sipahi fired his piece from behind the Commandant, and Fraser 
fell, shot through the back. Others fired at Adjutant Mansell, 
but missed him ,* and the Native non-commissioned officer who 
was in attendance on Fraser was killed in the affray. Having 
done this, the mutineers broke and fled, but their victory was 
but short-lived. A troop of the Carabineers and some Horse 
Artillery guns were let loose upon them. The greater number 
escaped ; but some fifty of the fugitives were overtaken outside 
cantonments among the sand-hills, and were killed. And so 
the Sappers and Miners, as a regiment, ceased to exist. Two 
companies, however, which were at work in another part of 
Mirath, were disarmed and set to work on the fortification of 
the Damdamah. 

After this, there was, for a time, a lull at Mirath. The 
May is -24 destruction of the Sappers was, perhaps, regarded 

inactivity at as a cause of congratulation and a source of con- 
Mfrath, fidence, and as the advancing month brought with 
it no new alarms, and it seemed that the mutineers were 
resolved to concentrate their strength at Dehli, and not to 
emerge thence—as people whose fighting powers were greater 
behind walls—things began gradually to assume a cheerful 
complexion, and the inmates of the Artillery School ceased to 
tremble as they talked of what was to come. But there was 
vexation in high places. The telegraph line between Mirath 
and Agra was sometimes, if not always open; and Lieutenant- 
Governor Colvin, who never conld lose sight of the fact that 
there were a battalion of English Rifles, a regiment of English 
Dragoons, and two batteries of English Artillery at Mirath, 
was constantly urging them, for God’s sake, to do something. 
Thinking, after a while, that it was quite useless to exhort 
General Hewitt to put forth any activity in such a case, Colvin 
addressed himself to Brigadier Wilson, thus virtually setting 
aside the General of Division. Nettled hy this, Hewitt tele¬ 
graphed to Agra respectfully to request that the Lieutenant- 
Governor would transmit through him orders to his subordinates 
when such a step could cause no delay. But the Lieutenant- 
Governor still continued to telegraph to the Brigadier, beseeching 
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him to go out in force so as to keep open the main road and 
to prevent dangerous combinations of revolted troops through¬ 
out the Duab. “ What plan,” he had asked, “ does Brigadiei 
Wilson propose for making the Mirath force actively useful in 
checking an advance down the Du&b ? If the mutineers leave 
Dehli in force, it is plain that no wing of a corps, or even a 
single corps, could stay their march. Therefore a move in 
strength to Balandshahr seems to be the right one.” And now 
the Agra authorities continued to urge these movements, hut 
were met by protests that it would be inexpedient to divide the 
force. “ The only plan,” said Wilson, “ is to concentrate our 
European force, and to attack Dehli. He had consulted,” he 
said, “with all the European officers in the force, and they 
were unanimously of opinion that any movement of the force 
from Mirath would be highly imprudent without the orders of the 
Commander-in-Chief, as it might counteract any movement that 
he might be forming.” “ To move in full strength,” he added, 
“would involve the abandonment of all the sick, women and 
children and [ ].” Then came the inevitable story that 

“the Commissariat report that they cannot supply carriage for 
a force of half the strength; ” and yet it was, numerically, but 
a small force that would have taken the field.* So Colvin 
yielded the point, and no longer looked to Mirath for assistance. 

It has been shown that, as one result of the inactivity of this 
beautiful force of all arms, a belief gained ground in the adjacent 
country that the English at Mirath had all been killed to a 
man. Although the surrounding villages were swarming with 
robber-clans, who had murdered our people and sacked our 
houses, it was not until the 24th of May, two weeks after the 
great tragedy, that a small party of our Dragoons was'sent out 
to chastise the inmates of one of these nests of M 
plunderers. On that day, for the first time, the i)eatu 2 of 
English magistrate, Mr. Johnston, obtained the Mr - Jolmston ’ 
assistance of troops to enable him to suppress the overflowing 
crime of the district. The village of Iktiapur was then burnt, 
and the people learnt that English soldiers were still alive in 


* In this telegraphic message it is stated that the feme consisted of— 
Rifles, 700; Carabineers, mounted, 380; dismounted, 100 ; Anillery recruits, 
uudrilled, 364. As some portion of tho efficient, and all the inefficient men 
would have been left in Mirath, the number for field-service would uofc have 
exceeded 1000. 
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Mirath. But the demonstration was an ill-fated one. For 
Johnston, who had gone out with the troops, riding homewards 
in hot haste, when the work was done, eager to be again actively 
employed, was fearfully injured by the falling of his horse, and 
three days afterwards expired. 

But the Mirath Brigade had now done with inaction. The 
“orders of the Commander-in-Chief,” for which it 
Hudson 1 had been waiting, had arrived.* It had been 
supposed for some time that the road between 
Karnal and Mirath was closed; but in the camp of the Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief there was an officer, equal to any difficult work, 
who volunteered to carry despatches to the latter place, and to 
bring back the much-needed information of the state of Wilson’s 
Brigade. This was Lieutenant William Hodson, a man of rare 
energy of character, who was then serving with the 1st (Com¬ 
pany’s) Fusiliers. He had been, y ears before, one of that little 
band of pioneers who, under Henry Lawrence, had cleared the 
way for the civilisation of the Panjab, and he had afterwards 
rbep. to the command of that famous Guide Corps, the institution 
of which had been one of the most cherished and the most 
successful projects of his accomplished chief. But, amidst a 
career of the brightest promise, a heavy cloud had gathered 
over him, and he had rejoined his old regiment as a subaltern, 
chafing under a sense ot wrong, and eager to clear himself from 
what he declared to be unmerited imputations upon his cha¬ 
racter. This gloom was upon him when General Anson, 
discerning his many fine qualities, offered him a place in the 
Department of the Quartermaster-General, and especially charged 
him with the intelligence branch of its duties, in prosecution of 
which he was to raise a body of a hundred horse and fifty foot.f 
This was at Ambalah, to which place he had marched down 
with his regiment from Dagshai. He was soon actively at 
work. He hastened down to Karnal, and there picking up 
some horsemen of the Jhfnd Rajah’s Contingent, rode into 
Mirath, a distance of seventy-six miles, delivered his despatches, 
took a bath, a breakfast, and a little sleep, and then rode hack 
with papers for the Comniander-in-Ckief. Meanwhile, the bulk 
of the Mirath Brigade was in the hustle of preparation for an 


* See ante , p. 118. 

f This order was subsequently extended to the raising of “an entire new 
regiment of Irregular Hrirse.” 
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advance, under Wilson, to join the column which was moving 
down from the hills to the attack of Dehli. Many then, who 
had chafed under the restraints of the past fortnight, took 
fresh heart, and panted with the excitement of coming action. 
In high spirits, the troops marched out of cantonments on the 
night of the 27th of May. The column consisted 
of two squadrons of the Carabineers; a wing of the ay 2 ' 
]ight field battery; Tombs’s troop of Horse Artillery; two 
eighteen-pounder guns, all manned by Europeans; with some 
Native Sappers and Irregular Horse. Brigadier Arehdale 
Wilson commanded the force, and Mr. Hervey GreathecL accom¬ 
panied it as civil officer. And with them rode, at the head of 
an improvised body of Horse, Jan Fishan Khan, the Afghan 
chief, who, unlike most of his countrymen, thought that he was 
bound to do something in return for ihe British pension, which 
supported him and his house.* 

The marches of the two first days were uneventful. No 
enemy appeared, and Greathed believed that the Ma 
rebel force would not attempt to give us battle ihinLtti'es 
except before the walls of Dehli. But when, on on the 
the 30th of May, Wilson’s force reached Ghazi- ndan * 
ud-din Nagar,f near the river Hindan, there were signs of a 
coming struggle. Flushed with success, and confident in their 
strength, the mutineers had left their stronghold, and had come 
on to give battle to the Miratb Brigade before its junction with 
the force from Ambalah. They had planted some heavy guns 


* The feeling generally, at this time, and in some instances the conduct, 
of the Afghan pensioners, of whom there was quite a colony in Lodi&nri, 
denoted the ingratitude of the race. SeB Mr. RLikotts’s inteiestiug Lodi&na 
Report, “Papers relating to the Mutiny in the Punjab, 1857.” 

t The position is thus described by Baird Smith in the unpublished 
fragment of history, to which 1 have above referred: “ This town, of respect¬ 
able size, and with some ancient traces of walls, stands on the left bank of 
the Hindan, about a mile from that river. A long causeway carries the 
Grand Trunk Rond across the broad valley, within which the stream, shrunk 
-during the scorching heats of May to a mere rivulet, wanders in a channel of 
extreme tortuosity, fordable both for infantry aud artillery, though, from the 
prevalence of quicksands, the process is not altogether free from risk of 
mishap. A suspension bridge spans the stream, and on the right bank the 
causeway is covered by a toll-house, capable, if need were, of some di fence. 
Villages, furnishing considerable means of resistance in the r mud-walled 
houses and narrow lanes, nre scattered -at intervals along the road, and the 
ground in ridges of sensible magnitude on both banks, but especially on the 
right” 
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on a ridge to the right of their position, and from this point 
they opened fire upon our people. Then the eighteen-pounders, 
under Light, and Scott's field battery, made vigorous answer, 
and under their cover the British Riflemen advanced, and 
moving along the causeway, came to close quarters with the 
enemy. For some time a stubborn conflict was maintained; 
but our Horse Artillery, under Henry Tombs, supported by the 
Carabineers, dashed to the right, crossed the Hindan, making 
light of its rugged bank and dangerous bed, and successfully 
turned the left flank of the enemy. Under the galling fire 
then poured in upon them the mutineers reeled and staggered, 
and presently broke. Some took refuge in a village, whence 
they were driven by our Riflemen, and soon the whole body of 
the enemy were in ignominious flight towards the walls of 
Dehli. Five of their guns fell into our hands, and they left 
many of their fighting men behind them. Our own loss would 
have been small, but for the explosion of an ammunition- 
waggon; not by an accident of warfare, but by an act of 
resolute and sacrificial courage on the part of one of the 
mutineers. A Sipahi of the 11th Regiment deliberately dis¬ 
charged his musket into the midst of the combustibles just as a 
party of the Rifles, under Captain Andrews, were gallantly 
seizing the gun to which the cart belonged. The explosion 
cost the man his life; but Andrews and some of his followers 
were killed by it, and others were carried wounded from the 
scene.* It taught us that among the mutineers were some 
brave and desperate men, who were ready to court instant 
death for the sake of the national cause. Many acts of heroism 
of this kind brighten up the history of the war, and many 
more were, doubtless, performed, of which History has no 
record. 

The mutineers fled in hot haste to Dehli, where they were 
reviled for their disgraceful failure, and sent back 
ay31 * reinforced, to try whether Fortune would help 
them on another day. [Stimulated by promises of large rewards 
to achieve a great success in honour of the restored monarchy, 


* “ The officers that night drank in solemn silence to the memory of the 
brave deported, and flora the manner in which the toast was pr posed by 
Dr. Innes, the surgeon of the regiment, and received by every officer and 
member of the mess, i am sure, from his gallantry and other estimable 
qualities, that the memory of poor Andrews will be long and fondly cherished 
by them .”—The Chaplain's {Mr Motion's) Narrative. 
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they again marched to the Hindan. That day was our Whit- 
Sun day. There was no Church parade. But the morning was 
ushered in hy the most solemn and beautiful of all our Church 
services—that of the Burial of the Dead. There was genuine 
sorrow for those who had fallen as they were laid in un¬ 
consecrated ground, “ a babool tree and a milestone marking the 
spot.”* Little space was then left for mournful reflections. 
It was soon known that the Sipahis were returning to the 
attack. About noon our bugles sounded the alarm. The 
enemy had taken up a position on the ridge to the right of the 
Hindan, about a mile from our advanced posts on the bridge. 
Pushing forward his guns, he opened a heavy fire upon Wilson’s 
force. This was a signal for our advance. The Artillery were 
sent forward to reply to the enemy’s fire—the Bifles, with two 
of Scott’s guns, occupying the head of the bridge. The battle, 
which then raged for some two hours, was almost wholly an Artil¬ 
lery fight-t But Cavalry and Infantry were exposed both to the 
fire of the enemy, and to the more irresistible assaults of the 
sun. It was the last day of May, one of the hottest days of the 
year. The fiery blasts of the summer were aggravated by the 
heat thrown from the smouldering embers of the burnt villages. 
The thirst of our people was intolerable. Some were smitten 
down by sun-stroke; others fell exhausted by the way; and 
there is a suspicion that some were destroyed by water poisoned 
by the enemy.t But, in spite of all these depressing cir¬ 
cumstances, Wilson’s troops drove the enemy from their position. 
When the fire of the mutineers had somewhat slackened, the 
Brigadier ordered a general advance of his force, and the 
Sipahis recoiled before it. But although they felt that they 
could not hold their giound and continue the battle, they did 
not fly, shattered and broken, as on the preceding day. Having 
discharged into our advancing columns a tremendous shower of 


* Chaplain’s Narrative. 

t “ T he conduct of Tombs’s troop yesterday was the admiration of every 
one; for a long time they were engaged on two Bides with the inemy'a 
nititlery. Light then got his two eighteen-pounders down to the river-bank 
and drew off the fire upon himself, and paid it back with interest.” — Jlervei/ 
Greathed’a Ltiter 8 . Lieutenant Perkins, of the Horse Artillery, wns killed 
hy a shnt from one of the enemy’s guns. 

t This is stated by Mr. Botton, who says: “ Some were sun-stricken, some 
Blain, and a few, whose cruel thirst induced them 'to slake it with water 
provided by the enemy in vessels containing strong corrosive poison were 
thus deprivu d of life.” 
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grape-shot, they limbered up their guns before the smoke had 
dispersed, and foil back in orderly array. Exhausted by the 
cruel beat and suffering agonies of thirst, the English soldier 
could not improve his victory by giving chase to the retiring 
enemy. The mutineers carried off all their guns and stores, 
and made good their retreat to Dehli. But they had been thus 
twice beaten in fair fight by inferior numbers, and had nothing 
but their disgrace to carry back with them and to lay at the 
feet of their King. 

In the English camp there was great rejoicing; and as the 
news spread, all men were gladdened by the thought that the 
tide now seemed to have turned, and that retribution, which, 
though delayed, was certain, was now overtaking the enemies 
of our raoe and the murderers of our people. The old stern 
courage had been again asserted and with the old results. 
Success had returned to our ranks; and there was special 
cause for congratulation in the fact that Wilson, with a portion 
only of the old Mirath Brigade, had been the first to inflict 
punishment on the rebels, and among them upon some of the 
very men who had prevailed against us so grievously a little 
time before. But the situation of the little force on the Hindan 
was not without its perils. It was doubtful whether our troops, 
exhausted as they were by the work that they had done under 
that fiery sky, could successfully sustain another attack, if, as 
was probable, the enemy should come out again from Dehli, 
and in increased numbers. But the month of June 
11118 u came in, bringing with it no fresh assaults, but a 
welcome reinforcement. The Gurkah regiment, nearly five 
hundred strong, having moved up from Balandshahr, inarched 
into camp, under its gallant Commandant, Major Charles Eeid. 
At first they weve taken for a body of the enemy marching 
upon our rear. But no sooner were they identified than the 
British troops turned out and welcomed them with lusty cheers. 
Meanwhile the Delili Field Force, under Barnard, tad 
marched down to Aliptir, which lies at a distance 
Movements of twelve miles from Dehli. It arrived there on 
° f furu£ ld8 the 5th of June, and was halted until the Mirath 
troops could come up from the Hindan. There 
had been some want of understanding between the commanders 
of the two forces as to the nature of the operations and the 
point of junction. It had been thought, at one time, that it 
*%uuld he strategically expedient to move upon Dehli from both 
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banks of the Jamnah; and after the battles of the Hindan, 
Wilson’s force had halted for orders from the chief. Those 
orders were received on the 4th of June. That evening Wilson 
commenced his march, and soon after midnight on the morning 
of the 6th he crossed the Jamnah at Baghpat. The delay was 
a source of bitterness to the Amb&lah troops, who were furiously 
eager to fall upon the enemy. Fresh tidings of mutiny and 
murder had reached them, and the blood of officers and men 
alike was at fever heat. The impatience, however, was but 
short-lived. Wilson was now close at hand. And already the 

waiting: was bearing good fruit. On the 6th the 

} b j ° ® June 6. 

siege-train arrived. 

Orders for the equipment of the train had been received on 
the 17th of May. On the morning of the 24th, 
the gates of the Fort were opened. The guns 
and waggons and the labouring bullocks were all BI e ~ m n ‘ 
ready. The Sipahis of the 3rd regiment at Philur had volun¬ 
teered to escort the train ; * and, with some troopers of the 9th 
Irregular cavalry, they now marched upon the Satlaj. The 
bridge was still passable, and the train crossed over. Two 
hours afterwards the boats, which spanned the river, had been 
.swept away by the flooding waters. But, although the Sipahis 
of the 3rd regiment, who had then the game in tlieir hands, 
had suffered the train to cross the bridge, it was known that 
they were mutinous to the core.f So when the whole line of 
ordnance was secure on the other bank of the river, it was 
quietly explained to the Sipahis of the 3rd that their services 
were no longer needed. A contingent of Horse and Foot had 
been furnished by the Kdjah of Nabhd, and it was now ready to 
relieve the men of the suspected regiments. Under this guard 
of auxiliaries, with which the detachment of Irregular Cavalry 


* The train consisted of eight eighteen-pounders, four eight-inch howitzers, 
twelve five-and-a-half inch mortars, and four eight-inch mortars (Norman), 
The officer in charge of the train was Lieut unant Griffith. Major Kaye 
commanded the whole detachment. 

t This is an instance of what has been called the “inexplicable incon¬ 
sistency ” of the Sipdhis, who so often allowed their best opportunities to 
escape; but Mr. Ricketts sufficiently affords a clue to it when, in his interest¬ 
ing Lodiand Report, he says that they were pledged in concert with others 
to a certain course of procedure, and that no temptation of immediate 
advantage could induce them to diverge from the programme. The later 
history of this corps will be found in Book VI. 
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moved forward, the train laboured on to Ambalah, which it 
reached on the 27th of May. But a new difficulty awaited it 
there; for, although the guns had arrived, they were useless 
for want of gunners. A weak company was, therefore, despatched 
from Firuzpur by bullock-train, to be afterwards strengthened 
by recruits from Mirath. Meanwhile, the position of the train 
was not without its surrounding dangers. The Nasiri Battalion, 
which had been guilty of such shameful defection in the hour of 
our need, had come into Ambalah, and the Sipahis of the 5th 
were striving to induce the Grurkahs to combine with them to 
seize the guns and to march to Dehli.* The plot, however, was 
frustrated, and the siege-train passed on safely to Head- 
Quarters.! 

On the 7th of June, amidst hearty welcomings and warip. 

June 7 congratulations, the Mirath contingent marched 
junction with gaily into Alipur. At one o’clock on the following 
the Mirath morning they commenced the march on Dehli, 
orce ’ thirsting for the battle. Their scouts had told 
them that the enemy were strongly posted in front of the 
approaches to the city, resolute to contest the progress of the 
British Force. Never since the first English soldier loaded his 
piece or unsheathed his sword to smite the dark-faced, white- 
turbaned Moor or Gentu — not even when Olive’s army, a 
century before, landed in Bengal to inflict retribution on the 
perpetrators of the great crime of the Black Hole—had our 
people moved forward under the impulse of such an eager, 
burning desire to be amongst the murderers of their race, as on 
that early June morning, when Barnard’s fighting men knew 
that the mutineers of Mirath and Dehli were within their reach. 
It had been ascertained that the enemy were strongly posted, 
Infantry and Cavalry, with thirty guns, about six miles from 
Dehli, at a place called Badli-ki-Sarai, where groups of old 
houses and walled gardens, once the country residences of 
some of the nobles of the Imperial Court, supplied positions 
capable of powerful resistance.! On this place marched 
Barnard, on the early morning of the 8th of June, along the 


* The 5th was afterwards disarmed in the presence of two companies of 
the Fusiliers. 

t On a requisition from Major Knye a detachment of Fusiliers was sent to 
join the escort. The artillerymen from Firtfzptfr joined at Karndl. 
x Baird Smith. 
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Grand Trunk Eoad, with the river on one side, and the 
Western Jamnah Canal on the other, whilst Brigadier Hope 
Grant, with Cavalry and Horse Artillery, crossed the canal and 
moved down along its right bank with the object of taking the 
enemy in flank. 

Day was just dawning when Barnard’s columns came within 
fire of the Sip&his’ guns. The dispositions which 
he had made for the attack were excellent, and Bam* of 
they were not frustrated by any discovery of a Badif-ki- 
mistaken estimate of the enemy’s movements. He Sdral * 
found the rebels where he expected to find them. Whilst 
Showers, with the First Brigade, was to attack upon the right, 
Graves, with the Second, was to lead his men against the 
enemy’s position on the left; and Grant, on the first sound of 
the guns, was to recross the canal by the bridge in the rear of 
the rebel camp, and to take them in flank. The strength of 
the enemy was known to be in their Artillery. Four heavy 
guns, Money’s Horse Artillery troop, and part of Scott’s Battery, 
were sent in advance to silence their fire, but the guns of the 
mutineers were of heavier metal than our own, and it was not 
easy to make an impression on their batteries. For some time 
the Artillery had the fighting to themselves.* Officers and 
men were dropping at their guns, and for a little space it seemed 
doubtful whether they could hold their own. But the British 
Infantry now deployed into line; and the inspiring mandate 
to charge the guns went forth to the 75th. Then Herbert led 
out his noble regiment with a ringing cheer, right up to the 
enemy’s batteries, and the 2nd Europeans followed in support. 
Nothing could resist the impetuous rush of these English 
soldiers; but the rebels stood well to their guns, and showed 
that there were some resolute spirits beneath those dusky skins, 
and that the lessons they had learnt in our camps and canton¬ 
ments had not been thrown away. Many fuught with the 
courage of desperation, and stood to be bayoneted at their guns. 
It was not a time for mercy; if it was sought it was sternly 
refused. 

Meanwhile the Second Brigade, under Graves, oharged the 
enemy’s position on the left, and, about the same time, Hope 

* “ Light, Kaye, and Fagan, with foui* heavy guns, bore the brunt for 

some time, until tlie brigade of infantry came up and got into line/’_ Ilerveu 

GreathetTs Letters. —Major Kaye was in command. 9 
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Grant, whose march had been delayed by the state of the roads 
along which be had advanced, appeared in the enemy’s rear 
with his Cavalry and Horse Artillery. Thus the programme 
of the preceding day was acted out in all its parts, and the 
enemy, attacked on every side, had nothing left to them but 
retreat. At first, they seem to have fallen back in orderly 
array; but the Lancers, under Yule, fell upon them so fiercely, 
and the Horse Artillery guns, though impeded by the water¬ 
courses, opened so destructive a fire upon them, that they were 
soon in panic flight, shattered and hopeless. All the guns, and 
stores, and baggage which they had brought out from the great 
city were abandoned; and so our first fight before Dehli ended 
in an assuring victory. 

But the day’s work was not done. Barnard saw clearly that 
it was a great thing to make an impression on thB enemy, not 
easily to be effaced, on the first day of the appearance of the 
Army of Retribution before the walls of Dehli. The sun had 
risen, and the fury of the June heats was at its height. Our 
men had marched through the night, they had fought a battle, 
they were worn and weary, and now the fierce sun was upon 
them, and there had been but little time to snatch any sustain¬ 
ing food, or to abate the thirst of the Indian summer; but the 
strong spirit within them overbore the weakness of the flesh, and 
there was no demand to be made upon them by their leader to 
which they were not prepared to respond. Barnard’s soldierly 
experiences had taught him that even a force so broken as the 
advance of the enemy at Badli-ki-Sarai might rally, and that 
they might have a strong reserve. He determined, therefore, 
to push onward, and not to slacken until he had swept the 
enemy back into Dehli, and had secured such a position for his 
force as would be an advantageous base for future operations. 
From Badll-ki-Sarai the road diverges into two branches, the 
one a continuation of the Grand Trunk leading to the suburb of 
Subzimandx, and the other leading to the old British Canton¬ 
ments. Stretching in front of these two positions, and forming, 
as it were, the base of a triangle, of which thB two roads were 
the sides, was a long rocky ridge overlooking the city. At the 
point of divergence, Barnard separated his force, and sending 
Wilson with one division along the former road, led the other 
himself down to the Ridge. There he found the enemy posted 
in somB strength with heavy guns; but another dexterous 
flank movement turned their position, and, before they could 
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change then' line, the 60th Rifles, the 2nd Europeans, and 
Money’s Troop were sweeping along the Riilge: and soon 
Wilson, who had fought his way through the Sabzfmandf, and 
driven the enemy from their shelter there, appeared at the other 
end, and rebels saw that all was lost. There was nothing left 
for them now but to seek safety behind the walls of the city. 
From those walls their comrades, looking out towards the scene 
of action, could see the smoke and flame which pronounced that 
the Sipahis’ Lines, in our old cantonments, were on fire. That 
day’s fighting had deprived them of their shelter outside the 
walls, and given us the finest possible base for the conduct of 
our future operations against the city.* 

So the victory of the 8th of June was complete, and it 
remained for us only to count what we had gained 
and what we had lost by that morning’s fighting. SwSatti? 
The loss of the enemy is computed at three hundred 
and fifty men; and they had left in our hands twenty-six guns, 
with some serviceable ammunition, which we much wanted-! 


* In these first operations, as in all others, as will subsequently appear, tl o 
Sirmur Battalion did excellent service. Major Reid thus describes their 
conduct on the 8th: “About one o’clock r.M. \vh )cached the Ridge, when I 
was directed by General Barnard to occupy Hindu Rao’s house, which is 
within twelve hundred yards of the Mori Bastion. Had just made ourselves 
comfortable, when the alarm was sounded. In ten minutes the mutineers 
were seen coming up towards Hindu Rdo’s liouso in force. I went out with 
my own regiment and two companies of Rifles, and drove them back into the 
city. This, however, was not accomplished till five p.m., so that we were 
under arms for sixteen hours. Heat fearful. My little follows behaved 
splendidly, and were cheered by every European regiment. It was the only- 
Native regiment with the force, and I may say every eye was upon it. The 
General was anxious to see what the Gtu kalis could do, and if we wore to bo 
trusted They had (because it was a Native regiment) doubts about us; 
but I think they are now satisfied.” It is true, as slated, that the Sirrmir 
Battalion was the only Native regiment engaged on our side; but thorn 
were other Native detachments. The Sappers from Miruth fought well, and 
were commended in Sir H. Barnards despatch, as was also the Contingent of 
the Jliind Elijah. And Jan Fislian Khan, with his lior.-cmen, did gallant 
service- Flushed with the excitement of the battle, the Afghan chief is said 
to have declared tlmt another such day would make him a Christian. 

f The statement in the text is given on the authority of Sir H. Barnard’s 
official despatch. But the number of guns captured on the 8th of June is 
set down at thirteen in Major Norman’s Narrative, Major Reid’s Extracts 
from Letters and Notes, anil in the Mlistmy of the Siego of Delhi, by an 
Officer who served there,” &c. Norman 1ms specified in dotuil the nature ox 
the captured ordnance, and he is notable fur his accuracy. 

VOL £ 
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Our own loss was small, considering the dashing character of 
the work that had loeen done. Four officers and forty-seven 
men were killed in the encounters of that day, and a hundred 
and thirty men were wounded or missing. Among those who 
received their death-wounds at BadU-ki-Sarai was the chief of 
Sir Henry Barnard’s Staff. Colonel Chester, Adjutant-General 
of the Army, was shot down, almost at the commencement of 
the action. As he lay there, in agony, with young Barnard, 
the General’s son and aide-de-camp, vainly endeavouring to 
help him, he asked the young officer to raise his head, so that 
he might see the wound that was rending him; and having 
seen it, lie knew that he was dying. Telling Barnard that 
nothing could be done for him, he begged his young friend to 
leave him to his fate. Then presently the spirit passed away 
from his body; and, at sunset, all that was left of the Adjutant- 
General of the Army was laid in the grave. To the Com¬ 
mander of the Dehli Force this must have been a heavy loss, 
for Chester possessed all the knowledge and experience "which 
Barnard lacked; and the Adjutant-General was a brave soldier 
and a man of sound judgment, and his advice, in any difficult 
conjuncture would have been wisely received with respect.* But 
Chester had risen in the Department, and the time was coming 
when departmental experience and traditionary knowledge were 
to he stripped of their splendid vestments. And History, without 
any injurious reflection upon his character, may declare that 
the incident was not all evil that in due course brought Neville 
Chamberlain and John Nicholson down to Dehli. 

But it is not by lists of killed and wounded, or returns of 
captured ordnance, that the value of the first victory before 
Dehli is to be estimated. It had given us an admirable base of 
operations—a commanding military position—open in the rear 
to the lines along which thenceforth our reinforcements and 
supplies, and all that we looked for to aid ns in the coming 


* “Among the slain was unhappily Colonel Charles Chester, Adjutant- 
General of the Army, a brave and experienced soldier, whose loss thus early 
in the campaign was a grave and Jamentable misfortune; for liis sound 
judgment and lipe knowledge would have been precious in council as in 
action .”—Baird Smith's unpublished Memoir. Two other officers of the Staff 
were killed, Captain C. W. Russell and Captain J. W. Delaniain. The 
fourth officer who lost his lire was Lieutenant Harrison of the 75th; Colonel 
Herbert of that regiment was among the wounded. 
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struggle, were to Toe brought. And great as was this gain to 
us, in a military sense, the moral effect was scarcely less; for 
behind this ridge lay onr old f antonments, from which a month 
before the Engli>h had fled for their lives. On the parade- 
ground the Head-Quarters of Barnard's Force were now en¬ 
camped, and the familiar flag of the Faringhis was again to be 
seen from the houses of the Imperial City. 
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BOOK V.—PROGRESS OF REBELLION IN UPPER INDIA. 
[May— July, 1857.] 


CHAPTER I. 

d ANAR AS AND ALLAHABAD. 

It has been seen that whilst Lord Canning was eagerly ex- 
horting the chiefs of the Army to move with all 
ay ’ despatch upon Dehli, never doubting that a 
crushing blow would soon descend upon the guilty city, he was 
harassed by painful thoughts of the unprotected state of the 
country, along the whole great line of the Ganges to Allah&bad 
and thence through the Duab to Agra. There was one Eng¬ 
lish regiment at Danaptir; there was one English regiment at 
Agra; and besides these the whole strength of our fighting 
men consisted of a handful of white artillerymen and a few 
invalided soldiers of the Company’s European Army. And, 
resting upon the broad waters of the Ganges, there was the 
great military cantonment of Kanhpur, with a large European 
population, a number of Sipahi regiments, and few, if any, 
white troops. To all these unprotected places on the banks of 
the Ganges and the Jamnah, and the more inland stations 
dependent upon them, the most anxious thoughts of the 
Governor-General were now turned, and his most earnest 
efforts directed. If the Native soldiery, who were thickly 
strewn along these lines, not only in all the military canton¬ 
ments, but in all the chief civil stations, guardians alike of the 
property of our Government and the lives of our people, had 
risen in that month of May, nothing short of the miraculous 
interposition of Providence could have saved us from swift 
destruction. 
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But in all that defenceless tract of country over which, the 
apprehensions of the Governor-General were then ranging, and 
towards which he was then eagerly sending up reinforcements,, 
rebellion was for a time in a state of suspension. Whether it 
was that a day had been fixed for a simultaneous rising of all 
the Sipahi regiments, or whether, without any such concerted 
arrangements, they were waiting to see what the English 
would do to avenge their brethren slaughtered at Mirnth and 
Dehli, the Native soldiery at the stations below those places 
suffered day after day to pass without striking a blow. No 
tidings of fresh disaster from the great towns, or from the 
military cantonments dotting the Gangetic provinces, followed 
closely upon the news of the capture of the Imperial City. 
But everywhere the excitement was spreading, alike in the 
Lines and the Bazaars, and it was plain that many weeks would 
not elapse without a fresh development of trouble, more dreadful, 
perhaps, than the first growth, of which he already had before 
him the record. 

A little more than four hundred miles from Calcutta, in the 
direction of the north-west, lies the city of 
Banaras. Situated on a steep sloping bank of the BlUlfiras ‘ 
Ganges, which its buildings overhang, it is the most picturesque 
of the river-cities of Hindustan. Its countless temples, now 
beautiful and now grotesque, with the elaborate devices of 
sculptors of different ages and different schools; its spacious 
mosques with their tall minarets grand against the sky ; * the 
richly carved balconies of its houses; its swarming marts and 
market-places, wealthy with the produce of many countries and 
the glories of its own looms; its noble ghauts, or flights of 
landing-stairs leading from the great thoroughfares to the river- 
brink, and ever crowded with bathers and drawers of the 
sacred water; the many-shaped vessels moored against the 
river-banks, and the stately stream flowing on for ever between 
them, render this great Hindu city, even as seen by the fleshly 
eye, a spectacle of unsurpassed interest. But the interest 
deepens painfully in the mind of the Christian traveller, win 
regards this swarming city, with all its slattenly beauty, as the 
favoured home of the great Brahmanical superstition. It is a 


* A recent writer states that it is computed that there are fourteen hundred 
and fifty-four temples and two hundred and seventy-two mosques in the city* 
of Banaras .—See Sherring's “Sacred City of the Hindus” 
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city given up to idolatry, with, in the estimation of millions of 
people, an odour of sanctity about it which draws pilgrims from 
all parts of India to worship at its shrines or to die at its ghauts. 
Modern learning might throw doubt upon the traditional an¬ 
tiquity of the place, but could not question the veneration in 
which it is held as the sacred city of the Hindus, the cherished 
residence of the Pandits and the Priests.. 

But neither sacerdotal nor scholastic influences had softened 
the manners or tempered the feelings of the people of Banaras.* 
There had always been something more than the average 
amount of discontent and disaffection among the citizens; and 
now in the summer of 1857 this was increased by the high 
price of provisions—always believed to be one of the curses of 
British rule.j* And there was another source of special danger. 
Some of the most disreputable members of the Dehli Family 
had been long resident at Banaras, where they had assumed all 
the airs of the Imperial Family, and persistently endeavoured 
in secret to now resentment in the city against the English. 
These wretched Mughul Princes, it was not doubted, would be 
well disposed in such a conjuncture, to foment rebellion among 
the Sipahis; and it was scarcely less probable that the State 
prisoners—Sikhs, Manithas, Muhammadans, and others, who 
had been made to find an asylum in Banaras, would find ample 
means of gratifying their love of intrigue in dangerous efforts 
against the power that had brought them to the dust. 


* The population of Banaras is estimated at about two hundred thousand, 
of which an unusually large proportion are Hindus. The author of the 
“Red Pamphlet” computes the number at three hundred thousand, and 
Macaulay rhetorically amplifies it into “ half a million.” In May, 1857, Mr. 
Tucker, the Commissioner, writing to Loid Canning, speaks of “the huge 
bigoted city of Benares, with a hundred and eighty tlionaand of the worst 
population in the country.’* This is probably rather under the number, but 
it is to be remembered that there is iu Bandras always an immense floating 
population of pilgrims from oilier provinces. [In 1873, tho population of the 
Ban&ras division numbered 5 600,01)0 souls. That of the city varied greatly, 
but, in 1856, it was roughly computed at 300,000 souls.—G. B. M.] 

| “The city, always the moat turbulent in India, was now the more 
dangerous from the severity with which the high price of corn pressed upon 
the poorer classes; the Piirbiali Sipahis, who had been more or loss restless 
since the beginning of March, now publicly called on their gods to deliver 
them from the Faringlus, clubbed together to send messengers westward for 
intelligence, and, finally, sent away their Guru (priest), lest, as they Baid, in 
the troubles which were coming, he should suffer any hurt .”—Report of 
Mr. Taylor, Officiating Joint-Magistrate. 
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At a distance of about three miles, inland, from the city of 
Banaras, is the suburb of Sikroli. There was 
the English military cantonment—there were the c^ftonment 

Couits of Law and the great Gaol—the English 
Church and the English Cemeteiy—the Groveinment College— 
the several Missionary Institutes—the Hospitals and Asylums 
—the Public Gardens, and the private residences of the Euro- 
1 ean officers and their subordinates. The military force con- 
.sisted of half a company of European Artillery and three 
Native regiments. These weie the 37th Regiment of Native 
Infantry, the Sikh Regiment of Lodiana, and the 13th Regi¬ 
ment of Irregular Cavalry—in all, some two thousand men, 
watched by some thirty English gunners. The force was com¬ 
manded by Brigadier George Ponsonby.* He was an officer of 
the Native Cavalry, who fifteen years before, in the affair of 
Parwan-darah—that charge, which was no charge, and which 
v\as at once so heroic and so dastardly—had covered himself 
with glory. The names of Fraser and Ponsonby, who flung 
themselves almost alone upon the horsemen of Dost Muhammad, 
will live as long as that great war is remembered, and will be 
enshrined in the calendar of our English heroes. In spite of 
those fifteen years, the incident was still fresh in men’s minds 
in India, and there was confidence in the thought that Pon¬ 
sonby commanded at Banaras. 

There other good soldiers also were assembled ; and civilians 
tuo, with the best courage of the soldier and more 
than his wonted wisdom. Mr. Henry Carre BanlraT 8 
Tucker—one of a family famous alike fur courage 
and for capacity—was Commissioner of Bandras. Mr. Frederick 
Gubbins, who, some time before, as Magistrate, had acquired by 
a grand display of energy in a local crisis an immense as¬ 
cendency over the minds of the people, was now the Judge. 
Mr. Lind was the Magistrate of Banaras. It is impossible to 
over-rate their exertions.^ As soon as the fatal news arrived 


* In the early part of May, Ponsonby hud not taken corn in and. Colonel 
Gordon then commanded the station. 

t l *Tiie magistrate and judge (Messrs. Lind and Gubbins) exerted them¬ 
selves with great skill to maintain the peace of the city; now patrolling w ith 
parties of Sowars, now persuading Bany.ihs to lower the price of com, now 
listening to the tales of spies, who repoitcd clearly the state of feeling iu the 
city, and told the minds of the Sipahis far more truly than the officers in 
command.*’— Mr. Taylors Report, 
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from Mirath and Prlili, they saw clearly the danger which 
Beset them, and the wurk which lay Before them, to pre¬ 
serve our old supremacy in such a place. The crisis was 
one which demanded that the civil and military authorities 
should take counsel together. "Warned By the wholesale 
Butcheries of Miratli and Dehli, they deemed it a point of 
essential urgency that there should Be a common understanding 
as to the place of resort for women and children and non-com- 
Batants in the event of a sudden surprise or alarm. A council, 
therefore, was held; But it would seem that no definite plan of 
action was formed. On the following day two military officers 
called upon Mr. Lind, with a proposal that greatly startled him. 
One was Captain William Olpheits, commanding the Artillery, 
an officer uf good repule. Brave as a lion, But of uncertain 
temper, who had served under Williams of Kars, in the auxiliary 
operations connected with the Crimean War. The other was 
Captain Watson, of the Engineers. Their opinions were 
entitled to he received with respect; hut when they suggested 
the propriety of an immediate retreat to the strong fortress of 
Cbanar (eighteen miles distant from Banaras), Mr. Lind re¬ 
sented the proposal, and said that nothing would induce him to 
leave his post. When his visitors had taken their departure, 
the Magistrate hastened to Mr. GubBins, and, returning to his 
his own house with the Judge, was presently joined by Mr. 
Tucker and By Colonel Gordon, who temporalily commanded 
the station. Olpherts and Watson had intimated that Gordon 
had approved the plan oF retreat to Chandr; But when in 
answer to a question, which he put to Mr. GuBBins, the civilian 
said, “ I will go on my knees to you not to leave Banaras! ” 
Gordon promptly answered, “ I am glad to hear you say so. I 
was persuaded against my will.” Mr. Tucker had never doubted 
that it was their duty to stand fast.* So it was resolved that 


* Mr. Taylor, however, in his official narrative, says: “They both (Lind 
and Gubbins) returned to Mr. Lind’s house to discuss the bent means of 
operation, and weie soon joined by Mr. Tucker, the Commissioner, and 
Colonel Gordon. When the former alluded to the plan (the retreat to Chandr) 
in terms which seemed to imply he approved it. Mr. Lind condemned it most 
strongly.” &o., &c. It is possible that for “ former ” we should read “ latter.” 
In a letter before me (May 19), addressed to Lord Canning, Mr. Tucker suys: 
'* OnB officer of high iank and much experience recommeuded that we should 
make a night maioli, and shut ourselves up in Chanar. Colonel Gordon, 
commauding the station, Mr. Guhbins, the judge, and Mr. Line 1 , the magis- 
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no sign of anxiety should be made manifest, either to the 
soldiery or to the people; that every one should remain in his 
(jwn home, as in quiet times, and that there should be no open 
display of arming, or any other symptom of distrust. But in 
the event of a sudden rising either of the s ddiery or of the 
people, all the Christian residents not engaged in suppressing 
it were to seek refuge in the Mint. 

And so the daily goings on of social life fell back again into 
the old groove; and some even found, in the 
prospect before them, causes of increased hopeful- 
ness and bountiful anticipations of a pleasure¬ 
laden future. Were there not European troops coming up 
from Danapur and Calcutta, and would there not be gay doings 
at Banaras? Those whose duty it was to know what was 
going on in the sui rounding country, heard this careless talk 
with something of a shudder, but wisely refrained from saying 
anything to dash the cheerfulness of the talkeis. “My game,'’ 
wrote the Commissioner to the Governor-General, “ is to keep 
people in good spirits; so I keep my bad news to myself, and 
circulate all the good.” Meanwhile, he and his colleagues 
were doing all that could be done, without noise or excitement, 
to restore confidence alike to the soldiery and to the towns¬ 
people. It was no small thing to supply an antidote to the 
famine-pi ices which were then ruling in the markets of the 
city, and this might be done, so far at least as the evil bore 
upon the soldiery, without interfering with the privileges of 
the sellers. So the Commissioner guaranteed, on the part of 
Government, that for every rupee paid by the Sipahis for their 
titrih , a certain number of pounds, as in ordinary times, should 
be given, whilst the Judge and the Magistrate went about in 
the city endeavouring (and with good success) to convince the 
chief importers of grain that it would be sound policy in the 
end to keep down their prices to the normal rates.** These 


trate, unanimously agreed with me that to show any open distrust in this 
manner would cause a panic, the bazaars would be closed, and both the troops 
and the city would be up ag.iinst us. Wc, therefore, determined to face the 
danger without moving a muscle.” 

* “I guaranteed Fonsonby yesterday in issuing dtah to the troops at six¬ 
teen sirs, and trust you will bear mo out. It is ill talking to a hungry man. 
All the bazaars are open, but very naturally the grain-sellers ore apprehensive, 
and raising their prices. Gubbins ami Lind have been in the city all the 
momiug trying to show the principal importers the gopd policy of keeping 
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tilings had a good effect; but the utter weakness of the 
European force in Banaras stared these brave and sagacious 
men in the face at every turn, and they felt that, under Provi¬ 
dence, nothing could save them until the arrival of succour, 
except the calmness and confidence of their demeanour in thB 
hour of danger. “ So great is my confidence,” wrote the Com¬ 
missioner, “that I have not a single weapon, beyond a heavy- 
handled riding-whip, in my possession. In dealing with a 
parcel of children, which Sipaliis and all Natives are, moral 
force goes a great way.” And it should be noted here, as an 
encouraging symptom, that about this time all the Sikh Sirdars, 
then prisoners at Banaras, offered their services to Mr. Tucker 
—and it was believed in good faith—to act as a body-guard to 
him, and to protect his house. 

And the confidence thus felt—which in thB breasts of some. 
First arrival at l east » was a sustaining trust in the overflowing 
of reinforce- mercy of God—was made manifest before all the 
people of Banaras, by a practical illustration of a 
ay ’ lemarkable kind. On the 24th of May, a detach¬ 
ment of forty-four men Df the 84th Queen’s, who had been 
pushed up by the Governor-General by dawk, airived from 
Chinsurah, near Calcutta. This reinforcement would have 
more than doubled the reliable military strength on which the 
security of the English at Banaras was to depend. Erom every 
station along the great line of country between Dehli and 
Calcutta had come the despairing cry, “For God’s sake send us 
Europeans! ” And now that this help had come to the first of 
the great undefended stations—small, it is true, in numbers, 
but still at such a time an immense relief and reinforcement to 
the little band of Christian men, who were trusting in God, 
and maintaining a bold front before their fellows—they be¬ 
thought themselves of others who were in greater need than 
themselves, and suffered the welcome detachment to pass on to 
Ii&nhpur; and that too at a time when they seemed to be in 
their greatest peril. For news had just come that the 17th 


down prices as much as possible.”— Mr. R. C. Tucker to Lord Canning , May* 
23, 1857. “Through the exertions of Mr. Gubbins, assisted by Mr. Lind, and 
his influence with the wealthy merchants, the price of grain in the Bazaar 
has fallen from twelve or thirteen sirs to fifteen sirs (for the rupee). This is 
a great triumph of confidence, and lias reassured the multitude wonderfully.” 
—The Same to the Same , May 26, 1857. 
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Regiment, at Azamgarh, some sixty miles distant, was on the 
verge, if not in the full stream, of open mutiny, and the 
Banaras regiments seemed only to he waiting for a signal from 
their comrades in the neighbourhood. Still they thought more 
of others than of themselves. Sir Henry Lawrence had written 
earnestly to urge upon them the great need of Kanhpur, where 
General Wheeler was threatened by a dangerous enemy; and, 
so Ponsonby and Tucker, taking council together, determined 
to let the succour which had been sent to them pass on to the 
relief of others. “Gordon,” wrote the Commissioner, “thinks 
that we have run too great a risk in sending on at once the 
parties of the 84th, whom you sent on to us by dawk; hut Sir 
Henry Lawrence wrote to me so urgently to send every man 
who could be spared, that Ponsonby and I concurred in thinking 
that it was our duty to run some risk here, and stretch a point 
for the relief of Kanhpur. Besides, we argued that nothing 
could show better to the suspected 37th Regiment than that 
when we had got Europeans from Calcutta, and placed our 
guns in safety, we did not care to detain, but sent them on 
straight to join the troops collecting above. This is a real 
mark of confidence in the Sipahis and in ourselves. 

Besides, it will do good at Allahabad, and along ^^ 2 ^. 
the road, to see Europeans moving up, pariy after party, so 
fast. So if anything does happen to Banaras before other 
Europeans join, your lordship must excuse the despatch of 
these forty-four men as an error of judgment on the right side.” 
Other Europeans had been expected from D&naptir, but scarcely 
had the men of the 84th been pressed forward, when tidings 
came that the detachment of the 10th from Dandpur, which liad 
been proceeding upwards to the relief of Banaras, had “stuck 
fast at Chapra.” “So all hopes fur the present,” it was added, 
“ from that quarter are gone.” “ Bravo Brigadier Ponsonby,” 
continued the Commissioner, “ calls the failure of the l)an&pur 
relief ‘ a slight contretemps, somewhat unpleasant, but it cannot 
be helped.’ I am glad we did not know of it yesterday evening, 
as it might have prevented the despatch of the forty-four men 
to Kanhpur.” But, next day, when further reinforcements 
arrived, they were all hurried onward to Kanhptir. “I had 
another telegram this morning,” wrote Mr. Tucker to Lord 
Canning on the 27th, “ from Sir Henry Lawrence, bogging mo 
to spare no expense in hurrying up European aid. We send 
up all the men we get from Calcutta. Thirty-eight more will 
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go this evening. We do not keep one for ourselves.” Even 
the detachment of the 10th from Danapur was to he sent on 
“ the moment it arrives.” “Your lordship may feel assured,” 
added the Commissioner, “ that nothing will he left undone to 
insure the quickest possible relief to Katihpur. I have let Sir 
H. Wheeler know what we are doing to relieve him, as Hope is 
half the battle.” 

Thus, already, was the great national courage of the English 
beginning to take many shapes. Whilst some. 
Diversities girding up their loins, were eager to anticipate 
of English danger and to strike at once, smiting everywhere, 
manhood. ^ an( j ^he g ran d remorseless heroes 

of the Old Testament, others were fain to oppose to the mass 
of rebellion that was surging upwards to the surface, the calm 
impassive fortitude of patient resolution, born of an abiding 
faith in God. Men of different temperaments and different 
convictions then wrought or waited according to the faith that 
was in them, with self-devotion beyond all praise. There was 
need of strenuous action in those days; but there was need 
also of that calm confidence which betrays no sign of misgiving, 
and the very quietude of which indicates a consciousness of 
strength. Restricted sympathy and narrow toleration are 
among the manifestations of our national character, not less 
than the broad many-sided courage of which I havB spoken ; 
and therefore it has happened that sometimes rash judgments 
have been passed by men incapable of understanding other 
evidences of bravery than those which their own would put 
forth in similar crises. But it may be easier to go out to battle 
with death than quietly to await its coming. The energy that 
stimulates the one is less rare than the patience that inspires 
the other. But this quiet courage must he content to wait for 
quiet times to be estimated at its true worth.* 


* How utterly free the Commissioner was from tlie least leaven of official 
jealousy, and how eager he was to do justice and to get justice done to his 
colleagues, may he seen in the following extracts from letters written by him 
to Lord Canning: “Mr. F. Gubbins is a very superior man, and will make a 
model commissioner. I feel very thankful to have such a coadjutor here to 
make up for my own great deficiencies.” And in another letter the Commis¬ 
sioner says: “ Mr. Gubbins is carrying on the work in this district most ener¬ 
getically. Under the blessing of Providence, he has been the means of 
teeming great peace and quiet in the city and neighbourhood.” And again; 

I hope your lordship will find time for a letter of hearty thanks to Mr. F. 
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Henry Tucker was a Christian gentleman, in whom the high 
courage of our race took this latter form. He 
went about, fearless and confident, saying to him- H x^ k ^ re 
self, “The Lord is my rock, my fortress, and my 
deliverer; the God of my rock, in Him will I tiu-t. He is my 
shield and the horn of my salvation ; my high tower, and my 
refuge; my Saviour.” * And in this abundant, overflowing 
confidence and resignation he seemed to despise all human 
means of defence, and almost to lvgard defensive efforts— 
“secondary means”—as a betrayal of want of faith in the 
Almighty. “ Rather against Ponsonby’s and my wish,” he 
wrote to the Govern or-General, “ but by the advice of Messrs. 
G-ubbins and Lind, and at' the entreaty of the European 
residents, arms and ammunition have, this day, been issued out 
to all who require them. I hope that it will make their minds 
easy, and that J they will rest quiet. I am so thankful we have 
no place for defence here. We have nowhere to run to, so must 
stand firm—and hitherto there has not been one particle of 
panic and confusion.” And he said that if the enemy came he 
would go out to meet them with a bible in his hand, as David 
had gone out to meet Goliath with a pebble and a sling. IIo 
rode out in the most exposed places, evening after evening, witli 
his daughter, as in quiet times; and when some one suggested 
to him that the hat which he wore, being of a peculiar 
character, would clearly indicate the Commissioner, and afford 
a mark for a rebel shot, he said that he was as safe in one head¬ 
dress as in another, and had no thought of a change. 

Language and action of this kind might be regarded as more 
imbecility. It is not strange, indeed, that a man of Mr. 
Tucker’s character was described as an amiable enthusiast 
quite unequal to the occasion ; for his courage was not of the 
popular type, and his character not intelligible to the multi¬ 
tude. But, even looked upon in the light of mere human 
wisdom, the course which was favoured by the Banaras Com¬ 
missioner had much, at that time, to recommend it. For as 
the absolute weakness of the Etirupean community, with only 


Gubbins fm his beautiful police arrangements and general exertions, in which 
Mr. Lind has aided greatly. [There is no doubt but that the strong charac¬ 
ter of Mr. F. Gubbins dominated the situation and impressed itself upon all 
with whom he came in contact.—G. B. M.] 

* He wrote to Lord Canuing that the 22nd chapter of Samuel II. (which 
contains thesB words) had been M their stanrl-by.' 7 
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thirty effective soldiers to defend them, forbade any successful 
resort to arms, it was sound policy thus to preserve a quietude 
of demeanour, significant of confidence—confidence both in our 
own security and in the loyalty of those who surrounded and 
who might have crushed us in an hour.* In continual com¬ 
munication, not only with Lord Canning at Calcutta, hut with 
the chiefs of all the great stations, as Ddnapur, Kanhpur, 
Lakhnao, and Agra, Henry Tucker knew what was being done 
in some quarters, and what was needed in others, to meet the 
difficulties of the crisis. He knew that help was coming from 
below; and that if rebellion were smouldering either in the 
Lines or in the City, the longer it could he left to smoulder, 
before bursting into a blaze, the better. The confiding policy 
was the tempurising policy. Those who best knew the cha¬ 
racter of the Bengal Sipahi, knew that a vague fear, more 
impressive for its very vagueness, was driving thousands into 
rebellion; and that the best way to keep things quiet was to 
do nothing to excite or to alarm. And so the month of May 
wore on, and European reinforcements came from below; but, 
in spite of the great temptation to retain them, Tucker and 
Punsonby had strength to send them onward to succour others. 
They knew that they were exposing themselves to the re¬ 
proaches of their comrades; hut they felt that they could bear 
even tbis. “ You and I,” wrote Ponsonby to the Commissioner, 
“ can bear much in such a cause. To aid the distressed is not 
so very wii-ked.” 

The high hearing of the chief officers at Banaras excited the 
admiration of the Governor-General. And in the 

Encouragement midst of all his urgent duties—his pressing cares 

canning!' 1 and anxieties—Lord Canning found, or made, 
time, to write letters of stirring encouragement to 
all, of whose good deeds he had ample assurance. Whether 

* I do not wish it to be inferred from ibis that I think the serving out of 
aims and ammunition to the European residents was a mistake; but I can 
appreciate Mr. Tucker’s motives, and understand his reasons for inscribing 
“ Thorough” on liis policy of inaction. It will be seen presently that Lord 
Canning, though he admiied the calm confidence of Mr. Tucker, sided with 
Mr. Grubbins in this matter, and I do not doubt tliat he was right [I can 
only repeat, from knowledge acquired on the spot that in all that concerned 
the policy pursued at Ban&res in those days Mr. F. Gubbins took the load. 
But for him there would have been no ruling mind to guide the crisis. No 
one admitted this more frankly than Mr. Tucker himself.—G. B. M.] 
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the well-doer were a General Officer, a Civil or Political Com¬ 
missioner, or a young regimental subaltern, Lord Canning 
wrote to him, with his own hand, a letter of cordial thanks, 
f ull of frank kindliness, which braced up the recipient to new 
exertions and made him ever love the writer. He knew the 
effect at such a time of prompt recognition of good service, and 
he felt that such recognition, under the hand of secretaries, 
public or private, would lose half its influence for good. He 
had a wonderful grace of letter-writing; and there are many 
now who treasure up, as their most cherished possessions, the 
few expressive lines, warm from the heart, in which, amidst 
dangers and difficulties that might well have excused graver 
omissions, the Governor-General poured forth his gratitude to 
his subordinates for good aid of any kind—for wise counsel, 
for fertility of resource, for active heroism, or for patient 
courage. 

Thus, on the 23rd of May, he wrote to Mr. Tucker: “Although 
it represents a most critical state of things at Ban&ras, it satis¬ 
fies me that the crisis is met with calm courage, based upon 
that which alone is the foundation of true courage, and that 
events as they arise will be dealt with temperately, firmly, and 
with sound judgment. You have, indeeil, a precious stake 
upon the issue. I sympathise deeply with your family. If 
they need to be assured of it, I beg you to tell them that not 
an hour has been, or will he, lost in sending aid to Banaras, 
and wherever else it may be most urgently required. „ . . 
Come what may, do not fear any aspersions or misrepresenta¬ 
tions. No one shall be ignorant how nobly the authority of 
our Government, and the honour and dignity of Englishmen, 
has been upheld at Banaras.” And to Mr. Gubbins he wrote, 
a week afterwards, saying: “ If I had more leisiire 
for writing letters, I should not have left you so Ma730 ‘ 
long without a word of thanks for your admirable and most 
judicious exertions. I know from Mr. Tucker's letters and 
messages, and also from other quarters, how much is due to 
you and to Mr. Lind, and I beg you both to believe that I am 
most grateful for it. You have all had a difficult game to play 
—if ever there was one; and your success has been hitherto 
complete. I pray that you may carry it through. You have 
done really good service in the Bazaars, in obtaining a reduc¬ 
tion of the price of grain.” And he then added, with reference 
to the difference of opinion which bad prevailed respecting the 
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arming of tine Europeans, “I think you quite right in recom¬ 
mending that arms should not be refused to the Europeans, 
who desired them. Your self-confidence has been made quite 
plain by the calm front you have already shown to all danger; 
and I do not believe that any of the advantages thereby gained 
will be sacrificed by the adoption of a common-sense precaution, 
which does not necessarily imply mistrust of those more imme¬ 
diately around you, when, as is too surely the case, there is 
abundance of danger at a little distance.” * 

But although outwardly there was fair promise of continued 
tranquillity, as the month of May came to a close 
June, 1857 , a cr i s i s was, indeed, approaching. The birth of 
T1 A 2 amgarh at was ushered in by the familiar work of the 

incendiary. A line of Sipahis’ huts recently 
vacated was fired; and it was found that the wretched scum of 
Dehli royalty were in close communication with the incen¬ 
diaries. Then news came that the Sipahi regiment at Azam- 
garh, sixty miles off* had revolted. This was the 17th Begi- 
ment, under tlie command of Major Burroughs. It had been 
believed all along to be tainted, for it had been brigaded with 
the 19th and 34th, which had been ignominiously disbanded, 
and it was known that some of the men of the former were 
harboured in its Lines. Its insolence had been manifested 
unchecked, for Burroughs was not equal to the occasion; and, 
although the Magistrate, Home, had himself addressed the 
Sipahis, and otherwise striven to keep them true 
]\ay- une. to their salt, the evil influences had prevailed, so 
that before the end of the month the men of the 17th were ripe 
for revolt.j It happened that just at this critical moment they 
scented the spoil. The rattle of the Tupees was heard in the 
distance. A treasure-escort was coming in from Gorakhpur, 
tinder charge of a company of thB 17th Sipahis and some 
horsemen of the 13th Irregular Cavalry, and this was to have 
been despatched, with the surplus treasxire of Azamgarh, to 
Banaras, under command of Lieutenant Palliser, who had been 
pent from the latter place with a detachment of the 13th to 


* MS. Correspondence of Lord Canning. 

+ Un May 24, when some men impudently rejected extra cartridges which 
were served out to them, and afterwards violently assaulted a Nati\e officer, 
Major Burroughs found himself top weak to punish. 
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escort it. Five lakhs of rupees had come from Gorakhpur, and 
two lakhs were added to it at Azamgarh; seventy thousand 
pounds in the hard bright coin of the country, and this was 
now in the grasp of the Sipahis. The temptation was more 
than they could resist. So they rose and loudly declared that 
the treasure should not leave the station. This stem resolution, 
however, seems to have been lulled for a time, ■ * j ue3 
and on the evening of the 3rd of June, ithe r t \ UUB ?‘ \ 
treasure-escort marched out from Azamgarh. It was felt, 
however, that the danger had not been escaped, and that at 
any moment the Sipahis might break into open rebellion. The 
officers and their wives were dining at the me^ of the 17th, 
when all their anxieties were confirmed by the well-known 
warning voice of the guns. It was plain that the firing'was in 
the direction of the parade-ground. A beating of drums was 
soon heard; and no words were needed to express the assurance 
of all that the Sipahis had risen.* There was then a pcene of 
confusion, which it is not easy accurately to describe. The 
ladies and non-combatants hurried off to the Kachahri,: which 
had been fortified by the Magistrate and his colleagues, and 
there barricaded themselves. Meanwhile the Sipahis, having 
shot their Quartermaster and their Quartermaster-SergBant,*|" 
but, with the strange inconsistency of conduct which distin¬ 
guished all their movements, having spared and, indeed, pro¬ 
tected the rest, of their officers, hurried after the treasure-escort 
to seize the coin on the road to Banaras. And with them went 
the myrmidons of the Police-force, which Horne had made vast 
efforts to strengthen for the protection of the gaol, but which 
had displayed its zeal in the hour of our trouble by releasing 
the prisoners, and giving up the houses of the English to 
plunder and conflagration. 

When they swarmed down upon him, all armed and accoutred 
and eager for the spoil, Palliser found that he was helpless. 
The troopers of the 13th Irregulars were wavering. They were 
not so far gone in rebellion as to desire the death of their 
officers, but a strong national sympathy restrained them from 
acting against their countrymen. The officers, therefore, wore 


* There were two post guns stationed at Azamgarh. Those the m Mine era 
seized at the commencement of the outbreak. They were afterward* taken 
into Ouilh, 

f Lieutenant Hutchinson and Quartermaster-Sergeant Lewis. 

VOL. II. m 
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saved. But the treasure was lost. The Sipahis of the 17th * 
carried it back to Azamgarh, whilst the Irregulars escorted 
their officers on to Banaras. Meanwhile, the European residents 
of the former place had fled to Gliazipur; and when the Sipahis 
returned to their old station, they found all European authority 
gone, and the official functionaries, civil and military, swept 
out of it to a man. So, flushed with success, they marched off 
to Eaizabad in military array, with all the pomp and panoply 
of war. 

"When news of these events reached Banaras, crusted over in 
the first instance with some exaggerations, it was 
T BanSas at plain that the hour was approaching when tran- 
June 4,18*57, quillity could no longer be maintained. But the 
vigorous activity of Gubbins and the calm com¬ 
posure of Tucker, holding rebellion in restraint whilst succours 
were far off, had already saved Banaras ; for now fresh rein¬ 
forcements were at hand, and with them one who knew well 
how to turn them to account. After despatching his men, as 
has been already told,*f by the railway to Bamganj, Colonel 
Neill had made his way, by train and horse-dak, 
A Seuf° f Banaras with the utmost possible despatch, 

eager to avenge the blood of his slaughtered 
countrymen. And with thifi Madras Colonel came the first 


* It is stated on the authority of Lieutenant Constable of the 17th, that 
the Sipahis “ helm veil with romantic courtesy” “They formed a square 
round their officers, and said that they not only would not touch, but would 
protect them, only that there were some of the mutineers who had sworn the 
death of particular officers, and therefore they begged the whole party to take 
to their carriages and be off at once. 8 But Iidw are we to get our carriages ? ’ 
said they, ‘seeing that they are scattered all through tliB station.’ ‘Ah, we 
will fKch them,’ said the Sipahis; and so they did, and gave the party an 
escort for ten miles out of the station on the road to Ghazipur. It lias been 
remarked that to complete the romance they ought to have offered the officers 
a month’s pay out of the treasure they were plundering .”—Annals of the 
Indian Rebellion , Part IV. This is somewhat inconsistent with the statement 
(Red Pamphlet ) that the Sipahis of the 17Lh implored the Irregulars to slay 
their officers, “appealing to religion, nationality, love of money, even offering 
£5,000 for each head.” These inconsistencies, however, weie fast becoming 
common phenomena. [The author of the Red Pamphlet received his informa¬ 
tion from an officer on the spot. It is possible that there were two parties 
among the revolted Sipahis.—G. B. M.] 

+ Ante, p. 98. 
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assertion of English manhood that had come from the South to 
the rescue of our people in the Grangetic provinces. Leading the 
way to future conquests, he came to strike and to destroy. He 
was one of those who wisely thought from the first, that to 
strike promptly and to strike vigorously would be ^ 

to strike mercifully; and he went to the work une 
before him with a stern resolution not to spare. Both from 
the North and from the South, at this time, the first great 
waves of the tide of conquest were beginning to set in towards 
the centres of the threatened provinces. From one end of the 
line of danger, Canning, and from the other, Lawrence, was 
sending forth his succours—neither under-estimating the mag¬ 
nitude of the peril, but both confident of the final result. Jt 
was the work of the latter, as will be told hereafter, to rescue 
Dehli, whilst the former was straining every elfort to secure 
the safety of Banaras, Allahabad, Agra, Kanhpur, Lakhuao, and 
other lesser places dependent upon them. And now assistance 
had really come to the first of these places. A detachment of 
Madras Fusiliers was at Banaras, and the men of the 10th Foot, 
from Hanapur, whose arrival had been delayed by an accident, 
had also made their appearance. It was determined, therefore, 
that the Sipahis should be disarmed. 

But a question then arose as to the hour of disarming. The 
first idea was, that the regiment should be paraded 
on the following morning, and that then the camming 
several companies, after an assuring explanation, 
should he called upon to lay down their arms. But there were 
those in Ban dr as, to whom the thought of even an hour’s delay 
was an offence and an abomination. When work of this kind 
is to be done, it should be done, they thought, promptly. 
Stimulated by the intelligence from Azamgarh, and suspecting 
what was in store for them, the Sipahis might rise before 
morning, and then all our councils and cautions would be vainr. 
The chief command was in Ponsonby’s hand*, and it was for 
him to give the word for disai'ming. It appears that Colonel 
Gordon, who had ascertained that the more turbulent spirits of 
the city were in communication with the Sipahis, accompanied 
the Brigadier to the house of the Commissioner to consult with 
him. Tucker suggested that they should call on Gubbins; so 
,they went to the Judge’s residence, and there they received 
ample confirmation of the reports which Gordon had heard. 
Soon afterwards they met Colonel Neill, who was eager foT 

m 2 
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immediate 'action; * and, after some disoussion, the Brigadier 
consented to hold a parade at five o’clock, and at once to proceed 
to the work of disarmament. 


* The circumstances conducing tDthis change of plan have been variously 
stated. Mr. Taylor, in his official report, already quoted, says : “ It appears 
that as Brigadier Ponsonby was returning home after the Council, he met 
Colonel Neill, who recommended him to disaim the corps at once. Disre¬ 
garding all other consideration, he hurried to the parade-ground.” But m a 
letter before me, -written by Brigadier Ponsonby in July, that officer states 
that, il On the 4th of June Lieutenant-Colon el Gordon, commanding the 
regiment of Lodi£na, called and informed me that he had reason to believe 
the men of the 37th Native Infantry were entering into a conspiracy with 
some of the had characters of the city, in view to the subversion of the 
British power in Banaras. After snme conversation on the subject, in which 
I ascertained from the Lieutenant-Colonel lhat he considered that he could 
rely on the fidelity of his own lBgiment, we agreed to go together to the Com¬ 
missioner, Mr. Tucker, and to acquaint him with what had been communi¬ 
cated* We proceeded to Mr. Tucker, and on broaching the subject of our 
-visit, he proposed that we should go to Mr. F. Gubbins, who lived close at 
hand, and we did so. Mr. Gubbins, it appeared, had heard from his spies 
that 1 which l ot only confirmed Colonel Gordon’s report,-but gave much more 
detailed information as to the secret proceedings of the men of the 37tli 
Native Infantry* Colonel Neill came m while Mr. Gubbins was speaking, 
and soon afterwards the Brigade-Major* Captain Dodgson, entered to report 
t 4 hat the treasure, which was on its way from Azamgarh to Banaras under a 
p,iiard of fifty men of the Irregular Cavalry, had been plundered by tbe 17th 
Native Infantry—the guard of the Irregulars having connived at the deed. 
It was immediately felt that this circumstance, occurring in such clos-e 
proximity to Banaras, rendered the adoption at once of some strong measures 
imperative, and Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon pioposed the disarming of the 
37tli Native Infantry, to which I acceded. There was some discussion as to 
whether this should be attempted at once, or at ten a m. on the following day. 
Mr. Crubbins having expressed his opinion that emissaries from the 17th 
Native Infantry would soon he in Banaras, it was settled to disarm the 37th 
at five o’clock, and it being now past four, it was also arranged to' keep the 
measure as quiet as possible in order that the regiment might not be on its 
guard/’ Nothing can be more distinct than this. But Colonel Neill, with 
equal distinctness, declares that Ponsonby and Gordon called upon him, and 
that ho-(Neill) recommended the afternoon parade. In his official despatch 
hpjsays: 41 Brigadier Ponsonby consulted with me about taking the muskets 
from the 37th, leaving them their side-anns. He proposed waiting until the 
following morning to do this. I urged its being done at once, to which he 
agreed, and left my quarters to make his arrangements.” In his private 
journal, too, lie records that, “The Brigadier called on me at three p.m. with 
Colonel Gordon of the Sikhs, informing me of the mutiny of the 17th at 
Azamgarh . . . very undecided . . . would put off everything until to¬ 
morrow. I speak out, and urge him to act at once, which he unwillingly 
agrees to . . . the Europeans to parade at five p.m. . . . the 37th to be 
disarmed . , . the Irregulars and Sikhs said to be staunch to act with us.” 
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Then Ponsonby and Gordon went together to the house- of 
the latter, where they found or were joined by Major Barrett 
of the 37th. The Sipahi officer, after the manner of his kind, 
with that fond and affectionate confidence in his men, which 
was luring so many to destruction, solemnly protested against 
the measure, as one which would break their hearts. To this 
Ponsonby replied, that what he had learnt from Mr. Gubbins 
had left him no alternative, and that, therefore, it was Barrett’s 
duty to warn the officers to be ready for the five o’clock parade. 
The Brigadier had ordered his horse to be brought to Gordon’s 
house, and now the two mounted and rode to the parade-ground, 
to plan the best disposition of the troops. The horse which 
Ponsonby rode had not been ridden for a month. It was fresh 
and restive, and the motion of the animal, aided by the slant 
rays of the afternoon sun, soon began to affect him; Enfeebled 
as he was by previous illness, he became, in his own words, 
“ most anxious and uneasy in mind and body.” But, whilst 
Gordon was drawing up the Sikh regiment, he rode to the 
European Barracks, where he found Neill mustering the 
Europeans, and Olpherts getting ready his guns. The neces¬ 
sary orders were given ; but the Brigadier felt that he was no 
longer equal to the responsibility of the work that lay before 
him. 

And, in truth, it was difficult and dangerous work that then 
lay before the English commanders. The Native force was 
some two thousand strong. The Europeans hardly mustered 
two hundred and fifty.* Of the temper of the Sipahi regiment 
there was no doubt. The Irregulars had been tried on the 
road from Azamgarh, where they had betrayed the weakness 
of their fidelity, if they had not manifested the strength of 


We have, therefore, before us three conflicting statements. Mr, Taylor says 
that Ponsonby met Neill as the former was going home from Gubbiiih's house. 
Ponsonby says tliat Neill cmne into Gubbins’s house, when he (the Brigadier) 
and Gordon were there. And Neill says that the Brigadier and Gordon 
visited him in lus own quarters. The matter is of little importance iu itself; 
hut the discrepancies cited afford an apt illustration of the difficulties which 
beset the path of a conscientious historian. On Ihe whole, I am disposal to 
think that Neill, writing on the day of the events described, ia more likely to 
be correct ihan Ponsonby, writing a mouth afterwards, or Taylor, collecting 
facts after the lapse of more than a year. 

* The official returns state—H.JM.’s 101h Regiment, one hundred and fifty 
jnen and tluee officers; Madras Fusiliers, sixty men and three officers; 
Artillery, thirty men and two officers. 
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their discontent.* But'the Sikh, regiment was believed to be 
faithful; and, if it weie faithful, there could be no doubt of 
the result of that afternoon’s parade. It is said that, as they 
were assembling for paraile, they were in high spirits, and 
appeared to be eager to be led against the Hindustani of the 
regular Army. Not merely in Banaias, but in all parts of 
the country, was it of the highest moment that the Sikh 
fighting men should be on our side; for it was believed that 
the fame of their loyalty would spread, on all sides, to the 
confines of our Empire, and that, throughout the Panjab itself, 
the renown of their achievements would stimulate others to do 
likewise. But eveiywhere so great a sensitiveness thrilled 
through the Native tioops of all nationalities,* that it was 
always possible that the weight of a feather in the balance 
might determine the out-turn of events on the side of loyalty 
or rebellion. 

When the order for disarming had gone forth, Colonel Spottis- 
woode and his officers proceeded to the parade- 

The | ^ a a ^ lflillg ground of the 37th, turned our the regiment, and 
ordered them to lodge their muskets in the bells- 
of-arms. There were about four hundred men on parade, the 
remainder, with the exception of one company at Chanar, being 
on detached duty in the station. To Spottiswoode it appeared 
that the men were generally well-deposed. There were no im¬ 
mediate signs of resistance. First the Grenadier company, and 
then the other companies up to No. 6, quietly lodged their arms 
in obedience to the word of command. At this point a murmur 
arose, and some of the men were heard to say that they were 
betrayed—that the Europeans were coming to shoot them down 
when they were disarmed. Hearing this, Spottiswoode cried 
out that it was false, and appealed to the Native officers, who 
replied that he had always been a father to them. But a panic 
was now upon them, for they saw the white troops advancing. 


* These regiments of Irregular Cavalry were differently constituted from 
those of the regular Sipalii Army. They laid few Euiopeau officers, and 
those only picked men, who had the greatest pride in their seveial corps, anil 
seldom or never any desire to leave them. The troopers, who riceived high 
pay and found their own horses, were generally men of a bettir class, and tTie 
position of the Native officers was of a higher and more responsible character 
than in the regular Army. All these things were at first supposed to pe 
favourable to the continuance of the fidelity of the Irregular Cavalry. But 
it was soon found that they were as incurably tainted as the rest. 
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By word of command from Ponsonby the Europeans and the 
guns were moving forward towards the Sipahis’ Lines. Opposite 
to the quarter-guard of the 37th the Brigadier ordered the 
little force under Colonel Neill to be wheeled into line and 
halted. He then went forward and spoke to the Sipahis of 
the guard. He said that they were required to give up their 
arms, and that if they obeyed as good soldiers, no harm of any 
kind would 1 efall them. As he spoke he laid his hand assuringly 
on the shoulder of one of the Sipahis, who said that they had 
committed no fault. To this Ponsonby replied in Hindustani : 
“None; but it is necessary that you should do as you are 
ordered, as so many of your brethren have broken their oaths 
and murdered their officers, who never injured them.” Whilst 
he was still speaking, some of the men shouted to their comrades 
on the right and left; a stray shot or two was fired from the 
second company, and presently the Sipahis rushed in a body to 
the bells-of-arms, seized their muskets, loaded and fired upon 
both their own officers and the Europeans. Going about the 
work before them in a systematic, professional manner, they 
sent some picked men and good marksmen to the front as 
skirmishers, who, kneeling down, whilst others handed loaded 
muskets to them, fired deliberately upon the Europeans from 
a distance of eighty or a hundred yards. Seven or eight men 
of the 10th were shot down, and then the rest fell back in line 
with the rear of the guns. Meanwhile the officers of the 37th, 
who had been providentially delivered from the fire of their 
men, weie seeking safety with the guns; but Major Barrett, 
who had always protested against the disarming of the regiment, 
and now believed that it was foully used, cast in his lot with 
it, and would not move, until a party of Sipahis carried him off 
to a place of safety. 

To the lire uf the Sip&hi musketeers the British Infantry 
now responded, and the guns were wheeled round to open upon 
the mutineers with irresistible grape. The English gunners 
were ready for immediate action. Anticipating resistance, 
Olpherts had ordered his men, when they moved from their 
Lines, to cany their cartridges and grape-shot in their hands.* 
The word of command given, the guns were served with almost 
magical rapidity ; and the 37th were in panic flight, with their 


* Whether this was observed by the Sipihis I know not; but if it were, 
there can be no difficulty in accounting for their suspicion and alarm. 
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faces turned towards the Lines. But from "behind the cover of 
their huts they maintained a smart fire upon the Europeans; 
so Olpherts, loading his nine-pounders both with grape and* 
round shot, sent more messengers of death after them, and 
drove them out of their sheltering homes. Throwing their 
arms and accoutrements behind them, and many of them 
huddling away clear out of Cantonments beyond the reach of 
the avenging guns, they made their way to the city, or dis¬ 
persed themselves about the country, ready for future mischief 
and revenge. 

Meanwhile, the detachment of Irregular Cavalry and Gordon’s 
Sikhs had come on to parade. It was soon obvious what was 
the temper of the former. Their commander, Captain Guise,* 
had been killed by a Sipahi of the 37th, and Dodgson, the 
Brigade-Major, was ordered to take his place. He had scarce 
taken command, when he was fired at by a trooper. Another 
attempted to cut him down. But the Sikhs appear to have 
had -no foregone intention of turning against our people. 
"Whether the object of the parade and the intentions of the 
British officers were ever sufficiently explained to them is not 
very apparent; but they seem to have been, in this juncture, 
doubtful and suspicious, and it needed but a spark to excite 
them into a blaze. The outburst of the Irregulars first caused 
them to waver. They did not know what it all portended ; 
they* could not discern friends from foes. At this critical 
moment, one of the Sikhs fired upon Colonel Gordon, whilst 
another of his men moved forward to his protection. In an 
install)t the issue was determined. Olpherts was limbering up 
his guns, when Crump, of the Madras Artillery, who had joined 
him on parade and was acting as his subaltern, cried out that 
the Sikh regiment had mutinied. At once the word was given 
to u'niimber, and at tbe same moment there was a cry that the 
Sikhs were about to charge. At this time they were shoutino* 
and yelling frantically, and firing in all directions—their bullets 
passing over and through • the English battery. They were 
only eighty or a hundred yards from us on an open parade- 
ground ; and at that time our Artillery were unsupported by 
the British Infantry, who had followed the mutineers of the 


* One writer says that Guise’s head was afterwards split open by one of 
his own ti oopcrs. He was shot on the rear of the Lines, as he was ^oino- to 
parade.- , ° 
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37th Regiment into their Lines. It was not a moment for 
hesitation. The sudden rush of a furious multitude upon our 
guns, had we been unprepared for them, might have over¬ 
whelmed that half-battery with its thirty English gunners; 
and Banaras might have been lost to us. So Olpherts, having 
ascertained that the officers of the Sikh corps had taken refuge 
in his rear, brought round his guns and poured a shower of 
grapB into the legiment. Upon this they made a rush upon 
the guns—a second and a third—but were driven back by the 
deadly showers from our field-pieces, and were soon in confused 
flight. And with them went the mutineers of the Irregular 
Cavalry; so the work was thoroughly done, and Olpherts 
remained in possession of the field. 

Whilst these events were developing themselves on the 
parade-ground, the little power of endurance still 
left in ihe Brigadier was rapidly failing him, Neiiim 
and before the afternoon s work was done he was 
incapable of further exertion. The slant rays of the declining 
sun, more trying than its meridian height, dazzled and sickened 
the pld soldier. The pain and discomfort which he endured 
were so great that he was unable any longer to sit his horse. 
Having previously given orders to Colonel Sputtiswoode to fire 
the Sipaliis 5 Lines that none might find shelter in them, he made 
over the command to Colonel Neill, who eagerly took over all 
further military responsibility on himself.* The victory of the 
Few over the Many was soon completed. Some who had sought 
shelter in the Lines were driven out and destroyed, whilst a 
few who succeeded in hiding themselves were burnt to death 
in their huts.f 


* It id not easy to dpt ermine the exact period at which Ponsonby gave 
over the command to Neill. From the official report of the latter it would 
appear to have been done before the Sikhs brnlte into mutiny, but Ponsonby’s 
own,statement would tix the time at a later period. The account in tlio text 
is the official vision of the transfer of command; hut the fact, I believe, is 
that Neill, sc Bing Ponsonby on the ground, went up to him and said, 
“ General, I assume command.” So Neill's journal, and oral information of 
an officer who heard him say it. 

t There is no passage in this history on which more care and labour have 
/been expended than on the above narrative of the disarming at Bandras on 
the 4tlr of June. In compiling it I have had before me several detailed state¬ 
ments made by officers .present at the parade, including a full narrative 
.written by Brigadier Ponsonby, and furnished to me by his widow, and the 
private journals and letters of Colonel Neill, as wi;ll as his official reports. 
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All the circumstances of this parade of the 4th of June being 
fairly reviewed and impartially considered, it is 
The military not strange that some should think that it was 
sid?red. U con " grievously mismanaged. That this was the 
opinion of the highest authorities at the time is 
certain. Writing on the 6th of June to the Governor-General, 
the Banaras Commissioner said, “ I fear the business of dis¬ 
arming was veiy badly managed indeed. The Sipahis feel very 
sore at what they consider an attack on men, many of whom 
were unarmed at the time. This is not a point for a civilian to 
discuss, but the general opinion seems to be that the affair was 
much mismanaged.” This opinion was shared by Lord Canning, 
who wrote, a fortnight afterwards to the President of the 
India Board, that the disarming “ was done hurriedly and not 
judiciously.” “A portion of a regiment of Sikhs,” he added, 
“ was drawn into resistance, who, had they been properly dealt 
with, would, I fully believe, have remained faithful.” And, 
sixteen months afterwards, the civil functionary, on whom it 
devolved to write an official account of these transactions, 
deliberately recorded his belief, it may be assumed after full 
investigation, that the Sikhs were brought out not knowing 
what was to be done; that the whole affair was a surprise; 
that, as a corps, they were loyal, and “ would have stood any 
test less rude.” 

The inference to be drawn from this is not so much that the 
business was done badly as that it was done hastily; or rather 
that it was done badly because it was done hastily. The 
sudden resolution to disarm the 37th on that Thursday after¬ 
noon left no time for explanations. If the whole of the black 
troops at Bandxas had been known to be steeped in sedition to 
the lips, and ready for an immediate outbreak, it would have 
been sound policy to surprise them, for only by such a course 
cotild our little handful of white soldiers hope to overthrow the 
multitude of the enemy. But whilst the regular Sipahis were 


Colonel Spottiswoode’s statement is published in the Parliamentary Return 
relating to the regiments that have mutinied. There was also a very clearly 
written nariative by Ensign Tweedie ' one of the young officers wounded by 
the fire of the Sikh regiment), printed in the newspapers of the day. Besides 
these, I have had the advantage of much personal conversation with one of 
the chief surviving actors in the scene described, arid have received from him 
written answers to my questions on all doubtful points. I have a strong con¬ 
viction, therefore, that the story cannot be more correctly told. 
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only suspected, in whole or in part, of treacherous designs, and 
the intentions of the Irregulars were still doubtful, there had 
been nothing in the conduct of the Sikh regiment to cast a 
doubt upon its fidelity. It was an occasion, indeed, on which 
kindly explanations and assurances might have had the best 
effect. But there was no time for this. When it was tried 
with the 37th, both by the Biigadier and by the Colonel, it 
was too late ; for the Europeans were advancing, and the panic 
had commenced. And with the Sikhs it seems not to have 
been tried at all. It would, however, be scarcely just to cast 
the burden of blame on any individual officer. What was evil 
was the suddenness of the resolution to disarm and the haste 
of its execution. But this is said to have been a necessary 
evil. And whilst we know the worst that actually happened, 
we do not know the something worse that might have resulted 
from the postponement of the disarming parade. Even at the 
best, it is contended, if the 37th had been quietly disarmed, it 
would have been sore embarrassment to us to watch all those 
disarmed Sipahis. It would, indeed, to a great extent have 
shut up our little European force, and, thus crippling its 
powers of action, have greatly diminished our strength. More¬ 
over, it is contended that, in the crisis that had arisen, this 
stern example, these bloody instructions, had great effect 
throughout that part of the Gangetic provinces, and, indeed, 
throughout the whole of the country. It was made manifest 
that European military power was neither dead nor paralysed* 
There was a beginning of retribution. The white troops were 
coming up from beyond the seas. Though few in numbers at 
first, there were thousands behind them, and Upper India 
would soon be covered by our battalions. The moral effect of 
this, it was said, would be prodigious. The mailed hand of 
the English conqueror was coming down again crushingly upon 
the black races. 

And even as regards the Sikh corps, it was said that a large 
proportion of the regiment—the regiment from Lodiana—were 
not Sikhs but Hindustanis; that they were the brethren of 
the regular Sip&his, and that they had come on to parade with 
their pieces loaded. This last fact is not conclusive against 
them. It may have been the result wholly of uncertainty and 
suspicion. But Olpherts, when he fired upon them, was fully 
assured that they had broken into open mutiny, and nothin*** 
ever afterwards tended to weaken his original conviction. That 
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thBre was mutiny in the regiment—and mutiny of the worst 
kind—however limited it may have been, is certain ; and if 
this were the first, it was far from being the last instance of a 
whole regiment being irrevocably compromised by the miscon¬ 
duct of a few Sipahis. An officer, with his guns loaded, in the 
presence of an overwhelming number of Native soldiers, cannot 
draw nice distinctions or disentangle the knot of conflicting 
probabilities. He must act at once. The safety of a station, 
perhaps of an Empire, may depend upon the prompt discharge 
of a shower of grape. And the nation in such au emergency 
will less readily forgive him for doing too little than for doing 
too much. . 

Complete as was the military success, the .danger was not 
passed. The dispersion of a multitude of mutinous 
juna 4-5, yipahis might have been small gain to us in the 
Ser" l £dV presence of a rebellions population. If the mal¬ 
contents of the city had risen at this time and 
made, common cause with the dispersed.soldiery and with their 
comrades under arms at the different guards* they might have 
overwhelmed our little gathering of Christian people. But the 
bountiful Providence, in which Commissioner Tucker had 
trusted, and which seemed to favour the brave efforts of Judge 
Gubbins, raised up for us friends in this awful crisis, and the 
fury of the many was mercifully restrained. It had been 
arranged that in the event of an outburst, all the Christian 
non-combatants should betake themselves to the Mint, which 
lay between the Cantonment and the cily, as the building best 
suited to defensive purposes. The rattle of the musketry and 
the roar of the guns from the parade-ground proclaimed that 
the Sipahis had lisen. There were then great alarm and con* 
fusion. Numbers of our people made for the Mint. The 
missionaries left Banaras behind them, and set their faces 
towards Bamnagar on their way to Chan dr.* The civilians, 
some with their wives and families, sought refuge, in the first 
instance, in the Collector’s Kachalin, ascending to the roof of 


* There were some exceptions to the general exodus of the missionaries. 
Mr. Leupliolt, of the Church Missionary Society, seems to have stood fast in 
the mission premises with his flock of Native Christians. This excellent man 
afterwards rendered good service to the British Government by exerting his 
influence, which was considerable in the neighbourhood, to obtain supplies 
for our European troops. 
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the "building, where fit least they were safe from capture.* 
But there was a great and reasonable fear that the Sikhs of the 
Treasuiy-guard, rendered furious by the slaughter of their 
countrymen, would seize the Government coin, and the crown 
jewels of their own exiled Queen, which were stored with it, 
and would then fire the building and attack our Christian 
people wheresoever they could be found. 

And that they would have struck heavily at us is not to be 
doubted, if. one of their nation, a Sikh chief of 
good repute, had not come to our aid in the hour 
of our greatest need. This was the Sirdar Surat sfirat Smgh. 
Singh, who, after the second Sikh war, had been 
sent to reside at Banaras, in honourable durance, and who had 
fully appreciated the generous treatment he had received from 
the English. He had unbounded confidence in Gubbins; and 
when the crisis arose, he manfully shouldered a double-barrelled 
gun and accompanied his English friend to the Kachahri. 
Promptly and energetically he came forward to aid us, and by 
his explanations and persuasions softened down the anger of the 
Sikh soldiery, who might have been excused if they were 
burning to avenge the blood of their slaughtered comrades. 
Thus assured and admonished, they not only abstained from all 
acts of personal violence, but they quietly gave up the Govern¬ 
ment treasure and the Lahnr jewels to the Europeans, to be 
conveyed to a place of safety.f 

Nor was this noble-minded Sikh Sirdar the only friend who 
rose up to aid ns in this conjuncture. Even from 
that great hot-bed of Hinduism, Brahmanism 
itself sent forth a staunch ally and potent deliverer cSaia. 
to be a present help to us in our trouble. Pandit 
Gokul-Cliand, aliigh-caste Brahman, known to all, respected by 
all in Banaras, flung all the weight of his influence into the 
scales in our favour. He was a servant of the Government— 


* The Commissioner was not of this party. He had gone to tlie Mint, 
t The place of safety was within the strong cells of the Artillery Kanji- 
House, whither the treasure was taken, by tlie advice, I believe, of Captain 
Olphcrts, who had always protested against the notion of making the same 
building available both as a refuge for the women and children and a store¬ 
house for the treasure. Mr. Taylor, in his official narrative, says the treasure 
was taken to the magazine. In reward 1‘or the fidelity and forbearance of the 
Sikhs, the Commissioner next morning very properly distributed ten thousand 
rupees among them. 
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Nazir of the Judge’s Court—and as such in constant intercourse 
with Gubbins. Had he been a Christ an gentleman, he could 
not have striven, day and night, more ceaselessly and more 
successfully to succour our people. There was 
D ^ngh! m another, too, who put forth a protecting hand, 
and was earnest in his endeavours to allay the 
inquietude of the people. This was a wealthy and influential 
Hindu noble—Rao Deonarain Singh—a loyal and devoted 
subject of the British Government, a man of high intelligence 
and enlightenment, liberal and humane. No words could 
exaggerate the importance of his services. Nor was the titular 
Rajah of Banaras himself wanting in good offices 
Th BanSluL 0f t ^ Le English. On the night of that 4th of June, 
he succoured the missionary fugitives, and, from 
first to last, he placed all his resources at our disposal, and 
seemed honestly to wish well to our cause. Truly, it would 
have gone ill with our little handful of Christian people, if 
God had not raised up for us in our sorest need these staunch 
and powerful friends from among the multitude of the Heathen. 

The prompt action of Surat Singh saved the civilians at the 
Kachahri. Tor many hours they remained there, anxious and 
uncertain, calculating the chances against them, but resolute to 
sell their lives at the highest price. But two hours after mid¬ 
night a little party of English gentlemen, headed by Gubbins, 
went forth in the broad moonlight to obtain the assistance of an 
European guard from the Mint to escort thither the fugitives at 
the Kachahri. As they went they wei e fired at by some Sipahis; 
but they returned, unharmed, with the guard, and safely conveyed 
their companions to the appointed place of refuge.* There the 
hours of morning darkness passed away in drear discomfort, 
and day dawned upon a scene of misery and confusion in the 
Mint. Officers and ladies, masters and servants, huddled 
together, for the most part on the roof, without much respect of 


* This incident is made still brighter by an act of heroism which it is a 
pleasure to record. It is thus officially narrated: “Messrs. Gubbins, Caul¬ 
field, and Demnmet went in a buggy to the Mint, and Mr. Jenkinson, C.S., 
accompanied them on horseback. As the party was creasing the bridge, Mi. 
Jenkinson saw some ambushed Sipaliis aiming at the party in the buggy. 
There was no time for warning* or for hesitation, and he at once reined back 
Iris horse, covering with his own body his companions in danger. It were far 
easier to praise such an act than to praise it worthily, and I praise it best by 
not praising it at all.”— Mr. Taylor Official Narrative* 
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persons or regard for proprieties of costume. The Europeans 
who had been sent for their protection bivouacked in the lower 
rooms, many of them utterly worn out with the exhausting 
labours of the day; whilst outside in the compound, or enclosure, 
was a strange collection of carriages, buggies, palanquins, 
horses, bullocks, sheep, goats, and packages of all sizes and all 
kinds brought in for the provisioning of the garrison. 

“The town is quite quiet,’* wrote Commissioner Tucker to 
Lord Canning on the following morning, “in the 
midst,” as he said, “of the utmost noise and con- June 5 - 9 . 
fusion of this crowded building,” which made it state^ofthe 
difficult to write .at all, and was altogether so 
distracting, that though a man of grave speech, he described 
it as “ such a Pandemonium, that it was impossible to think, 
write, or do anything in it.” There had been an alarm in the 
course of the night of risings in the city; for the Muhammadans 
had hoisted the green flag, but nothing came of the demon¬ 
stration. And days passed, but still there was quietude 
throughout Banaras. All the circumstances of the “ Sacred 
City of the Hindus ” being considered, it must be a source of 
wonder, not only that so little Christian blood was shed, but 
that there was so little resistance of any kind to the authority 
of the British Government. “It is quite a miracle to me,” 
wrote Commissioner Tucker to the Governor-General on the 
9th of June, “how the city and station remain perfectly quiet. 
We all have to sleep at night in the Mint, but not a house or 
bungalow has been touched, and during the day everything 
goes on much as usual.” Wisely and vigorously was Gubbins 
now doing his work. He had sunk the judge in the magistrate. 
His court was closed, and he had taken the weight of the 
executive upon him. And now, partly by the fear, partly by 
the love he had inspired in the hearts of the people, he held 
them in restraint, and the great city lay hushed beneath his 
hand. 

But although there was extraordinary repose in the city, in 
the surrounding districts violence and anarchy 
arose with a suddenness that was quite astounding. state of the 
It was not merely that the mutinous Sip&his, tricta. diB " 
hanging about the adjacent villages, were inciting 
others to rebellion (this was to be expected), but a great move¬ 
ment from within was beginning to make itself felt upon the 
surface of rural society, and for a while all traces of British 
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rule'were rapidly disappearing from the face of the land* Into 
the real character and general significance of this movement I 
do not purpose here to inquire. The investigation is an 
extensive one, and must be deliberately undertaken. It is 
enough, in this place, to speak of immediate results. The 
dispersion of the Native soldiery on ’the 4th of June was 
followed almost immediately by disorder and rapine in the 
contiguous country. A few days sufficed to sweep away law 
and order, and to produce a revolution of property, astonishing 
even to those who were best acquainted with the character and 
temper of the people. “ I could not,” wrote Mr. Tucker on the 
13th, “have believed that the moment the hand of Government 
was removed there would have been so sudden a rising of land¬ 
holders to plunder each other and people on the roads.* All 
the largB landholders and auction-purchasers are paralysed and 
dispossessed, their agents being frequently murdered and their 
property destroyed.” f To arrest this new danger, which 
threatened to become a gigantic one, overwhelming, irrepres¬ 
sible, our people had now to put forth all their strength. 

On the 9th the Government of India caused Martial Law 
to be proclaimed in the divisions of Bandras 
PuStory and Allahabad. On the same day Mr. Tucker, 
enactments. lowing" that already the Legislature had 

provided the extraordinary powers which he soughtJ—nay, 
even more than he sought—wrote to the Governor-General, 
suggesting that he should place the Bandras division “ beyond 
the reach of Regulation Law, and give every civil officer, 
having the full power of magistrate, the power of life and 
death.” “ I would prefer this to Martial Law,” he added, “ as 
I do not think the greater proportion of the military can be 
intrusted with the power of life and death. The atrocious 
murders which have taken place have roused the English blood, 
and a very slight circumstance would cause Natives to be shot 
or hung. I would, therefore, much prefer retaining the powers 
in the hands of those who have been accustomed to weigh and 


* “ The Native idea now is,*’ he added, “that British rule has slipped off, 
and that it is every man for himself.” 
t See ante, vol. i. p. 125. 

J The Act, of which a summary has been given (Book iv. chap, ivj, though 
passed on the 30th of May, did not receive the sanction of the Govemor- 
Genural before the 8th of June. 
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to value evidence. No civilian is likely to order a man to "be 
executed without really good cause.” * 

Time soon exploded the error contained in these last words. 
But the Bandras Commissioner, though a little blinded by class 
prejudice, was right when he wrote about the hot English blood, 
which forbade the judgment of a cool brain. Already our 
military officers were hunting down criminals of all kinds, and 
hanging them up with as little compunction as though they 
had been pariah-dogs, or jackals, or vermin of a baser kind. 
One contemporary writer has recorded that, on the morning- 
after the disarming parade, the first thing he saw from the 
Mint was a “row of gallowses.” A few days afterwards mili¬ 
tary courts or commissions were sitting daily, and sentencing 
old and young to be hanged with indiscriminate ferocity! 
These executions have been described as “ Colonel Neill’s hang¬ 
ings.” But Neill left Banaras four or five days after the out¬ 
break, and it did not devolve on him to confirm the sentences, of 
which I have heard the strongest reprobation. On one occasion, 
some young boys, who, perhaps, in mere sport had flaunted 
rebel colours and gone about beating tom-toms, were tried and 
sentenced to death. One of the officers composing the court a 
man unsparing before an enemy under arms, but compassionate, 
as all brave men are, towards the weak and helpless, went with 
tears in his eyes to the commanding officer, imploring him to 
remit the sentence passed against these juvenile offenders, but 
with little effect on the side of mercy.f And what was done 
with some show of formality, either of military or of criminal 
law, was as nothing, I fear, weighed against what was done 
without any formality at all. "Volunteer hanging parties went 
out into the districts, and amateur executioners were not 
wanting to the occasion. One gentleman boasted of the num¬ 
bers he had finished off quite “in an artistic manner,” with 
mango-trees for gibbets and elephants for drops, the victims oi 
this wild justice being strung up, as though for pastime, in 
“ the form of a figure of eight.” 


* MS. Correspondence. 

t r The general reader, however, must not calculate years in such a case aa 
they would be calculated in Europe. What, estimated by years, is a b*r in 
England is a man m India—a husband, a father, with all the full-*roWn 
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This, it is to be presumed, was the Martial Law, of which such 
graphic details have been given by contemporary writers, 
without a prevision of publicity.* But the Acts of the Legis¬ 
lative Council, under the strong hand of the Executive, fed the 
gallows with equal prodigality, though, I believe, with greater 
discrimination. It was a special immunity of this Banaras 
mutiny that the prison-gates were not thrown open, and the 
city deluged with a flood of convicted crime. The inmates of 
the gaol remained in their appointed places. But even this had 
its attendant evils. For as crime increased, as increase it 
necessarily did, prison-room was wanted, and was not to be 
found. The great receptacle of the criminal classes was gorged 
to overflowing. The guilty could not be suffered wholly to 
escape. So the Gibbet disposed of the higher class of male¬ 
factors, and the Lash scored the hacks of the lower, and sent 
them afloat again on the waves of tumult and disorder. But, 
severe as Gubhins was when the crisis was at its height, he 
restrained his hand when the worst had passed, and it had 
ceased to be an expedient of mercy to strike into the hearts of 
the people that terror, which diminishes crime and all its 
punitory consequences. 

Meanwhile, other sources of anxiety were developing them- 
themselves in more remote places. One incident 
June 5. must he narrated here as immediately connected 

Th Jaunpdrvthe outbreak of the 4th of June. The story 
of the Lodiana regiment of Sikhs has not yet 
been fully told. There was a detachment of it at Jaunpur, a 
civil station some forty miles from Banaras. When news 
arrived on the 5th of June tlmt the 37th had revolted, and 
were pouring into the district, they made demonstrations of 
fidelity to their British officers; but when later tidings came 
that the head-quarters of their own regiment had been fired on 
by the Europeans, they rose at once in open mutiny. Lieu¬ 
tenant Mara, the officer commanding tl'em, was shot down. 
Mr. Cuppage, joint-magistrate, on his way to the gaol, shared 
ihe same fate. The Treasury was plundered. And all sur¬ 
viving Europeans, after a humiliating surrender of their arms, 
were driven to seek safety in flight. British government was 

* See especially a letter, written by a private of the 78th Hiidilundera, 
which was published in the Times, and quoted at some length by Mr. Mont¬ 
gomery Martin 
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expunged, as it lad been at Azamgarh, and its chief repre- 
presentatives were glad to find a hiding-place for themselves in 
quarters which, a little time before, their fiat could have swept 
away like summer dust. Then the station was given up to 
plunder; and the mutiny of a few Sikh mercenaries grew into 
a general insurrection of the people. The houses of the English 
were gutted and buint. The soldiery, burdened with money¬ 
bags, having gone off towards Oudh, the plunder of “ the 
Treasury was i ompletod by decrepit old women and wretched 
little boys, who had never seen a rupee in their lives.” * And 
all over the district, the state of things, brought about by our 
settlement operations and our law courts, disappeared like the 
bursting of a bubble. The very presence of our fugitive people, 
though poweiless and forlorn, was an offence and an abomination 
to the now-dominant class, who drove them from their sanctuary 
in the house of a friendly Rajah to take refuge in an indigo 
factory. And it became one of the Banaras Commissioner’s 
greatest cares to rescue Mr. Fane and his companions from the 
dangers which then beset them. Having discovered their 
abode, he sent out “ a party of Europeans and volunteers to 
bring them into Banaras.’ ’ j 

Troops were now coming up every day from below. Banaras 
was safe. Other stations were to be saved. 

The best service that could be rendered to the Despatch ot 
State was the prompt despatch of reinforcements upw?rda 
to the upper country—and most of all to Allah¬ 
abad and Kanhpdr. This service was intrusted to Mr. Archi¬ 
bald Pollock. J True to his great historical name, he threw 
himself into the work with an amount of energy and activity 
which bore the best fruits. Every kind of available convey¬ 
ance was picked up and turned promptly to account in the 


* Mr. Taylor’s official narrative. The writer adds : “In the district not a 
semblance of authority was left to any one. Those who had lost their estates 
under our rule thought this a good time to regain them; those who had not, 
thought that they could make a little profit by plundering their weaker neigh¬ 
bours; the bolder spirits thought to secure more brilliant advantages by 
intercourse with the rebel powers in Oudh.” In no other district, Mr. Taylor 
observes, were “auction purchasers more numeious, old Zemindars mere 
powerful, or the present landowners on worse terms among themselves.” 

f Mr. Tucker to Lord Canning, June 9th. In thiB letter the fugitives me 
said to have consisted of sixteen men. five ludiea, and eleven children. 

The youngest son of General Sir George Pollock. He wns then joint- 
magistrate of Banaras. 

S 2 
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furtherance of the eagerly-looked-for Europeans, whose appear¬ 
ance was ever welcomed by our peril-girt people as a great 
deliverance. Nor was want of sufficient conveyance the only 
difficulty to be overcome. There was a want of provisions fur 
Europeans, especially of flour and rum; and Mr. Tucker wrote 
eagerly to Lord Canning to send up commissariat stores of 
every kind for the soldiery, “as European necessaries are not to 
be had here in any quantity” He was very eager at this time 
to save the treasure in neighbouring civil stations along the 
main line, as Mirzapur and Gliazipur, and he sent parties of 
Europeans by steamer to bring it off in safety to Banaras. It 
was, moreover, a great object to keep the white troops in motion, 
and thus to display European strength, first at one point, then 
at another, and by means of a few to make an appearance of 
many, as in a mimic theatre of war. At once to have recovered 
Azamgarh and Jaunpur, from which we had been so igno- 
miniously expelled, would have been a great stroke; and the 
Commissioner wi'ote to Lord Canning, saying that if the 
Government would allow him to divert two hundred Europeans 
from the main line of operations, the magistrates and other 
civil officers might return to their posts, and British authority 
might he re-established. But troops could not be spared for 
the purpose, and it was left to another day and to other means, 
whereof due record will be made hereafter, to prove to the 
people of those districts that the English had not been swept 
out of the land. The narrative must now follow the upward 
line of the Ganges to the next great city of note. 

■ About seventy miles beyond Banaras, at the confluence of the 
Ganges and the Jamnah, lies the city of Allah- 
“ abad. It has none of that wealth of structural 
beauty which renders Banaras so famous among the cities of 
the East. Its attractions are derived chiefly from its position, 
at the extreme point or promontory of the Diidb, formed by the 
meeting of the waters. The broad rivers rushing down towards 
the sea, and mingling as they go thei* streams of varied 
colour and varied motion—the one of yellow-brown, thick and 
turbid, the other blue, clear, and sparkling*—the green banks 


* Historians and poets alike'delight to describe the meeting of the waters. 
“The half-mode]niaed fortress,” says Trotter, “looks grandly down on the 
meeting of the clearer Jamnah with the yellow waters of the broad Ganges” 
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between which they flow, the rich cultivation of the inner 
country dotted with groves and villages, make a landscape 
pleasant to the eye. But the town itself, principally situated 
on the Jamnah, has little to command admiration. It has been 
called in derision by natives of Hindustan, “ Fakirabad,” or the 
city of beggars; but the Fort, which towers above it, massive 
and sublime, with the strength of many ages in its solid ma¬ 
sonry, imparts peculiar dignity to the place. Instinct with the 
histoiical traditions of the two elder dynasties, it had gathered 
new power from the hands of the English conqueror, and, 
garrisoned by English troops, might almost have defied the 
world. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the military importance 
of the situation at the junction of the two rivers, commanding, 
as it does, the great fluvial thoroughfare of Hindustan, and also 
the high road by land from the Upper to the Lower Provinces. 
Both in a strategical and political sense, its security had ever 
been of great moment; but the recent acquisition of Oudh had 
rendered it still more essential that it should be safely in hand. 
In this powerful fortress of Allah&b&d was an arsenal stored 
with all the munitions of war, and an array of guns in position 
commanding the approaches from the country below. And 
their possession by the enemy would have been a disaster 
beyond compare. Some time before, Sir James Outram had 
suggested to Lord Canning the expediency of adopting measures 
for the greater security of All&lidbad, and had warned him of 
the, at least possible, danger of such a mischance befalliug us.* 


(History of the British Empire m India ); Watcrfield (Indian B illads) sings 
of “the sisters blue and brown ; " and again, “Where Yamuna loops blue to 
Gunga’s arms.” And Bholun&tli Chtindr (Travels of a Hindu), writing in 
prose, but scarcely lies poetically, says: “The spot where the Sister Nadis 
(Greek Nyades) meet makes a magnificent prospect. The Ganges has a tur¬ 
bid, muildy current—the Jamnah, a sparkling stream. Each at first tries to 
keep itself distinct, till, happy to meet alter a long parting, they run into each 
other's embrace, and, losing themselves in one, flow in a common stream. The 
Gauges strikes the fancy as more matronly of the two—the Jamnah a gayer, 
youthful sister.” 

* * p I myself am more shocked than surprised," he wrote from Baghdad to 
the Chairman of the East India Company, on first hearing of the outbreak, 
“for I have long dreaded something of the sort; and you may recollect I 
told you of the warning that I gave to Lord Canning when I was lust at 
Calcutta, and suggested that measures should he adopted for the better security 
of Allfihabdd ."—June 8, 1857. MS. 
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I do not know whether these warnings were remembered— 
warnings afterwards repeated most emphatically by Sir Henry 
Lawrence; but there was no place to which L »rd Canning 
turned bis thoughts with greater anxiety and alarm—no place 
to which he was more eager to send relief in the shape of 
European troops. 

Tidings of the great disaster at Mirath reached Allahabad on 
the 12th of May, and a few days afterwards came the story of 
the progress of the rebellion, and the restoration of the Mughul 
Emperors of Dehli. At the beginning of May, the force posted 
at Allahabad consisted of a single cSipahi regiment, the 6th, 
under the command of Colonel tiimpson, which had marched in 
from Jamalpur at the latter end of March, relieving the 11th, 
under Colonel Finnes. But on the 9th, a wing of the Firuzpur 
Regiment of Sikhs had arrived from Mirzapur; and ten days 
later two troops of Oudh Irregular Horse came in, under orders 
from Sir Henry Lawrence, to place themselves under the civil 
authorities. Shortly afterwards sixty European invalids were 
brought in from Chanar. The bulk of the Native troops 
occupied their Lines in the Cantonment, which lay at a dis¬ 
tance of two or three miles from the Fort between the two 
great rivers. Detachments were posted in the Fort. The 
principal civil officers were Mr. Chester, the commissioner, and 
Mr. Court, the magistrate—both men of courage and resolution, 
not easily shaken or disturbed. They and the other civilians, 
as well as the military officers, dwelt in comfortable and pleasant 
garden-houses in the European station, without an anxious 
thought of the future to disturb them. 

In the eyes of the commanding officer, and, indeed, of every 
Englishman who held a commission under him, 

andtSe^eS? 8011 was true to the core > an d was thoroughly 

a to be trusted. It was one of those regiments in 

which the officers looked lovingly on their soldiers as on their 
children; cared for their comforts, promoted their amuse¬ 
ments, and lived amongst them as comrades. They had 
done so much for their men, and seen so many indications of 
what at least simulated gratitude and a flection, that it would 
have been to their discredit if they had mistrusted a regiment 
which had such good reason to be faithful to the English 
gentlemen who had treated them with the kindness of parents. 
But the civil officers, who had none of the associations and 
sympathies which made the centurions of the 6th Regiment 
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ever willing to place their lives in the hands of the Native 
soldiery, saw everywhere grounds of suspicion and causes of 
alarm. There was evidently a wide-spread feeling 
of mistrust both in the City and in the Canton- state of 
ment.* All kinds of vagne reports were in the JeeKSg!' 
air. Whether the disturbing faith had grown up 
spontaneously in the minds of the Natives, or whether the 
great lie had been maliciously propagated by active emissaries 
of evil, it was believed that a heavy blow was to be struck at 
the religion of the peojde.f At one time it was reported that 
the English had determined to serve out the greased cartridges 
on a given day, and that the regiment would be paraded on the 
glacis of the Fort, in a position commanded by our guns, and 
blown into the air if they disobeyed orders. Then it was said 
that the 8ipahis had determined to prevent the treasure being 
moved into the Fort; $ and again, that the Sikhs were con¬ 
spiring with the Native Infantry for a joint attack upon the 
English. At the ^ame time, the price of grain and of other kinds 
of food rose in the market, and the common feeling of dis- 


* Mr. 'Willock, joint magistrate, says in his official report, “ As each day 
passed some fresh rumour was circulated regarding the state of public feeling 
in the city. Agents of tbe rebel leaders were evidently busy poisoning the 
minds of the people. . . . The Bazaar was closed, and it was very evident 
that an outbreak in the city would follow an cmeute of the soldiery. The 
men of the city warned the magistrate against the infidelity of the Sip&lris, 
and the Sip&liis cautioned their officers ag.iin&t the city people, protesting 
against the tales that had been circulated of their lukewarmness towards 
Government.” 

t I have remarked, and with much uniformity of observation, that these 
monstrous reporis of*■ forcible conversion,’ 1 or destruction of caste, were most 
rife where the Muhammadan population was the densest. Alluh&b&d con¬ 
tained an unusual number of Musalmaus, whilst in Sandras there was a greal 
preponderance of Hindus; but these reports appear to have been circulated 
more freely in the former than in the latter city. 

% It was said that this ought to have opened the eyes of Colonel Simpson 
to the real state of his corps. But the fact is, that the circumstance referred 
to in tliB text was nothing more than an alleged conversation between a 
Native officer of the Irregular Cavalry and another of the 6th. The former 
was said to have asked whether the 6th would allow the treasure to be 
removed, and the latter to have answered, “ Some of them would not until, 
they liad received their arrears of pay.” “This,” says Colonel Simpson, 
“ was immediately reported to the Adjutant, who did not credit it. On the 
23rd I made poor Plunkett and Stewart inquire into the business, and the 
Utter reported to me there was no truth iu it, ub the Native officer and men 
of the 6th guard denied the accusutiou.” 
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quietude was enhanced "by the discontent occasioned by the 
dearness of provisions, which was always attributed to the 
agency of the English. 

In this state of uncertainty, Colonel Simpson proposed to 
hetake himself with his regiment to the Fort. 
May 22. This movement was strenuously opposed by Mr. 

C pr^ect8. 5 Court, the magistrate, and the project was aban¬ 
doned. On the same evening a council of the 
leading civil and military officers was held, and it was de¬ 
termined that the women and children only should be removed 
next morning into the Fort. But next morning, before day¬ 
break, there was a change of plan. The order, which had 
decreed that “ no (adult) male should be allowed to enter the 
Fort,” was cancelled, in spite of Court’s remonstrances, and two 
hours before noon “ there was a regular flight to the Fort of 
men, women, and children, carrying with them all the property 
they could.” * But later in the day the energy of the magis¬ 
trate prevailed, and the non-military menibeis of the community 
were enrolled into a volunteer guard, to patrol the city and 
station, accompanied by some mounted police. 

As the month wore on to its close, appearances seemed rather 
to improve. Some apprehensions had been en- 
ni M j 72 itr Pertained lest the great Muhammadan festival 
p -oya . ^ wag *|^q celebrated on the 25th, 

should stir all the inflammatory materials gathered together in 
Allahabad into a blaze. The day, however, passed over without 
any disturbance; and at a parade held in the evening, two 
Sipahis, who, on the preceding day, had given up a couple of 
Mewatls, charged with tampering with their fidelity, were 
publicly promoted.^ But this spasm of energy seems to have 


* Official Heport of Mr. Fendall Thompson, officiating magistrate. Colonel 
Simpson, in a narrative of events with which he has furnished me, says, “ On 
the 23rd of May, the ladies, children, and non-military werB ordered into the 
Fort for security, in consequence of the various reports received by the magis¬ 
trate regarding the unsettled state of the city of All£haMd, aggravated by the 
high price of grain.” It might be gaihered from this that the magistrate had 
approved of the removal to the Fort of the non-military males, whereas the 
official report states that he had in reality protested against it. Colonel 
Simpson, however, says, in another memorandum, that “a notice to this effect” 
(i.e. the removal of “ ladies, children, and non-military”) “was circulated by 
the magistrate throughout the station, and regimentRlly by two of his sowars.” 
Colonel Simpson sa}s that it was signed both by himself and Court, 
f Sir John Malcolm writes of the Mewdtis, that, u although usually reckoned 
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been designed only to throw dust into the eyes of the au¬ 
thorities. It is stated that, at the very saniB time, they were 
intriguing with the Oudh Cavalry. Terhaps the arrest was 
designed to irritate the minds of the people of the city. If so, 
it was a successful movement; for it was soon noised abroad 
that a rescue would be attempted, and so the prisoners were 
removed to the Fort. 

After this there were outward quietude and security, for 
although with the new month there arose increased excitement 
in the city, still more favourable appearances presented them¬ 
selves in the cantonment. The Sipahis of the 6th, seemingly 
not satisfied with the latent loyalty of quiescence, quickened 
into energy and enthusiasm, and demanded to be led against 
the rebels of Dehli. News of their noble offer was promptly 
telegraphed to Calcutta, and Lord Canning sent back by the 
wires a cordial expression of the thanks of Government. But 
to the civilians at least it was apparent that the danger was 
not passed, for every day the excitement became greater in the 
city. 

Affairs were in this state when news came from Banaras 
that the Sipahis stationed there had risen in revolt, 
and that they had been dispersed by Neill’s News from 

Europeans. The telegraph brought the first 
tidings to Simpson, who, as an initial measure 
of precaution, issued orders that the gates of the Fort should 
be closed night and day, and no one, of whatsoever colour or 
creed, admitted without a passport.* The next step was to 
guard the approaches to Allahdbdd. The road from Bandras 
ran on the other side of the Ganges, which was crossed by a 
bridge of boats at a point nearly opposite to the Fort, to the 


Muhammadan, it is difficult to say whether they are Muhammadans or Hindus * 
they partake of both religions, and are the most desperate rogues in India 
They are turbulent, vindictive, cunning, cruel, robbers, murderers, and 
assassins—yet they are faithful, undaunted guards and servants to those whose 
nimuk (salt) they eat .”—Malwa Report, p. 578, note. 

* “From this period (May 25) until the 4th of June more or less excite¬ 
ment prevailed in the city of Alldhabdd, and on that date the mutiny at 
Banfiras took place, and was reported to me by telegraphic wire. On the 
same evening I ordered the Fort Gates to be closed, day and night, and 
neither European nor Native was allowed ingress or egress without* a pass 
so as more particularly to guard against any tampered from Banaras or from 
the city of AlMhib&d .”—Memorandum by Colonel Simpson. MS. 
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suburb of Daryaganj. It seemed to be so certain that the 
Banaras mutineers would make for Allahabad, that, on a re¬ 
quisition of the Magistrate, a Company of the 6th was sent, 
with two guns, to defend the bridge by which the passage 
of the river must have been made. At the same time, a 
detachment of the Oudh Irregular Cavalry was posted on an 
open space between the bridge-head and the cantonment, so 
as to command all the approaches to the latter. And no one 
then seemed to doubt that those Native guards would defend 
the bridge and the station as staunchly and as truly as if 
the insurgents had been people of other races and other 
creeds. 

It will, perhaps, never be known to the full satisfaction of 
the historical inquirer whether the 6 th Regiment was saturated 
with that deepest treachery which simulates fidelity for a time, 
in order that it may fall with more destructive force on its un¬ 
suspecting victim, or whether it had been, throughout the 
month of May, in that uncertain, wavering condition which up 
to the moment of the final outburst has no determined plan of 
operations. The officers of the regiment believed that the men 
were staunch to the core. Outwardly, there were no indica¬ 
tions of hostility. But when news came that the Native 
June 6 regiments at Banaras had risen, and that the 
Europeans had fallen upon them, the long-ahiding 
vacillation rose into robust resolution, and the regiment 
sprung, as it were, in a moment upon its prey. Whether 
it was in a wild panic of fear, believing that Neill and the 
Europeans would soon be upon them, or whether in the belief 
that the time for action had now come, as they would pro¬ 
bably soon be joined by the Sipahis from Banaras, the evening 
of the 6th of June found them ripe for any deed of violence. 

But even as the sun was setting on that day—the last sun that 
ever was to set upon this model regiment—there was unbroken 
faith in its fidelity. The warning voice, however, was not 
silent. The Adjutant of the 6th received a letter from a non¬ 
commissioned officer of the regiment, telling him that the news 
from Banaras had caused much excitement in the Lines. The 
Adjutant took the letter to the Colonel. But Simpson could 
not admit that anything was wrong. He added, however, 
that at the sunset parade, which was to he held for the pro¬ 
mulgation of the thanks of the Governor-General to the regi¬ 
ment, the temper of the men would be clearly ascertained* 
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The parade was held. The thanks of the Govern or-General 
were read. The Commissioner, who had attended 
at the request of the Colonel, addressed the regi- The Thanks- 
lnent in Hindustani, praising them for the loyalty pSradl 
they had evinced. The Sipahis appeared to be 
in the highest spirits; and they sent up a ringing cheer in 
response to the stirring words. When the parade was over, the 
officers, for the most part, rode or walked to the Mess. With 
Colonel Simpson rode Captain Plunkett—an officer of the 6th, 
who had served for more than twenty years with the regiment. 
He spoke with delight of the pride he felt in its noble conduct, and 
his faith in its enduring fidelity. Thus conversing they rode 
to the Mess-house, where other officers had assembled, anil were 
discussing the events of the day. Among them was Captain 
Birch, the Port-Adjutant, who besought the Colonel to rec ill 
the guns posted at the Bridge of Boats and to post them in the 
Port, where they were more needed. To this, Simpson, es¬ 
teeming the Port to be his first charge, and having been 
warned not to trust the Sikhs, of whom the garrison mainly 
consisted, gave his consent; and orders went forth for their 
recall.* 

There was a goodly gathering in the Mess-house, for the 
number of officers hud been recently increased by 
the arrival of a party of young cadets, who had Tbe lasu 

been ordered to do duty with the 6th—mere omeGtu? 

hoys, with the roses of England on their cheeks 
and the kisses of their mothers still fresh upon their lips. 
Without any sense of ills to come, old and young took their 
places at the dinner-table in perfect serenity of mind. There 
was at least one faithful regiment in the service ! The civilians, 
equally assured, went to their houses and dined; and did as 
was their wont in the evening, wrapped themselves up in early 
slumber, or kept themselves awake with the excitement of 
cards. Some, indeed, who had slept in the Port on the pre¬ 
ceding night, wore now again in their own hoims. On no 
evening, perhaps, since the first startling news had come from 
Dehli and Mirath, had there been so little trepidation—so little 
excitement. But about nine o’clock the whole European com- 


* These warnings came from Sir Henry Lawrence at Lakhnno and Sir 
Hugh Wheeler at lvankptfr. Simpson was advised not to trust tho Sikhs, unil 
to man the Fort with all the Europeans avuilable at Alhlh&bad. 
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munity of Allahabad were startled by the sound of a bugle-call 
announcing the alarm. The Colonel had left the Mess, and was 
walking homewards, when the unexpected sound smote upon 
his ears and urged him onward to his house, where he called for 
his horse, mounted, and rode for the quarter guard. Thither 
many other officers had repaired on the first sound of the bugle- 
notes. The truth was soon apparent to them. The faithful 
6th had revolted. 

The story was this: The detachment sent to defend the 
Bridge had been the first to rise, as it had been 

R Regimfnt.° l eam how the guns had been turned 

upon the Native troops at Banaras, and whilst 
Simpson with his officers was dining comfortably at the Mess- 
house, the orders, which he had despatched for the with- 
drawal of the Artillery from Daryaganj, had been sternly 
resisted. The Sipahi Guard, told off as an escort, rose against 
the Artillery-officer, Lieutenant Harward, and declared that the 
guns should be taken not to the Fort, but to the Cantonment; 
and the rest of the detachment turned out, armed and accoutred, 
to enforce the demand. True to the noble regiment to which 
he belonged, Harward hastened to the post of the Oudh Irregu¬ 
lars, which lay between the Bridge-head and the Cantonment, 
to bring up succours to overawe the Sipahis and to save the 
guns. The Irregulars were commanded by Lieutenant Alexander 
—a young officer of the highest promise—who at once responded 
to Harward 1 s call, and ordered out his men. Tardily and 
sulkily they pretended to obey. Whilst they were forming, a 
hastily-writ ten note was despatched hy Harward to the Fort. 
The sound of the guns, grating along the road to Cantonments, 
was distinctly heard ; and the Irregulars, headed by Alexander 
and accompanied by Harward, whom the former had mounted 
on a spare horse, then rode out to intercept the mutineers. 
They soon came upon the party, under the broad light of the 
moon; but when the order was given to charge the guns, and 
the English officers dashed at them, only three troopers responded 
to the stirring summons. The rest fraternised with the enemy. 
Alexander, as he rode forward and was rising in his stirrups to 
strike, was shot through the heart, and Harward narrowly 
escaped with his life.* The mutineers, who had before sent 

* “During the night, the few Irregulars who had remained staunch came 
in, bringing with them the body of the officer, Lieutenant Alexander, who 
had been shot, as before related. His body bore witness to the mad cruelty 
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out two of their party to warn their comrades, and had, it is 
stated, sent up signal rockets, now marched with the guns to 
the Lines, and when their colonel appeared on parade, the 
whole regiment was in the throes of rebellion. 

It was then too late for the voice of authority to overawe or 
to persuade. Simpson saw that there was great 
excitement on the parade-ground. Some of his Esrapeof 
officers were commanding their men to fall in, 
but there was little appearance of obedience. 

And when he rode up to inquire why the guns had been 
brought on parade, two Sipahis of the Guard replied by 
firing upon him. Expostulation was vain. A volley of 
musketry responded to his words; and he saw that every¬ 
where on the parade-ground the Sipahis were shooting down 
their officers. Seeing that there was no hope of saving the 
colours, he then rode to the left of the Lines, where some men 
of the Light Company, in whom there still seemed to be a 
feeling of compunction, if not of regard for their chief, clustered, 
unarmed and unaccoutred, round his horse, and besought him 
to ride for his life to the Port. Hoping still to save the 
Treasury, he rode, accompanied by Lieutenant Currie, in the 
direction of that building, but fired upon from all sides, he soon 
saw that the case was hopeless.* He had now well nigh run 
the gauntlet of danger, and though a ball had grazed his 
helmet, he had providentially escaped ; hut opposite the Mess- 
house, as he galloped towards the Fort, the Guard formed in 
line at the gate and fired upon him. A musket-ball took effect 
on his horse ; hut Simpson was still unhurt, save by a blow on 
the arm from a spent shot; and the last dying efforts of his 
charger landed him safely within the walls of the Fort, covered 
with the blood of the noble animal that had borne him. 

Meanwhile, others less fortunate had fallen beneath the 
musketry of the mutineers. Currie, who had 
accompanied the Colonel to the Treasury, escaped Massacre of 
the fire of the guards and sentries; Captain e 
Gordon and Lieutenant Hicks escaped also, as did two of the 

of his enemies, for bebidesthe shot in his breust, which killed him, were subro- 
cuts all over his heart and face.”— Mr. Thompson's Report. 

* “As my duty was to save the Treasury, if possible, I proceeded in that 
direction, when I was immediately fired on by tliB whole guard of thirty-two 
men on one flank, with a night picket of thirty men on the other. The de¬ 
tachment of the 3rd Ouilh Irregular Cavalry remained passive, and did not 
fire .”—Memorandum of Colontl Simpson. MS. 
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cadets, to the Tort;* but Plunkett, with his score years of 
good service in the 6th, Adjutant Steward, Quartermaster 
Hawes, and Ensigns Pringle and Munro were shot down on 
parade. Fort-Adjutant Birch and Lieutenant Innes of the 
Engineers were also killed, and eight of the unposted boy- 
ensigns were murdered in cold blood by the insurgent Sipahis.f 
The poor boys weie leaving the Mess-house, when the brutal 
soldiery fell upon them. Seven were slaughtered on the 
ground; but one, a boy of sixteen, escaped with his wounds, 
and hid himself in a ravine. Having supported himself for 
some days, merely, it would seem, by water from a brook, he 
was discovered in his hiding-place, dragged before one of the 
insurgent leaders, and confined in a sarai with a Native cate¬ 
chist. The faith of the convert was giving way to the suffer¬ 
ings which he endured, when Arthur Cheek, who had been 
scarcely a month in India, exhorted his companion to be steadfast 
in the faith. “ Oh, my friend,” he is reported to have said, 
“ whatever may come to us, do not deny the Lord Jesus.” He 
was rescued, but he was not saved. On the 16 th of June the 
poor boy died in the Fort from exposure, exhaustion, and 
neglected wounds.J 

It was fortunate that the bulk of our people were shut up in 
the Fort, where no external perils could assail 
nt e o . th em- But there was danger within the walls. 
A company of the 6th formed part of the garrison, and the 
temper of the Sikhs was doubtful. When the noise of firing 
was first heard it was believed that the Banaras mutineers had 
arrived, and that the Sipahis of Allahabad were giving them a 
warm reception. But at a later hour the truth broke in upon 
them ; and all doubt was removed by the appearance of the 


* Hicks and the cadets (Pearson and Woodgate) were at the Daryagunj 
when the mutiny bioke out. They were marie prisoners and earned towards 
Cantonments, but, in their eagerness to join in the plunder of the Treasury, 
the Sipahis Buffered them to depart, and. afterwards they madB good their 
escape by twice swimming across the river. 

f It lias been commonly stated that these poor boys were killed whilst 
sitting at the Mcss-lablc. I am assured, however, on the heat authority that 
this is a mistake. Few incidents of the mutiny have excited greater horror 
than this, which is familiarly spoken of as the massacre of the H poor little 
giiffins.” 

% See Mr. Owen’s Journal. It has been erroneously stated elsewhere that 
lie died in the hands of the enemy, on the day of Neill’s arrival at Allahibad, 
the lltli of June. 
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Commandant Simpson, smeared with the blood of his wounded 
charger. His first care was to order the Sipahis of the 6th to 
bo disarmed. This duty was entrusted to a detachment of the 
Sikh corps, under Lieutenant Brasyer—an officer who had won 
for himself a commission by his gallantry in the great battles 
of the Panjab, and who now proved his mastery over his men 
by forcing them to do a distasteful service. With the news 
that the Banaras Sipahis of the Eegular Army had been mown 
down by the white troops, came also tidings that Gordon’s 
regiment had been riddled by our grape-shot. It was, there¬ 
fore, fearfully probable that the offended nationality of the 
Sikhs at Allahabad would rise against their Christian masters, 
partly in revenge and partly in fear. Happily the treasure was 
outside the Fort. Had the design of bringing it within the 
walls not been abandoned, the love of loot and the thirst of 
blood would have prevailed together, and Allahabad might 
have been lost. 

It was, in truth, a most critical moment. Had the men of 
the 6th Eegiment and the Sikhs then in the Fort made common 
cause with each other, the little Christian garrison could have 
made but feeble resistance against such odds. The Sipahis. who 
were posted, for purposes of defence, at the main-gate, had, on 
the first sound of firing in Cantonments, been ordered to load 
their pieces: so they were ready for immediate action. The 
Sikhs were drawn up fronting the main-gate, and before them 
were the guns, manned by the invalid Artillerymen from 
Chanar, in whom the energy of earlier flays was revived by this 
unexpected demand upon them. And at a little distance, in 
overawing position, were posted little knots of European volun¬ 
teers, armed and loaded, ready on the first sign of resistance to 
fire down from the ramparts upon the mutineers. There is 
something very persuasive always in the lighting of port-fires, 
held in the steady hands of English Artillerymen. The Sip&his, 
charged to the brim with sedition, would fain have resisted the 
orders of the white men, but these arrangements thoroughly 
overawed them. They sullenly piled arms at the word of 
command, and were expelled from the Fort to join their com¬ 
rades in rebellion. 

The first danger was now surmounted. Those who knew 
best what was passing in the minds of the Native soldiery of all 
races, clearly saw the magnitude of the crisis. It is impossible 
tc ftvsr-estimate the disastrous consequences that would have 
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ensued from the seizure and occupation by the enemy of the 
Fortress of Allahabad, with all its mighty munitions of war. 
One officer, however, was prepared at any risk to prevent this 
catastrophe by precipitating another. Stimulated, perhaps, by 
the noble example set by Willoughby at Dehli, Russell, of the 
Artillery, laid trains of gunpowder from the magazines to a 
point, at which he stood during the disarming of the 6th, near 
the loaded guns; and if mutiny had then been successful, he 
would have fired the trains and blown the magazines, with all 
the surrounding buildings, into the air.* The expulsion of the 
Hindustani Sipahis, effected by Brasyer’s cool courage and 
admirable management, averted for the moment this great 
calamity; and all that was left undone, did itself afterwards by 
the help of the national character of the Sikhs. 

Such was the mutiny of the 6th Regiment—in its purely 
military aspects one of thB most remarkable in 

RlS 'city U the the whole history of the war, and, memorable in 
itself, still more memorable for its immediate 
popular results. For the great city rose in an instant. The 
suburbs caught the contagion of rebellion; far into the rural 
districts the pestilence spread, and order and authority lay 
prostrate and moribund. If a general rising of the people had 
been skilfully planned and deliberately matured, there could 
not, to all outward appearance, have been a more simultaneous 
or a more formidable insurrection. But, in truth, there was no 
concert, no cohesion. Every man struck for himself. In not 
one of the great cities of India was there a more varied popu¬ 
lation than in Allahabad. But there was a greater preponder¬ 
ance than is often seen of the Muhammadan element. And it 
was a perilous kind of Muhammadanism; for large numbers of the 
ancient dependents of decayed Mughul families were cherishing 
bitter memories of the past, and writhing under the universal 
domination of the English. The dangerous classes, indeed, 
were many, and they seem to have been ripe for revolt on the 
first sign of the rising of the soldiery. So, whilst the events 
above recorded were passing in the Fort, in the city and in the 
station were such tumult and confusion as had never been 
known before. All through the night of the 6th of June 


* I first read this anecdote in Mr. Clive Bayley’s Official Report. Mr. Bayhy 
has stated the fact on the authority of Mr. Court, the magistrate, whose tetu- 
mony is not to be questioned. 
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licence and rapine liad full sway. The gaol was broken open, 
and the prisoners released. Vast numbers of convicted 
criminals, with the irons still rattling on their limbs, rushed 
forth, to the consternation of the peaceful inhabitants, to turn 
their newly-acquired liberty to account in the indulgence of all 
the worst passions of humanity. To the English station they 
made their way in large bodies, shouting and yelling as they 
went; and every European or Eurasian who crossed their path 
was mercilessly butchered on the spot. The houses of the 
Christian inhabitants were plundered; and the flames from our 
burning bungalows soon lit up the skies and proclaimed to 
many in the Fort that their pleasant homes would soon be only 
heaps of ashes. And there was a mighty pillage in the 
quarters of the Christian shopkeepers and the wharfs and 
warehouses of the steam companies. The railway-works were 
destroyed.* The telegraphic wires were torn down. All our 
people outside the Fort were ruthlessly put to death by the 
insurgents, and it has been said with every possible aggravation 
of cruelty. All the turbulent population of the great city 
turned out to glut their vengeance against the Faringhis, or to 
gratify their insatiate thirst for plunder. And with them went 
not only the Sipahis, who, a day before, had licked our hands, 
but the superannuated pensioners of the Company's Native 
Army, who, though feeble for action, were blatant in council, 
and were earnest in their efforts to stimulate others to deeds of 
cowardice and cruelty.t Law and authority were, for a while, 
prostrate in the dust; whilst over the Kotwdli, or head-quarters 


* There seemed to be an especial rage against the Railway and the 
Telegraph. How far it was the growth of the superstitious feelings glanced 
at in the earlier poition of the first volume of this work, I do not venture to 
declare. There was apparently a great fear of the engines, for the in¬ 
surgents brought the guns to bear upon them and battered them to pieces, 
some appearing to he afraid of approaching tl\em as though they were living 
monsters. 

f See the Red Pamphlet. The author states that lie gives facts “ from an 
undoubted source”—one whoreceived them “from the lips of an eye-witness.” 
‘■Houses were plundered and burnt,” he says, “their inmates chopped to 
pieces, some roasted, almost all cruelly tortured, the children tossed on 
bayonets. Foremost in the commission of these atrocities were the pensioners. 
.... These men, unable fiom their infirmities to fight, were not thereby 
precluded fiom inflicting tortures of the most diabolical nature. They even 
took the lead in these villanics, and encouraged the Siptfhis and others to 
follow their example.” 
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of the city police, the green flag of the Prophet declared the 
supremacy of Muhammadan rule. 

Nor was it only against the white-faced Europeans and the 
Christian people of the half-blood that the fury of the dis¬ 
affected was at this time levelled. In some quarters of 
Allahabad were a large number of quiet settlers from the 
plains of Bengal, and many others drawn thither by the exi¬ 
gencies of their religion — peaceful pilgrims to the sacred 
Pray&ga.* If to be a Bengali were not at that time held in 
the North-Western Provinces to be the next thing to a Christian, 
it was at least known that he was an nnwarlike, feeble 
personage, likely to have money in his possession, and small 
means of defending it Upon these harmless people the “hud- 
mashes ” fell heavily, and established a reign of terror among 
them. Their property was seized, their lives were threatened, 
and only spared by abject promises to disgorge the savings of a 
life, and to sware allegiance to the restored Government of the 
Mughul.f 

To sack the Treasury was commonly the first thought of the 
insurgents, alike of military mutineers and 
June criminals from the streets and bazaars. But the 
coin lay untouched during the night under a Sipahi guard, and 
the first impulses of personal greed were restrained by some 
feeling of nationality which had found entrance into their 
breasts, though only on the briefest tenure. It was agreed 
that the treasure should be carried iu its integrity by the 
regiment to Dehli, and laid, with their services, at the feet of 
the King. The spasm of self-devotion seems to have ended 
with the night. In the morning the Sipahis of the 6th are 
said to have assembled on the parade-ground, and to have voted 
for the repudiation of this patriotic scheme. Soon after noon 


* [Prayaga, Anglioe, confluence, i.e. f of the Ganges, the Jamnah, and the 
Saraswati (a river which, disappearing in the sands of Sirhind, is supposed to 
unite with the two other sti earns below the ground). Praydga was rebuilt by 
the Emperor Akbar, and called Ilahbas. The name was subsequently 
changed to Itehabad, and, later, to Allahabad.—G. B. M.] 

f “ The Bengalis cowered in fear, and awaited within closed doors to have 
their throats cut. The women raised a doloious cry at the near prospect of 
death. From massacring their officers, and plundering the Treasury, and 
letting open the gaol-birds, the Sipahis spread through the town to loot the 
inhabitants. Our friend, as well as his other neighbours, were soon eased of 
all their valuables, but were spared their lives ou promise of allegiance to 
their (the Native) Government .”—Travels of a Hindu by Bholandth Ohandr. 
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they went to the Treasury, opened its doors, and began to serve 
out the money-bags. Each Sipahi took as many rupees as he 
could carry, and, when the whole had satisfied themselves, they 
left what remained to the predatory classes, convicted and 
Tinconvicted, of the city. Then there was very little more 
thought of the national cause, of Dehli, or of Bahadur Shah. 
As a regiment the t>th disbanded itself, and each soldier, carry¬ 
ing his spoil, set out for his native village. But the spirit of 
rapine had been roused in all the adjacent country; and there 
were many who, in the absence of white-faced fugitives, were 
by no means reluctant to plunder the black. And it is suspected 
that very few of the Sip&his, carrying oif an ample provision 
for the remainder of their lives, ever lived to spend the money 
in the ease and dignity of their native homes.* 

It is supposed that many, escaping towards Oudh, perished 
in th e Gangetic villages not far from the city. For Rebellion in 
as at Banaras, so at Allahabad, the peasantry rose tlie districts, 
at once under their old Talukdars, who had been dispossessed by 
the action of our law-courts; and there was anarchy in the rural 
districts. The auction purchasers—absentee proprietors—dwelt 
principally in the city, and the ryots had no sympathy with 
them. For their own sakes they were eager but feeble sup¬ 
porters of Government; all the muscle and sinew of the agri¬ 
cultural races were arrayed against us. Indeed, it soon became 
painfully apparent to the British authorities that the wholo 
country was slipping away from them. For nut only in the 
districts beyond the Ganges, hut in those lying between the 
two rivers, the rural population had risen. The landowners 
there were principally Muhammadans, and ready to join any 
movement which thieatened to drive the English from the land. 
It was there, too, in the Duab that Brahmanism was most 
powerfully enthroned. The point where the Ganges and the 
Jamnah meet, known as the Prayaga, is one of' peculiar sanctity 
in the estimation of Hindus, and the Priesthood, therefore, 
were strong in numbers and in influence. The gathering of 
the pilgrims was a source, of wealth to them, and they believed 
that it the supremacy of the English were overthrown their 
gains would he greater and their powers on the ascendant. >So 


* ft is said that about thirty lakhs of rupees (about £800,000) were in the 
Allahabad Treasury, and that every Sip&hi earned off lliree or four baire, each 
containing a thousand rupees (£l 00), 

O 2 
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these u Prayaga-walas ” stirred up the Hindu population of the 
Duab; and soon there was scarcely a man of either faith who 
was not arrayed against us. But on the further bank of the 
Jamnah affairs were more propitious. There were incidental 
risings, plunderings and burnings of villages, but more on the 
surface than on the Ganges or in the Du&b. For 
The Rtfjahs of it happened that some powerful Kajahs, whose 
and n ^rS. Uryi£ interest it was to maintain order, either sided with 
the English or maintained a discreet neutrality 
whilst the tumult was at its worst, and rose up to aid us when 
the star of our fortune again began to ascend.* 

-After the lapse of a few days, the first orgies of crime being 
over, and there being nothing more to plunder 
The Mjuiavf. aB( ^ little more to destroy, the universal rapine, 
with all its distractions, and confusions, and internecine conflicts, 
began to take a more consistent shape, and something like an 
organised rebellion arose in its place. There was a man known 
as the “Maulavf,” around whom the insurgent population 
gathered, as he proclaimed the restored rule of the Emperor of 
Delili. Whence he sprung few people at the time could say. 
But it was known at a later period that he came from one of 
the Muhammadan villages in the Duab, which had gone into 
rebellion. Making great pretensions to sanctity, and investing 
himself with the character of a prophet as well as of a ruler of 
men, he stimulated the dormant fanaticism of the people, and 
roused them to array themselves against the Faringhis. 
Establishing his head-quarters in the Chasru Bagh—a spacious 
walled garden, in which were some tombs, held in high venera¬ 
tion—he simulated the possession of miraculous powers, by 
some obvious trickeries, which deluded his excited followers, 
and for a while he was recognised as Governor of Allahabad. 
It* little mattered who or what he was, so long as he was strong 
in his hatred of the English, and could induce the Musalman 
population to believe that the Muhammadan dynasty would 
soon be restored. So for a little time he succeeded in setting 
up the likeness of a provisional government, and the name of 
the Maulavi was on the lips of all the followers of the Prophet. 
Telling them that the Book of Fate declared the speedy extinc¬ 
tion of the white race in India, he urged his people, day after 
day, to attack the Fort; but, though they made sundry 


♦ See Mr. Feniall Thompson's Official Narrative. 
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demonstrations, they kept at a discreet distance from our 
guns.* 

But this state of tilings was not to be suffered much longer 
to endure. The man, who, by his timely energy, 
had saved Banaras, was now pushing on for the “Xf 9 
rescue of Allahabad. The one true soldier that 
was needed to put forth a stiong hand to smite down the 
growing rebellion in the Gangetic Provinces was hurrying 
upwards, with a little band of English fighting men, to show 
that the national manhood of the country had lost nothing of 
the might that had enabled it to establish the empire of the 
Few in the vast territories of the Many. Having sent forward 
an advanced pai'ty of the Fusiliers, under Lieutenant Arnold, 
and made over the command of Ban&ras to Colonel Gordon, 
Neill left that place with another party of his 
regiment, and pressed on by horse-dawk to une 9 ‘ 
Allahabad. Arnold had reached the Bridge of Boats on the 
7th, hut. he had been unable at once to cross, as the passage was 
held by the mutineers, and there had been some delay in send¬ 
ing a steamer to bring them across the river-,to the Fort. 
Their arrival did something to establish confidence in tho 
garrison, but the news that Neill was coming did still more. 
The old high spirit of self-reliance had never waned; and it 
was still felt that a handful of European soldiers under a 
commander, with a clear head and a stout heart, might hold 
Allahabad against the whole world of mutiny and rebellion. 

On the 11th of June Neill arrived. As he entered the gates 
of the Fort, the Sentry exclaimed, “ Thank God, 
sir, you’ll save us yet! ” Lord Canning, who saw June n - 
clearly that he had now at his disposal one of the Al jSSl ot r 
men wanted in such a crisis, had commissioned 
the electric wires to instruct the Colonel of the Madras Fusiliers 


* Some of the cotemporary accounts state that it was difficult to trace 
either the name or origin of the Maulavf, and my later investigations have 
not thrown much light upon the subject. From a high civil authority, who 
had the best ppportunity of ascertaining the history of the man, I can learn 
only that “he was not known in the district before the mutiny,” and wa* 
“ said to be an emissary from Lakhnao.” The beet account that I can find 
is that given by Mr. Willock in hiB official report. “At this time,” ho euyn, 
“the city and suburbs were held by a body of rebels under tho now well- 
known Maulavf L&idkut Ali. This man, a weaver by caste, and by trade a 
schoolmaster, had gained some respect in his village by his excessive sanctity; 
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to take command at Allahabad; and Neill had hastened 
upwards, under the burning heats of June, with a disregard 
for self, which well-nigh cost him his life.* He had obtained 
entrance into the Fort, not without great personal risk; and 
only the indomitable will within him kept him from succumb¬ 
ing to the fierce rays of the noon-day sun. For some time 
after his arrival he could sustain himself only by continually 
lying down and drinking large quantities of champagne and 
water. But he never for a moment doubted his capacity to 
grapple successfully with the difficulties before him; whatso¬ 
ever might be his physical prostration, he had no mental 
shortcomings, no deterring sfmse of responsibility to enervate 
and arrest him. “I had always the greatest cunfidence in 
myself,” he wrote at this time to the partner of his life ; “ and, 
although I felt almost dying from complete exhaustion, yet I kept 
up my heart.” Whatever the conjuncture might be, it was the 
nature of the man to rise to the height of the occasion—“ to 
scorn the consequence and to do the thing.” He had long been 
looking for an opportunity, and, now that it had come, he was 
not one to succumb to the assaults of bodily weakness, and to 
halt with the goal before him. He was not a “ Sipahi officer,” 
and he had neither any credulity nor any tenderness to deter 
him from striking root-and-branoh at the black soldiery who 
had betrayed us, and the people who were rising into rebellion 
on the ruins of the Native Army. 

He took in the position of affairs at a glance. On his way 
from Banaras, he had seen that the whole country on the banks 
of the Ganges was in a state of anarchy and confusion, and he 
knew that already the rising had become something more than 
a military mutiny. - )' At Allahabad, his first thought was, that 


and, on the first spread of the rebellion, the Muhammadan Zamindnrs of Par- 
ganahs Chail, ready to follow any leader, placed this man at their head, and 
inarched to the city, proclaiming him Governor of the district in the name of 
the King of Dehli.” 

* “ I was quite done up by my dash from Banaras, and getting into the 
Fort in that uuonday heat. I was so exhausted for days, that I was obliged 
to lie down constantly. I could only sit up for a few minutes at a time, and, 
when our attacks were going on, I was obliged to sit down in the batteries 
and give my outers and directions. . . . For several davB I drank cham¬ 
pagne and water to keep me up .”—Letter from Colonel Neill to his Wife. 
MS. Correspondence. 

t M June 10. The tone and bearing of the Native officials bad—evidently a 
good deal of plundering—villages burning in all directions—the country 
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it was a wonderful interposition of Providence that the Fortress 
was still in our hands. “How the place has not fallen,” he 
wrote, “ that is, not been taken by the Sikhs, is a wonder. 
They appear to be petted and made much of. The enemy are 
all around us ; we are kept within the Fort. I shall settle that 
part of it ere long.” And he did settle it. The Fort had been 
invested and menaced by the enemy. Neill’s first impulse was 
to prove that the English could do more than defend themselves* 
On the morning after his arrival, he opened fire 
from the Fort guns on the village of Darya-ganj, June 12. 
which was held by a large body of insurgent Operations, 
rabble, and then sent forward to the attack de¬ 
tachments of Fusiliers and Sikhs, who cleared the village, 
burnt it, and regained possession of the bridge, which Neill 
afterwards repaired. A further detachment of a hundred men 
of the Fusiliers came up on that day, under the command of 
Major Stephenson, and passed over without interruption to the 
Fort. 

Neill now felt himself strong enough for any emergoncy. 
The first suggestion of this increased strength was 
the removal of the Sikhs from the Fort. In truth, Removal of the 
they were fast demoralising our own people in the Sikiw trom 
garrison. They had been going in and out tLe Fort% 
revelling in the pillage, and the Volunteers had been by no 
means behind them in predatory activity, especially in the 
direction of the “ six dozen cases ” of strong drink. The stores 
of the European merchants and the go-downs of the river steam- 
companies, with all their undelivered consignments, had been 
plundered; and beer, wines, and spirits were as plentiful as 
water in the Fort. The Sikhs brought in large supplies of 
liquor of all kinds, drank what they could, and sold the rest to 
the Europeans. The finest champagnes of Cliquot and Porrier- 
Jouet, and the best brandies of Martell and Hennessey, were 
selling for sixpence a bottle. So a reign of intoxication com¬ 
menced which, for a while, subverted all military authority, 
and made us as helpless as children. This was an enemy for 
which Neill was not prepared; but his clear brain soon dis- 


almost deserted—plundered by the Zamindavs about. The revenues just 
about to be collected—the toll-house on road to Saiddbdd plundered—nearly 
destroyed—the body of the murdered man, an European, in the house; his 
daughter said to be taken off by a neighbouring Zammdar.”— Journal. 
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cerned the means of meeting and subduing it. He directed the 
Commissariat Officers to purchase, at the prices asked by the 
Sikhs, all the liquor remaining in their hands, and to lodge it 
securely in the Government stores. This done, the removal of 
the Sikhs to quarters outside the Fort was comparatively easy ; 
but it was not to be done by force. He had taken counsel with 
Brasyer and with the energetic Magistrate Court, and it had 
been determined that the characteristic greed of the Sikhs 
should still be stimulated by thoughts of the plunder of some 
of the rebel zemindarrees. So they were persuaded to take up a 
position in some old Government buildings outside the Fort 
commanded by the guns on its ramparts. ’ 

Having thus overcome the difficulties which lay in his path, 
Neill addressed himself earnestly to the work 
A i£^en£ 6 before him—the dispersion of the rebels and the 
restoration of order. On the 15th of June, having 
sent off the Christian women and children in a river steamer to 
Calcutta, he turned his available resources to the best account 
and made an impression on the enemy, which greatly dis¬ 
heartened and enfeebled them. Having directed the guns of 
the Fort to open upon the villages or suburbs of Kydganj and 
Mulganj, he sent Harward, with a howitzer and a party of 
volunteer riflemen on board a steamer, to operate from the 
river, and marched a detachment of Fusiliers, Sikhs, and 
Irregular Cavalry upon the villages, with orders to scour them 
thoroughly and penetrate into the country beyond. The land 
party met with stalwart opposition, but the rush of the Sikhs 
was irresistible. They swept through the villages, and such 
was the terror that our demonstration on that day inspired, 
that, when night fell, the Insurgent leaders sought safety in 
flight, and_ deserted the guns, which they had taken from us, 
and the prisoners whom they had captured at the commence¬ 
ment of the outbreak; and among them was young Cheek, of 
whose fate I have already spoken, and who was rescued only to 
die.* J 


* The Allahabad volunteers showed great spirit and pluck, erring how¬ 
ever, on the side of exuberance. Neill complained bitterly that upon this 
occasion they had impeded his operations by “ firing upon a herd of bullocks 
and other madness "—bullocks at that time being as valuable as European 
soldiers. “These geutlemen volunteers," he characteristically added, “be¬ 
have so lawlessly and inaubordinntely, that 1 have threatened to shoot or 
uang a few if they do not improve.” 
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The aspect of affairs now began rapidly to improve. “ On 
the 17th the Magistrate proceeded to the Kotwali, Jun0 ^ 
and there restored his own authority and installed 
his own officers.” “ No resistance,”it is added, “was offered, and 
the whole place seemed deserted.”* A terrible rumour had been 
running through the streets of Allahabad. It had been reported 
that the English in the Fort were about to bombard the city. 
What was the origin of the story it is hard to say. It may 
have grown up, as other rumours grew up, in the hotbed of a 
people's fears; ot it may have been propagated by those whose 
interest it was to sweep out the insurgents.t But, from whatever 
source it sprung, it was almost magical in its effects. Nothing 
that the Maulavl and his lieutenants could do to reassure the 
minds of the people had availed to allay the panic and restrain 
the flight, and before nightfall, on the day of Neill’s victory, 
according to the Maulavfs own story, “ nut a house was tenanted 
and not a light was to be seen in the city.” Laiakat Ali 
himself had escaped towards Kanhplir. 

On the 18th, Neill marched out again with his whole force. 
Sending one detachment to attack the Path&n 
village of Daryabad and the Mewati villages of June,8 ‘ 
Saidarabad and Russelpur, he led the main body into the city, 
which he found deserted, and afterwards halted them in the 
now-desolated cantonment on the old parade-ground of the (>th. 
The fighting was now over. The work had been done. The 
English were masters, not merely of the Fort, but of tho 
recovered city, and the European station from which they had 
been driven scarcely two weeks before. And now there lay 
before them the great question—the most difficult, perhaps, 


* Report of Mr. Fendall Thompson. 

t The following is the Maulavfs account of the evacuation. M Some ovil- 
minded men," he said, “ who had si-led with the ‘accursed onos,* urgud that 
for a time the Fort would be a safe retreat, and that, if tlu*y would remain in 
it a few days longer, they (the evil-minded Natives) would contrive to spread 
abroad in the city fearful reports that the English were preparing the Artil¬ 
lery of the Fort to destroy the city, and that before dawn they would begin 
bombarding it with shot and shell. To show the sincerity of their advice, 
these men, with their followers, set off, giving out to all that they had left 
thiir houses and property to God’s promotion, and were going to save them- 
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which soldiers and statesmen ever have the responsibility of 
solving—whether, after such convulsions as we have illustrated 
in these pages, true righteousness and true wisdom consisted in 
extending the hand of mercy and aiming at conciliation, or in 
dealing out a stern and terrible retribution. Our soldiers and 
statesmen in June, 1B57, at Allahabad, solved the question in 
practice by adopting the latter course. 

Over the whole history of the Sipahi War—over the whole 
length and breadth of the country which witnessed 
netnbutign. man ifold horrors—there is no darker cloud 
than that which gathered over Allahabad in this terrible 
summer. It is an early chapter of the chronicle of the great 
conflict of races which I am now writing; and, though foul 
crimes had even then been committed by our enemies, they 
were light in comparison with what were to come, and the 
retribution also was light.* Perhaps, however, the English¬ 
man had at this time a keener sense than afterwards possessed 


* It is to be observed, that at this time an impression -was abroad that acta 
of bivburity had been committed, which were afterwards doubted, if not 
wholly disproved. I find the following in Neill’s Journal, under date June 
17, MS.: “A Sawar of Mr. Court’s, named Sorad Isau Ali, brought in for 
having joined the Maulavf and insurgents. Three witnesses saw him. He 
had served about twenty yeais. Diiect bis immediate execution by hanging. 
This is the sixth unfortunate wretch I have ordered for immediate death, a 
duty I never contemplated having to perform. God grant I may have acted 
with justice. I know I have with seventy, but under all the circumstances I 
tiust for iorgiviness, I have done all for the good of my country, to re-estab¬ 
lish its prestige and power, and to put down this most barbarous, inhuman 
insurrection. The instances of refined cruelty, treaeheiy, and the most 
brutal barbarity are too numerous. One poor lady, Mrs. Macdonald, at 
Mivath, near her confinement, is brutally treated; has ht*r nose, ears, hands, 
and breasts cut off, and at last has the child cut out of her. Mrs. Chambers, 
a beautiful young girl, only just come nut married from home, at the same 
place, has her throat cut by a butcher. Miss Jennings and her father, a 
clergyman at Delili, are both brutally murdered in tlie palace before the king, 
she, poor creature, subjected to the most unheard-of indignities and torturB 
beforehand.” I have already stated that Miss Jennings was murdered, not 
in the presence of the king, and that she was not outraged (ante, page 61). 
Mrs. Chambers was murdered, as is stated, by a butcher, and her murderer 
waB hung (ante, page 55). I can find no evidence of the mutilations said to 
have been inflicted on Mrs. Macdonald. I have quoted this passage from 
Neill’s Journal mainly to show that lie had a stiong religious sense of his 
responsibility, and that his executions were not as numerous as has been 
asserted. 
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him of the humiliation which had been put upon his conquering 
race. Much of the anguish was in the novelty 
of the thing. The sting, though it struck deeper, Juna 18 ' 30, 
was afterwards less severely felt, because the flesh had become 
indurated, and the nerves were more tensely strung. So it 
happened that whilst the first bitterness of our degradation— 
the degradation of fearing those whom we had taught to fear us 
—was still fresh upon our people, there came a sudden accession 
of stout English hearts and strong English hands, ready at 
once to punish and to awe. Martial Law had been proclaimed ; 
those terrible Acts passed by the Legislative Council in May 
and June were in full operation; and soldiers and civilians 
alike wore holding Bloody Assize, or slaying Natives without 
any assize at all, regardless of sex or age. A fterwards, the 
thirst for blood grew stronger still. It is on the records of our 
British Parliament, in papers sent home by the Governor- 
General of India in Council, that “the aged, women, and 
children, are sacrificed, as well as those guilty of rebellion.* 
They were not deliberately hanged, but burnt to death in their 
villages—perhaps now and then accidentally shot. Englishmen 
did not hesitate to boast, or to record their boastings in writings, 
that they had “spared no one,” and that “peppering away at 
niggers*’ was very pleasant pastime, “enjoyed amazingly.-)* 
And it has been stated, in a book patronised by high official 
authorities, that “for three months eight dead-carts daily went 
their rounds from sunrise to sunset to take down the corpses 
which hung at the cross-roads and market-places,” and that “ six 
thousand beings ” had been thus summarily disposed of and 
launched into eternity4 


* Papers presented to Parliament, February 4, 1858, moved for by Mr. 
Vernon Smith, formerly President of tliB Board of Control, and signed H. D. 
Seymour, 
t 15*1. 

% “Travels of a Hindu” (BholairiHi Chandr), edited by Mr. Talboys 
Wheeler. I believe the statement in the text to be an exaggeration, but 
such exaggerations are very significant. [The statements made by BhoLm&ih 
Chandr were admittedly based on hearsay, upon tittle-tattle repeated for 
years, every time with fresh exaggerations, till lie chose to publish them. Bub 
even Bholan&th Chandr doe3 not give these romantic statements as facts. 
They are all conveniently prefaced by a *■ They say,” or a “ They speak of 
it.” I not only concur with Sir John Kaye in regarding tliB statement in the 
text as an exaggeration, but I can positively affirm that it is more than that. 1 
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I merely state tliese things. There are some questions so 
stupendous that human weakness may well leave it to the 
Almighty Wisdom to decide them. There is a dreadful story 
to be told in another chapter. God only knows whether what 
has been told in this contributed to the results to be presently 
recorded. But there is one great lesson to be learnt from the 
tragedies of Banaras and AllaMbad. It is the great lesson of 
Universal Toleration. An Englishman is almost suffocated 
with indignation when he reads that Mrs. Chambers or Miss 
Jennings was hacked to death by a dusky ruffian; but in Native 
histories, or, history being wanting, in Native legends and 
traditions, it may be recorded against our people, that mothers 
and wives and children, with less familiar names, fell miserable 
victims to the first swoop of English vengeance; and these 
stories may have as deep a pathos as any that rend our own 
hearts. It may be, too, that the plea of provocation, which 
invests the most sanguinary acts of the white man in this deadly 
struggle with the attributes of righteous retribution is not 
wholly to be rejected when urged in extenuation of the worst 
deeds of those who have never known Christian teaching. 

Whilst Neill was thus re-establishing British authority at 
Allahabad, he was depressed by the thought of 
Pr an a aivance f ° r ^ ail » er surrounding his countrymen at Kanhpur 

and Lakhnao, and eager to equip a force with the 
utmost possible despatch for the relief of those important posts. 
Men were available for the purpose, but means were wauting. 
The scarcity of provisions suitable to the English soldier, con¬ 
cerning which Mr. Tucker had written to Lord Canning, and 
which the Governor-General was taking prompt measures to 
rectify, was one great impediment to the desired movement. 
There was, too, a want of carriage. Large numbers of Com¬ 
missariat bullocks had been collected for the service of the 
Army, but, on the first burst of the rebellion, the insurgents 
had swept them away, and of all the looses we sustained this 
was, perhaps, the most grievous. Then, too, there was a want 
of tents. 'I here was a want of well-nigh everything required 


it is an invention. Bliolanfitli Chantlr is the sole authority for this retailed 
gossip, and he, at the time of the alleged occurrence of the atrocities, was at 
his ease in Bengal.—G-. B. M.] „ 
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by British troops in the worst part of the Indian summeiy yvfyicn 
the intolerable heat might any day be followed by deluging 
rains, which would quickly turn the baked earth into a great 
morass. 

It was no fault of the Commissariat at this time that the 
arrangements progressed so slowly. Captain Davidson, who was 
at the head of the department, did all that could be done to 
collect supplies and carriage ,• but the convulsions of the pre¬ 
ceding fortnight had dispersed the people upon whom he would 
have relied for aid, and well-nigh destroyed the resources of 
the place. Those who would have come forward as contractors 
at such a time had fled in dismay—some from the violence of 
the insurgents, and some, in ignorant terror, from the anticipated 
retribution of the English—and many had returned to find 
themselves ruined. Property was destroyed. Industry was 
paralysed. The gx*eat incubus of fear pressed universally upon 
the trading classes. Whether more might have been done, at 
the commencement of the outbreak, to save the supplies then in 
hand—both the property of the Government and of private 
individuals—was not now the question. Davidson had to deal 
with things as they were, and it was not his fault that in the 
last week in June they did not wear a different complexion. 
Eager as Neill was to push forwards, he could not discern in 
this delayed departmental action any just ground of complaint. 
It was clear to him that the evil lay in the circumstances of 
his position, not in the incapacity of his agents.* 


* It is right that Neill's opinion on this subject should he stated in his own 
words. Great blame was cast on the Commissariat by cotompomry journal¬ 
ists, especially by the editor of the Friend of India, who published an article 
with the stinging title, “ How Kdnhptfr was lost.” Upon this Noill very 
generously wrote to Captain Davidson, saying: -‘The editor has certainly 
made a mistake in stating that your stores were outside. I understood that 
all we had was inside the Fort; and when I joined, and until the insurgents 
were cleared out of the place, the Commiss iriat were ounlincd to the Fort 
entirety The steamer godowns had been gutted, the bazaar up to the walls 
of the Fort plundered, m the occupation of the enemy, your contractors 
driven away, and their property either plundered or not available for the ser¬ 
vice for some days after these insurgents had been driven away. It was no 
fault whatever of the Commissariat that it should have been ndneed to the 
condition yours was, from being out off from outside, and the dispersion of 
your people; but you had done all you could before the outbreak In storing 
inside the Fort sufficient to make us independent for some time, had the 
insurgents kept hold of the city. In consequence of your being cut off from 
most of your people and resources outside, you were, in my opinion, at the 
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And soon a greater evil "befell him ; for whilst he was waiting 
for means to equip the relieving force, Cholera 
T ^ c “ swept down upon his troops and struck them with 
terrific suddenness. The intense heat of the 
weather, the constant exposure, the want of wholesome food, 
and the abundance of stimulating liquors, combined to facilitate 
its pestilential approaches. On the 23rd of June the services of 
seventy men had been lost to the British Commander. “We 
buried twenty, three nights ago, at one funeral/* wrote an 
officer of the Fusiliers, “ and the shrieks of the dying were 
something awful. Two poor ladies who were living over the 
hospital died, I believe from fright.** Then other very grievous 
wants afflicted our people. Whilst in this miserable condition, 
it was discovered that nearly everything that could diminish 
the miseries of the sick who were to be left behind, or enable 
the convalescent to move forward, was wanting to the British 
Commander. The reign of terror had done its sure work. 
Camp-followers of all kinds were “ almost unprocurable.** 
Whilst our invalids lay gasping in the stifling atmosphere 
of the improvised hospital, there were few or none to pull 
the pankah-ropes, or to water the tatties. Theie were few 
dhoolies, and, as workmen were not to be obtained, none could 
be made; and, if they had been made, there would have 
been no bearers to carry them.* For everywhere the terror- 
stricken Natives stood aloof from the chastising Englishmen. 
It was as though we had dried up the wells and destroyed the 
crops, from which we were to obtain our sustenance. Without 


time I arrived, disorganised, in so far as unable to equip a forcB or detach¬ 
ment to move. The exertions of yourself and officers, from my arrival until 
my departure fiom Allahabad, could not have been surpassed, and it sur¬ 
prised me you were so soon able to regain possession of the resources of the 
place, and enable me to move Renaud’s detachment on the 30th.*’ This was 
written on the 22nd of August. It may be added, that, two months before, 
Neill had written in his journal that great efforts were made to get in 
supplies, and he had added, “Captain Davidson seems to be a most energetio 
man.’’— MS. Correspondence. 

* Colonel Neill reported that “followers of all kinds are almost unpro¬ 
curable ; there are but few punkahs and no tatties ; the men have, therefore, 
not the proper advantages of barrack accommodation for this hot season.” It 
was discovered, too, that “ there wei e hut sixteen dhoolies available (although 
a considerable number of these waB a primary requisite for the projected 
expedition), and all materials for making others were wanting, a9 well aa 
vvQikmen.” 
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the aid of the Natives we could do nothing; and yet we were 
doing onr best to drive them far beyond the glimmer of onr tents. 

And so the last day of June found Neill still at Allahabad. 
Not a single European soldier had been sent to 
succour Kanhpur. But on the afternoon of that Renau aadva,lC€ * 
day a detachment was to start under Major Kenaud of the 
Madras Fusiliers. It consisted of four hundred European 
soldiers, three hundred Sikhs, one hundred troopers of Irregular 
Cavalry, and two guns. Kenaud, a fine soldier, with his heart 
in his work, had received written instructions from Neill as 
to his course of action; and he had become the not unwilling 
recipient of orders to inflict a terrible retribution upon all 
suspected of guilty complicity in the foul designs of the enemy. 
But indiscriminate slaughter was no part of the commission. 
“Attack and destroy,” wrote Neill, “ all places en route close to 
the road occupied by the enemy, but touch no others ; encourage 
the inhabitants to return, and instil confidence into all of the 
restoration of British authority.” Certain guilty villages were 
marked out for destruction, and all the men inhabiting them 
were to be slaughtered. All Sipahis of mutinous regiments not 
giving a good account of themselves were to be hanged. The 
town of Fathpur, which had revolted, was to be attacked, and 
the Pathan quarters destroyed, with all their inhabitants. “ All 
heads of insurgents, particularly at Fathpur, to be hanged. If 
the Deputy-Collector is taken, hang him, and have his head cut 
off and stuck up on one of the principal (Muhammadan) 
buildings of the town.”* And whilst Benaud’s column, with 
these terrible instructions, was to advance along the straight 
road to Kdnhpur, Captain Spurgin, with another detachment, 
was to take a steamer up the banges to the same point, to 
co-operate with Kenaud on his march, to anchor as near as 
possible to Wheeler’s entrenchments, and to place the vessel 
at Sir Hugh’s disposal for the rescue of the women and children, 
the sick and the wounded, of his distressed garrison, 

* The significance of these instructions will be made more apparent in a 
future chapter, wherein tliB story of Path pur will be told. 


V It should httve been observed, at a previous page, with reference to the 
statement that those terrible Acts passed by the Legislative Council in Mnv 
and July were in full operation,’ - that, in addition to tli e Act of May 30 (already 
recited), another was passed on June 6, extending the powers given in thu 
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former: “ By Act No XIV. of 1857, passed on the Gth of June, provision was 
made for the punishment of persons convicted of exciting mutiny or sedition 
in the army, the offender was rendered liable to the punishment of death and 
the forfeiture of all his property; and persons guilty of harbouring Buell 
offenders were made liable to heavy punishment. Power was also given to 
general couits-martial to try all persons, whether amenable to the Articles of 
War or not, charged with any offence punishable by this or the preceding 
Act; and the Supreme and Loral executive governments were authorised to 
issue commissions in any district, for the trial by single commissioners, with¬ 
out the assistance of law officers or assessors, and with absolute and final 
power of judgment and execution, of any crimB against the state, or any 
‘ heinous offence 1 whatever; the term ‘ heinous offence ’ being declared to 
include every crime attended with great personal violence, or committed with 
the intention of forwarding the designs of those who are waging war against 
the State .’*—Despatch of Government of India to Cowt of Directors, December 
11,1S57. 
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CHAPTER II. 


KANHPUR. 

On that 30th of June—a day rendered memorable in the his¬ 
tory of the revolt by a great event to be hereafter 185T June 
narrated—a new actor appeared on the scene at 
Allahabad. On that morning a soldier of high rank and high 
reputation arrived from Calcutta. His arrival would have been 
welcomed by all men, for good soldiers weie sorely needed, 1 ub 
there was one adverse circumstance, which detracted from the 
general delight. The officer who had come up by dak, with 
a special commission from Government to take command of 
the troops advancing to the relief of Kanhpur and Lakhnao, 
thereby, in virtue of seniority, superseded Colonel Neill, in 
whom all men had a steadfast faith. Three days before the 
arrival of the officer who was to supersede him, he had written 
to the Govern or-General, saying, tl We are getting on well here, 
laying in giain and collecting carnage for Brigadier Havelock’s 
Brigade.” There might seem to be some taint of bitterness in 
these words. But Neill did not slacken in his exertions because 
the brigade, which he had hoped himself to command, was to be 
commanded by another. He had learnt some days before that 
it would not devolve upon him to rescue Sir Hugh Wheeler and 
his comrades, if already destruction had not descended upon 
them; but he had pushed forward his preparations for the 
advance with the utmost possible despatch, as though there 
had been no one coming, after he had borne so long the burden 
and heat of the day, to gather up the fruits of his toil, and to 
snatch from him the glory which he coveted. But recognising 
the chances of the service, to which every soldier must submit, 
he neither complained nor repined, but waited for his own time, 
feeling sure that it would come. 


* He was no common man who had now arrived to command 
the brigade. Colonel Henry Havelock was a w 
veteran officer of the Queen’s Army; but daring Have,ock ' 
his forty years of service he had done as much good Indian 
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work, in camp and cantonment, as if he liad been attached to 
one of the regiments of the Company in the old days, when 
officers did not live on furlough. He had fought in Burmah 
and in Afghanistan, and was familiar with neaily every great 
military station lying between those two extreme points. He 
had tested the temper of Maratha armies in Central India, and 
of the old Sikh battalions in the zenith of their warlike pride. 
He was every inch a soldier. Military glory was the passion 
trf his life. But he was a man of the middle classes, without 
powerful interest or wealthy connexions, having only his own 
merit to recommend him; and he had risen slowly from subal¬ 
tern to captain, from captain to field-officer, and now, at the age 
of sixty-two, he had never held an independent command; he 
had never been permitted to realise that great dream of his 
youth, that great ambition of his manhood—to head an anny 
in the battle-field. For nearly half a century he had been 
sedulously studying his profession, reading every military 
memoir that he could obtain, English or Continental, and 
turning his matured knowledge to account by contributing 
from the wealth of his own personal experiences to the military 
history of his country. In a thorough, artistic knowledge of 
the principles of European warfare, no solder in the country 
surpassed him. There was no disinclination anywhere to 
acknowledge this; hut some thought that he was a theorist 
and a pedant, and doubted whether all his book-learning would 
profit him much amidst the stern realities of active service. 

This mistrust was, perhaps, in some measure engendered by 
the fact that Hem y Havelock was what in the light language 
of the camp was called a “ saint.’* A man of strong religious 
convictions, he had married a daughter of the great Baptist 
Apostle, Dr. Marshman of Snrampur. This alliance, "which 
was one of unmixed happiness to him, was followed by his 
public acceptance of the tenets and formularies of the great and 
enlightened sect of Protestant Christianity in which his wife 
had been nurtured and reared. There was laughter and ridi¬ 
cule from the profane, but, perhaps, little surprise anywhere; 
for Havelock had ever been a God-fearing, self-denying man; 
somewhat rigid and austere ; and having only Christian people 
to deal with, he had not hesitated to teach them to be good 
men as well as good soldiers. Even in his first campaign, 
thirty years before the period to which this History relates, 
the company which he commanded waB known as “ Havelock’s 
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saints”—men vho were never drunk and always ready for 
service. But the Christian zeal of Henry Havelock never 
overlaid his martial instincts. He was thoroughly persuaded 
in his own mind that war was righteous and carnage beautiful. 
And ever as years went on, and his hair grew white, and his 
features sharpened, and his small spare figui e lost the elasti¬ 
city, though never the erectness of his prime, ho cherished the 
same strong desire to command an army in the field. He has 
often been likened to one of the Puritan warriors of the Great 
Rebellion, and it has been said that “ a more simple-minded, 
upright, God-fearing soldier w«s not among Cromweirs Iron¬ 
sides.” * 

He was Adjutant-General of Queen’s troops in India, when, 
in the cold weather of 1856-57, he was selected by Sir James 
Outram to command a division of the Army then embarking 
for Persia; and, with the permission of the Commander-in- 
Chief, he proceeded to Bombay to join the force with the rank 
of Brigadier-General. Small opportunity of gaining distinction 
was permitted to him, for the war speedily collapsed, and the 
sword was returned to the scabbard. On the 5th of April, 
when Havelock was mustering his division for church service, 
Outram announced to him that a treaty of peace had been 
signed. Of all the bountiful illustrations of God’s providence 
working in our behalf, which that eventful year witnessed, this 
was perhaps the most signal. It was a merciful deliverance 
beyond the power of words fully to express. Havelock did not 
then know its full significance; but in a little while he acknow¬ 
ledged with thanksgiving the abundant goodness of God in thus 
setting free so many European regiments. Quitting Mohaimah 
on the lSfch of May, he was at Bombay on the 20th. It had 
been his first thought to rejoin the Head-Quarters of the Army 
by a landward march, bnt, after consulting Lord Elphinstone 
and his Military Secretary, it appeared to him that the journey 
was not practicable ; so he took ship for Galle, hoping there to 
catch a steamer for Calcutta. Off Kultura, in Ceylon, the 
vessel went aground at night, and was in infinite danger of 
going to pieces before assistance could come from shore. Mer¬ 
cifully delivered from the waves, he made his way to Galle, 
found a steamer there, which had been despatched for European 
troops, and embarked for Madras. There he found that Sir 


Westminster Review, quoted by Mr. Montgomery Martin. 
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Patrick Grant, the Commander-in-Chief of that Presidency, had 
been summoned to Calcutta, and was waiting for the Fire Queen 
to convey him to the Hugli. 

It was of no small importance that Lord Canning should 
receive the advice and assistance of an experi- 
Grant^ 012 ©need officer of the Bengal Army, acquainted 
with the character and the temper of the Native 
soldiery and versed in all military details. Sir Patrick 
Grant had been Adjutant-General of the Army of the chief 
Presidency; he had seen hard service in the field; and he 
was held in esteem both as a good soldier and as a ripe military 
administrator. When, therefore, tidings of General Anson’s 
death reached Lord Canning,* he placed himself at once in 
communication with Grant. Having previously telegraphed 
to Madras, on the 6th of June the Governor-General wrote to 
him, saying, “ My first impulse was to send for you to fill the 
place of acting Commander-in-Chief, and every day’s deliberate 
consideration has confirmed it. 1 am satisfied that there is no 
man who can so well serve the State at this crisis as yourself, 
and I earnestly beg you to come to Calcutta as soon as you can. 
Should this not reach you in time to allow of your coming by 
the next packet, perhaps a sailing vessel could be taken up, by 
which time would be saved. But you will judge of this. I 
would have sent a steamer for you two days ago, but I have 
none here but the Assaye, and she must go to Bangun for the 
29th as soon as she is coaled. The storm has not begun to clear 
yet, nor will it till Dehli falls.” So Grant and Havelock, 
embarking together, steamed up the Bay to Calcutta, and 
arrived there on the 17th of June. It was a source of great 
personal happiness to the latter that he was accompanied by 
his son, then a subaltern of the 10th Foot, in whom already 
were discernible all the instincts and capacities which combine 
to make a good soldier. 

* This was on the 3rd of June. The first intelligence came from Sir John 
Lawrence at Rawalpindi. Writing to England on the following day, Lord 
Canning said: “ It comes upon me as a sad and dispiriting blow in the midst 
of present troubles. But this is not a time to be depressed by any calamity, 
when every effort must be made to keep up the hearts of those around ns. I 
assure you that they need it, though I am glad to say that the panic which 
had seized the Calcutta world whea the last mail left is, in a measure, sup¬ 
pressed. ... I have telegraphed to Sir Patrick Grant to come to Calcutta 
immediately to assume the office of acting Commander-in-Chief.”— MS. Cor¬ 
respondence. 
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For a man eager for military service on an extended field of 
action, no time conld be more propitious- Welcome, indeed, to 
Lord Canning was the advent of so tried and capable a soldier 
as Havelock; and Patrick Grant, who well knew his worth, was 
forward to recommend him for immediate employment. News 
had come that Banaras had been saved; but the fate of Alla¬ 
habad was still doubtful, and Kanhpur and Lakhnao were girt 
around by deadly peril. It was the work of Government at this 
time, not only to push forward every available European soldier, 
but to take steps to turn those reinforcements to the best account 
by wise and skilful organisation. Havelock had already mapped 
out a plan of operations, the formation of a movable column, 
acting upwards from the Lower Provinces, being a part of it; 
and this column he was commissioned to command, with the 
rank of Brigadier-General. He was directed, “after quelling 
all disturbances at Allahabad, not to lose a moment in support¬ 
ing Sir Henry Lawrence at Lakhnao and Sir Hugh'Wheeler at 
Kanhpur,”..and to “take prompt measures for dispersing and 
utterly destroying all mutineers and insurgents.” The sovereign 
importance of swift action was earnestly impressed upon him, 
and it was added that the Commander-in-Chief, having “ entire 
confidence in his well-known and often-proved high ability, 
vigour, and judgment,” refrained from giving more definite in¬ 
structions, and left him to shape his movements according to 
the circumstances that might develop themselves.* 

The ambitions hopes of a life were now on the point of 
absolute fulfilment. He had an independent command; no one 
to control his movements in the field; no one to hamper his 
individual judgment. But with all his self-reliance, he rested. 
In his human weakness, more on the mighty arm of the God of 
Battles. “ May God,” he said, “ give me wisdom to fulfil the 
expectations of Government, and to restore tranquillity in tlie 
disturbed districts.” There were some circumstances against 
him. It was the worst season of the year for military opera¬ 
tions. The alternations of scorching heat and drenching rain, 
which are the atmospherical necessities of an Indian July, were 
trying in the extreme to the European soldier. His force was 
to consist of four regiments of Infantry, with Cavalry and 
Artillery. Two of these regiments, the 64th and the 78th High¬ 
landers, had belonged to his old Persian division; and this was 


* Marshraan’s Life of Havelock. 
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a source of satisfaction to liim. But lie was sorely distressed 
when he thought of the want of horse, the want of guns, and 
the want of gunners, and the certain scarcity of carriage which 
would perplex him at Allahabad, where his force was to be 
formed, owing to the heavy loss of Commissariat cattle which 
had been sustained by us during the disorders of that place. 
Still, full of heart and hope, he took his leave of the Governor- 
General and the Commander-in-Chief, and turned his back 
on Calcutta, pioceeding upwards by dak, on the 25th of 
June. 

And now, on the morning of the last day of the month, he was 
breakfasting with Neill at Allahabad. Much had 
HaV NeiU. and fh ese two fine soldieis to say to each other. Neill 
had to report what had been recently done at 
Allahabad. His instructions to Benaud and Spur gin were 
brought under review, and were cordially approved by Havelock. 
Nothing could have been better than the arrangements which 
had been made for the despatch of this vanguard of the reliev¬ 
ing army, or more carefully considered than all the instructions 
which had been issued.* It was agreed that Kenaud should 
advance that evening, but that the steamer which was to carry 
Spurgin and his detachment should not steam out at once, as its 
progress would he more rapid than that of the marching column, 
whose advance it was intended to cover. 

So Eenaud, leading the van of the relieving force, that 
Advance of after long delay was sent on to save our im- 
Benaud's perilled people at Kanhpur, pressed on, proud 

Column. 0 f bis commission, and eager to do the bidding 

of his chief. It was a grand movement in advance—but, like 
many of our grand movements, the heart-breaking words u Too 

* Th^se instructions, the substance of which is given in the preceding 
chapters (and which were published verbatim in the Memoir of General 
Neill, in tlie “Lives of Indian Officers”), *ere highly commended by Sir 
Patrick Grant, who wrote: “Your instructions to Ren-'ud nnd Spurgin are 
admirable, and provide for every possible present circumstances as well as all 
eventualities, aud by them, and them only, Renaud should have been guided. 
I hope you were in time to prevent the withdrawing Spurgin’s detachment 
from the steamer, ami that the vessel has proceeded up the river accoriling to 
your original intention. Sending her was an excellent measure, and I anti¬ 
cipate most favourable results from it, and she will he of incalculable value 
in collecting boats and assisting in making the passage of the river after the 
work to be done at Kanhpur is finished.”— MS. Correspondence, 
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Late” were written in characters of darkest night across it. 
On they marched for three days, leaving everywhere behind 
them as they went traces of the retribntory power of the English 
in desolated villages and corpses dangling from the branches of 
trees.* But on the 2nd or 3rd of July,f a Native spy, sent by 
Sir Henry Lawrence from Lakhnao, came into Renaud’s camp, 
and announced that nothing could now be done for the relief 
of Kanhpur. "Wheeler had capitulated, and all his people had 
been mercilessly destroyed. 

This miserable intelligence was received with different emo¬ 
tions by Neill and Havelock. The former was long unwilling 
to believe that Kanhpur had fallen. He looked upon the story 
as an invention of the enemy intended to arrest the forward 
movement of the Force which the English were equipping for 
its relief. His wish was father to the thought; for, although 
he could not reproach himself for the delay that had occurred 
in the despatch of reinforcements to Wheeler’s help—delays, 
which had the full sanction of the highest military authority in 


* I should be untrue to history if I not not record my belief that these 
retributory measures were distinguished by undue severity. William Russell, 
among whose many high qualities as a public writer truthfulness is con¬ 
spicuous, records the following in his “ Diary iu India“In the course of a 
conversation to-day, an officer, who was attached to Renaud's column when 
it moved out in advance of Havelock's force, told me that the executions of 
Natives were indiscriminate to the last degree. ... In two days forty-two 
men were hanged on the roadside, and a batch of twelve men wore executed 
because their faces were ‘turned tiie wrong way' when they wore met on the 
march. All the villages in liis front were burnt when he halted. These 
fc severities * could not have been justified by the Kflnhjnir massacre, because 
they took place before that diabolical act. The officer in question remon¬ 
strated with Renaud, on the ground that, if he persisted in this course, he 
would empty the villages, and rendir it impossible to supply the army with 
provisions.” This is coufilmed by the account of the signs of retribution 
apparent to those who followed in the ^ake of Renauds march. [It was 
difficult in those days to discriminate. Renaud was not a cruel man, and it 
is more than probable that he had better reasons for his action than those 
suggested by the officer “ attached to his column,” who certainly was not in his 
councils. It should not be forgotten that though the Kfinhpiir atrocity had 
not then been perpetrated, the stories of the cruelties to which our country¬ 
men had been subjicted at Mtfmtli and Dehli, and, to Renaud’s own know¬ 
ledge, at Allahab&d, had roused to white heat the indignation of our country¬ 
men. There can he no doubt, moreover, but that the enormous majority of 
the natives in the Duab were at that time our enemies.—G-. U. M.] 
f On the 3rd, Lieutenant Chalmers rode into Allfih&bacl with the news. 
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the country*—he could not, without reluctance, accept the fact 
that those delays had shattered all his hopes of succouring our 
distressed people, and had turned the relieving force into an 
army of retribution. But Havelock had full faith in the dis¬ 
astrous story. Two spies came into Allahabad. They spoke of 
what they had seen. Examined separately, they recited the 
same details; there were no contradictions or discrepancies in 
their evidence. They amply confirmed the reports which had 
reached Benaud’s Camp, and had been sent in by him to Alla¬ 
habad. Taking these different views of the actual position of 
affairs in advance, the two soldiers differed with respect to the 
course to be pursued. Havelock despatched orders to Benaud 
to stand fast. But Neill was eager for him to push forward, and 
telegraphed to the Commander-in-Chief remonstrances against 
delay. Havelock argued that if Kanhpur had fallen, the troops 
that had besieged it would be released for action elsewhere, and 
.would assuredly move down in immense numbers to intercept 
the advance of the column from Allahabad, and utterly to over¬ 
whelm it. But Neill, still thinking the report a ruse of the 
enemy, eagerly contended that all would be lost if we faltered 
at such a moment. Both were right in their several deductions 
Time proved that Havelock was right as to the facts. Kanhpui 
had fallen, and the garrison had been destroyed almost to a mam 
How it happened—how fox more than three weeks the little 
band of heroic Englishmen had stood their ground against the 
teeming multitude of the enemy, and how at last treachery had 
accomplished what could not be done by honest fighting, is now 
to be told, It is the saddest chapter in the whole history of the 
war—but, perhaps, the brightest. However feeble the recital, 
no Englishman can ever read it without the profoundest emotions 
both of pity and of pride. 


* Sir Patrick Grant bad 'written to him more than once to urge him to be 
cautions, and not to strip Allahdbdd of troops or to send an insufficient force 
to Kanhpur. “ Yon talk of an early advance towards Kanhpur, and I shall be 
right glad that you made a move in that direction ,* hut I pray you to bear in 
mind that Allahabad is a point of the very greatest impoitame, the perfect 
security of which ought not to he neglected on any account.” And again, on 
the following day: “Far be it from me to hamper you in any waj—your 
energy, decision, and activity are admirable; but I mud warn you to he 
cautions not to commit too small a force of Europeans towards Kanhpur. If 
Dehli has fallen, as we believe it has, the fugitives from it will all make for 
Kaivhptfr And Lakhnao, and there will certainly be an immense gathering of 
scum of all sorts at those points.”— MS. Correspondence . 
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The city or town of Kanhpur had nothing in or about it to 
make it famous in story. It had no venerable 
traditions, no ancient historical remains, no archi- £aui$$.° f 
tectural attractions, to enable it to rank with 
Banaras or Agra. Commei cially it shone only as- the city of 
the workers-in-leather, It was a great emporium for harness 
of all kinds, and for boots and shoes alike of the Asiatic and 
the European types of civilisation. If not better, these 
articles were cheaper than elsewhere, and few English officers 
passed through the place without supplying themselves with 
leather-ware. But life and motion were never wanting to 

the place, especially on the river-side, where many stirring 
signs of mercantile activity were ever to be seen. The broad 
waters of the Ganges, near the great ghaut, floated vessels 
of all sizes and all shapes, from the stately venetianed pinnace 
to the rude open 41 dinghy,” or wherry; and there clustering 
about the landing-steps, busy with or idly watching the de¬ 
barkation of produce and goods of varied kinds, or waiting for 
the ferry-boats that crossed and re-crossed the Ganges, were to 
be seen a motley assemblage of people of different nations and 
different callings and different costumes; whilst a continual 
Babel of many voices rose from the excited crowd. In the 
streets of the town itself there was little to evoke remark. But, 
perhaps, among its sixty thousand inhabitants there may have 
been, owing to its contiguity to the borders of Oudh, rather a 
greater strength than common of the “ dangerous classes.” 

The station of K&nhpur was a large, straggling place, six or 
seven miles in extent. The British lines stretched 
-along the southern hank of the Ganges, which e n nment ‘ 
about midway between the two extremities of the cantonment 
was spanned by a bridge of boats, leading from a point opposite 
the city to the Lakhnao road on the other bank. There was 
nothing peculiar to K anhpur in the fact that the private dwell- 
iug-houses and public offices of the English were scattered 
about in the most promiscuous manner, as though they had fallen 
from the skies or been projected by an earthquake. At the 
north-western extremity, lying between the road to Bithu and 
the road to Debli, were the principal houses of the civilians, 
the Treasury, the Gaol, and the Mission premises. These 
buildings lay beyond the lines of the military cantonment, in 
the extreme north-western comeT of which was the Magazine. 
In the centre, between the city and the river, were the Church, 
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tlie Assembly rooms, thB ThBatiB, th.B Telegraph oflicB, ani other 
public edifices, whilst scattered about here and thBie, without 
any apparent system, weiB thB piincipal military buildings, 
European and Native , the Native lines lying for the most part 
in thB iBar towards thB south-eastern point of the cantoumBut. 
It was thB essential condition of an English cantonment that it 
should straggle, and theie was not onB morB stiagglmg than 
Kanhpur But, on thB w1id1b, it was not a disagieBable, nor, 
indeed, an imonvenient plaCB, although the distances to be 
travelled wbib great and tliB heat of thB summer months was 
excessive. EvBn to the dust, which, except duung thB lainy 
season, was piodigmus, thB lesidents "became accustomed aftei a 
little while, Dr, if they did not, they lBConciled thBinsBlvBS to 
it by thinking that thB station had many grBat social advan¬ 
tages, that it was wbII piDvided with means of amusement upon 
thB most approved piindaples of westBin oivilisatiDn, and that 
“Europe goods” of all kinds weie almost as plentiful as in 
Calcutta. 

For duiing a long sbubs of yeais Kanhpur had bBen one of 
the most important militaiy stations in India TIibib were few 
o£Slbis either of thB Queen's Dr thB Company’s Aimy who, 
during the period of then Eastern seivice, had not, at sorafe 
timB or oth.Br, doiiB duty m that vast cantonment But the 
extension of Dur Empire towaids thB Afghan fiDntiBi had 
greatly diminished its importance as a militaiy position, and 
although thB subsequent annexation of Oudh had donB some¬ 
thing to restDie the laded piBtBntiDns of thB Kanhpur division, 
thB station itself only suffeied further deolinB. It was still the 
Head Quaiteis of the Division, and thB commanding General 
lesided there with tliB Division Staff But there wbtb no lDngBr 
European Regiments, 01 Bven an European Regiment, in its 
bairacks A grBat stiBngth Df Native soldieiy gamsonBd the 
place, with sduclb sixty EuiopBan ArtillerymBn, and afterwards 
sixty men of Her Majesty’s 84th Regiment and a fBW Madias 
Fusiliers, whom Tucker and PonsDnby had sBnt on from 
Banaias.* ThB 1st, the 53id, ani thB 5Gth tjipahi Regiments 


* Ante, p 155, Mowbiay Thomson says that “the European fnrcc consisted 
of tlie officeis attached to the Sipahi legunents, sixty men or the 84th Begi- 
ment; seventy-four men of the 32id, nho were invalided, sixty-five men of 
the Madias Fusilieis, and fifty-nine mBn of the Company’s Aitillery—about 
tlnee bundled combatants m all ” Mi Sherer, m lus official narrative, com¬ 
putes the mialide ot the 32ud at thirty. 
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of Infantry wcie tliBiB, and. the 2nd KBginiBnt of Sipahi 
Cavalry—in all, about thiee thousand men And it was com¬ 
puted that the aggiegatB population of thB CantDnmBnt, with 
its vast assemblage d! camp-followers, was neaily equal to that 
Df the Town. 

The Kanhpui Division was then commanded by Greneial Sir 
Hugh WheBler. Hb was an olii and a distin¬ 
guished officer of the Company’s Aimy. He had 
SBBn much good service in Afghaustan and in the 
Panjab, and had won his spuis undei Gough in the second Sikh 
Wai, in command of a division of his army. Nd man knew the 
Sipahis better, and no man was mDie lespected by tliBm. But 
hB had known them a little tDD long. Looking back thiough 
mDie than half-a-centuiy of good service, hB could remember 
how thBy fought in the good old days of Lake and Oehteilony. 
Theie was nothing, indeed, to hB said against him except that 
hB bore thB hmden of mDie than seventy yBais. Hb boie it 
lightly, succumbing little to thB piessurB. Still it was there; 
and it was a necessity that hB should have lost beneath it some 
moasuie at least of the vigoui and enBigy of his piime. H b was 
of shoit statui-B and of light weight , and to thB last he was a 
good and active hoiseman. Accompanied by his daughteis, he 
often WBnt out in pm suit of a jackal, with a few imported 
hounds, which he kept for thB purposeand theiB was still 
enough of thB die of the spoitsman in the ashes of tliB VBteian 
to suffer him, in thB cusp an Df the Boily morning, to enjoy the 
excitement of thB chasB. 

But General Wheelei, though fai advanced iu years, had lost 
none of the clearness of lus mental vision. He had not become 
blind to the failings of the Sipahi, ha had not encased himself 
in that hard incredulity which foibadc many to believe it pos¬ 
sible that theNativB soldier could evei he 11 untiue tD his salt.” 
Ever sincB thB first symptoms of disquietude at Barrackpur and 
Berh&mp'dr had been manifested, he had watchod nairowly the 
Sipdhi logiments under his immediate command, looking for 
indications of a like temper among them.f And when news 


* Sbb Mowbiay Thomson's narrative. TIib blood winch ion in tliB veins 
WlieelBr’s children was not that of tlm puiB Euiupean race. 

f “Hb had proved lumself an so many occasions so fertile in tbs mu ops, bo 
ready to overaomB difficulties, so piompt, active, and energetic, thnt lie was 
thought thB man of all others most competent to deal with on insurrection of 
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came of tba revolt Df the Native Regiments at Mirath and at 
Dehli, he saw cleaily that it wnuld demand thB exeicise of all 
his influence to prevent a similaT explosion at Kanhpur. Then 
he lamented that hail necessity had stnpped the station of 
Euiopean troops, in order that Dudh and other newly-aeopined 
feintDiies might Iob defended. Annexation was doing its work. 
AVe had BxtBnded our Empue without moiBasing oui Army- 
and sd it happened that many of thB most lmpDitaut stations 
between the new and the old capital of India wbib, saving a 
few English gunners, uttBily withont European troDps It 
would hB difficult to conceivB any position moie dispiriting 
than WliBelcr’s m that fatal month of May. Lakhnao had got 
the legiment, which might Dtheiwise have been stationed at 
K&nhpur, and not Dnly was the latter negatively, but positively, 
weakened by the arrangement, foi all the human impedimenta, 
the women, thB children, and the invalids of thB 32nd Queen’s, 
had been left at that place. And itheiB were many besides 
these Kanhptir abounded in excellent Ilousb accommodation, 
as well as m public buildings of all kinds, and not merely the 
wives and children of our civil and military functionaries, high 
and low, but thB families also of European or Euiasian mer¬ 
chants and tiaieis weie gatheied them m laige numbers, and 
the gnevons lesponsibility of piotecting all these helpless ones 
then fell upon tliB aged Greneial. His half-a-century of seivice 
had hi ought him no such woik as this 

Theie was much then going on in the Lines of which, 
doubtless, the Greneial knBW nothing, hut now 
Soidi 3 ry tlle an ^ then, as the month of May advanced, un¬ 
pleasant revelations wbib made tD him thiough 
his officers. It did not appear that thB Sipahis were dis¬ 
affected or even discontented, but, as in othei places of which 
I have spoken, a gieat fear was settling down upon our Native 
soldiBiy. The most extravagant stones weie cuiient among 
them. The Hindu and Muhammadan tioops on a given 


tins churocter—moat fitted, to unravel the web of my at pry in which its origin 
was then clouded, and tD open the linnds of tlio Sipahia to the insensate lolly 
of their proceedings Ami if this had been a meie militaiy outbreak, as somB 
have imagined, if the dispossessed pnnees and people ot tils land, farmers, 
villagBis, ljots, hud not made common cause with the Bipalus, theie is ai ery 
reason to billeys that but a poition of the Foice would have revolted ”—Red 
Pamphlet 
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day weiB tD be assembled upon an miderinmed paiade-ground, 
and the whnlB of them blown into the air. This and Dthei 
fables equally monstious weie freely circulated among thB 
Sipahis and leadily believed. Nothing could bB more alarming 
to one well acquainted with the chaiactBr of thB Native soldiBr 
than the freB acceptance of stories of this kind, which showed 
that thB old bonds of confidence were utteily biuken; and Sir 
Hugh WliBBler, therefore, plainly saw that the danger was one 
which it would be most difficult to arrest, foi nothing is sd 
intractable as a panic. For some days after the news fiom 
Mnath and llehli had leached Kinhpur, Iib had hopB that the 
public mind might be reassured; but this soon passed away. 
It was plain to him, as time wore Dn, that the excitBinBnt lather 
incieasBd than diminished. And the peril which staled bim in 
the faCB was not merely the penl of mutinous soldiery , he was 
threatened also by an insuigent population, which might have 
overwhelmed him. And it seemed to him in this emergency 
that thB best means of defending the lives of the Chustian 
communities and maintaining, though only on a narrow spacB, 
thB authonty Df the Chustian Government, until sue corns 
should aruve tD enable him to act on thB offensive, was by 
thiowing up some defensive woilcs, within which the English 
might gather themselves together, and with the aid of then 
guns keep thB enemy at a distance. Beyond this theie was 
nothing that ho could do; and it was not easy to deteimuiB 
how even this little was to he done. 

Of all thB defensible points in thB Cantonment, it was held, 
in the fust instance, that the Magazine in the 
noith-westBrn CDinei Df the military lines was Th u^ci? n Qf 
that best adapted, m the exigency which had 
aiisen, foi a defensive position. It almost rested on the nver, 
and it was surrounded by walls of substantial masonry. But 
instead of this, Six Hugh Wheeler selected a spot about six 
miles lower down to the south-east, at somB distance from 
the river, and not far from the SipAhis’ huts. Theie weie 
quarters of some kind for our people within two long hospital 
banacks (one wholly of masonry, the other with a thatched 
roof)—-single-storied buildings with verandahs running lound 
them, and with the usual outhouses attached. This spot he 
began to intrench, to foitify with aitillery, and tD provision 
with supplies of different kinds. OidBrs went forth to the Com¬ 
missariat, and their efforts were supplemented by the managers 
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Df the regimental meSBBS, who fiBBly sent in their storBs of beer 
and wine, hermetically - sealed dainties, and other cieatuie- 
comforts that might sbtvb to mitigate the evils of the brief 
detention which was bBliBved to bB the worst that could bBfall 
ns But the aggiBgatB amount of food was lamentably iII - 
piDpDitiDned tD the BXigBncies of thB occasion. TIib Native 
contraotois failed, as they often do fail at such times, and the 
stoi es which they sent in fell shoit of the figuies in the paper- 
indents. All else was ol the same kind—WBak, scanty, and 
insufficient. As tD the so-called foitificatiDns, they weie so 
paltiy that an English subaltern could have lidden ovei them 
on a cast-hoi sb fiom the Company’s Stud. The earfchwoiks 
weie little moie than four feet high, and WBre not even bullet- 
pioof at the cie^t The apeitures foi the artilleiy exposed both 
our guns and our gunnels, whilst an enBmy in adjacent buildings 
might find cdvbi on all sides. Not, however, fiom ignorance 
or negligence did this insufficiency anse The laBt weeks of 
the dry season wbib upon us, and tliB eaith was bo hard that it 
was difficult to dig it, and bd fuablB when dug that the neces¬ 
sary cohesion was almnst unattainable. 

It has often been said that WhBelsr ought to havB chosen the 
Magazine as thB centre of his lines of defence, and that all thB 
subsequent evil arosB fiom the absence of this obvious pre¬ 
caution. The considerations which suggested themsBlvBs tD 
the militaiy critics were not absent fiom his own mind. But 
theiB was one paramount thought which DVBi-rulBdthem. The 
first step towards the occupation of the Magazine would have 
bBBn thB withdiawal of the Sipahi guai d, and tD have attempted 
this would certainly have given the signal for an immediate 
rising. With the small European force at his disposal it would 
have been manifestly unwise to provokB a collision. If the 
first blow weie to be struck by our own people, it would, he 
believed, have immediate results of a far moie disastious 
chaiacter than those which wbtb likely to arise from a spon¬ 
taneous revolt against Biitish authority, detached fiom those 
feelings of animosity and resentment which might have been 
engendeied by a fiist offensive movement on our pait. It must 
be admitted that thB spot selected for our lefuge was, indeed, 
but a miserable plaoB for the protection Df a laige body of 
Christian people against the thousands and tens of thousands 
that might surge up to destroy them. But it was not believed, 
at that time, that WheelBr and his follower would be called 
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upon to facB more than the passing dangei of a rising of the 
“ badmashBS ” Df ths city and the bazaars All thB iufoimation 
that leached him confiimed the beliBf that if the rBgnnents 
should mutiny they would march off at once to Dehli. And he 
was in almost daily expectation of being recruited from bBlow 
by reinfoi cements sent upwaids from Calcutta All that was 
needed, it then appeared to the General and to others, was a 
placB of refuge, tor a littlB space, during the confusion that 
would arisB on the fiist ouibieak Df thB military levoit, when, 
doubtless, there would be plunder and devastation. It was felt 
that the Sipihis had at that time no craving after European 
blood, and that thBir flepuittue would enable Wheeler and his 
Euiopeans to maich to Allahabad, taking all thB Christian 
people with him.* 

Whilst these precautions weie being takBn, the General sent 
an expiess to Lakhnao requesting Sir HBniy 
Lawrence to lend him for a while a company or 
two of thB 32nd Regiment, as he had reason to 
expect an immediate using at Kanliphr j Little could Lawi enoe 


* However souud th.es 0 reasons may have been, it is not to he questioned 
that the selection was a gu_at misfortuuB The Magazine position is thus 
ilasci'ihBil hy General NbiII, aftei visiting the place, on Ins fiist nruval at 
K&nhpiir “It is a walled dsfsnce, walltd enclosure, pioof against muskBtiy, 
covering an orBa of three acres—ample room in it for all the gainson— cIosb to 
the bunk of the river, thB houses cIosb to it are all defensible, and they, with 
ILlb Magazine, could hnvB bBen held against any Native foice, as having the 
large and [obscure] guns, with alrandauce of ammunition, neither the Naiui 
not thB Natives would have come near them. TliBy oould liaVB moved out 
and attacked tliBm with thB guns, and would have not only saved themselves 
but tlie city, to say nothing ut a ItirgB aisenal and many tlionsaud stand ol 
arms, artillBiy teuts, liainess, &u, &e General Wheeler ought to have gone 
there at diidb, no one could have prevented him, they might have saved 
QYBiytlnng they had almost, if tlisy had There is something awful in thB 
number of ratustiopliBs, which could havB bBBU avoided hy a i oinmon dagiee 
ol caution "—MS Don espondsnae It whs not, however, want of caution, but 
perhaps over-caution, that caused Wlieelei pot to rosort to LhB Magazine 
buildings. The distance between ths Lines aud the Magazine is to be taken 
into account, and some militniy uuthonties may differ Irom Neill’s opinion, 
that no one could have prevented Whcelei from betaking himself, with lus 
women, children, and invalids to the Mngnzme 
t It should be Dbseived that LakhnaD was within the K&nhpdr Division 
pf thB Amy, and therefore, in tho noimul state of aifaus, Whatdei might 
have made any disposition of tha troops undci lus cominaud that si emBd fit 
to him But when the uiibis aiose, Sn Hemy Lawience had telegiaplied to 
the Goveruoi General fm "plenary military authority in Dudh," and Lord 
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spurB a single man from, the troublous capital of Dinlh; but 
IhDSB wbtb days whBn Ohrisfci-m gBntlemBn rose to noble heights 
ot genei osity and self-saciifica; and Henry Lawieuce, who at 
any time, would have divided his cloak with another, di 
snatchBd thB helmet with the last drop of watei from his own 
lips, was not one to hesitate when such a demand was made upon 
him. He sent all that he could send—eighty-four men of the 
32nd, Queen’s—packed closely in such wheeled carnages as 
could bB mustBiBd He SBnt also two detachments of the Oudh 
Hoise to keep open the load between Kanhpur and Agra, and 
render such other assistance as Irregular Horse well commanded 
can lender, if only they be true to their leadeis A party of 
Oudh Artillery accompanied them with two field guns, under 
Lieutenant Ashe—a young officer of iarB promise, which was 
soon to npBn into heioic pBifoimance * 

With thesB detachments went Captain FlBtcliBi Hayes, 
f e Militaiy Secretary to Sir Henry Lawience—a 

Et er B,yea man of great capacity and great cdui age; in the 
pinne of his life and the height of his. danng. He had 
graduated in onB of our great English universities, and was 
an erudite scholar and an accomplished gentleman. He 
was now sent to Kanhplh to ascertain the real state of 
affairs thBie for the information of Ins Chief. So he mounted 
his horsB and started with the Cavaliy, giving up his cairiagB, 
in which he had at first intended to tiavel, to a paity of Euro¬ 
pean soldiers.—“For,” he wrote, “as they lepiesented three 
hundred rounds Df balled ammunition ready at any moment for 
anybody, I thought that they weie Df far morB importance than 
any number of militaiy SBcretaiies.” All through the day, from 
dawn till some hours after sunsBt, they toiled on, suffering 
BBverelyfiom the intense heat and the paiching thiist. But 
they reached Kinhpur without disaster, and m a little while 
Hayes had taken in the situation and had flung himself into thB 


Canning had gladly given him the powers ha had sought (vol. i p BIB), 
wi iting to Wheeler at thB bums tiniB a kindly explanation Df the cn cumatancea 
winch hail leconcilei thB General to thB change 
* The nnmber Df Euinpcans sent by Sii Hamy Lawrence to K&nhptfr has 
been vaiiously stated His Militaiy Secretary, in a letter tD Mr EdmonstDnB, 
sets it down at fifty men and two officers The Cfovalry rletachni Bnts wei e 
eent Dn by Sir Hugh Wheeler, and tl»B officeis were murdcicd, but Ashe and 
the guns remained, ci returned, to take good part in the defence. 
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work that lay befDie him, as if h.B had been one of the gamsDii 
buns elf 


And when the English authority at Kanhpur appealed to 
Henry Lawrence foi assistance, as though by 
some strange fatality it were doomed that aid ThB dnfi ' SlILllb 
should be sought, m thB crisis which had arisen, fiom the two 
extiernes of humanity, an appeal was made to our neighbour, 
the Elijah of Bithur. 

Dundu Pant, Nana Sahib, aftei the visit to Lalchnao, rBcorded 
m my first volume,* had returned to his home at Bithlir He 
had, doubtlBSB, clearly discerned the fBeling in the Oudh capi¬ 
tal—nay, thioughout the wholB province. He knew well that 
theie was a great oxcitemBnt—it might bB of danger, it might 
be of fear—alive among the SipahiB all ovei UppBr India He 
felt that hB hatBd the English, and that his timB had come 
But all that was passing m the mind of thB disappointed Mara¬ 
thi was as a SBaled book to the English Of cou^e thB whole 
story of the disappointment was on recoid Had it not gone 
from Calcutta to London—fioin London back to Calcutta; anti 
from Calcutta again to Kinlipur 9 And did it not cover many 
sheets of foolscap 9 Militaiy mon might know little of the htoiy 
which has been (old m this book,f and to civilians a ie]acted 
memorial was bo common a thing, that even to lh.D hest-mlormcd 
of them theie could have appealed to be no earthly leason why 
Dtindti Pant should not aocBpt his position quietly, submissively, 
resignedly, after tbe fashion of his kind, and tD hB Bver after 
loyal tD tihe Government that had rejected his claims So when 
danger threatened them, it appeared to thB authouties at 
Ildnhptir that assistance might be obtained from the Nana 
SAhih Eoi although Lcid Dalhonsie and the Company had 
refused to mcieasB his BtorB, he had abnudance of money and all 
that money could puicbaso, including hoises and elephants and 
a large body of retainers—almost, indeed, a little aimv of his 
own. Ho had been m friendly intercourse with our officBis up 
to this very time, and no one doubted that as he had the power, 
so also he had the will to hB of substantial use to us in the hour 
of our trouble. It was one of those stiange revenges, with 
which the stream of time is laden The “ arbiter of others’ fate " 
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had suddenly bawime “a Buppliant far his dto;” and the 
representatives Df tka Butisk Government weie suing to ana 
recently a suitor cast in. our own high political courts. Tka 
madness of this was seen at Lakknao, but it was not seen ab 
Kinhpur So tke alliancB of tke Nina Sahib was sought as an 
element of strengtk in our koux of tiouble + 

It waB in this wise To secure tke safety of tke Government 
treasure was necessarily at suck a time onB of thB main objects 
of both thB militaiy and tke civil authorities If it could be 
loigBd within thB retrenchments it would be out of thB giasp 
of the SDliieiy, who, as our officeis wbII knew, on tke fiist open 
manifestation of levolt, would assuredly make for tke Treasuiy 
and gorge themselves with tke spoil But wkeu there waB 
niBntiDn made Df an intention to lemovB the com, thB Sipihis, 
by whom it was guaided, weie Dutwaidly all loyalty and devo¬ 
tion, and ieclaied that it was safB in their hands Tke leason 
of this was manifest, and WhBeler, anxious above all things not 
to piecipitate a collision, shrunk from insisting upon a mBasui b 
which would m all probability havB been violently lesisted. 
To counteract any dangBi from tkiB source, it was considBied a 
good stioke of pokey tD avail ourselves Df the assistance of a 
paity of tke armed IdIIdwbis of tke Nani Sakib, who had bBen 
m frequent intercourse with Mi. Hilleisdon, tke Collector, and 
wko had smilingly assuied that officer of hiB sympathy and 
friendship. ThB Tieasuiy stood at a little distance frum tke 
Bitkui i oad, some miles away fiDm tke military knBS , and veiy 
soon some two hundred of the letamers Df tke Nani, with a 
couple Df guns, weie posted at Nawibganj, which commanded 
both the TiBasury and thB Magazine f 


* Mr Maitm Gubbms states that thB G-enBial was distinctly warned not 
to tiufet the Nanfi Sdhib “Sir H Lawience, ’ he '-ays, “conuuired in my 
suspicions, and by his authoiity I addressed Sir Hugh Whselei, cautioning 
him against the N£n&, and stating Su Henry's belief that he was not to bB 
depended upon ”—Mutinies m Oudh, p 32 

f Some time afteiwaids, Tfintia Topi gave the following account of Mr. 
Hillersdon’s negotiations with thB NSn4 Sfilnb I give it as the Native ver¬ 
sion of the tiansaotion—“In the month of May, 1857, the Collector of 
Kdnhpiii BBnfc a note of the following purpart to the Nfini Sahib at Bitlnlr, 
viz , that he begged him (thB Nfina) to foi ward his wife and chlldi en to Eng¬ 
land The N£n& consented to do so, anil four davs aft 01 wardH the Collector 
wiote to him to hung his tioops and guns with him fiDm Bithiir to Kdnhpifr 
I went with the NanS, and about one hundied Sipfilns and threB bundled 
matchlock-men and two guns to thB Collectoi’s house at K&nhptir. The Col- 
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This was on the 22nd of May. On the preceding 1 clay the 
leinfin cements fiDm Lakhnao had arrived, and xiia Place of 
about the same time, on the suggestion of the Heruge 
G-eneial, thB woniBn and childien and non-comha- May 22 
tants had hBtaken thBmselves to the place Df lofugB within thB 
improvised mtienchmants There was then a BcBne Df fiightful 
confusion, which DnB, who had just anived from Lakhnao, thus 
graphically descubed. “The General,” wiote Fletcliei Ilayes 
in a pnvatB letter to Sacretaiy Edmonstone, “was delighted 
to heai of the amval of the Euiopeans, and soon fiom all sides, 
I heard Df reports of all sorts and kinds which people kept, 
bunging tD thB Granmal until neaily one A ai , du the 22nd, when 
weietuBd to lest. At six am. I WBnt out to have a look at the 
various places, and since I have bBen in India ncvei wilncHhcd 
so fiightful a scBnB of confusion, flight, and bad airangBinent 
as the Euiopean banacks presented Four guns w bib in posi¬ 
tion loaded, with EuiopBan aitillciyin bu m night-caps and 
widB-awakBs and side-arms on, hangmg to thB guns m groups— 
looking like mBlodiamatiD buBcanBBrs. People of all kinds, of 
eveiy cdIoui, sect, and piofession, woib ciowding into tho 
barracks. Whilst I was thai b, buggies, palki- Mb 22 
ghariees, vehicles of all soils, drove up and dis- B 
charged caigoes Df wnteis, tradesmen, and a nnscollaucous mob 
of eveiy complexion, fiom white to tawny—all m terror of the 
imaginary foB, ladies sitting down at tliB rough niDHS-tablos ill 
the barracks, women suckling infants, aj aim anil children in all 
diiBctions, and —oAIcbis Ido I In slioit, as Iliavo written to Sii 
Hemy, I saw quitB enough to coimnce me that if any niBUirec- 
tion took or takes place, wb shall have no one to thank but 
ourselves, becausB we have now shown to tho Natives how vi'ry 
Basily we can become fughtened, and when frighten oil utLinly 
helpless. Dining that day (thB 22nd) the shops in all the 
bazaars werB skill, four or five times, and all day tlio G oncra! 
waB worriBi to death by people tunning up to loport linpru- 


iBctor was than in the inti anclimenta, and not in lna htiUBO IIr> a out us word 
to remain, and we slopped at lna house during tho night Till? UollactoreauU! 
in the moining aud told the Nfini Id occupy hta own Iiotihi', which was in 
Eanlipm We aci-oidmgly did bo We ionium ud tliore four doya, and tho 
gentleman said it wna foifcuuato wa hail cornu to hie aul, as Lho Sipfiliia lmd 
become disobedient and that hB would apply to the Gunarul in our bull all 
Hb did BD, and thB General wrote to Agia, whence a reply camo that arranm- 
niBntB would be made idi the pay of our men ’’—MiS'. Record* 

Q 2 
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bable stories, which m ten. minutes more were contradicted by 
others still didi b monstious All yesterday (23rd) the same 
thing went on, and I wish that you could see th.B European 
banacks and the chapel dose to it—and their occupants. I 
behave that if anything will keBp the Sipahis quiet, it will be, 
next to PioviiencB, the great 1 aspect which they all have for 
Greneial Wheeler, and for him alone. He has all his doors and 
windows open all night, and has never thought of moving or of 
allowing his family to move Brigadier Jack, Pai ker, the can¬ 
tonment magistrate, and Wiggins, th.B Jnige Advocate-General, 
are, I believe, th.B only people who sleep in their houses.” * 

The chiBf source of immediate danger at this time was the 
temper of the 2nd Cavalry. The place mthe Army 
List assigned to this legimBnt had, foi some time, 
been a blank. It was the number of the regiment 
which had disgraced itself at Parw&ndarah, and had been igno- 
miniously disbanded, and it was not until 1850, that the number 
had been lestoied to the List of the Bengal Army f That the 
trnop bis were upe foi revolt was certain, for aliBady thBy weie 
quietly making anangements to send away then families and 
then property, and soon they had nothing m then huts but their 
dnnkmg-vBssels They stood, as it wbib, with their loins girt 
about for action, and Wheeler had more than oncB credible in¬ 
formation that they were abont immediately to stoke It was 
believed that, diffanng from the infantry legimentsat K&nhpur, 
these cavaliy Sipahis included in their programme the muiiei of 
their officeis. There were many Mnhammadans in the cDips, and 
Muhammadan feelmgwas then strong m the place. There had 
been gieat gathenngs at the mosques, in which the Musalm&n 
Sip&his had takBn a forward part, for thB full discussion of thB 
ciisis. And it was thought, as had before been thought, m 
other places, that thB festival of the In, on the 24th of May, 
would prove the appointed day for a great Muhammadan demon¬ 
stration But it passed dvbt as quietly as any other day. There 
was the usual interchange of courtesies and compliments, as in 
qmet times, between the two races, and on one side, at least, 

* MS CoriBspandBnoe 

f Auothei legimant (tli b 11th Light Cavaliy 1 ) had Tdbeil laised in tliB place 
of the 2nd, and thB officeis Df the Jatlei had been tian&feriBd to it lmdily. 
Only one tioopei of thB 2nd had been le-enlisted—tli b Hawaldai-Major, 
Bhowam Smgh, of whom nioia hereafter, The 11th was lenuinbered the 2nd, 
Idi its gallantly at Multan 
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there was much self-congratulation that the anmversaiy was 
well oVBr. 

But all this timB, as the arrangements wbib procBBdmg apace 
for the security of our place of refuge, the geneial 
feeling of mistrust was fixing itself m the heaits 
of the soliieiy The principle of “ tiustmg all m 
all or not at all” was m tho&B days the only one to he walked 
out in action with any prospect of success There was strength 
in stalking the fiist blow with a heavy mailed hand. Theipi 
was stiength also m perfect quietude and composure. But in 
any middle couise theie was weakness , and whether in doing 
or in suffenng, “ to be weak is to be miseiable ” When, there¬ 
fore, 'WheBlBr began to thiow up defences which could nut 
defend him, and to betiay his mistrust of the Sip&his, without 
having it in his power effectually to arrest the danger, of which 
such action indicated the dread, there was nothing but misciy 
before him. Indeed, when our people weie seen wildly leaving 
their hemes and seeking safety either within dui so-called 
intrenchments or in some stiongly-built edifices m the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and th.B Sip&his beheld the English ui till cry in on 
placing guns in position, the end was cBitain, and the beginning 
of the end had come. Some legaidBd the movement as an in¬ 
dication of feai, some looked upon it as a menace. All regarded 
it as a proof of mistiust Confidence was at an end, there was 
a deadly breach between the ufficei and the soldier. 

But during that last week of May, whatDvei plots and perils 
might have been fermenting beneath the surface, 
outwardly everything was calm and 1‘Bassuring ay 21-31 
And the biaVB old General began to think that the woist was 
over, and that he would soon be able to assist 
Lawrence at Lakhnao. On the 1st of Juno, ho Juno1 
wrote to Loid Canning, saying, “I have this day SBiit eighty 
tianspoit-tiam bullocks in relays at four stagus fuL the purpose 
of bringing up Europeans from All/ill a had; and in a few -a* 
very few days, I shall consider Kanhpur bafB—nay, that I may 
aid Lakhnao, if need he.” And lie added, “I havo loft my 
houBB and am residing day and night m my tent, pitched within 
our intiBnched position, anil purpose continuing to do so until 
tranquillity is restoied The heat is dreadful. I think that 
the fever has abated, hut the excitement and distrust are such 
that eveiy act, howevBi simple or honestly intondod, is open to 
misapprehension and misiepiesentation. My difficulties have 
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been as much from the necessity of making others act with 
circumspection and prudence as from any disaffection on the 
part of the troops. In th.Bir present state, a single injudicious 
step might set the whole in a blaze It is my good foitune in 
th.B piesent cnsiB, that I am well known to the whole Native 
Aimy as one who, although stnet, has ever been just and oon- 
sideiate to them to the best of his ability, and that m a seivice 
of fifty-two years I have ever lespeoted then lights and their 
piejudices Paidon, my Loid, this appaient Bgotism I state 
th.B fact solely as accounting for my success m preserving tran¬ 
quillity at a place like Kanhpur. Indeed, the men themselves 
have said that my name amongst them had alone been the cause 
of their not following the example so excitingly set them.” * 
And, indeed, this pleasurable anticipation of rBcipiocating 
HBmy LawiencB 5 s chivalious generosity was not 
Lakhnlo BD much Bmpty talk. Pait of the detachment of 
the B4th, which had been sent from Banaias,'j' was 
now passed on to LakhnaD And as they crossed the Budge of 
Boats and set then faces towards thB Dudh capital, theie was 
inward laughter and self-congratulation under many a dusky 
skin at the thought of what the English wbtb doing It was 
hard to say, m that conjuncture, at what particular point 
European manhood was most needed, but it is ceitam that in 
that intrenched position at K&nhpur it was WBary woik for 
those who kept watch and ward, day and night, with loaded 
guns, behind thB low mud walls wb had raised for our defence t 
* MS UouespondencB 

t See unte, page 155 They appeal to have leached K&nhpui on the night 
of the 26th, oi mDining nf thB 27th af May They weie sent ta Laklinao on 
thB 3id Df June.—SaB'WhBelBi’stelBgianito Government “Su H LawiBUOB 
having expiesbEd samB uneasiness, I have just sent him by pest carnages, aut 
□f my small fDice, two afficeis and fatty men Df Hei Majesty’s 84th Foot 
CDnvByanos toi morB not available. This leaves me weak, but I tiu&t ta 
holding my awn until moie Einopeans amva ” 

t “Last night I want the iDunds of our positions with the Lleneial ThB 
batteiy is divided m half, and placed Bast and WBst, commanding the princi¬ 
pal appioaohes, wb came upon one half batteiy without any challenge ai the 
least exhibition af any alarm oil the part af thB gunneis. I walked up and 
put my hand on onB of thB guns, and conli havB spiked all tlnee with the 
greatest easB Some lit 11b tmiB attei wai is thB officai in charge was found 

asleep, and was immediately put under an cat Dempster, thB Adjutant 

of the Arfcillciy, « as so worn out with watching at night and peiformmg other 
duties, that, seung hB was so donB up and could not look altei both haLtenes, 
I smd I would takB onB, and accordingly remaim d in ohiuge till daybreak "— 
Fletcliei Mayes to Henry Lawrence May 26 MB 
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And bitter was the griBf, a few days later, that a single white 
Soldier had been suffered to leaVB KAnhpiir 

For when the month of June camB in, thB revolt of the Native 
Brigade was merely a question of time—a question 
of precedence It was to be , but it was not quite "Wortan^oithB 
settled how it was tD be—how it was to begin. 

There was not that perfect accord between thB regiments out of 
which simultaneous action could arise Some werB eager to 
strike at once, some counselled delay * ThB Cavalry troopers, 
always the most excitable and impetuous, wBre ready for the 
affray before their more slowly-moving comrades Df the Infantry. 
But everywhere m the Lines and in thB Bazaars the plot was 
working. And the plotters were not only in the Linos and thB 
Bazaars Out at NawAbgan], where the retainers of the Bithiir 
RA]ah were posted, and whBie the Hi]ah himself had fixed his 
quarters for a little while to do the bidding of his friends the 
Farmghis, were the germs of a cruel conspiracy Td Diindii 
Pant and to the ministers, Hindu and Muhammadan, who sur¬ 
rounded him, there could be no more grateful tidings than those 
which came from the SipAhis’ quarters, and as they looked at 
the Treasury, the Magazine, and the Gaol, which lay So tempt¬ 
ingly at hand, it seemed to them that the work was easy. Some 
of these retainers werB in communication with the men of the 
2nd Cavalry, and it is stated that arrangements were, soon 
made for an interview between onB of the Cavalry subalidars, 
an active agent of sedition, and thB N&nd SAhib .. 
of Bithiir. It is not easy to extract from the mass n ® 

of Native evidence—often second-hand reports derived from in¬ 
terested or prejudiced sources—the true history of all the secret 
meetings which havB bBBn described, and to feel in such a case 
the confidence which should nBver be absent from historical 
assertion f But it is stated that during the first days of June 

* “ The chief obataole ta a rise and inauriection of the Slpfthis is, that they 
aie uniBcidBd as to who should commence it. They liavo been wrangling 
among themselVBS for boms days An attempt was maiQ by a Nalivo ollicor 
to makB the Cavalry seize their arms and turn out. Ho made a trump at Br 
takB his trumpet and oommBUoc with the signal, but tha trumpet was seized 
and snatched away by anothei Native olhoei Last night tliorBwas an alarm, 

and the gunneis stood to tliBir guns, but BVBrything passed over quietly.”_ 

The Same ta the Same May 2B. 

t The dBpositions taken dawn by Colon el Williams, Oommissionoror Polioo, 
N orth-West Provin c bb, are v Biy full, and they are of a highly interesting, and 
in some respects, valuable chaiaoter; but Colonel Williams himself admits 
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theiB wbib frequent inteiviews between tlie chiefs of the rebel¬ 
lious Sipahis and the inmates of the BitMr Palace, ani that it 
was known to the soldiery befoiB they bioke into rebellion that 
the Nana was with them, ani that all his lesomoes would be 
thiown mtD the scale on the side of th.B nascent lebellion 

On the night of the 4th of June, tliB 2nd Cavaliy and the 
1st Infantry EBgiment wbib ready for immediate 
Jlm8 4 action The tioupeisb.nl gDt to hoiBQ and the foot- 
0nt SL D a fthe mBn were equipping themsehes As Bver, the 
forinei weie the fiist to stuke + It was aftei the 
wonted fashion. There was a filing of pistols, with perhaps no 
definite object, then a conflagiatiun which lit up the sky and 
told our people in the intienchments that the game of destruc¬ 
tion had commenced , and then a mad nocturnal ndB tD Naw&b- 
ganj, scenting the trBasuie and the stoi bs in thB Magazine. The 
Colonel Ewmt ^ 80011 followed them In a am thBll 

colonel, calling them his “b&bfLlog,” his children, 
had unploied them, m affBctionatB, parental tones, not to 
stain themselves by such wickedness It was too late The 
Sip&lns did not wish tD harm thBir offioeis, but they weie bent 
on rebellion. They huined after thB Oavalry, setting their 
faces towaids thB north-west, wheie lay the Tieasuiy, the Gt-aol, 
and the Magazine, with Dehli m the distance Thither as they 
went they burnt, and plundered, and spiead devastation along 


that much must be leceived with caution, as bamg only lieai say evidence. 
Take, fni example, the following fiom the evidence of Slieu Cham Das 
“ TIubb 01 four days bBfore tliB tioops broke out, Tika Smgh, Subahdai of 
tliB 2nd Cavaliy, bBgnn to liavB mteiviBWh with tliB Ndud, and said to him on 
one occasion, ‘You have co.nc to take cliaige of tliB Magazine and Tieasuiy 
Df flic English We all, Hindus .rail Muhammadans, liavB united fui dut 
lehgions, and tlie whole Bengal Aimy have become oub in puiposs What 
do you say to it 7 ’ The Naufi replied, 1 1 also am uttliB disposal of the Aimy ’ 
I heat d thw from the Saiudrs themselves ” 

* A casual dicumstauDB, of no great importance m itself, a penis just at 
this timB to have accelerated the cusis It is thus summarised by Colonel 
Williams, in bis synopsis of the BVidenoB collected by him “ Again thfl un- 
fortunrite incident ot a cashieiBil oftiuf*r named Cor flung on a patiol ol thB 
2nd Cavalry on the night of the 2nd of June, and his acquittal after trial Dn 
thB following day, on thB plea of being unconscious at the tram from intoxica¬ 
tion, caused much dissatisfaction, tlie mutinously-inclined Cavaliy declaring 
openly that peihaps thBii flre-tums might ba dischaiged by accident soma 
day TIib violent and insubordinate conduct of the tioops, particularly of 
the Cavalry, though they still ostensibly took duty, caused many to 
lefuge in the mtrenchtnents ” 
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tliBir line of march, but left the Christian people behind them as 
though not lusting for their blood 

Amvei in the neighbourhood of Naw&bganj, thB Sipahis of 
the two legunents fiatemised with the letainers of the Nan&. 
The Treasury was saoked, the gates of thB Graol woie thrown 
open and thB priBoneis released. The public offices weie filed 
and the lecoids burnt ThB Magazine, with all its supplies of 
ammunition, and the piiceless wealth Df heavy artillery, fell 
into the hands of the mutineBis.* The spoil was heaped upon 
elephants and on caits, which the tioopeis had biought from 
then Lines, and the onB thought of the soldieiy was a huinol 
march tD the giBat imperial centie Df the rebellion But wIidib 
weie the two other regiments ? The Sipahis at Nawabganj hai 
begun to doubt whether then comrades wBrB corning to join 
them.f All thiDugh the hours of darkness and of dawn the 
53id and thB 56th gave no sign of comiadeship. Their officers 
had spent the night with them in their Lines, and from two in 
thB morning till aftei suniise the regiments had been on parade, 
eveiy officer with his own company Then they wei'B dismissed , 


* It is stated, and on vary high authority, that Sir Hugh Wlieoh'i and 
his Staff -Weie lgnoiant of the contents of the Kinhptfi Magazine. I find Ilia 
following in a latter fiom Gr social Neill, in which ho gives the roHidla ofliiB in¬ 
quiry mto tha “ Strny of Efinhpiii.” He had, at tliattiuio, beenm coramumca- 
lion with the only tw d surviving officurs of the siege “ Gcneial Whcoloi was 
then undBi the delusion that the Ndnfi would assist him All the mutnuoie 
went odb mulch to Dahh Tha Nfinfi got them to mturn, ami Ronoinl 
Wheelei found himself surrounded, and guns flung upon him in c*VBiy direction 
irom our own Arsenal, ot thB BXistancB of which guns Genaial Wheelia and 
Ins staff waia until then lgnoiant It appoais that a committee of officers 
simie time hafoia, were sent down to Bxnimne the Aisoual, and to npoit 

what was in it They came down in thB usual ousy-going stylo_only 

thought Df tBiits and othci tufles—happenad not to bo shown tun giuwdi ihIh 
and did nut entci the MagazuiB, in faot, foigot all about it, iiml inpnitoil 
that thBie -was nothing m thB ‘Magazine,’ as it wbh styleil ” The authority 
ot such a man as Genual Neill must, in nil coses, be lespin'tod, hut it is 
hardly oiadihlB that the contents of the Magazine woie unknown to the 
Aitdlsry offii-prs at Hdnhptfi, aspauially to the Ordnance Oorunusimiiat Ho- 
partmBnt Mnraovei, it is to be observed that the supposed lgnomnco is not 
consistent with the undoubted anxiety mum tested by Whoeloi and his chiof 
officers to blow up the Magazine at the coiinnenmnont of tliu oulbrDuk 
Ariangsments had been made tor this, huttho feat oould not ho aci'omiilishod’ 
Colonel Williams says. “The Assistant-Oommissury, Mr ItilBy, laid boon 
directed to blow up the MagazuiB, but was untoi Innately prey anted hv the 
SipahiB du guard tharB ” J 

t It seams that tho Cavalry had broken into the Treasury and beirun tha 
woik of appropriation betaie thB Infantry arrived. 8 
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the men took off their uniforms, and pieparei for their morning 
meal. The English officBis -went to th.B mtienchments or to 
their own. bungalows ThBn the latent file of mutiny began to 
spread from man to man, fiom company to company Some 
emissaries from the 2nd Cavalry had come in to tempt them 
Their share of the spoil might he lost by delay. It might have 
been that no piesence, no influence Df English ofdoais could then 
have kBpt the legiments true to tliBir allegiance ThB experi¬ 
ment -was not tried, but another was substituted for it. Wheeler's 
intienohed position commanded the parade-ground, and a long 
far-reaching gun was brought to haar upon the Sip&his’ Lines 
They broke at the third discharge of thB British cannon, and 
made their way m wild confusion to Naw&bganj They broke, 
but not all, some, still true to their old masters, followed them 
into thB intranchments, and were faithful to the end of their 
lives. 

It was still thB game of the K&nhpur mutineeis to make then 
way straight to Dehli, to join the regiments 
already assembled theie, and to serve the oause 
of the King And they gladly lBcogmsed the 
N&n& Sahib as their leader. They had money and munitions 
of war and carnage for the march, and they BxpectBd gieat 
things from the rastoied sovereignty of the Mughul But 
Dundu Pant, stimulated by those about him, and chiefly, it is 
thought, by the wily Muhammadan, Azimullah, looked askance 
at the pioposad centralisation Df lehellion, and uigBd upon thB 
Sip&hi leadeis that something better might be done. They had 
made one march to the imperial city, but halted at Kahanpur, 
whither the N&nd had accompanied them Then they bBgan 
to listBn to the voice of the charmer, and to waver in their 
resolution. ThB Bithur pBOplB might be light. It might he 
better to march hack to Kanhpur.* 


* This is thB received version of what took place between thB Bitlnir peoplB 
and the Sipiihis It is not, howBVBr, given with any ceitainty of its cDirBct- 
hbss T&utla Topi afterwards endeavoured to make it appBar that thB Nfina 
had acted nndai compulsion The following is his bvicLbubb .—“ Two days 
afterwards, the thiae regiments of Infantry and thB 2nd Light Oavaliy 
surrounded us, and imprisoned the Nand and myself m thB Tieasuiy, and 
plundered thB Magazine and Treasury of everything they contained, leaving 
nothing m either Of the treaauie, thB Sip&his made dvsi two lacs and eleven 
thousand rupees to thB Nfina, keeping then own sentries over it The Ndn6 
was also under rhargB of these sBntiiBB, and thB Sipahis which were with ns 
also joined thB lebels After this the whole army marched from that place, 
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Wibb in his generation, the Nana, S&hib saw clearly the 
danger of an eclipse To maich to Dshli would 
be to place himself in a subordinate position NalfasuhiiJ 165 
— pBihaps tD deprive him of all substantive 
authority under the banBful influence of Muhammadan jeal¬ 
ousy ThB trocps might deSBit him The Empeior might 
repudiate him. In the neighbourhood of K&nhpui he would 
be supiema master of the situation He knBw well the weak" 
ness of the English. He knew well that at Lakhnao tho 
danger which beset us was such that no assistance could be 
looked for from that quaitBr, and that fiom none of the laigB 
towns on the Ganges and the Jamnah—as Banaras, Allahabad, 
and Agia—had Wheeler any piospeot of immediate relief. 
With foui disciplined Native regiments and all his Brthtir 
XBtaineis at his back—with guns and great stores of ammuni¬ 
tion and treasure m abundance, what might he not do? If the 
range of his own imagination did not take in at oncB tha gland 
idea of the restoration of the Peshwaship, there wbib those at 
his elbow to suggest the piospect of such a consummation He 
had beBn told by Azhnullah that the power of the English in 
Europe was declining He knew that wb were weak in India 
—that vast breadths of country, ovbt whiQh Eobellion was 
running riot, lay stripped ol EuiDpean troops. Now, he felt, 
was the timB to stuke ThB game was in his own hands. The 
ambition and the mallce of the Mar&thfi, might he giatified at 
oub blow. 

At Kahanpur, thBieforB, the N&n& arrested the inarch of the 
mntmBBrs to Dehh. It is not VBiy clearly known what argu¬ 
ments and persuasions were used by him or his mimstuis to 
induce the mutinous legiinents tD turn back to Kanhpur. It is 
piobable that, infirm of purpose, ductile, unstable, and wanting 
leadeis with force of chaiactei to shape thou plans, they were 
mdncBd by promises of large gain, to turn back to tho place 
which they had quitted, and which lay, still with much wealth, 

and thB rebels took the Niinfi, Sfilub and my suit and all our attumlnnUi along 
with them, and said, 1 Onme along to Delili 5 Having gone three kdfl lrom 
Kdnhpdi, the Nfinfi, soul that as ill9 day was far spent it was far bottoi 
to lmlb there then, and to march on the tallowing day. Thov agreed to tills 
and halted. In thB morning the whole aimy told him (the Nfinfi) to go wllll 
them tDwaids Dchli The N&nd refused, and the army then said, «Oon»B 
with us to Kanhpdr and fight there.’ The Ndnfi objected to this, but they 
would not attend to him. And so, talcing him with thorn as a prisoner they 
went towards Kanhpdr, and fighting commenced there.' 1 1 J 
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at their mercy. K&nhpur had not been half gutted. And, 
pBihaps, there were tiBS, cf a better, or at least a tenderer kind, 
which lured some oi the Sipahis who wbib still men, hack to 
thBir old haunts In all such cases, it maybe assumed that thB 
mass of the soldiery, huddlB confusedly to then doom—object¬ 
less, ruddeiless, perplexed, and bewilderBd, not knowing what 
is to come The blind impulse of the moment, pBrhaps a sud¬ 
den contagion of fear, not the strength of a steadfast conviction, 
or a settled puipDse, swept them along, likB a flock of scared 
sheep on a dusty load 

But thBie was no such want of puipDse among those who 
swept the flock back to Kanhpur. There wbtb teeming brains 
and stiong wills and resolute activities among the people of the 
Bithfir Palace It commonly happens that we know but little 
about the individual manhood which shapes events in the camps 
of orui Native enemies. The chief actor is not always of the 
highest rank—hB, in whosB name the deeds, which make History, 
are done And, perhaps, wb shall never know what foul prompt¬ 
ings and instigations WBre the piologUB of thB gieat tiagedy 
then about to be enacted But from this time Dundu Pant, 
Nani Sihib, stood forth in the eyes of mBn as dui aioh enemy; 
and with him wBrB Bald Edo and Bibi Bhat, his biDtheis, 
the Edo Sihib, his nephew, and Tintia Topf, who had been 
his playfellow in former days, and had grown into his counsel¬ 
lor and his guide. And ever by his side, linked to h im by 
bonds of pitiless hatied for the English, the astute Muham¬ 
madan, Azunullah, the sometime tablB-seivant of an English 
master, who had pleaded the Nina’s cause in England and 
made love to English ladies Hb had played his game so well 
that no onB had suspected him. Only a few days before the 
iBgiments had broken into rebellion, he had been m friendly and 
fn.rmlmr intercourse with English offioeis, veiling his hatied 
under the suavity of his manners and thB lBvity of his speBoh. 

But as day dawned on Saturday, the 6th of June,* Wheelei 
juhb 6 waB startled by the leceipt of a letter fiom the 

ThB attack Nani Sahib, intimating that he was about to 

threatened attack the inti euchments. ThB supposed depai- 
turs of the Sipihis to Dehli had inspned the Greneial and his 


* Captain Mowhiay Thomson (“ Story of JIaiih|iiir 55 ) says that it was on 
Sunday the 7th, hut Colonel ‘Williams, who collated, all tliB evidence on ib- 
coid, says it is proved that thB mutineers returned to Ktfnhpih on the 6th. 
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companions with new hopes. Tt would be easy for them, they 
thought, in a little while, to drop down tD All&h&b&d But 
this pleasant dieam was now rudely broken. The reball ions 
soldiery weie returning to R&nhpur, stiengthsned in numbers 
by th.B rBtamars of the N&na, and still moie invigorated by the 
identification with the lebel causa of men of influence and 
eneigy, able tD keep togBthei the scattered atoms of levolt, and 
to oiganiSB a gieat movement against the English. The blow 
fell heavily upon the brave old Greneial, on soldiers and 
civilians, Dn officers and men; heavily upon all who clung to 
them foi piotBction TIibib was not an houi to bB lost. Foitli 
went tb b mandate for all the English tD concentrate themselvos 
within the inti enchments. The women and chilli Bn and non- 
combatants WBre aheady theie—and those on duty in tliB gar¬ 
rison, but many of the Sipahi officers had slept or watched in 
the Sipahis’ lmBS, and had gone thenCB to thBir own bunga¬ 
lows, and now they weie summoned without a momont’s pausD 
or respite to the earthworks, with no time to snatch a hasty 
mouthful of food, to collect a change of clothes for the moriow, 
and scarcely to apparel themselves for the woik of the day. 
Leaving then household gods, which thoy had hopBd slill tn 
pieservB, they obeyed, piDmptly, hut regretfully, the ordcis of 
their chief, and huriiBd into the mtrBnchmcnts. Soon every 
one was at his post. It was a miserable place for defensive 
purposes, but such as it was, the best dispositions were made 
for its defence And evBiy man biaced himself up for the work 
before him, with clenched teeth and a stBrn resolution to show 
what English manhood conld do to piBvail against the fearful 
odds to which it was opposed 

And whilst our people weie thus manning the several posts 
which had been rnaikad out for the defence of our 
feeble eaithwoiks, the enemy were surging on- Apprimdi urtho 
wards m confused numbeis towards th.B intrench- irmuy 
mBnts, but eager rather foi plundBi than for battlB, thoy turned 
aside to goigB themselves wrfcli the spoil, in city and canton¬ 
ment, which lay pi Dfusely at their uioioy, and to murder all Lhu 
defenDBless Christian people who fell in thBir way.* The question 

Tha Rai Pamphl at gives tlia Bth as the data of the return of 1Uo troops to 
Hanhpur, and thB 7th as thB date of the roepipt of the Naur's lcltur This 
might oxplani th B discrepancy, but Gap lam Thumsim speaks of the two inci¬ 
dents as synchronous, and Mi* Tievelynn adopts this view 
* tl An old gantlBman, supposed to be a merchant, with his wife and in a 
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Df pi opiiBtorship disturbed tliem little Not content with, the 
pillage Df the Faiinghis, many BnriohBd themselves at the 
expense Df then dwh countrymen, and some at least straight- 
way dessrtBd tlie ranks of the rebel army and made thBii way 
to then Dwn homes But enough remained, aftei all defections, 
thoroughly to invest oui position—and more, peihaps, than 
could be brought undei effectual command and conti d 1 Digan- 
isation,howBvei, was not wholly neglected. In the name of the 
N&na Sahib, promotions and appointments weie made m the 
aimy of the Peshwa The Subahdai, Tikd Smgh, who had been 
fiom thB commencement the most active piomotei of levolt, 
received the command of the cavaliy, with th.B rank of Geneial, 
whilst Jamadar Dalganjan Singh and Subahdar Granga Dm 
weie appointed to the command, as Colonels Df mfantiy regi¬ 
ments. The names Df these dignitaues will suggest the fact 
that the chief commands were given tD Hindus But, whether, 
as has beBn supposed, this piocaeded fiom the bBhef that “the 
boldest and most active Df the nrutmeeis WBre not Musalmans, 
but Hindus,”* or whether it wbib that the piejudices and pie- 
dilections of thB Maiatha Brahman, who was lecognised as the 
rebel leader, wiought stiongly m favour of his co-ieligiomsts, 
can only be conjectuied. 

For somB horns after the first alaim, the little garrison waited 
and waited, and theie was no sound of the 

mnunancrf thTBateuBd attack But about noon the booming 
of the cannon told that the euBmy had commenced 
then operations A lound-shot fi.om a nine-poundBi cam b into 
dui mtienchments, scaring and scattering a large party Df 
ladiBs and children, who weiB gatheied together outside the 
baiiacks. Then the bugle sounded, and oui fighting men got 
to their posts, and pieparBd themselves for the unequal conflict 
As the day advanced, shot aftei shot fiDm thB enemy’s guns 
was poured in with in01 Basing lapidity and deadliness of aim, 
and with the sound of evBry shot aiusB the sciearns Df the 

cbildien, one a boy of sixteen, the othei a little gill, on bBing found seci steel 
in a house near the dawk-bungalow, were shot in front ol it Foiu offics- 
wuteis, living in a house on the bank of a canal , tiieir house being set 
on firB ’ were obliged to abandon it, and wbib mmdered astlmy fled Another 
Euiopean [unknown) was shot by the tiDopeib, who wbtb indefatigable m 
theirsearch aftei Ohnstians CoZ Williams's Synopsis 

* See Mr Trevelyan’s mteiestmg volume, “ DawnporB” ThB suggestion 
u contained m □olonel Williams’s Synopsis of Evidence 
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women ani th.B children. On that first day Df the siege the un¬ 
accustomed horror tora down all baineis Df salf-i astramt But 
soon this human weakness, which vented itself in the shiill 
utterances of fear, passed away fiom these helpless ones , and in 
its place theie was an unnatuial stillness, more pathetic than 
the wailings of grief and the clamDiDUS outbursts Df teiroi. 

Then commenced a siege, the miseiiBS of which tD the be¬ 
sieged have never been exceeded m thB histoiy of 
the world. All the wonted tBiiDrs of a multitu- ThTsie 2 a 
dmous enemy without, of a feeble ganiSDn and B B 
Scant sheltei within, of the burden of women, and ohildi Dn, and 
siDk pBDple, with little tD appease their want or allay then 
sufferings, weie aggravated by the burning heat of the olimatB. 
The JunB sky was little less than a great canopy of fiie, tliB 
summer bieeze was as thB blast of a furnace. To touch the 
barrel Df a gun was tD reoDil as from red-hot non It was the 
season when European strength and Biiergy are evBr at tliBii 
lowest point Df depression, when military duty m its mildest 
foim taxes the poweis of Englishmen to the utmost, aud English 
women can do little morB than sustain life in a state Df languid 
repose, in shaded apartments, with all appliances at command to 
moderate the tempeiatui e and to mitigate the suffering But now, 
even under thB fierce mendian sun, this little band of English 
fighting men wbib evei straining to sustain thB strenuous activity 
of constant battle against fearful odds, whilst delicate women 
and fragile children were suddenly Dulled to enduro discomforts 
and pnvatiDns, with all the superadded miseries peculiar to the 
country and the climate, which it would have been hard to 
battle with, in stiDng health, under their native skies The 
morning ani evening baths, thB frequent changes of lanuont, 
the constant mmistiations of assiduous seivauts m flic smallest 
things, which arB the necessities of English life in India, were 
now suddenly lost to these helpless ones, and, to intensify the 
wretchedness, the privacy and seclusion so doai to them boomno 
only remembiances of the past Even amidst the loar of tlio 
cannon and the rattle of the musketiy, with doath around them 
in many ghastly shapes, the Idss of these privileges was nmrmgsL 
the heaviest of theii trials, for it violated all tho decanoias anil 
proprieties of life, and shocked thB modesty of theii womanly 
natuies. J 

To the English soldiei in India to be outmatched in numbers 
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is scarcely a discouragement. Ever since, a century before, 
ClivB had fought against heavy odds the great battle of Plassey, 
dut English forces had ever been outnumbered in the field, and 
yet they had fought their way to empire The overwhelming 
multitude of Sipihis which now encompassed our position at 
K&nhpiir, were kept at bay by the little handful of English 
soldiers that now manned dut feeble infer enchmBnta As men, 
all the mi ghty host of Hindus and Muhammadans which the 
N&nA S4hib SBnt against us werB utterly contemptible in our 
eyes Had the positions of thB two nations been reversed, had 
the English been outside these paltry earthworks, one rush 
would have carried the place, and the whole garrison would 
havB been put to the sword in an hour. There was nothing to 
keep the besiegers out of the intrenchmBnts but the contrast 
between the indomitable pluck of thB Few and thB flaccid 
irresolution of thB Many The besiBgers, who might havB 
relieved each other every hour, who might have bathed, and 
eaten, and smoked, and slept whilst their comrades were on 
duty, and SBnt any number of frBsh troops to the assault, shrank 
from a cIdsb encounter with our WBary people, overworked and 
underfed, ever labouring m the trenches, Bver undBr fire, with 
the clothes rotting on their backs, and the grime ..om the guns 
caking on their hands and faces. But, poor and despicable as 
the enemy were, they were rich and royal in their possessions. 
They had an immense wealth of artillery The KAnhpiir Mag¬ 
azine had sent forth vast supplies of guns and ammunition * 
And now thB heavy ordnance of the Government was raking its 
servants with a destiuctivenBss which soon diminished our 
numbers working in the trenches The English aitillBrymen 
dropped at their guns, until one after another the places of our 
trained gunners were filled by volunteers and amateurs, with 
stout hearts but untutored eyes, and the lighter metal of their 
guns could make no adequate response to thB heavy fire of their 
twenty-four pounders But wh.Bn the enemy nBared our para¬ 
pets, and sought further to molest us at cIdsb quarters, they met 
with such a rBCBption as soon put tlmm to panic flight 

In these encounters there was one man Bver conspicuous— 
evBr in the front of the battle—inspiring and animating all 


* And in addition to the guns and stores taken from the Magazine, were 
other supplies Df bobhfonndat theghaut, which were about tobB despatched 
to RArM 
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wlo Helved under him by bis lustious example This was 
Captain Moore, of the 32ni—a soldier of a com- DiipUJnMooie _ 
mandmg prBSBnce, light-hair blL and blUB-eyBd, 
whom nD toil cduIlL weaiy, no dangai oould daunt Wounded 
at Uib commencement of the siBgB, he went about with his 
arm m a sling, but the strong spmt within him defied pain 
Day and night he labouied Dn, now in th.B tiBnches, now 
heading desperate sDitiBS against thB enemy, but, BVen when ha 
ceased to hope, he neither famtBd nDi failed There was no 
greater heiDism than this English captain’s m all the wai fiom 
fiist to last—nD name moie WDithy than his to bB leooided m 
the rolls of dut English chivaliy 

But, though bvbi m the liBrDic annals of tho siege this fair- 
hairBd oaptam must hold the foiBinost place as thB Agamemnon 
Df thB dBfBnce, theiB wsie othBi heroic deeds than his woithy 
of distinguished leeord—other biave men whose names should 
find fitting mention m the pagB of histoiy ThBrB was Yibart, 
Major Df the 2nd Cavalry, who held the Eedan, slackening not, 
day Dr night, m his exeitions, and, though evoi uurlor tho 
meiciless file of the enemy, actiVB and lobust to thB last. Tliou> 
was Whiting, Oaptam of the Bengal EngniBDrs, who commanded 
at the north-west point of the mtionoliinents, a man of stout 
heart and clear biain TliBrB was Jenkins, Oaptam of tho 2nd 
Cavaliy, dBsciibed as “ onB of the bravest and best of mu 
paity,” who held Dne of our outposts bByond tho trenches with 
unflinching gallantry, till a bullet thi ough the jaws, from tliu 
musket of aSipahiwho was feigning death, brought his services 
to an agonising end Theie was Mowbray-Thomson, Subaltern 
Df thB 56th, who “had thB misBiable satisfaction” of avenging, 
on the spot, the death of his friend—a soldior evci tD ho found 
whBre danger was hottBst, of whose deeds tho world would 
have kuDwn moi b if any other pou than his had chronicled tlm 
evButs of the siBge, now holding, with a low folluworn, a 
pBilious ontpDSt, now heading a desperate surtio against merci¬ 
less odds, he exposed himself to death in every shape, but ho 
sBBmed to bear a charmed life.* And theie was his friend and 
comradB to tho last, Delafosse d! the 53rd, a young hero, equal 


* Mr Trevelyan very felicitously says of him, “ ThiB offleor [lid Ill's heat to 
lose a life which destiny seemed determined to prosurvo, in order tlial England 
might knew how, in tliBii exceeding diatiess, hei sons had not boon unmind¬ 
ful of tliBii ancient hououi ’ 

VDL. II R 
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to any feat of heroic daring Obb day a shot from the enemy’s 
battery had blown up a tumbril and set fire to the woodwork of 
thB carnagB, m thB placB where our ammunition was stored 
It was clearly SBBn, both by the insurgents and by our own 
people, that if the firB were not extinguished there would soon 
be a most disastrous explosion So the Sipihi batteries poured 
in a deadly stream of eighteen and twenty-four pound shot. 
But, unmoved by these messengers Df death, Delafosse went 
forth, threw himself down beneath thB blazing carnage, tore 
off thB burning wood with his hand, and, throwing dry earth 
upon the fire, stifled it before it could spiead. Then there was 
Sterling, thB dead shot, who, perched up m a sort Df crow’s-nBst 
on the bariack-wall, which DBlafosSB had improvised for him, 
picked off single Sipahis with unernng aim, and became a 
scDuige tD our assailants, and Jervis Df the Engineers, who, 
with indomitable pride Df race, refused to run from a black 
fellow, and was shot through the heart whilst walking across 
the Dpen m stern composure, with the pingings of the hostile 
bullBts, and the imploring ciubs of his comrades tD save himself, 
sounding m his ears There was Asha, too, the stout gunner 
from LakhnaD, who served his ninB-pounders, to the admiration 
of the whole garrison and tD thB terror of the besiegers, with 
unfailing courage and constancy from day to day, pouring m 
round after round with astonishing rapidity, and aftBr each 
discharge leaping Dn tD the heel of his gun, and, regardless of 
thB danger of exposure, taking a new sight, and dealing out 
new death m the direction most disastrous to the enemy. An d 
there werB many other soldiBra so gDDd and true m the hour 
of our great national need, that History deplores its insufficiency 
to do full justice tD the individual heroism of all the mighty 
defenders of those miserable works 

Nor were thBSe great and glorious manifestations of the con¬ 
summate bravery of our people confined to those 
Q cmnaSs° f who were combatants by profession. There were 
many in the intr Bn dements, not brBd tD arms, 
who started suddenly into stalwart soldiers. Among them 
werB some railway engineers, potent to do and strong tD endure, 
who flung themselves into thB work of the defence with un¬ 
stinting self-dBVDtiDn, and made manifest tD their assailants 
that they WBre men of the warrior castB, although they wore no 
uniforms on their hacks Conspicuous among them was Mr. 
Heherden, who was riddled with grape-shot, and lay for many 
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days, face downwaids, in BxtiBmB agony, whioh hB bora witb 
unmuimnring fortitude uutil dBath oauiB to his lelief* And 
not the lBast heroic Df that little band of Lbiobs was the station- 
chaplain, Mr Moncneff, who wBnt about ministering to thB 
slot and the wounded, offering thB consolations of lehgiDn to all 
who wbtb passing away fiom the scene, and with that “access 
of unexpected stiength 1 ’ dBiivBd fiom piayei sustained the 
toileis m the mtienchments, who turned aside fDi a little while 
from tliBir ghastly work to listen tD thB swBet piomises of thB 
GdspbI. 

And nevei sincBwai began, never “m the brave days Df old,” 
of which poBts delight tD sing, when women turned 
their hair mtD bow-stungs, has the WDild seen 
iiDblei patience and foititude than clotliBd thBlivBS 
and shone foith m thB deaths of thB wives and daughteis of the 
fighting-men of K&nhpur. No bow-strings weie used in this 
defence, dui ariDws wbib of anothBi land. They went forth 
fiom thB loaimg mouths of Dur guns in thB shapB of lound shot 
and giape and canister. But whBn thBSB missiles fell shoit, or, 
by lesson of thB damage done to dui pieces by the heavy 
artilleiy Df the enemy, could not bB used in the foim. fiom which 
they wbib issued fiom the expensB-magazine, the gentlewomen 
of EAnhpui gave up some of thB cherished cumponBnts of their 
fBminmB attue to lmpiovise the ammunition most needed \ It 
would takB long to tell in detail all the storiBS Df womanly self- 
devotion and patiBnt enduianoe and calm eouiagu waiting for 
thB end Among thesB heroines was Mis Mddib, the true- 
heaited wife Df thB leader of thB gamson. All the oflioois who 
fought undei him had fDi hei a tenderness Dtpial to liis own, and 
they “fitted up fDi her a little hut, madB of bamboo and covorod 
with canvas,” whBie “shB would sit foi lionis, biavely bearing 
the absence Df her husband while he was gone on some ponions 
enterpuse ” J Many othBis, perhaps, suffoiodmorB The pangs 
of child-hirtli came upon some in the midst of all this drear dis- 


* Not until the close of the siege “ He was earned on a maUrobS down Lo 
the boats, where he died.” 

f “In consequence of the irregnlauty of tho boia of the guiia, through Lhe 
damage inflicted npou them by thB Biiemy’s shut, thB canister ouuld not he 
driven heme, the women gavB ua then stockings, and, having tapped tile 
canistBis, wb ohaiged them with the contents uf lhe shoL-oasos— a spBoii's of 
oartndgB probably nevei heard of before.”— Mowh cty-Thomon’i Nan atm. 

% Mowbray-Tliemson’a NanatiVB 

R 2 
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comfort and painful publicity Some saw their cbildien slowly 
die m thBir aims, somB bad them swept away from their bi easts 
by the desolating £tb Df the enemy. There was no misBty 
which humanity could endure that did not fall heavily upon 
our English women. It was the lot of many only tD suffer. 
But those who weie not prostrate, or in cIosb attendance upon 
then nBaiest and clearest, moved about as sisteis of chanty, and 
were active in their ministiations Nor was therB wanting 
altogether the stalwart courage of the Amazon. It is lelated 
that thB wife of a private of the 32nd, named Bridget Widdow- 
son, stood sentry, sword m hand, for somB time over a batch of 
prisoners tied together by a ropB, and that the captives did not 
escapB until the fBminme guard had been leliBved by one of the 
othBi sex. 

After the siege had lasted about a west a giBat calamity befall 
the gainsDn. In thB two barraclis Df which I 

^VitoaEk 01 kavB spoken weie gathered tDgBthBr all the feeble 
and infilm, thB old and thB sick, the women 
and the children. One of the buildings, it has bBBn said, 
had a thatchBd roof, and, whilst all sDits Df projectiles and 
combustibles were flying about, its ignition could be only a 
question of time, EvBiy Bffort had been made tD cover the 
thatch with Iodsb tiles or bucks, but the protection thus affoided 
was insufficient, and one BVBmng the whole building was in a 
blazB. The BCBne that Bnsued was oue of thB most teinble m 
the entile history of thB siBge , for the sick and wounded who 
lay therB, tDD feeble and helpless to save themsalvBs, weie m 
peiil of being burnt tD death Td then oomiades it was a wDik 
of dangei and difficulty to iescub thBm, for thB enBmy,iejoicing 
in their success, poured shot and shell m a continuous stream 
upon the burning pile, which guided then fire through the 
darkness of thB night Two artillerymen only perished m the 
fiamBs But the destruction of the bairack was a heavy blow 
to thB besieged. It deprived numbeis of womBn and children 
Df all shelter, and sent thBm out houseless to lay day after day 
and night aftBr night upon the bare giound, without more 
sheltei than could be afforded by strips of canvas and sciaps of 
wine-chests, feeble defences against the olimate, which were 
soon destroyed by the unceasing fire of the enemy And theie 
was a worse result Bven than this. The conflagration destroyed 
all the resources upon which dut people had lelied foi the miti¬ 
gation of the sufferings of the sick and wounded. All our 
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hospital stoies and surgical instiuments wbib lost to us, and 
fiom that time Death and Pam had their way without anything 
to arrest the Dne 01 to soften th.B other 

There was another result Df this CDnflagiation, of which little 
or no notice has been taken by the chiDnicleis Df thB Siege. It 
has been naiiated tliat a few faithful Sip&his cast m then lot 
with their whitB Dfficeis, and accompanied them within the 
intrenchments It appeals that they werB told that they 
might find shelter m this bairack, and we may assumB that 
they litterBd down in the VBiandahs There was 
one old Native officer, thB Subahdar-Major Df thB Sin £ u 

2nd Cavahy, who fiom the first had airayed himsBlf against the 
mutineBis Df his regiment, and had received the lewaid Df his 
great loyalty to thB English m the wounds which he cauied off 
with him to the intrenchments And this rBwaid was soon 
supplemented by another. Death camB to the biave old Tnn.n 
whilst still olingmg to his foimBr masters Hb was killed in 
the early pait of the siBgB by a shell.* The 53id Regiment is 
stated tD have sent ten Native offioeis, with Faithful Sipdhis, 
into GrBnBial Wheelei’s camp All thB otliBi legiments CDntn- 
buted their quota to the garrison, and thcie is BvidBnoo that 
during the fust week of thB siBge they lendoied some soivicb to 
the English But, wliBn the baiiaok was dcstioyed, thoro was 
hd place for them Pidvisious wbib already falling shoit, and, 
although there was nD leason to inistiust them, it was l'elt that 
they weie rathBr an incumbrancB than an assistance So they 
werB told that they might depart, and as, although there was 
danger beyond thB intiBuchments, theiB was gieatei dangei 
withm them, thBy not reluctantly pBihaps turned thBir faces 
toWdiids their homes Some pBnshod by the way, some sue- 
oeBied m leaching their native villages, a few returned, aflor 
a tune, to the Bntish Damp, to detail their experiences of tho 
early days of the siege.f 

* Tlua is the man of whom previous mention lias bean made (page 2281 
ras the one Bipahi of the old duginced 2nd Oa\aliy that had been re-unliatetL 
It is to be hopBi that good piovision has beon madia tor the family of so brave 
a man and so faithful a seivant 

t “ The Major having gonB to inquire of General WheolBr what wo wore tD 
do, the lattei comB out and. Dideied us to occupy the hospital bairaoka ■ hB 
baii, ‘In such a barmok we shall not mauage to save our lives as’tho 
round shot will leach us from all sides.’ . Dn thB evening of the 9th ur 
iDlh, a hot round shot fell on our barrack and set it on file. On this ws 
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Day aftBr day passed, and, ever as dui littlB garrison waned 
WBakei and weaker, th.B file Df thB enemy giBw 
bottei and hotter With what temhla effect it 
told upon dui suffering pBoplB in the mtrBnch- 
ments, on hrave fighting men, on patient women, and on poor 
littlB children, has been nanatBd by one of thB survivois with a 
simplicity of pathos which goes stiaight tD "the heart. Incidents, 
which m oidmary times would have be Bn described with 
graphic minuteness Df detail, have been told m a few woids as 
events of such common ocounence, as scaiCBly tD have excited 
a sensation in the gaiiison If the “bar a satirb,” dt gieat lord 
of the distiiDt, to whom a few weeks before all Natives would 
have crouched, wbib shot dead in an instant, Dr thB commandant 
of a regiment, whose woid had been law to a thousand aimed 
men, were disabled by agonising wounds, it was the talk of the 
rntrenchments foi a quarter of an hour, and then a newtiagBdy 
brushed it away. In tiuth it did not much mattei at what 
moment death oame Happiest those, peihaps, to whom it came 
soonest. Hilleisdon, the Collector, who had negotiated the 
alliance with the Nana Sahib, fell a ooipse at the feet Df his 
young wife, with his entrails tom out by a round shot A. few 
days aftBiwaids she was lBlieved fiDm the ghastly memoues of 
her beieavement by a mBiciful fall of masomy, which killed hei. 
The Genaial’s son and aidB-dB-camp, Lieutenant WIlbbIbi, was 
lying wounded m one Df the boiiack-rooms, when, m the pie- 
sence of his whole family, father, mothBi, and sistsis, a round 
shot bDDmBd into the apartment, and earned off th.B young 
soldiBr’s hBad Another iDund shot stiuck up splmteis into 
Major Lindsay’s face, gashing and blinding him. He lmgeied 
Dn in daiknBss and in agony for some days, attended by his 


left it, and Concealed ourselves for the mghi m a nullah not fai distant” 
“¥a held the hospital banacks from the 5th to the 9th or lDtli, ve left 
heoausB thB house caught fire from thB enemy’s slmt I behove the shot 
■was wrapped in BomB inflammable matenal, which, catching the thatched 
TOof, soon became a blaze,”—Reposition of Bhola Khan, Strain, 53rdNative 
Infantry') “The bail Emirs caught file about four o’clock pm, Dn the Sth 
Dr lDth The Mbjdi then told us lie could do nothing foi us, tliBrB being 
an order of Q-eneial WhetlBi prohibiting any Native horn enteiing the in- 
tienchment He thBiefore lecommEnrlBd us to piovide for diu own safety 
. The wholB paity then left the hospital harnick ’’—{Deposition of Bam 
Balcsh , Fay-Haualdar, 53td Native Infantry ) The number ol tliese Sipalua 
is supposed to have been about eighty or a bundled, with a eonsidBiahle pro¬ 
portion of Native officers 
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wifB, when Death took him, and she soon followed Colonel 
Williams, Df the 56th, hBing disabled by a wonud eaily in the 
siege, died of apoplexy from snnstiDke, leaving his wife and 
daughters m the mtienohments The fDimer, shot m the face 
and frightfully disfigured, lay foi same days, tended by her 
wounded daughter, until death camB to thB suffenng widow’s 
rBhef Colonel Ewait of the 1st, who would havB takan an 
active part in tha defence if he had beBn spared, was disabled 
at an Barly period, but lmgeiBd thiDUgh the siBge, attended by 
his admirable wife, only to be biutally muidBied at the end 
Df it Captain Halliday was shot dead eariying fiom the 
barracks tD the mtienchments a little hoise-SDUp, which he 
had begged for his famishing wife. Thus many of Wheelei’s 
chmf officers were iBnderBd powerless for good by thB un¬ 
ceasing fire of thB enemy, whilst the old GrBneial himself 
issued ordeis fiom the shelter of the bairacks, but was SBldora 
capable of taking part in the active duties of the defence In 
bitterness of spmt he saw his ganison diminishing Bvery day 
bBfDie his Byes. ThBiB was a wbII a littlB way outside the 
inti enchments, which served as the geneial cemetery of the 
Christian people, and night after night the camagB o± the day 
was cairiBd to this univeisal mausoleum And theie wero some 
who died hopelessly, though not m the flesh ; for the honors of 
the siege weie gieatBi than they could bear, and madness fell 
upon them, peihaps as a meiciful dispensation 

It is impossible tD compute the aggregate Df death which our 
people dealt back tD the enemy m lBtmn for these 
visitations. It is known that m thB space of thiee ° f 

weeks the English consigned to th.B well two 8 nsmy 
hundiBd and fifty of their party. The number of bodies buried 
by the rusuigents, di devouied by thB vultuies and jackals, musb 
havB been counted, if Bver counted at all, at this amount many 
times told. If hands wei b scarce m thB mtrenchments, muskBts 
weie not, and eveiy man stood tD his woik with some spaic 
pieces leady-loadei, which he fired with such rapidity that the 
enemy marvelled when they thought of what was supposed to bo 
the numhBr of dut ganison. But it was not only from tho 
intienchments that death WBnt foith tD gieot our nSBailants. 
Incidental allusion has been made to our outposts. Theio was 
a row Df unfinished barracks at one corner of our position, which 
it was Df immense importance to ns to possess, in whole or in 
part, lest the enemy should hold thBm against us, and makB 
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sad havoc within our mis arable Baithwoiks. ThsrB weiB in all 
eight of thaSB buildings. Two thB English contiiveiL to occupy, 
anihstwBBn these two was a thud, with thB well attached in 
which we hnued cur dead, and which we savBd fiom thB grasp 
of thB BnBmy From the sheltBr which we thus held, and which 
mnsthavB givBn good command ovbi two sides of our intrenched 
position, oni people poniBd in a deadly fiiB on the insurgents, 
whenever they appioachBd our works. Conspicuous among thB 
defenders of these outposts, as has aliBady been told, WBre 
J enkms and Mowbray-Thoms on, and to these good names should 
bB added that of Lieutenant Grlanville, of the 2nd Bengal Euro¬ 
peans, who held with sixtBBn men “Numbei Two” barrack, 
descubed as thB kBy of oui position, until hB was incapacitated 
by a dangeious wound.* Eiom the baiiacks, or oaicasses of 
hanacks, thus gallantly held, such punishment was inflicted 
upon thB enemy, as, bvbu aftei a lapsB of years, could not bB 
lemBmbeiBd by any onB living to look back upon it without a 
shudder Hbib was the haidest work, and hence camB the 
greatest camagB f Any advBntuious Sipahi coining within thB 
leach of our hAbs 01 muslcBts, paid the penalty of his audacity, 
and nevBr troubled us or disported himsBlf anymoiB. Some¬ 
times, if a favourable opportunity piBSBntei itself, om littlB 
gamsons made bold salliBS into thB opeu, spiking thB enemy’s 
guns and cutting off all who fBll in then way It was not of 
much use, foi, whetliBi guns weie spiked dt men wbib killed, 
therB wbib so many of both m the background, that thB loss was 
scarcely felt for a moment Indeed, thB ranks of the besiegers 
wei b leciuitBd fiom time to time, as the siegB went on, amongst 
otheis by the Sipakis fiom Azamgaih,| and the new hands wbib 
often found to be bBttBi than thB old Td us, on thB othBi 
hand, the loss of oveiy man was a gnevous calamity, for we 
waited and waited for succours that ubvbi camB, and though 
sometiniBS oui pBDplB wbib stimulated by thB belief that firing 


* Hb was succeeded in the command by M o wbiay-Thomaon 
t “ The oideis given to us wbib not to suriBndBi witli om Uvbs, and wb did 
dui 1 best tD obBy them, though it was only by an amount of fatiguB that in 
thB lBtiospect now seems scarcely possible Id have been a fact, and by thB 
peipetiaticn of such wholesale) oainagB that nothing could havB justified but 
the instinct of self-pi eseivaliDn, and, I trust, the equally strong detBimina- 
tion to Bheltei the women and childien to thB last moment”— Mowfoay- 
Thomson 

t ThB 17th Native Infantry 
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was to Id a heard, in tha distance, intimating tha appiDacb of 
lBinforcemants, thay war a scan iliiven "back again upon cLis- 
appomtment and despau. 

The incidents Df one day much, lasembled these of anothei, 
both in what was dene and what was suffered Few landmaiks 
broka the uniformity of that giBat expanse Df gloiious disaster 
OnB day, Ldwbvbi, at Kdnhpui, as m ethei places wheie the 
grant stiuggle for empiiB was going on, differed fiom the lest, 
for it was the cBntenaiy Df the battle Df Plassey 
On thB piBYieus night thBie had been signs of JunB a3- 
extiaeidmary activity in the BUBmy’s lanks, and Cl “Kg* of 

a meditated attack Dn Dur outpDsts had been 
thwaited by Mddib’s feitility of ibsduicb * and as the morning 
of the 23id dawned upon Kanhpui the insuigBnts, stimulated 
to, thB utmost by thB associations of thB day, came out in 
full fDioe of Hdisb, Foot, and Aitillery, flushed with tho 
thought of CBitain success, to attack both our outposts and oui 
mtiBnchments If the whole stiength of the Nana’s force 
was nDt brought forth tD sunound us on this mBiuoiablo day, 
all its components were fully repiBsentei And there was a 
stein resolution, in many cases strengthened by oaths on the 
GangBS-watBr oi thB Koidn, to destioy thB English oi to die m 
thB attempt. ThB excitement Df all branches of the lBbel-army 
was at its highest pitch. The impetuosity of the Cavalry far 
excBBded thBii disci etion, for they galloped forward furiously 
within l Bach of oui guns, and met with such a reception, that 
many horses wbib left ndBiless, and the tioopeis who escaped 
wheeled round and ffed m feaiful confusion Tho Infantry, 
more cautious, lmpiovised moving ramparts to sholtcr their 

* The following lllustiative anecdote, toll by Muwbiay-Tlininson, claims 
insertion in this place “ Wa saw the Puudis gatheiing to this position fiom 
all puts, and, fearing that my little baud would bo altogether ovorpowoiud 
by numbers, I sent tD Captain Modiq for didis men The answsi was 110 L 
altogether unexpected. ‘Not one could be spaiertl’ Slioitly afterwards, 
however, the gallant captain came across to mu in company with LioutonanL 
Delafosse, and Iib said to me, ‘ Thomson, I think I shall tiy a new dodgu, wq 
are going out into the open, and I shall give tho wold of command (is though 
□urpaity werB about to commence an attack’ F mill with they sallied ouL 
Mooie with a sword, DelafDsso with an empty musket. TIib captain vooifu- 
rated tbB words, ‘Number oub to tho fiont.’ And hundreds of ammunition 
pouches lattled on thB bayonet sheaths as our couiagBous foes vaulted out 
fiom the covui affoided by heaps of lubbish, and rushed into tho safer quarters 
pieseutcd by thB banaok walls ” 
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skirmishers, "by rolling "before them as they advanced hug a hales 
of cotton; hut dui gunswere too well seivedto snffar this device 
tD he of much hsb to the enemy, for squib well-directed shots 
from om hattanes SBt fire to these defences, and the meditated 
assanlt was defeated hefoiB it had developed itself into action. 
ThB attack on th.B outer baiiacks was equally unsuccessful. 
ThB enemy swaimed beneath oui walls, but wbib saluted with 
sd hot a fire fiDm Mowhray-Thomson and his companions, that, 
m a little timB, the SBVBntBen had laid one more than their 
number dead at the dooiway of th.B barrack. ThB giBat assault 
of the CentBnaiy of PlassBy, which was to have humbled the 
Fannghls to the dust, and to have lBVBngBd thB victory of 
Clive, was in thB issub a disastrous failuiB ThB Bnemy bBggBd 
to be permitted tD buiy their dead, and the remains Df their 
cotton-bales seiVBd tD stop the gaps m the earthworks of the 
English. But therB was a morB deadly foB than this weak and 
disor deied crowd of Hindus and Muhammadans tD be encountered 
by our distressed people, and the Nana Sahib saw another 
source of victoiy than that which lay m the number of his 
fighting niBn. 

For hunger had begun to gnaw our little gaiiison. Food, 
which in happier times would have bBBn turned 

Ap Kmf ° f fr Dm wrih disgust, was seized with avidity and 
devoured with relish To the flesh-pots of thB 
bBsiBged no cainon was unwelcome A stiay dog was turned 
into soup An old hoisB, fit only foi thB knackers, was con¬ 
verted into savoury meat And when glorious good fortune 
biought a Brahmani bull within the flie of our people, and 
with difficulty thB carcase of the animal was hauled into thB 
mtrsnohments, thBiB was ibj Dicing as if a victoiy had been 
gained But m that fieiy month ut JunB the agoniBS of thirst 
werB Bven greater than thB pangs of hungBr The well fiom 
which our scant suppliBS of water wbtb drawn was a favDuntB 
mark for the Sipahi gunners. It was a service of death to go tD 
and fro with thB bags and buckets which brought the priceless 
moisture to thB lips of our famished people. Stiong men and 
patient WDmBn thirsted in silence, but the moans of the wounded 
and the wailings of thB childien it was pitiable to heai. The 
bheeStiBS, or professional watBi-caiiieis, wbtb soon slam m the 
BXBiciSB of their calling, and than English soldiers addressed 
themSBlves to the hazaidous WDik of mimstenng at the well. 
A brave-heaited civilian, John Mackillop, appointed himseli 
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captain of the wall, and, aftBi a weak of this hazaidous saivice, 
was shot down at his post. As lie lay dying, his oaie was still 
for thoSB in whose cause he had yielded up his life, and ha 
besought, almost with his last breath, a stander-hy to cairy the 
precious fluid tD the lady tD whom it had bBBn promised And 
so as day by day our peDplB were wasting under theso dire 
penances of hunger and thirst, the hopes of tliB Nana grew 
highei and higher, and hB knew that the end was approaching. 

ThrBe weeks had now neaily passed away since tliB investment 
had commenced—thiBB weeks of such misery as 
few, since soiiow entered the woild, have avei been TllB Da r itl ^ fttltm 
condemned to suffer. No reinforcements had come lin ° ar ' 
to their assistance The lDDked-for aid from below scorned 
now to be a gum delusion. Their numbers weio feaifully 
lBduced. Their guns weie becoming unserviceable. Their 
ammunition was nearly expended, and starvation was staring 
them in the facB To hold their position much longei was 
impossible. To cut theii way out of it, with all those womon 
and childien, was equally impossible. The shadow ol a 
great despmr was over tliBm. When thus, as it wore, at the 
last gasp, theie came to them a message fiom the Nan a Sahib, 
brought by the hands of a Chnstian woman. It was on a slip 
of papei m the handwiiting of AzImullah, and lb was addressed 
"to the subjects of H 01 Most Gracious Majesty Queen Vic¬ 
toria.” “All thosB who are m no way connected”—so the 
document lan—“with the acts of Lord Dalhousie, and are 
willing to lay down thBir aims, shall lBceive a safe passage to 
AllsMbad ”* 

There was not a soldier m garrison who did noL recoil from 
the thought of sunendei—who would not liavo died with 
swoid or musket m hand iath.Br thau lay down his anus at the 
feet Df the tiBacliBiDUS Maiathd Su Hugh WliBolor lifted up 
his voice against capitulation To the English G on oral the 
bitterness of death was as nothing to the dishonour of abandon¬ 
ing his post Hb had not yet given up tliB hope of ruliof from 
the lower countiy, and he mistrusted the Ndna of Bitliur. The 
younger officeis wero all for fighting it out to tlio last; hut 

* ThBiB are contrny statemants Tvith rBBpect to tlia identity of tlio intifl- 
sengBr Some say that it was Mrs, Greenaway, some Mis, Jacobi Mr. Tro- 
YBlyan apsaks of it ns an “impoitant pomt ” But I ennnot say llmt I think 
it is of much use to discuss, di of consBipiBncD to determine, the question 
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Mootb and Whiting, wham ths Gensral consult si in this con- 
■junctuie, reluctantly declared themselves in favour of capitu¬ 
lation. They had no thought for themselves Had there been 
only men m th.B mtrenchments, they would havB counselled 
and clung to th.B nohler and th.B manlier cduisb But when they 
thought of the women and ohildien, and of what might befall 
them in ths hands of the enemy, they turned hopefully to 
whatevBi piomised deliVBiance from the honois of the past 
and the giBatei honois that might be m the futuie. Theie 
was, too, a great crowd of sick and wounded, who could not be 
abandoned, and yet who could not bB caniBd off in the facB of 
an opposing enemy. Sd tliB ovBitures of Nana Sahib wbib not 
rejected, and thB messenger cairiBd back to the BnBmy’s Damp 
an announcement that WheelBi and his chief o fide bis werB 
deliberating upon the offei that had been madB to them 

Next morning (there was then an armistice) Azfmullah and 
ab Jawala-Parshad piBSBntBd themselves near our 
™ Bab rntrenchments, and Captain Moore and Whiting, 
accompanied by Mr. Roche, the Postmaster, went out with full 
poweis to treat with thB emissaries of the Nand. It was then 
proposed that thB Biitish should suirendei thBir foitr&Bd 
position, their guns, and then tieasuie, and that they should 
maich out with their arms and sixty rounds of ammunition in 
each man’s pouch. On his pait, the Nana was to afford them 
safB conduct to the uvei side, and sufficient carnage foi thB 
conveyance thithei of thB women and thB children, the wounded 
and the sick Boats wbib to be in readiness at thB gh&t to 
cairy them down the Granges, and supplies of flour (somB added 
11 sheep and goats also ”) werB to bB laid m tor the sustenance 
of the party during the voyagB to All&habad. These pioposals 
wbib committed to paper and given to Azunullah, who laid 
them befDie his chief, and that afternoon a horseman from thB 
rebel camp brought them back, saying that the N&nfi, had 
agreed to them, and that oui pBoplB were to evacuate thB m- 
trenchmBnts on that VBiy night. 

Against this Wheeler protested, and thB draft-treaty was 
returned with an intonation that it was impossible to march 
out until the morning ThBn the enemy began to gasconade 
and to endeavour to intimidate oui pBoplB They might as well 
have threatened to move the Himalayahs Dundii Pant, N&nd 
Sahib, sent word that h.B knew exactly the state of oiu defences, 
the condition of our guns, and the scarcity of oui provisions, 
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tbathswDuld open fire at ones upon Durwietchad place of refuge, 
and that in a few clays not a man would loe alive Whiting 
and Mowbiay-Thomson went out to meet the Bithur emissanes, 
and the former replied, as became a lion-heaited Englishman, 
that they might cany Dur mtienchments, if they could, that 
IhBir soldieis had generally shown greator alacrity m retmng 
from than m advancing towards our foitifications, and that we 
had, at all BVBnts, abundance of powdei m oui magazine to 
blow up both aimies together. This determined language had 
its effect The Nana consented to wait till the rnoiiDW. And 
a gentleman named Todd, who had been his English tutor, 
caiiiBd thB tieaty Id thB Kajah’s quaitBis, at the Savada Koti, 
and obtained his signature to it 

ThB N&na is lBpiesBnted to have bBen very courteous to his 
old pieceptoi It was the time, indeed, for serenity of manner 
and suavity Df demeanour—nay, indeed, fDi kindly and compas¬ 
sionate utterances and mollifying assurances So, also, when 
Jaw&la-Parshid, with two otheis, went dvbi as hostages to the 
British mtiBnchments, bB blandly condoled with the British 
commandei, expieased his son ow that the old General should 
havB suffeicd so much—that aftei half a ccntuiy of service with 
thB Sipahi Aimy of the Company they should turn against him 
at thB close nf his life But God bo piaised, it was now all 
over—delivoiaucB was at hand Eveiy card would be taken 
that thB English gentlemen and theii families should not bB 
molested on tliBir way tD the nvor And the companions of 
Jawala-Paishad talked to others in the sam,B polito and almost 
obsequious stiam. That night oui guns weic made over to tho 
enemy, and some of tho old Golandaz of tho Company weic 
placed m charge of them. 

Sd forth fiom then lntrenchments, m tho oaily morning, 
went the lemnant of oui ganiSDn, with the 
women and the children, who had outlived tho ,rU ti J p r ^ut I> ^ 
honois ot the siege—gaunt and ghastly, m tat- j U nea7 
tored garments, emaciated and enfeebled by want, 
worn by long sufleiing, some wounded and scarred with the 
indelible maiks of the battle upon them. Tho river was distant 
only a mile from our starting-point. But tD them it was a 
long and a wretched joumBy. Tho woundBi wbvb carried 
mostly m palanquins. The women and children went in rough 
native huUoclr-carnages or on the backs of elephants, whilst 
the able-bodied marched out on foot with but little semblance 
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Df martial airay, Modi a as aver in the van, and Vital t "bringing 
np tt.B iBai of the funaial procession. TIib veteian WIibbIbi, 
witt Ins wife and iaughteis, is said tD havB walked down to 
the boats * With. what faith and hopa within him, the poor 
□Id man turned his face towaids tha ghaut, Ha alone who reads 
thB SBCiBts of all haaits evei knew But therB waie many m 
that woe-bBgona tram who, although theiB was no sunshine on 
their faces, had glimmerings m than heaits of a peaceful futuie, 
and who weie fain. to cany with them as they went such of 
then household gods as they had savad fi.Dm the gieat wiack, 
oi littla memDiials Df thB past, lelics, peihaps of SapaitBd 
fuends, to be tieasurad aftBr long yeais m the old h.Dm.0 beyond 
tbo seas LittlB was all thBy could take with thorn, weighed 
against what thBy had left behind , pal ants, husbands, wives, 
biotheis, &ist bis, clnldien, fuends The beautiful had laft their 
beauty, the young had left then youth, m those battered 
banacks, and even the childien had old and wizened faces, 
which told that they had lived long yeais in the last unsalable 
month. 

The plaCB of ambaikatiDii was known as the Sati Chaoia Grhaut, 
so called fiom a mined village haid by which boiB that name 
Tha load lan across a wooden budge, painted whitB, which 
lemmdad a travallei, who afterwards visitBd the spot, “ of a bit 
m a Suiiev common.”f Ovai this bridge they defiled down into 


* Tins is veiy distinctly stated liy Mowbray-Tliom&on “Pool old Sir 
Hugh "WheelBi, Lis lady, and daughteis, walked down to the boats ” Other 
accounts, pf a moie euciunstaiitial, but peiliaiis nDtm01 b tiustw01 thy chaiactei, 
indicate tLat the ladies weie conveyed to the ghaut on an elephant, and that 
the Deneial himself went m a palanquin This 19 the statement Df Mi Tic- 
\elyan, who veiy caiefullj collated all the evidence that has beBn pioduccd 
Colonel Williams, in Ins synopsis, snjs, “ Hdsnn. KMn, the ndei oi Grencial 
Wlicelci’s elepuant, after taking Lady Wlmlei and her two daughteis to thB 
fii&t boat on the line, lLtumed fur the Seneial, whom meeting on the way 
mounted on a galloway, lie likewise conveyed to the boats” The Ohnstian 
wife of a musiLian of tlie 5 Gtli lcgunent, named Biadshaw, says “ General 
Wheeler coma la&t in a palki (pnlanqpiin) ThBy coined him into thB water, 
near the boat He said, ‘ Daily me a little furthei towaids tha boat,’ but thB 
Sawiir said, ‘ Ho, get out here |9 As the G-eneial got out of the pdlki, head 
foremost, a SawSi gave him a cut with. Ins swoid in thB neok, and lie fell into 
the watei My son was killeineai him I saw it, alas I alas 1 ” Another 
statement is “ The Geneial and some officers weie on elephants—Mrs Wheeler 
was in a palki 19 Tlie iuither thB investigation is pinsUBd, tliB greater thB 
uncoitaiuty that is left upon thB mind This is given as another instance of 
the difficulty of extiacting the Iruth fiom a mass of conflicting evidence 
f Mr Tiovelyan “ Story of Cawnpore 99 
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a ravinB, -which led past the compounds of soma Df oui English 
residences to thB ghaut ou thB nvBr-siie, Near the ghaut was 
a Hindu temple," known as thB TemplB of Hard§o, ci the Fish¬ 
erman’s Temple, a stiucturB of somewhat fanciful and not 
unpicturBSquB design The incidents of this mile-maich were 
not many ThB Sipahis, as our wretched people huddled on 
towards the rivBi, sometimes crowded lound and talked tD their 
old DfficBis, utteung woids of admuation or of oompassion, 
which weie not wholly feigned But, as evBiywheie the Sip&hi 
stands out as a living inconsistency of thB strangest kind, no 
onB can iBad with suipuse any stoiy lllustiating thB malignant 
and ciubI hatiBd that, at the same timB, burned m the bosoms 
of some who had once seived m oui lanks Among thDSB who 
left the lntiBnchments on that JunB morning wbib Colonel and 
Mis Ewart, a biave and good man, with a wife evBiy way 
worthy of him He, sorely wounded, was earned Dn a bed cr 
littBi, and thB lady walked anxiously beside him. But thair 
pi ogiess was slow, they fell m the lear befoie they had 1 Bached 
thB budgB, and somB Sipahis of his own regiment—the 1 st— 
SBBing his helpless condition, thus severed fiom his coun¬ 
trymen, came up tD him and taunted him. Ordering the littBi 
to bB placed on the giound, they mocked and mimicked him, 
saying, “ Is not this a fine paiadB, Oolonel f is not the legnnBiit 
wbII di Bssed up ? ” Saying which, they fall upon him with their 
swords and killed him, and, though soniB made piofession of 
not slaying women, Mrs Ewart was presently cut down, and 
lay a ccipsB beside the body Df her husband 

That thB boats wbib leady on thB river-side had been ascer¬ 
tained by a Committee of om own people, and, when the dieary 
piocession lBachBd thB appointed place of embarkation thB 
uncouth vessels wbib seen a little way m thB stieam m shallow 
watei, fin it was thB close of the dry season, and thB hvbi was 
at its lowest The boats wbib the oidinaiy eight-oaied budge- 
lows of the ODuntry—ungainly structures with thatched roofs, 
looking at a distance like floating hay-stacks, and mto thesB 
onr people now began to crowd without order Dr method, even 
the women with childien m their arms, with but little help 
fiom others, wading knee-deep in the water, and scrambling as 


* “ Small but m good lepnir, resembling nothing so much as thoss summer 
houses of a ccntuiy back, which at the comers of old houses overhang Dutch 
canals and suburban English bye-ways ”—Trevelyan 
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they best could up the sides of the vassals. It was nine o’clock 
before the whole weie embarked, and some, HeavBn only knows, 
for their voices arB SBaled, may have breathed more freely as 
tlmy awaitBd the friendly order to push off and to drop down 
the stream towards th.B gieat goal of their ultimate deliverance. 
But there were those on the nver banks—thosB even m the 
boats themselves—who had far other thoughts, far other ex¬ 
pectations Every boat that had been prepared for our people 
was intended to be a human slaughter-house They had not 
gonB down to the banks of a friendly liver that was to float 
them to safety They had been lured to the appointed shambles, 
there to bB given up tD cruel death 

So foul an act of tieachBry the world had never SBen. Thind-ft 
Pant, Nan4 Sahib, the adopxed son of th.B last of the Peshwas, 
had studied tc some puipose th.B eaily history of his race He 
knew how the founder of the Maiatha Empiie—th,B head of 
the gieat family who had been the mastBis of the Peshwas— 
had, under false pretext of friendly embiaoe, dug his vaknak*' 
into th.B bowels of the Muhammadan Bnvoy, and gained by 
foulest treaoheiy what he could not gam by foicB The vaknak 
was now rBady—the vaknak of a thousand claws—m the hands 
of the man who aspiied to be the founder of a new or renovated 
Maiatha Empire. Day after day, week after week, thB English, 
with then little hand of fighting men, had defied all the 
stiength of this new confederacy, aided by the moial and 
material help of oui lessons and Dur resomces, and now the 
enBmy, undei the gaib of a nBW-horn fuendship, was hiding 
thB cruel weapon that was to destroy them EvBiythmg wag 
ready foi the great carnage Tantia Topi, who had been ap¬ 
pointed master Df the CBiemcniBS, sat enthroned on a “ chahutra,’ 1 
01 platfoim, of a Hindu templB, and issued his orders to big 
dependants. Azfmullah, also, was theie, and the hiBthien of 
thB Nana, and Tik4 Smgh, the new Cavalry General, and others 
of the-leadmg men of the Bithur party And many Zemindars 
from the districts, and merchants and Ibssbi people from the 
city, are said to have gone foith and tD have lined the rivei 
hanks to see the exodus of the English, not knowing what was 


[* A “T.flmak,” or “vagnak” is a weapon mada of five lings, to each o 
which is attached a steel olaw, like that at a tiger The ungs fit thB fingerf 
of the hand, and the claws lie concealed m the palm, till the moment foi 
Btuking anives.—Er B M] 
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to coma, and not all, perhaps, lejDicing in our humiliation. It 
looked like a great holiday show. Scarcely is a more animated 
scene to be witnessed on ihe hanks of the Thames on the day 
Df Dur gieat national boat-race. And it was something Bven 
more than this, foi theie was a gieat nnlitaiy display. The 
soldiery had gone out in force—Hoise, Foot, and Artillery ; and 
the trDopBrs sat thBir hoiSBS, with their faces turned towards 
the liver, as though anxious fDi the sport tD begin. And tlieii 
patience was not lung tiled. The signal had been given, and 
the butoheiy was to commence.* 

No soonei WBre our people on board the boats, than the foul 
design became apparent. The sound of a bugle was heard. 
The Native boatmen clambered over the sides of the vessels and 
sought thB sborB. Then a muiileious fiio of grapeshot and 
musket-balls was opened upon the wietched passengBis fioin 

* As Tfintia Topi is hors stated to liavB been the foieniDst agent in tins 
hellish walk, it will interest the reader to see themastei-hutchei’s own accouut 
of the bntclieiy. “The N.tn4,” he tleclai i>d, “got a female who had been cap- 
tuiei lmtoie to write a letfcei to General Wheeler to this effect that the 
Sipahis wnuld not obey his orders, and that, it hB wished, he (the Nan4) 
would gBt boats and convey lum and those with him m Hi 0 intienchment as 
fai as A1141iab4d An answer ceuub from tho General that he approved Df 
this ariangement, nnd tlie same evening the General SBiit the N4n4 something 
over one lao of lupeBs, anrl authonsed him to keep the amount The follow¬ 
ing day I went and gob leady forty boats, and having caused all the gentle¬ 
men, ladies, and cluldion to get into tho boats, I started them off to A1141)4b4d 
In the mean while, the whole aimy, artilloiy mcludi-d, having got ready, 
anivBdattlie uvei GangBS The Sipahis jumped into tho water, and com¬ 
menced a massacre of all the men, women, and oluldrBn, and set the boats 011 
fire. They destroyed thirty-nine boats, one, liowover, escaped as fai as II4I4 
Knnkai, hut wns there caught, and brought hack to Kduhpiir, and all on 
hoard of it destroyed Four days after this thB N4n4 said ho was going to 
Bitlnii, to keep the anniversary of his mothui’s death ’’ This statement is at 
least partially true, and it might he suggested that tlie signal which T4ntui 
Topi was seen tD give was, according to liis statement, a signal to start tlie 
boats On this ppint, however, witnesses were examined anu cross-BxaminLd 
with the snmB result One said, "Limy pieseuce and hearing T&utia Topf 
sent fai Tik4 Singh, Sulialidtir of 2nd Cavuliy, known as a Genuial, and gave 
him oidBrs to rush into tli b water and spaio mine,* Another said, “I was 
standing concealed in a coniBr, close to where Tdntia Top! was seated, and I 
heard lum tall Tfka Singh, a Subahdur of tlm 2nd Cavalry, who was known 
as the General, to order the Snwors to go into Hie water and put an end to the 
Europeans, and accordingly they rushed into tlie river and imudered thorn. 
DthBr witnesses spoke distinctly to the samD effect; one man adding, "All 
orders regarding the mnssacie, issued by tliB Ni'mfl, wore canied into execution 
by Tintia Topi’.’ 9 I do not think that them can be the least doubt of the 
guilty activity of Tantia Topf in this foul doed. 

VDL. II S 
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both banks of the rivei, and presently the thatch Df the bu3ge- 
rows, cunningly ignited by hot cmdeis, buist into a blaze. 
There was then only a choice of cruel deaths for Our dear 
Christian people. The mBn, or the foremost amongst them, 
strenuous in action to the last, leaped overboard, and strove, 
with shoulders to thB hulls of the boats, to push them into mid¬ 
channel But the bulk of the fleet lBrnamei immovable, and 
the conflagration was spreading. The sick and wounded were 
burnt to death, or more mercifully suffocated by the smoke; 
whilst the stionger women, with childien m then arms, took tD 
the river, to be shot down in the water, to be sabied in the 
stream by the mounted tioopers, who rode in after thBm, to he 
bayoneted Dnieachmgland, ortD bB made captives, and leserved 
foi a later and more ciuel immolation The fewest words are 
Imre the best. 1 should have little taste to tell the foul details 
of this foul slaughter, even if authentic paiticulais weie before 
me. It i& better that they should remain in the obscurity of an 
unceitam whole ; Bnough that no aspect of Christian humanity, 
not the sight of the old Greneral, who had neaily numbered his 
fouiscore years, nor of the little babe still at its mother’s hi east, 
laised any feeling of compunction or of pity in these butcheis 
on the liver-side. It sufficed that there was Christian blood to 
he shed. 

Whilst this tenible scene was being acted at the ghaut, the 
Nana Sahib, having full faith m the malevolent activity of his 
lieutenants on the uvei-bank, was awaiting the issue in his 
tent on thB cantonment plain. It is 1 elated of him that, unquiBt 
m mind, Iib moved about, pacing hitliei and thither, in spite 
of the indolence of his habits and the obesity of his fiamB. 
After a while, tidings of the progress of the massacie weie 
brought to him by a mounted tiooper. What had been passing 
within him during those morning horns no human pen can 
leveal. Perhaps some slight spasm of remorse may have come 
upon him, or he may have thought that bettei use might he 
made of bdihb of our people alive than dead. But, whether 
moved by pity or by ciaft, he sent orders hack by the messenger 
that no more women and children should bB slain, but that not 
an Englishman was to he Mt alive So thB mnideiers, after 
butoheung, or tiying to butchei, the 1 emu ant of our fighting 
men, stayed their hands and ceased from the slaughter; and a 
number of weaker victims, computed with probablB accuracy at 
a huniied and twenty-five, some solely wounded, some half 
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diDwnel, all chipping with the water of the Granges and be- 
gnmed with its mud, wbib earned back in custurly to Kanhpui, 
by the way they had come, Bnvying, pBihaps, those whoso 
destiny had. been already accomplished. 

But among the men—survivors of the Kanhpur gairison— 
were some who battled bravely for their lives, 
and sold them dearly. Stiong swimmers took to 
the nvei, but often sank in the leddenQd water e 
beneath the fire of their pursueis; whilst others, making 
tDwaids the land lower down the stream, stood at bay on bank 
or islet, and made vain but gallant use of the chensheil 
levolvei in the last glim energies of death. ThBie was no¬ 
thing strange, pBihaps, in the fact that the foiemost heioBH 
of the defence werB tliB last even now to yield up their 
lives to the fury of the enemy. One boat held Moore and 
"Vibart, Whiting and Mowbiay - Thomson, AsIib, Delafosse, 
Bolton, and othBis, who had been conspicuous m the annals of 
that heroic defence. By some accident or oveisight the thatch 
had escaped ignition. Lighter, too, than the rest, or perhaps 
more vigorously propelled by the shouldeis d! these stiong men, 
it drifted down the stieam, but Mooie was shot through the 
heart m the act of piopulsion, and Ashe and Bolton peiialieil 
whilst engaged in the same woik. The grapB and round-shot 
from the Oudh bank of the liver eie long began to complete the 
massacre The dying and the dead lay thickly together 
entangled in th.B bottom of the boat,* and for the living there 
was not a mouthful of food. 

As the day waned it was clear that the activity of the enemy 
had not abated That onB drifting boat, on the dark waters of 
the Granges, without boatmen, without oars, without a niddcr, 
was not to be left alonB with such sony chancB of escapB ; so a 
blazing budgerow was SBnt down the river after it, and burning 
airows werB discharged at its roof. Still, however, the boat was 


* “ ThB honors of thB lingeiing hours Df that day seamed as if they would 
never cease We hail no food in the boat, und had taken nothing before 
starting. The water of the Ganges was all that parsed om lips, save prayers, 
and shrieks, and groans. The wounded and the dead were often entangled 
together in tliu bottom of thB boat; to extneate the coipses Was a wdis of 
extieiue difficulty, though imperatively necessary from tlie dreaded conse¬ 
quences of tliB mtonsB lieat and the importance of lightening the boat as muck 
as possible ”— Mawbray-Thomson. 

S 2 
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tiue tD its occupants ; an I with. tliB dbw lay, now grounding on 
sand-tanks, now pusliBi off again into the stream, 
™ B 2B it madB weary progress between the two hostile 
banks, eveiy hour lighter, for every hour brought more mes- 
sengBis of death.* At sunset, a pursuing boat fiom Kanhpur 
with fifty or sixty aimed Natives Dn boaid, came after our people, 
with orders to board and to destroy them. But the pursueis also 
giDunded on a sand-bank ; and then there was one of those last 
grand spasms of courage even m death which are seldom absent 
from the story of English heroism. Exhausted, famishing, sick 
and wounded, as they were, they would not wait to be attacked. 
A little paity of officers and soldiers armed thBmselvBS to the 
teeth, and fell heavily upon the people who had come down to 
destroy them Yeiy few of the pursuers returned to tell tliB 
story of their puisuit This was the last victory of the hero- 
maityrs of Kanhpui f They took the enemy’s boat, and found 
in it good stoiBS of ammunition. They would lather haVB 
found a littlB food. Victors as they wbtb, they letuined to the 
covei of the boat only to wiestle with a more formidable enemy. 
Edi starvation was staring them in the face. 

Sleep fell upon the suivivois ; and when they woke the wind 
Juna 29 T * SBn » an ^ th.B hoat was dufting down the 

™ B stiBam—in the daikness they knew not whither; 

and some even then had waking djBams of a coming deliverance 
But with the fiist glimmBr of the morning despair came upon 
thBm. The boat had bBen earned out of the main channel of 
the liver into a crBBk or siding, wherB the enemy soon discerned 
it, and poured a shower of musket balls upon its miserable 
inmates. Then Vibart, who lay helpless, with both arms shot 
through, issued his last oiders. It was a foil or n hope. But 
whilst there was a sound aim among them, that could load and 

* “At two pm. -we stranded off Nazafgaili, and they opened upon na with 
musketiy. MajDi Yibait had bam shot through one mm on tliB preceding 
day, neveitli el ess, he got out and, whilst helping tD push off tli a boat, was 
silo b thi ougli the other arm Captain Atlnll Turner hail both his logs smashed. 
Captain "Whiting was killed Lieutenant Quin was shot through Uib arm. 
Captain Stoppings thiDUgli the aim, and Mrs. SeppingB through the tlngh 
Lieutenant Han is du was shot dead. . Blenmon, our bold spy, was shot in 
the gioin ”— Mowliray-Thamson 

f Mowhray-Tbomson was diib of these Nothing can bB moiB modest than 
this part of his narrative “Instead of waiting for them to attack us, 
eighteen or twenty of us charged Lhem, and fBw of thBir number escaped to 
tell the story " 
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fire, or thrust with a bayonet, still the great game of the English 
was to go tD the front an I smite the enemy, as a race that 
seldom waited to be smitten. Sd Mowbray-Thomson and Dela- 
fosse, with a littlB band of European soldiers of the 32nd and tho 
84th, landed to attack their assailants. ThB fieiCB energy of 
desperation diDve them forward. Sipahis and villagers, armed 
and unarmed, surged around them, but they charged through 
the astounded multitude, and made their way back again 
through the crowd of blacks to thB point from which they had 
staited Then they saw that thB boat was gone. ThB fouiteBn 
werB 1 Bft upon thB pitiless land, whilst tlieir doomed companions 
floated down thB pitiless water. 

ThBrB was onB more stand to be made by Mowbiay-Thomson 
and his comiades. As thBy rotieatBd along the 
bank of the nvei, seeing after a while no chance B aBt tMd 
Df Dveitaking the boat, they madB for a Hindu temple, which 
had caught the eye of their leader and defended the door¬ 
way with fixed bayonets. AftBi a little time they stood behind 
a rampait of black and bloody corpses, and filed, with 
cDiupaiative secunty, over this bulwark of human flesh. A 
little putud water found in the temple gave dut people new 
strength, and they hBid the doorway so gallantly, and so destruc¬ 
tively to the enBmy, that theie seemed to be no hopB of expelling 
thBm by force of arms. So, whilst woid went back to Dundu 
Pant, Nan& Sahib, that the remnant of the English Aimy was 
not to hB conquered, the assailants, huddling lound the temple, 
brought leaves and faggots, which thBy piled up bBneath tho 
walls, and strove to burn Dut the littlB garrison. Then Pi evi¬ 
dence came to thBir hBlp in their sorest nBed. The wind blow 
smoko and file away fiom the tBinple. But the malice of tho 
BnBmy had a new davice in stoie They threw bags Df powder 
on the burning embers. There was now nothing left for our 
people but flight Piecipitating themselves into the midst of 
tha lagmg multitude, they fired a volley ,md then cliaigBd with 
the bayonet. Seven of the fouiteen earned thBir lives with 
them, and little elsB, to the bank of the rivBr. There they took 
tD the stream; but piesently two of the swimmers wore shot 
thiDugh the head, whilst a third, well-nigh exhausted, making 
for a sand-bank, had his skull battel ed in as soon as he landed. 
But the surviving four, being stiDng swimmers, and with heroic 
power in doing and in suffBiing, struck down the stream, and, 
aided by thB cun But, evaded thBir pursuers. Mowbray-Thomson 
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and Delafosse, with Privates Murphy and Sullivan, reached 
alive the territory of a friBndly Qudh Rajah, and survived to 
tell the story Df Kanhpur. 

Teeming as it does with records of heroic exploits, this nana- 
tive of the Sipahi War contains nothing that 
Heroism^ surpasses— perhaps nothing that can justly bB 

sroiHin coin p arB il with—this wondBiful episode of the last 

struggles of the martyrs Df H&nhpur. The gland national 
courage, oF the manifold developments of which it is impossible 
to wnte without stiong emotion, has no nobler lllustiation than 
that of th.B last stand of the remnant of the Kanhpur garnson. 
A year befoie, England had made tardy rBpaiation of past 
neglect by instituting an Order Df Yalour. It bears a name 
which rBndeis it personally dear to tlie lecipiBnts of this geneia- 
tion, and will be cherished in histoncal ages yet tD CDme. It 
was right that of suoh an order therB should be but one class. 
But, if theiB had been many classes, Mowbray-Thomson and 
DelafossB, Murphy and Sullivan, would have Bained the highest 
decoration of which the order could boast. But, I know not by 
what strangB omission, by whose neglect, or by what accident 
for which no one is responsible, it happens that not one of these 
heioes has home on his breast the Yictoiia Cross. Doubtless, 
they are the lepresentatives of a gigantic disaster, not of a 
glonous victDiy. But the heroism of failure is oftBn greater 
than the heroism Qf sudcbbs. And since the time when, in the 
days of early Rome, the Three kept the Bridge, there have been 
none niDre wDithy Df all the honour that a sovereign Dr a nation 
can bestow on the doers of brave deeds, than those who held the 
temple Dnthe hanks of the Ganges, and fought their way through 
an armed mnltitude thirsting foi their blood, until from villagB 
to villagB there ran the cry that Englishmen cDuldnot he beaten. 

Whilst thB gallant Eour, thus mercifully saved by what, 
humanly regarded, had seemed to be a summons 
rata of the boat's to certain destruction, the companions from whom 
company they had been seVBied were losing all hope of 
deliverance. What befell them attBi they drifted away, leaving 
Mowbray-Thomson and his little hand of resolutB fighting men 
on the shore, can never he accurately known in detail. But the 
boat was overtaken, and all its living cargo earned back to 
K&nhpur, and turned out upon the well-known landmg-placB, 
where a great assemblage of SipAhis was ready to receive them. 
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Some eighty Christian people in all had been brought back, 
after three days Df agony and teirDr on the daik waters of thB 
Granges, too merciless tD ovbi whelm them.* From the river bank 
tliBy werB diven a miseiable herd of men, women, June30 
and children, to the old cantonment, to await the 
execution of thB oiders Df the Nana Hb wBnt out himself to 
gloat upon their sufferings. The mBn were doomed tD death at 
once. ThB wdqibd and children, with greater refinement of 
cruelty, werB suffered to survive tliBir husbands and their 
fathBis, and reseived for a sBcond death. OnB English lady 
clung tD her husband, and perished. The lest were tom away, 
whiht the muskets of the Sip Shis were loaded for that fatal 
fusillade. Then an English officer, who throughout all the 
accidents of that livei vDyagB bad preserved a prayer-book of 
the Church of England, sought permission to read to liis doomed 
comrades a few sentences of that bBautiful liturgy, whose utter¬ 
ances are never sd touchingly appropriate as amidst thB sorest 
trials and troubles of life. Leave was gianted. And with one 
arm in a sling, whilst with thB other he held the precious 
volume before his eyes, Seppings proclaimed to that doomed 
congiegation the great message of salvation, and even>amidst 
the roar and rattle of thB muskctiy the glad tidings weie still 
ringing in thBii ears, as they passed away tD another world. 

Then the women and chiltlien wbib SBnt to swell thB crowd 
of captives, which these conqueiors of the hour were holding 
still in storB as a final lelish for their feast of slaughter. All 
who had not beBn burnt, or bayoneted, or sabred, or diowned 
in the gi Bat massacie of the boats on thB 27th of June, had bBen 
swept up fiDm the ghaut and camel to the Savdda House, a 
building which had figiu el in the histoiy of the siege as, for a 
time, the head-quarters of thB rebel leader. And now these 
newly-made widows and orphans weie added to the shuddering 
h bi d of con demn b d mno cents. 

This done, Dundu Pant, N&niL Sahib, carrying with him an 
infinite satisfaction deiived from thB success of 
his machinations, went off to his palace at Bithur. Jniyi. 

Next day, in all the pride and pomp of power, he 

was publicly pioclaimed PashwiL No foimality, < 


* Eighty ib the number given by Mr Slier er after very careful inquiry and 
coljatinii ot BVidenOB, They -wob brought back pn oaita, and arrived at lha 
ghaut Dti the 39tli of June. 
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no ceremony Was omitted, that could gii e dignity to the occa¬ 
sion. He took his seat upon the throne. TIlb sacrament of th.B 
foiehead-mark was duly performed. Tha cannon roared out its 
recognition of tha new ruler. And whan night fall the dark¬ 
ness was dispersed by a general illumination, and showeis of 
fireworks lit up the sky. But it was not long before, Bven in 
thB first flush of triumph, heaviness fell upon the restored 
sovereignty of the Peshwa. He was, after all, only a miserable 
tool in tha hands of Dtheis. And news soon reached him that, 
in his absence fiom K&nhpur, his influence was declining. The 
Muhammadan party was waxing stiong. It had hitheito been 
overborne by thB Hindu power, probably more than all bIsb for 
want of an efficient leader. But therB was a Muhammadan 
nobleman, known as the Nani Nawab, who had taken a con¬ 
spicuous, if not an active, part in the siege. At the commence¬ 
ment of the oiitbieak he had been made piisoner by thB Nana 
Sahib, and his housB had been plundered; but subsequently 
they had entered into a covenant of friendship, and a command 
had been given to thB Nawab. He directed or presided over 
one of the batteiies planted at the Racquet Court, driving down 
to it in his carnage, and sitting on a chair, in costly attiiB, with 
a sword at his side and a telescope in his hand; and there was 
no batteiy that wrought us greater mischief than the Nani 
Naw&b’s. He had got together SDine cunning Native artificers, 
who experimentalised on red-hot shot and other combustibles, not 
without damage to the lives of those working in the batteries , 
and it was a piojectih fiom one d! his guns—described as a ball 
of resin—which set fire to thB barrack in the intrenchments. 
The N&nfi, was sd delighted with this exploit that Ilb sent the 
Nawab a piesent of five thousand rupees, and the stoiy ran, 
that in the administrative arrangements which were to follow 
the extermination of the English Ilb was to Iob Governor of 
EAnhpiir. Among the Muhammadans Df the neighbouihood 
he was held in high estimation, and laige numbers of 
followeis attended' him as he wBnt down every day to his 
batteiy 

And ijowtheiewas same talk of setting up the Naw&b as 
head Df thB new Government. If this had been done, theie 
would have been faction fights between Hindus and Muhamma¬ 
dans, which would have weakened the power Df thB general 
enmity tD the Christian laces, and hastened the day of retri¬ 
bution. Then other disturbing rumours leached him. ThB 
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English reinforcements -were advancing from Allahabad—hot 
for revenge, eager for blood. The atoiy ran that the white 
Soldiers wbtb hanging every Native who came in their way. 
It was plain that the time for strenuous action had coiub. A 
great fear was settling down upon the minds of the inhabitants 
of Kanhpur, who were leaving their homes in the city and seek¬ 
ing refuge in the villages , and the military classes, as is evei 
their wont at such times, wbib clamouring for donatives, and 
declaiming against the parsimuny of the Nand. To send faith 
assuring and even boastful a3di esses alike to thB citizen and to 
thB soldier, was his first uai-B in this month of July, and it 
was necessary, without delay, to is^ue largesses in money, and 
in thB alluring shape of those much-coveted gold bangles, the 
thought of which, ever siudb the commencement of the siegB, 
had stimulated thB activity of the tiipahis. 

So the PBshwa of the hour was summoned back tD Kanhpur 
by the lieutenants whom he had left to govern in 
his absence. He established himSBlf in an edifice, July 5 
of goodly proportions, which had been built for an hotel by a 
Muhammadan capitalist; and heie he hBld high carnival. 'Ihe 
native gossips of the day related how, after the fashion of the 
East, hB strove to diown the cares and anxieties which gathered 
round him with music, and dancing, and buffoonery in public. 
and that he sDlacBd himself, in more retired houis, with strong 
dunk and thB caresses of a famous courtesan. Day after day 
his scouts brought exaggerated stoiies of the advance of thB 
English battalions, and Eb issued instructions to his officers to 
go out tD meet them. He had put forth astounding proclama¬ 
tions to assure thB people that the pride of the English had been 
humbled to the dust, and that their armies had been over¬ 
whelmed by moie powerful nations, or, by Gods providence, 
diowned in ihe sBa. Theie was no lie which Ddndu Pant and 
his lieutenants had not put forth, in some shape or other, to 
assure the minds of the people and tD make men believe that 
theie was nothing now to he hopBd or feared from the prostrate 
Fannghis. But ever, as the month of July wore on, news came 
from below that the English were advancing; and the PBshwa 
tiBmblBd as he heard, even in the midst of his revelries. TheiB 
was, however, one more victory tD he gained before the collapse of 
the new Mariitha power on the banks of the Ganges. And the 
Nani, smiled, as he thought that the gamB was all in his own 
hands. 
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It was only a victory over a number of helpless woman and 
chil di en—a victory safe and easy. The English 
capt'VMin p ri&Q nera had been removed fi.Dm the Savada Koti 
E 1 ‘ Bar tD a small house, winch had been built by an 
English officer for his native mistiess (thence called the 
“ BiLfgarh"); but had mme recently been the residence of 
a humble Eurasian clerk. There was scanty accommodation 
in it for a single family In this wi etched building were 
now penned, like sheep for the slaughter, more than two 
hundred women and childien. Foi th.B number of the captives 
had by this time beBn mcieasBd by an addition from a distance. 
Whilst our Christian people at Kdnhpur had bBen suffering 
what has been but dunly poitiayed in thB preceding pages, 
theie had been a great crisis at Fathgaih, thB British military 
station adjacent to the city of Farrukhabad,* in thB district of 
that name. It lies an thB right bank of the Ganges, eighty 
miles above Kdnhpur. In thB first week of June, aftei nearly a 
month of extreme anxiety, it had become apparent that the Iivbs 
of all the Europeans, and they were many, would be sacrificed 
if they continued to dwell at Fathgaih. So, not knowing in the 
first week of June the tiue position of affairs at Kdnhpur, a 
large nurnbBr of our peoplB took to their boats and drifted down 
to the great British Cantonment, as to a place of refuge. ThB 
story of Fathgarh must bB told in another chapter of this nar- 
lative It is enough that it should bB related here that th.DBe 
who descended the liver were attacked on the way, and that 
when one beat reached ihB neighbourhood of Kdnhpui the Edna 
Sahib’s people captuiel it, diagged out its unhappy inmates, 
and carried them, bound, to the feet of their master. Then 
thBie was a slaughter, in his presence, of all thB men, thiee 
exceptBd , and the women and chiliiBn weie earned off to swell 
the miserable crowd in the “ Bibigaih.” 

This new pnson-house lay between the Native city and the 
river, under the shadow of thB improvised palace of the Peshwd, 
within sound of the noisy music, and ifrithm sight of the torch- 
glaie which signalized his highness’s nocturnal rejoicings. - ! - 

* [Farrukb&bfid, anghctl “tliB abode Df thB happy,” So Called after the 
Emperor Farrukhseyrix—G B. M] 

f ThB following minute description of thB “Bibigaih” is from a private 
journal kBpfc by Major Gordon of the 51st* “It whs a dismal kind Dfbungulow 
in a small compound near what used to be thB Assembly Rooms There was 
a narrow verandah running along neuily thB whole of thB flout At the two 
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Thus hulfllei together fed upon the coaisest provender of the 
countiy, doled out to them by sweepeis, their suffeimgs were 
mtolBiablB. Cholera and rliairhoea bioke out among them and 
some WBre mercifully suffered to die.* If, in the agDtiy and 
teirDr of this captivity, Lei eft Df iBasDU, any Dne of these 
sufferers anticipated, by action of her own, the day of doom, 
G-ud will surely take merciful account of thB offence. The 
hoirDr of a fouler shame than had jet come upon them may 
have crazed more intellects than onB. But theie was in this no 
morB than a phantom of the imagination. Our women weie 
not dishonoured save that they weie made to feel thBir seivi- 
tude. They wore taken out, two at a time, to gund corn for 
thB Nina’s household. An educated English genllewuman 
needed not even a week’s lesidence in India tD teach hBr the 
meaning of this. As they sat theie on the giound, thBSB 
Christian captives must have had some glimmeimg ib col lection, 
of thBir Biblical studies, and remembeied how in the East the 
grinding of com was ever regarded as a symbol of subjection— 
how, indeed, it was one of the crowning cuises of the fiist great 
captivity Dn reCDid. When thB wives of the English con¬ 
querors were set to gund coin in tliB comt-yards of the 
Marathi, the national humiliation was then and there cdiu- 


enda ot it were bathing-rooms, opening both into the venmdali and into side- 
rooms Then came an inner entrance loom, and then orm about sixteen by 
sixteen, and then an open verandah as in front. At Bither sidB was a nnnow 
room ... It was, in tact, two small houses, limit on exactly the saniB plan, 
facing each other, and having a space em losed between them ” 

* Mr TiBvelyan, rofBriing to a diary kept by a Nutivo doctor who visited 
thB prisoners, says, “ There is a touching little Bntiy which deserves notice- 
In thB column headed ‘names' appears thB words ‘ ek bfbf' [one Imhy), under 
that maiked ‘disease’ is wutten ‘up se/ Df itself ’ As a “bfbf" is not a 
baby, but a lady or woman, I atti lbuted tins error to thB wutei’s bn of residence 
in ludiH, but I find the pussagB is lamn from Mr Sherer’s official report, a, 
document of the highest value. I must still, however, hold to the opinion 
that “ek hflif’’ means onB lady, and I should have thought that the pathos of 
the “ap se” layin its meaning that she killed hersBlf, u it weiB not tor a sus¬ 
picion that in Sherer’s repoit “bfbf ” is a misprint for “bfibd” I have not 
HBBn the original list, but it was translated by Major Gordon, who was on 
General Neill's Staff This officer wrotB down in his journal, at the time, 
most of the names “From the 7th,” he says, “ to the morning of the 15th, 
twenty-eight people died; nine cholera; nine diarrhoea; dub dysentery; three 
of \sduik1s, oue, an infant two days old; five, disease not mentioned. I could, 
not make DUt all the names, but uidsb of which I am sure are” , . . and thon 
a list is given, including, under date July ID, “ A baby of two days old—of 
itsBlf.” This seems to be conclusive. 
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plete—then, but only for a little while; there, hut only on a 
little space. And the pathm of th.B picture is perfected wheu 
wb see that these delicate ladies, with their faces to the grind¬ 
stone, did not find the office so wholly distasteful, as it Buabled 
them to carryback a little flour to the “ Bibfgarh” to feed their 
famishing children. 

So heie, just under thB windows of the Nana Sahib, was a 
very weak, defenceless Bnemy, which might bB attacked with 
impunity and vanquished with ease But, with that other 
Bnemy, which was now advancing fiom Allahabad, and, as the 
story ran, destroying every one in then way, thB i&suB of the 
contest was more doubtful. A great body of HorsB and Foot, 
with a formidable ariay of guns, had gone down to disputB the 
progress of the British, but, befoiB the month of July was 
halt spent, news came that they had been disastiously beaten. 
Haielock had taken thB field in earnest. The hopes of his 
jouth, the prayers of his manhood, had been accomplished; 
he had lived tn command an army, to gain a viLtury, and to 
writB a despatch m his own good name. 

%* At the close of this chapter, I muat express my obligations to the 
pimtei volumes ot Captain Mowbray-Thnniaon and Mr Olto Trevelyan. The 
reminiscences of the one wiitei and the investigations of thB other have been 
equally serviceable to me But to no one aui I more indebted than to Colonel 
'Williams for thB imaluable mass of oral information which he has elicited and 
placed du i ccard, and the aclmnable synopsis which accompanies it From an 
immense pile of conflicting avidLnee, I believe that, guided by Colonel Wil- 
liums, I have extracted the tiuth. Thera are still, however, soma doubts and 
uncertainties as legaids points of detail, especially in respect of the numbers 
both of tli 0 fighting men in the lntrem-hmcnts and of the women and chil dren 
in the “ Biblgaih. 1 ’ The discrepancy with respect to thB former may liave 
arisen fiom the circumstance lhatin some lists the sick were computed, hut 
uoc in others. CdIoubI Williams gives a nominal roll of European tioops com¬ 
posing thB English portion ct the Hdnhpilr garrison who weie killed between 
the 6lh audSOth ot Juno In this we have the names of fifty-nine Artillerymen, 
bBveiity-mnB men of the 32nd, lorty-mne of the 84th, and fifteen of tliB Madras 
Fuel I ears—making in all two hundred and two, exclusive of officers. Mr 
Shear's numbers differ fiom these—his aggregate being a hundred and 
sixty-four With regard to the women and children in the " Bfbfg.irh,” I 
think that Maior Gordon's estimate is most probably coirect. Hb says, after 
studying the list of prisoners, “ It appears from this that twD hundred and 
ten were left an the 11th, and, as twelve died between that and the 15th, 
there must piobahlyhave been a hundred and ninety seven when the massacre 
took place.” 
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CHAPTER III. 

TIIE MARCH TD HANHPUR. 

Assured of the miserable fact that Kdnhpui had fallen, General 
Havelock, having haultBi Renaud’s column at Lohanga, was 
eager to advance to join him and to push on foi the recovery 
Df the impDitant position that we had lust, and tliB chastise¬ 
ment of the insolent enemy Hb telegraphed to Sir Patrick 
Giant at Calcutta, saying “ We have loBt Kdnhpui, an impDitant 
point on the great line of communication, and the place fiDin 
which alone Lakhnao can he succoured; for it would he haidly 
possible, at this season of thB year, to operate on the cross¬ 
roads. My duty is, thBrefoiB, to endeavour to take ILunhpur, 
to the accomplishment of which I will bend Bveiy effort. I 
advance along the trunk-road as soon as I can unite fourteen 
hundied British Infantry to a battBry of six well-equipped gnus. 
LiButBnant-Oolonel Neill, whose high qualities 1 cannot suf¬ 
ficiently praise, will follow with another column as Soon as it 
is oigamsed, and this fort is left in propei hands "* 

Havelock had hoped to commence his mainh on the 4th d! 
July, but the impediments m tliB way of thB com¬ 
plete equipment of his force were too numeious July 4-7 
and too seiious to admit of so early a movement. Fr XafirSi fur 
All the old difficulties, of whicli I haVB already 
spoken, wei b in his way, and 'it was n ot until the sun was 
dimly declining on the 7th that he could give the order to 
march. It was but a small force for the work before it. A 
thousand EuiopBdn Infantry soldieis, belonging to four different 
regiments, composed the bulk of Havelock’s army. Some of 
these were seasoned soldiers, but some weie law recruits. Then 
theiB wBre a hundred and thirty of Biazier’a Sikhs, a battery 
of six guns, and a little troop of Volunteer Cavalry, mustering 


* Maiehuiau’s Lifa of Havelock, 
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only eighteen sabres, but in the bands of sucb men worth tbeir 
number five times told. Among them were young officers, 
whose legimBnts had revolted,* and civilians whDBB kachhBns 
were closed; and as they rode out, badly mounted (for Palliser’s 
Iiregulais had taken the best horsBs), under their gallant 
leader, Captain Barrow of th.B Madras Cavaliy, there waB a 
large-liBarted enthusiasm among them which made them fBel 
equal to the encounter of any number of NativB horsemen that 
could bB brought against them. Nor should thBrB bB omission 
from the record of the fact that, when Havelock marched forth 
for the recovery of Kahnpur and the relief of Lakhnao, he was 
accompanied by some of the best staff-officers with whom it has 
ever bBBn thB good fortunB of a geneial to be 
ny ~ 12 associated. In Lieutenant-Colon el Fraser-Tytler 
and Captain Stuart Beatson Ilb had a QuartBr-Master General 
and an Adjutant-GBnBral of his biigade, selected by himsBlf, 
not to be out-matchBd in efficiency by any officers of those 
departments. 

it was a dull, dreary aftBmDon when Havelock’s Brigade 
marchBd out Df Allahab&d, and veiy soon the rain 
AiislifiMd camB down in torrents to damp the ardour Df thB 
advancing force. Neither on that day nor on th.B 
succeeding one was thB progiess rapid. Many of the men were 
unused to Indian marching, andnumbBrs fell in the rear, weary, 
footsorB, disabled. There was great discouragement in this; 
but, as Havelock advanced, it becamB more and morB apparent 
to him not only that K&nhpfti had fallen, but that a largB body 
of thB enemy weie advancing to meet him, and this rBndeiBd 
it not only expedient, but impeiative, that no timB should bB 
lost in joining the advanced column. Neill, doubtful, as it has 
been seBn, of the fall of Kauhpur, had telegiaphed to Sir 
Patuck Grant, urging him to puBh on Benaud’s column, and 
Benand was moving foiward into the clutches of thB Nani’s 


* “Nbw to thB count] y, ubw to ths service, unaccustomed to lough mg it, 
Inought up in eveiy luxuiy, and led to beheve that on tlieir amval in India 
they would haVB Ihe sj.uib, these young officers (deprived of employment by 
the mutiny of tbeir legiments) willingly threw themselves into thB thick of 
tliB WDik, often without a tent oi covei of any sort to sheltei them fiom thB 
rain or sun, with bad provisions and hard work Side by side with the 
privates they took their turn □! duty, and side bysidB with them they fought, 
were wounded, and some died "—Quoted m Marsliman’i Life of Havelock, 
Author not tinted. 
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farce; and though Havelock's knowledge Df the inestimable 
valuB at such a tima of Englishhfe and English health rendered 
him carBful of his men, hB now lBCogmsed a paramount emer¬ 
gency oveiiuling these considerations, and sped onwards by 
foiced marches to overtake his Lieutenant. And an hour after 
thB midnight of the 11th—12 th of July, in the broad light of 
an unclouded moon, his foremost details came up with Renaud’s 
detachment. BefoiB dawn the junction was completed. Renaud. 
drew up his men along the side of the road, and, as the High- 
landeis struck up the stirring stiain of the “ Uampbells aiB 
coming,” welcomed the nBw aruvals with linging cheers. Then 
they matched on tagBthei, and about seven o’clock the w1id1b 
force halted at Balindah, a spot somB four miles fiom the city 
of Fathpur.* 

ThB troops were weary and footsore, and Havelock was eager 
to give hiB mBn the rest and refieBhmant they so 
muoh needed. So aims wbib piled, and our soldiery J,,l y la - 
were preparing for the morning meal, when their of 

hungry hopBs weie disappointed by the unex- “ pur 
pected ainval of a twenty-four-ponnd shot, which well-nigli 
reached thB feet of thB GsnBTal The truth was soon apparent. 
Colonel Tytlei had gone forward with an escoit to reconnoitre, 
and somB spiBs, despatched by Lawrance fiom Lakhnao, had 
biDUght him woid that the enemy were at Fathpui. Theie 
was no mDie thought of the biaakiast. The battle was before 
them. The men stood to their arms and fell in at the word of 
command, and, forgetful of thB long and weaiy night-march 
just ended, set thBir faces towards thB camp of the enemy, and 
stiude on, steady and stein, to meet them. 

They bdou met. For thB enemy, thinking that they had 
come np with the advanced column only, undei Major Renaud, 
swept forward with an insolent fiont, confidant of victoiy. Con¬ 
spicuous bafore all wbi’b thB tioopeis of the 2nd Cavalry, who 


* Calcutta, Jteview, vol xxxu., Article, “ Havelock’s Indian Campaign,” 
written by one who tDuk part m it. Tina wilier, a very able one, says, 11 We 
shall not aoon forgBfc the scene . 'We well recollect how auxioua Major 
Renaud was to capture Fatlipdr before Havel colt reachod ns, lL having been 
reported to us that ltwae defended only by n Ibw matchlock imbu This was 
probably correct at tbe time, but the Ndnd, with his laige foice, woe match¬ 
ing down upon it, and had we advanced not a soul would have lived to tell 
the tale; but Providence preserved ns Irom a fute winch at that tuns would 
have be Bn ruinous to our power in India,” 
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came on menacingly in an extBnieil line, as though Bagel tci 
enclose our little band in the tali', of a swift destination. So 
Havelock, as he wrote, unwilling “to bB bearded, deteimined 
at once to bring on an action.” Then the tiuth became miseiably 
apparent to the enemy, and in an instant thB light of proud 
defiance paled beneath thB astounding disclosure. TIib weak 
detachment, that was to hava been so easily overwhelmed, 
had suddenly grown, as though under the hand of Shiva, the 
Destroyer, into a strong, WBll-equipped, well-handi b! force of 
all arms, advancing to the battle with a foimidable line of guns 
in the centrB. Flushed with the savage memoiiBS of thB past, 
and eager for fresh slaughter, these bloodhounds of the Nani 
Sahib had lushed upon their prey only to find themselves brought 
face to facB with death SuipriSB, disappointment, fear, tiod 
down even the biutal instincts within them, and the paralysis 
of a gieat reaction was upon them. The fight commenced. It 
was scarcely a battle, but it was a cousummatB victoiy. Our 
Enfield nfles and our guns would not permit a conflict. ThB 
service Df the AitillBiy was supsib ThBie had comB upon the 
scene a new wainor, of whom India had befuie known nothing, 
but whose name from that day became terrible to dut Bnemies 
The improvised battel y of which Havelock madB such splendid 
usb was commanded by Captain Maude of thB Royal Aitillery. 
Hb had come round horn Ceylon, with a few gunners, hut 
without guns, and he had gone at oncB to the fiont as onB of 
the finBst Artilleiymen in the woild. ThB best tioops of thB 
Nana Sahib, with a stiength of Aitilleiy exceeding our own, 
could maltB no stand against Buch a file as was opened upon 
them * Falling back upon the town, with its many Bnclosuies 


* “ The Bnemy’a fire seal 2 Ely touched us,” wiotB Havelock, “ ours for four 
hours allowed linn no iBposB.” “Twelve Bntish soldieisweiB stiuck Juwu 
hythe sun and nevei id 9 b agaiu But our fight was fought neither with 
musket nor bayonet or sabre, but with Enfield lilies and cannon sd we lost 
no men ” This piobably means no Emopruns, for Havelock’s biographer, 
after quoting the General’s despatch, says, WLth TBfBiencB to the conduct of 
the Iiiegulai Cavalry at tins time, that Duly twelvQ followed tliBir com¬ 
manding officer, Lieutenant Falliser, whose blind confidence in his men and 
gallant spint earned him headlong into the midst of the enemy (at Fathpiii), 
without a glance behind to asceit.iin it he wbib suppoited Heie he was 
overpowered and knocked off bis lioise, and would lULVitably have been out 
tD pieces lmd he not been lescued by the devoted gallantly of Iub Native 
Risaldnr, who saenficed his own life in endeavouring tD save that of lus 
loader.” 
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uf walled gardens, they abandoned thBii guns one after anothei 
to Dili exhausted battalions, and aftei Dne yam lally of the 
lebel Hoise, which solved thB vexed question of the unworthi¬ 
ness of PalliNBr’s Irregulars, gave up the contest in despair. Then 
Havelock again lamented his want of Cavaliy; foi he could 
not follow up, as hB wished, his fiist bulliant success, and hidi b 
of thB rebel Sipahis escaped than was pleasing to thB old soldier. 
But he had douB his work well and was thankful; thankful to 
his troops for their gallant seivices; thankful to the Almighty 
PiovidencB that had given him the victoiy; and piDud of the 
gieat national character which was now so nobly leasseiting 
itself* It was the fiist heavy blow struck at the pud e of the 
enemy in that part of the countiy. The glad tidings were 
leceivei with exultant, delight m Bveiy house and bungalow 
m the countiy. In due time England caught up the paean, 
and Uib name Df Havelock was written at thB corneis of dui 
stieets, on the sides Df our public conveyances, and on the sign¬ 
boards ovbi oui houses of public enteitainmBnt.f 

Fathpur was given up to plundei It was a guilty—a blood¬ 
stained city. A few weeks befoiB it had nsBn in 
lBbBllion. And now the maik of a just letubutiDn T r d tbpu^ uf 
was to be set upon it. The stoiy may be buofly 
told in this place. The Treasuiy-guaid consisted of some sixty 
01 seventy Sipahis of the Gfch Regiment. About tliB end ot 


* See Havelock's Older Df Thanks issued next liny to the troops under his 
command, in which he attributes the victmy, with a salt ot Dromwellio.il 
mauj-eideihisss, “to the file ot Butisli Aitillsiy, exceeding in lapidity and 
precision all tliat tliB Brigadier has Bvcr wituaased m his not short caiODi, to 
the power Df thB Enfield lifle in British hands , tq Buhsli pluck, that great 
quality which has survived the vicissitudes Df the hour anil gained intensity 
irom tho crisis, and tD the blessing ot Almighty God on a mast liglitcom 
cause—the causB ot justice, humanity, tiuth, mill good govoiniiiont in India ” 
f It appeals from Tantia Topi's naiiative, which on such a point as this 
may bB trusted, that the Sipahis weie nnxinus that the Nana should 
accompany them to Fathpur “The Nand letused,” lie stud: r ‘I and tho 
Ndnd, rBiiiBiUBd at Kduhptfr, and sent Juwulo-raishdd, Ins ngBiit, along with 
them to Fathpih ” Tika Singh, the 2nd Oavnliy Goninal, accompanied him 
Thh Alldhdbad Maulavi, also appeals to have been with the Nand's party at 
this tune OnB Df thB witnesses, whose depositions have been published bv 
Colonel Williams, wIibii asked, “Who commanded at the buttle of Fathptfr ?” 
answeied, “I myself saw Tilrd Singli, thB General, and the Alldtldbdd 

Maulavi and Jawdla-Faisbdd, going off to command Many others went_ 

small fiy ot leaders.” 

VOL. II. T 
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May, a large detachment of the 56th, -with soma b a wars of thB 
2nd Cavalry—both of which lBgimBnts wbib then fast SBBthing 
into rebellion at Kdnhpur—anived at Fathpur with trBasuiB 
fiom Bandah, and passed on tD Allahabdd. What daik hints 
and suggestions may havB passed between them can never be 
known. Nd great uneasiness was then felt by thB Em op Ban 
residents. ThB temper of the people did not seBm to differ 
much fiom what it had bBBn in more quiet times, and public 
business WBnt Dn fiDin day to day in the old gioovB without 
interruption. 

The Chief Civil Officer at Fathpur was Mr. Robert TudoT 
Tucker, tha JuigB. He was abiothei Df thB Commissioner of 
Banaias. TherB were some Btiong lBsemblancBs betwBen them 
Both wbib devout Chustian mBn, earnestly and conscientiously 
treading thB appointed path cf official duty. PeDplB spoke of 
Henry Tucker as an enthusiast, but the enthusiasm of Robert 
Tucker had been roused to a still higher pitch by thB mtBnsity 
of his religious convictions, which, even fiom his schoolboy days 
up to thB piimB of his mature manhood, had bBBn stiiking 
deeper and deeper root, in spite of all thB discouiagBments and 
distractions Df Eastern life. At the BntiancB tD Fathpur hB 
had erected four pillais Df stone, on two of which wbib Bngraved 
thB Tbu Commandments, in Persian and TTrn df, and on thB 
others, in thB same chaiactBrs, sciiptuial texts containing the 
essence of thB Chustian faith. TheiB they stood, that he who 
ran might read, piDclaimmg to Hindus and Muhammadans the 
cherished cieed of the Fannghfs , but no man defaced oi insulted 
them. And the good Judge made no disguisB of his effoits to 
convert thB people; hut still no man molested him. Hi a kind¬ 
ness and liberality seem to have endeaied him to all classes. 
They saw that hB was just and gent! b ; merciful and self- 
denying; and that he taught lessons of love by the piactice Df 
his daily life In very liteial truth, he was what thB Natives 
of India, often in exaggeiated language, call a “poor man’s 
provider.” WhereVBr miseiy was to be found, his helping hand 
was present The dBstituta and thB sick wbib his children, in 
the absence of thosB endeared to him by the tendeiest ties. For 
he was a husband and a father, but his family at this time 
were in England; and when the day of trouble came he rejoiced 
that he stood alone 

The stoim. buist on the 9th of JunB. The two great waves 
of rebellion, the one from AlldhaMd, the other fiDm Kanhpiir, 
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mat heie with dvbi whelming foice. Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans lose against us, the lattsr, as ever, with 
the more ciuel violence. The roving hands of June 9 
Sip&his and Sawars and Bscaped gaol-birds, who were flooding 
the surrounding distuots, wholly disorganised our police, and 
what was said to he a Muhammadan conspiracy was hatched 
in the veiy heart of the city. Then the dangBious classes 
seem to havB hubhled up, and therB were the usual orgies of 
crime. The Tieasury was plundered. The pusDn-gates weie 
broken open. The Record-office was burnt down, Othei public 
offices werB condemned to the Bame destruction. The Mission 
premises weie attacked. And when the European community 
gathered together in a banicaded housB resolved that it would 
be utter madness to remain any longer at Fathpui, foi all 
authority was gone, all hope of maintaining any longer a 
semblance of Government utterly departed, they left the station 
by the light of blazingi bungalows, and tallied forth to find 
themselves “amidst a perfect Jacquena of thB sun due ding 
villages.”* But they made their way aciDSs the Jamnah to 
Baudah and were saved. 

One Englishman stood fast. One Englishman could not Lb 
induced to quit his post, whatever might bB the penis which en¬ 
vironed him. As long as iheie was a pulsB of life m his body, 
Robert Tucker believed that it was his duty to give it to thB Gov¬ 
ernment which he served. Throughout the day he had been most 
active m his endeavours m snppiess cinnB and to leBtoie older. 
UnlikB his brother Henry, who had naver fired a Bhot in his 
life, oi canied a more foimidablB weapon than a liding-whip, 
the Fathpur Judge aimed himself, mounted his hoise, and went 
out against the enemy, with a few horsemen at hiB back. He 
left some rebels dead in the streets, and canied back with him 
some wounds upon his pBison.j* His countiymen, when they 
turned then backs on Fathpur, left him m the Kachahri, 
still hoping against hope that he might w Bath si the storm. 


* Mr Bbercr to Mr. Chester, June 19, 1857 MS. 

t Sir Clive Bnyley, in hia AUdMMil report, says “ It is impossible not to 
admire, however much it might he regretted, the heroic devotion ut the lotu 
Mr Tuskoi; nor is it much a matter of wonder that his conduct and l»ip 
personal pioweas (Mi. Tucker, was, I believe, more than once wounded eaily 
m the day) actually succeeded in preserving, fur n few hours longer, boiub slmw 
of order.” 


t 2 
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ani believing that, if this "by God’s PiovirlenoB wbib denied 
to him, it wasI lis duty alike to Gal and Man to diB at his 
post 

The issue was soon determined. What followed the depaitui 0 
of his countrymen is but obscurely known. Of thB dub patent, 
miserable fact, that Eobeit Tucker was killBd, theie was nevBr 
a mtiment’s doubt. The story ran that at the head of Uib 
Muhammadan conspiracy, or if not nt its very heait, was a 
well-known NativB functionary—Deputy-Magistrate by office— 
Hikmat-ullah by name He had received giBat benefits fiom 
Mr. Tucker, who had full faith in the man; and for some time 
it was believed that Musalman treachery and ingiatitude had 
culminated in the crowning crime of this man’s life “ Poor 
Tnckei," wiote Mr. SherBr, the Magistiate of Fathpur, to 
Commissioner Chester, “ was shot by Hikmat-ullah’s orders, he 
himself reading out the Koian whilst the guns weie filed. A 
Native Christian, Joseph Manuel, a servant of minB, was 
piesBnt when this took place ” But many still doubt, if timy 
do not wholly disci edit, much that has been said of Hikmat-ullah 
Khan. Hb might have saved his TcBnefactoi, hut did not. 
Perhaps hB went with the stieam, not having couragB to oppose 
it. ThB ciimBmay have been but negative. But History does 
not, doubt that the Fathpur Judge sold his lifB deaily on thB 
1 oof of the Kachahn, Resolutely and fiercely he stood at bay, 
loading and filing, loading and filing, until he had shot down 
many of his assailants. It is said that he was not overcome at 
last until the msiugBnta had fired the Kachahri Ani so the 
ijuiet Chiistian JudgB, so meBk and merciful in timB of peace, 
giving unto Caesar the things that were Csesai’s, lose in tliB 
hour of war to the noblest heights* Df heroic daring, ani died for 
thB Government that he had served. 

Theie were some, howevei, evBn in that guilty city, who 
viBwed with honor and indignation the murdei of the good 
Judge. And as thB mffians were returning fiom the Kachahri, 
lejoicingin their cruel work, two Hindus met them, ani openly 
1 Bvilei them for slaying so just ani nghteous a man Had he 
not always bBBn tha friend of the poor? But the muiiereis 
were in no mood tD bB rebuked Funous before, they waie 
mfunatBd to a still higher pitch by these repi caches. So they 
fell upon the witnesses and slew them. 

In Havelook’s camp there was at this time one Df the civil 
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officBis who had escaped, moie than a month bafm’B, fiom 
Fathpur. Mr.Sh but, the Magistiate, aftei many adventuieb, 
had made his way to Allahabad, and had thence 
matched upwards with the avenging army * For 
fivB weeks anaichy and confusion had 1 signed ^ 17 ^ 12-13 
tin oughout the district The authoiity of the 
I^and, Sahib had been nominally lecognised, but in truth 
thBis was scarcely any semblance of Government. Eveiy 
man stood up foi lnmsBlf, taking and keeping what he could. 
Along the Iiiib of Havelock’s mamh, Sheier obseived the 
significant symbols of a widespread desolation—telling aftei - 
wards the story of what he saw in One of thB best of those 
admnable official nauati\ es th'ough which many of our foie- 
most civilians have done so much foi histoncal tiuth. "Many 
of thB villages,” he wrote, “ had been burnt by the waysidB, and 
human bBingS theiB weie none to be seen. . . . The swamps on 
either side of thB road, the blackened ruins of huts, now 
fuither defaced by weather stains and mould, the utter absence 
of all sound that could indicate the presence of human life, or 
the employment'of human mdustiy, such sounds being usuiped 
by the croaking of fregs, thB shull pipe of the cicala, and the 
nndei-hum of the thousand winged insects engendeied by the 
damp and heat; thB offensive smell of the neem-tiees, the 
ocoasional taint in the air fiom suspended bodies, upon which, 
before our veiy eyes* the loathsome pig Df the countiy was 
engaged m feasting,—all these things appealing to onr diffeiBnt 
senses, combined to call np such images of desolation, and black¬ 
ness, and woe, as few, I should think, who wbtb present wculd 
evei fD]gBt.”f And now in the oity itself weie silence 'and 


• Mr Willock bail gone on, aa civil officer, with Kenaud's detachment 
He liml been VBiy active timing ihe cuds at Allahabad, and both then anil 
aftBiwaida had piDved lunisdl, in conflict With the Budnj.to be a gallant 
aoldiei 

t ThB other aide of the picture ahuuld, in famiBaa, alaD he given. In the 
following we aee aorne Df the phenomena of the great levolt agamat eivihaa- 
tiDii which pi seeded tliB retubution whose mamfealationa mb described m the 
text “Day by day,” save a wilier in tlie Qalmitta Reuiew, ’• na \vo maiclied 
nlong, we had ample evident of the BBrtainty witn winch the Asiatic had 
detBi’imuBd to tear us out Df the hind, loot uud biuncli; the nnlmng 
malignity which had, not content with murder and mutilalion, burned our 
bungalows and deseciated our elmichBB only as an Asiatic can desecrate, we 
had witnessed, but we scarcely expected ivlint we saw in passing along the 
road. There was Batisfaotoiy evidence that the genius of the revolt was La 
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{solitude seal cely Ibss impressive and significant. The streets 
wbib deserted, but theie wbib signs of recent habitation. In 
the shops and houses much wealth of plunder was left, which 
could not he removed in timB hy the affrighted owners beyond 
thB leach of the despoilers. Sd now our soldi bis, English and 
Sikhs, were let loose upon the placB, and before the day was 
spent it had been sacked Next morning, when the column 
moved on, the Sikhs were left behind, flushed with delight at 
tliB thought that to tliBm had bBBn entiustBd thB congenial 
task of setting fire to the town 

On the 15th of July, Havelock, having on the preceding day 
dismounted and disarmed the Irregular Cavalry, 
Bottuat whose treachery was undeniable, again eamB m 
July is. front of the enBiny. They had posted themselves 
in strength at thB village of Aong, with something 
of an intrenchment in front, and on Bither flank somB walled 
gardens, thickly studded with trBes, which afforded serviceable 
shelter to their musketBBis. But no superiority Df numbers or of 
position could enable them to sustain the rBsiBtless rush of thB 
English. Very soon thBy were seen in confused flight, strewing 
thB ground as they fled with all the abandoned impedimenta of 
their camp—tents, stores, cairiage, and munitions of wai. But 
thB cost of that morning’s success'was indeed heavy. For onB 
of the best soldiers in the British camp was lost to it for bvbi\ 
Major Benaud, who had charged at the head of the Madras 
FusiliBiB — his beloved “Lambs”'—was carried moitally 
wounded to thB rear. Those who knew him best deplored him 
most; but thB grief which arosB when it was afterwards known 
that hB was dead was not confined to his old comrades of thB 
Coast Army. He_had already earned an Indian reputation 
The day’B work was not then over. A few miles beyond thB 
village of Aong waB a river to be crossed, known 
P Ssli(’ 9 s ^ 0 I’&ndti Nadi. It waB but a sti Bamlet in com¬ 
parison with the Granges, into which it flowed. 
But the July rains had already rendered it swollen and 
turbid ; and if thB bridge by which it was ciossBd had been 


destroy ever) tiling that oouli possibly remind nnB of England Dr its civilisa¬ 
tion The telegraph wires were cut up, a tie wing thB ground, and in some 
instances earned off, the telegiapli posts wera dug out, thB bungalows burnt, 
and the poor unoffending milestones, bo useful BVBn to tlianiselVEs, but still 
English, were defaced, and in many instances destroyed.” 
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dBstioyed by thB BnBmy, HavBlock’s progress would havB bean 
most disastrously retarded So, when bis scouts told him 
tbattbB enBmy wbtb l allying, and were about to blow up thB 
bndgB, be rDUSBd bis mBn, exhausted as tbBy WBrB, and callBd 
upon tliBm for a new effoit. Nobly responding to tbB call, they 
pushed forward with unexpected rapidity. It was a two hours’ 
march to thB bridge-head under a fierce sun, but our weary 
people earned the BnBrgiBS of victory with them to the banks 
of thB Pandu Nadi The enemy, stiBngthenBd by reinforce¬ 
ments which had come in fresh from Kanhpur, under Bala 
Bao, the biDthBr of the Nana, WBre intrenched on the other 
side with heavy guns, which laked the bridge. But Maude’s 
battBry was soon brought into action; and a favDUiablB bend 
of thB liver enabling him sd to plant his guns as to take thB 
enBmy in flank, hB pDiued such a stieam of Shiapn b 1 into them 
that they wbib bBWildBied and paralysed, and, some say, brokB 
thBir spongB-staffs in dBspan. They had undermined the 
bridge-head, and had hoped to blow the wholB stiuctuiB into 
thB au befoi e thB English could cross the nvei. But there was 
not a cool hBad or a steady hand among thBiu to do this woik. 
And thB FusiIibis, under Major StBphBnson, with an expiession 
on their stBin faces not to be misunderstood, swept acroBB thB' 
bndgB, and put an Bnd to all fBar of its dBBtruction Then thB 
rBst of HavBlock’s forcB accomplished the pa&sage of the iivbt, 
and pushed on with then faces towards Kduhpur, weary and. 
exhausted in body, but sustained by thB thought of thB coming 
rBtnbution. 

They did not then know the worst TIib crowning horror of 
the great tiagBdy of Kdnhpur was yet to come. 

On thB afternoon of that 15th of July, Dtindti. The,(U,t 

Pant, Nand Sahib, learnt that Havelock’s army 
had ciossed thB Fandti Nadi, and was in ihll xnaich upon his 
capital. ThB me&sBngBi who hi ought the evil tidings was Bdld 
Kao himself, with a wound in his shouldBi, as pi oof that hB had 
done his best It might be that thBie was a coming Bnd tiV 
the shoit-lived tnumphs of the nBW Peshwd. What now was 
to bB donB? ThB chief advisers of tliB Nand Sahib wbib divided 
in opinion. Tlmy might make a stand at Ihthur, or form a 
junction with the rBbei lores at Fathgaih, or go out to meet 
the enemy cu the load to Hdnhpdr. The last conrsB, after 
mnch contused discussion, was adopted, and airangementB were 
mailB to dispute HavBlock’s advance. TIib issub was vBiy 
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doubtful, hut, as already said, the mightv conquerors of Kahn- 
jnir had onB moi 0 victoiy to gain. They could slaughter the 
English pnsoneis So, whether it wbib in iage, or in fear, or 
in th.B wantonnBss of bestial enmity , whsther it werB believed, 
that the English WeiB advancing only to lescue thB prisDneis, 
and would, turn back on hBaung that they WeiB dead., whether 
it weTB thought that as no tales can be told by thB dead, the 
total annihilation of the captives would pievBnt the identification 
of thB arch-offendBis on the day of lBtubution, whBthBi the 
foul design had its bnth m the depths of the Ndnd’s black 
hBait, or was piompted, by one still blacker, the oidBi went 
foith for thB massacre of the women and childien in thB 
Bibigarh. ThB inis bi able herd Df helpless victims huddled 
togetnBi in those narrow 1 Doms wBrB tD be killed. What fol¬ 
lowed is best told m the fewBvt and simplest woids. ThBiB 
were foui 01 five mBn among the captives. TIibsb were biouglit 
loith and killed in the piesBncB of the l*»ana Sahib. ThBn a 
paity of Sipahis was told off, and inBtiuotBd to shoot the 
women and children through thB doois and windows of then* 
puson-hDUse. Some soldiBily instincts seBin to have sui\ived 
in the hreastB of these mBn. ThB task was too hidBDUs foi 
thBir peiformance ThBy fired at thB ceilings of the chambers, 
ThB work of death, theiBfote, pioeeeded slowly, if at all So 
some lontchBis weie summoned fiom thB bazaais—stout Musal- 
mans accustomed to slaughter; and two or thrBB otheis, Hindus, 
liom thBVillagBs or fiomthB Is find's guaid, wbib also appointed 
execution bis * They went in, with swords or long knives, 

* Sums olnsounty sunounds tins temble incident, and pBrhnpa it ia better 
ILat it aliDUlil be as. Dulonel 'Williams, to whose investigations Hiatmy 
is so much indebted, aaya, with respect to the evidence bidoie him, that, 
“on appiDuelling the last and most tBinblB scene, all seem instinctively to 
shrink liom confessing any knowledge of so foul and baibarous a oiinie as tlie 
indiscriminate slauslitei ot helpless women audinnocent clnldien. Evidence 
lliat seBms clear nnd si rung fi cm the 15 lU if Mav to the ldtli ot July, suddenly 
ceisos on tliB fatal day ottlie 15 th ofthatmonlh ” The in ost reliable testimony was 
that Df some half-Lasts dimninBrs 01 band-boys But the pimcipal witness, whose 
n.nrat.ve is the iliDst di trilled, and SLemingly the most authentic of all (John 
Fitcliett, diunimei of the Btli Native I11 taut)3), who stated that he had been 
11 piiconer with uui people, was clearly BmiwctLd of a duett falsehood in tins 
lespeLt, anrl it is only wheie his evidence was supported by otheis that it is 
to be entnely tiustirl It should bi statid lieia that the mnle pnanuais, sl.ot 
1o death 011 the 15 Hi of Juli, were three of the principal lugitnes from 
Fatligaill, mid two menibus of the Gieenaway family The Sipabl Guftirts 
at the Bfbignih, who leftisi'd to slaugller tlie women and Lliildri.n. belonged 
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among tliB women ani children, as among a flock of sheep, and 
with no moie compunction, slashed them to death with the 
sharp steBl. 

And theie the "bodies lay, some only half dead, all thiough tliB 
night. It was significantly related that the shiiBks 
ceased, hut not thB gioans Next morning the dead July 1B-1B 
and thB dying WBre brought out, ghastly with thBii still gaping 
wounds, and thrown into an adjacent well. SoiAb of thB children 
weie alive, almost unhuit, saved, doubtless, by then low statui e, 
amidst the closely-packed masses of human flesh through which 
th b butch bis had drawn theii blades ; and now they wbi b running 
about scared and wondBi-stiuck, beside thB well. To toss thBSB 
infantile Bnemies, alivB or dead, into the nnpiDvisBd cBineteiy, 
alieady neaily choked-fnll, was a small matter that concerned 
but littlB those who did the NanaS biddmg. But beyond th s 
wholesale killing and burying, which sickBued the whole Clnis- 
tian v oild, and iousBd English manhood in India to a pitch of 
national hatred that took yeais to allay, the atiDeity was not 

pushed. ThB refinements of cruelty—the unutterable shamD_ 

with which, in soinB of the chronicles of the day, tW hideous 
massaciB was attended, werB but fictions of an excited imagi¬ 
nation, too rBadily believed Without inquiry and on ciliated 
without thought N oub wbib mutilated — none Weie dis¬ 
honoured. TheiB was nothing needed to aggravate the naked 
liDiror of the fact that some two hundred Uhnstian women and 
children wbib hacked to death in the couise of a few houiB.* 


lo the Btli Regimmt from Alldliibfii TIib Ndnd 19 stated to have been bo 
in cans Ed by their conduct that he threatened to blow them hoin guns 
* 'lhifl is gtated, in the moat unqualified mannci, by the oihcial function¬ 
aries, who made thB most diligent lnqumes into all tiro ciicumstancBa nt tliB 
masaaciea of Juiib and July Mi Shenr and Mi Tlioiulnll, 111 tlroir oflQoial 
TBpoits, speak most distinctly in denial of the assertion tlmt 1 airwomen hail 
been mutilated and dishonouied Colonel Williams, than whom tliere dun he 
no bettei aiitlioiity, Bays that thB moat ren idling and carnrst mqunifs 
totally disprove the untounded aaapltian, which wua at fust so frequently 
made and bo Lnrieiitly believed, that peisonal indignity and dishonour liad 
Iiulii off ere ,1 to onr pool Buffering countrywomen Tu thia it mav be added 
that some of the administrators of the Mutiny Relief Fund in England look 
great paina tu investigate certain alleged oases of mutilation, sa*! to Iuivb 
been brought aver Irom India, but failed to trade down a singlB one The 
meat authentic case at mutilation with which I am acquainted is one that 
ciiihss to me from IieLmil, whilst I am wilting thia diuptet S uib wild 
IiinhmEii went into the hoiiac ot nMi CunriD , and, hiking him for SUOlhu) 
man k against Whom they hail a grudge, dBlibeiatdy cut off Ilia ui) 4B . 
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Then, this feat accomplished, the Ndna Sahib and his allies 
piBparBtl to make thair last stand foi the defence 
H . of Kanhpur and thB Peshwaship On the mom- 

P ’ mg of the 16th, Dundu Pant went ont himself 
with some five thousand men—Hoise, Pool-, and Artillery—to 
dispute HavBlock’s advance The position—some little dis¬ 
tance tD the south of Kanhpur—which he took up was well 
selected, and all through that July morning his lieutenants 
were disposing theii tioops and planting their guns Mean¬ 
while, Havelock and his men, unconscious of thB great tragedy 
that, a few hours heiorB, had "been actnd out to its cIosb, were 
pushing on, under a burning sun, the fiercest that had yet 
shonB upon thBir march Exhausted as hB was by the mid-day 
hBats the English soldiBr toiled on, sustained by the thought 
that hB might still ibsdub fiom destruction thB two hundiBd 
women and children held in foul durance by the Ndnd. To 
faint or fail at such a tnnB would have been, hB thought, 
cowardice and ciime So, WBaiy and foot-sore, dizzy beneath 
thB vertical rays of the mBiidian sun, and often toitured by 
parching thiist, hB plodded along the baked road and p a.n t.Rrl 
for the coming encounter. 

The horn, ot noon had passed before the English General 
iBarnt the tiue position of the Bnemy. It was plain that thBie 
was some military skill in the rebel camp, in whosBsoevei biain 
it might leside , for the troops of the Nana Sdhilo were disposed 
in a manner which taxed all thB powei of the British Com¬ 
mander, who had been studying thB art of wai all his life. To 
Havdock’s column advancing along the great high road fiom 
Allahdbdd—to the point where it divBiges into two broad 
thoroughfares, on thB right to the Kanhpur cantonment and on 
thB left, the “great trunk,” to Dehli—the Sipdhi forces pie- 
sented a formidable front. It was diawn up in the foim ot an 
arc, bisecting these two roads. Its left, almost resting on the 
Ganges, had the advantage of somB sloping giound, on which 
heavy guns were posted, whilst its light was strengthened by 
a walled village with a great grove of mango-trees, which 
afforded excellent shelter to the ibIobIs. Heie also heavy guns 
were posted. And on both sides WBie largB masses of Infantry, 
with the 2nd Cavaliy in the rear, towai ds tlrn left centie, for it 
was thought that Havelock would advancB along the Great 
Tiunk Road. When all this was discerned, it was plain that 
to advance upon the Bnemy’s front would be to court a great 
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carnage of tliB tiaDps,upon thBcare of which bo much depended. 
Havelock’s forrneT victones had beau gained mainly by the far- 
reachmg power of the Enfield. BiUbs and the unemng precision 
of Maude’s guns. But now he had to summon to his aid those 
lessons ofwaifare—both its lules and its exceptions—which he 
had been learning from his youth npwaids; and they did not 
fad him in the hour of his need. He 1 BniBmbered “ old Ei edeiick 
at LButhen,” and debouching to the light, advanced m open 
column against the BnBmy’s left flank. The movement had its 
disadvantages, and had he been the paper-pedant, which some 
thought him, hB might not have lBSoited to such a manoeuvre. 
But its succbss piovBd the efficacy Df tliB exception. He had 
fully explained the intended movement to his commandeis. 
Standing in thB midst of them, he had tiacBd m the dust, with 
thB point of his scabbard, the plan of operations, and had con¬ 
vinced himsBlf that they thoroughly undBistood it. Then the 
order was given for the advance, and piimed with good liba 
tions of malt liquor, they moved foiwaid in column of sub¬ 
divisions, thB Eusilieis in front, along the high road, until they 
leached thB pomt of diveigence. Then thB Volunteer Cavalry 
wbib oideiBd to move light on, so as to engagB the attention of 
the enemy and simulate the advance of thB enliie foice, whilst 
thB Infantiy and the guns, favouredby thB well-wooded Dountry, 
moved off unsEBn to the right. The feint succeeded admiiably 
at first. ThB Cavalry drew upon themsBlvBs the enemy’s file. 
But presently an open space "between thB trees revealed Have¬ 
lock’s designs, and the Nana’s guns opened upon our advancing 
columns, 1 .iking the Highlanders and 64th, not without dis¬ 
astrous effect. But nothing shook the steadiness of the advance. 
That haidBst lesson of all tD the British soldier, to leserve his 
fiie, had been learnt to pBifBction by thesB bravB fellowB. The last 
sub-division having emerged from the wood, they were lapidly 
whBBled into line, and, to the consternation, of the Bnemy, moved 
forward with a resolute fiont and disconceited the anangements 
on which the Nana had puded himself sd much and so con¬ 
fidently relied. But the native legions had stiong faith in the 
Bfficacy of their guns, which outmatched our own in number 
and in weight of metal. At that time we could not make 
fitting TBsponsB, foi Maude’s battery was struggling through 
ploughed fields, and his draft-oattlB were sinking exhausted by 
the way; and even when they oame up, these light field-pieoes, 
worked as well as guns wbtb ever woiked, could but make 
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slight impression on the heavy ordnance from thB Kanhpur 
magazine. 

Fui a little space, therefoie, the Sipahis exulted in the piB- 
ponierancB of their Aitillery-fiie, and between the boomings of 
thB guns were hear! the joyous sounds of military hands, stiik- 
mg up our stining national tunes, as taught by English bani- 
masteis, and, as though in mockery, selecting those with the 
greatest depth Df English sentiment in them It was a dn'e 
mistake. As he caught the familiar sounds of “ CheeT, boya, 
cheBi' ” the face of thB British soldiBi settled down into that 
stem, compieased look, when the ngid jaw tells how thB teeth 
are clenched and the muscles strung, and thB heart is hard as a 
stone The battle now was to bB won by thB pluck of the 
English Infantiy It was not a number ot “niBie machines” 
that Havelock was urging foiward, hut so many individual 
men with gieat hearts in their bosoms, eveiy one feeling as if 
he had a peisonal wiong tD rediess The awful woik of charg¬ 
ing heavy guns, well SBived by experienced gUnneis, was new 
to bB commenced, anl thB Highlandei s, led by Colon el Hamilton, 
took the post of honour, and -were the fiTbt to chaige ThB 
shull sounds of the pibioch from the bagpipes in the iBar 
seBmed to send them all forwaii as wilh the ioice Df a catapult. 
The rush of the kilted soldiBis, witli thBir iixed bayonets, 
cheeiing as they went, was what no Sipahi foice could with¬ 
stand. Strongly posted as the guns wbtb in a walled village, 
village and guns Weie soon earned, and there was an end to thB 
stiength of the enemy’s left. 

The Sipahi tioops fled m confusion—some along the Kanhpui 
road, others towards the centie of tlmir position, where a heavy 
howitzer was posted, behind which foi a while they lallied. 
There was more woik then for the BntiBh Infantiy. A few 
minutes after then hist grand rush they had gatheied breath, 
and fallen again into oidBily anay. Then Havelock challenged 
them a second time with a few of those Kpint-stirnng woiils 
which, fiom thB lips of a tiusted genBial, aie as stiong diink to 
the weary soldier, and every man felt invigorated, and equal 
to any woik befoie him. The Highlanders responded with 
a cheer, and, followed by the 64th, flung themselves on the 
trenchant hnwitzei and the village which euclos d it, and again 
ihe hurst was lnesistible. The gun was captured, and thB 
village was cleaied 

For, just at this cntical moment, the littlB holly of Volunteer 
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Cavalry, composed mainly of English officeis, appeal 0 3. -upim 
the scene, flushed with a noble enthusiasm, res elute and 
dauntless, determined to show with their flashing sables what 
thBy could do against any odds. Never was there a more heroic 
chargQ. It was the charge of but Eighteen, Captain Bairow 
led it. And among those who WBnt into action was Captain 
Beatsoii, who had been Btruok down by cholera, and who was 
poweilBSs to sit his horse, but, dying as he was, hB could not 
consent to lose his chance of taking his pait in the great act of 
retnhution So he placed himself upon a tumhnl and was 
cained into action, and as dear hfB was passing away from him, 
his failing heait pulled with great thiobs of viLtDiy. The sabres 
of the Eighteen were lesB blight and shaip aftei they hail 
encountered the enemy. When they drew rein, diminished in 
nuuibBis—for hoises and riders had been shot down—the 
Footmen of the Biitish Army saluted them with a ringing 
cheBi, and the Greneial again and again criBd, “ Wb 11 done 1 
I am proud to command you • ” It was this body of “ G entleman 
Yolunteeis,” in which the “Bayard Df the Indian Army”— 
James Dutram—felt it, a month afterwards, a high pnvilege to 
enlist, when he might have commanded the whole of the force 
Whilst the Cavaliy were thus covering themselves with 
gloiy, thB Infantry Bwept on to the Bnemy’s light, where two 
moiB guns wbtb posted, and earned them with the irresihtible 
aidour that tali ea no denial But the enemy, having found 
fiesh shelter in a wooded village, lallied with BomB show of 
vigour, and pouiei a heavy firB into our linB. Weaiy and 
exhausted as Dur people wbib, they had lost nonB of the gland 
enthusiasm, which made every man a giant; and when the calm 
clear VDiCB of the Greneial was heard, manning who would take 
that village, the Highlanders bounded forward, as if they had 
nBwly couib into action, and the rBst lesponded with like alacrity 
to the appeal. Again thB Sipahi host werB Bwept out of then 
cover, and seemed to he in full retreat upon Kduhpur, as though 
the day were quite lost. But there was yet onB more Btand to 
he made. As gun after gun was captured by the iUBh of our 
Infantry, still it sBBmed Bver that more guns wbtb in reserve, 
fai-reaching and well-served, to deal out death in our ranks 
Baffled and beaten as he was, the Nana Sahib was resolute to 
make DnB more stand. He had a twenty-four pounder and two 
smaller guns planted upon the Toad to thB K&nhpur cantonment, 
fiDin which fiBsh troops had coniB pouring in to give new 
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stiength tD the defence. It was thB very crisis of the Peshwa’s 
fate. Conscious of tins, lie tlirBW all Lis individual BnergiBS 
into tLB work loeforB him, and tried what personal Bn com age- 
ment could do to stimulate his troops. And he flashed his 
gaudy piBtBncB on his people in a last convulsion of courage 
and a last Bffort of resistance. 

For there was at this moment a pause in our onward opera¬ 
tions. The great tidal wave of British conquest seemBd for 
a moment to he receding Our gun-bullocks were utterly 
exhausted by thB day’s work, and could not bring oui artillery 
tD the fiDnt. Our Infantiy soldiers, not 1 b-b physically ex¬ 
hausted, though wonderfully sustained by the stiong humanity 
within them, wbib lying down, paitly to lest, partly to escape 
thB teal in g fire Df thB enemy. As they lay on the ground, they 
heard exultant uoisbs in thB enemy’s camp. ThB clanging of 
the cymbals, thB shrill blasts of the bugles, and the roll of the 
diums heard between the intervals of the artilleiy Atb, told 
that there was unwonted excitement in the Sipahi lanks It 
sounded like a boast and a menace ; and it filled with fiesli fury 
thB brBasts of Dur weary tioops Sights followed sounds 
rapidly There was the bustle of a hostile advance. The 
Infantiy wbib moving forward. ThB Cavahy wbib spreading 
thBmsBlvBS out as though to swoop down upon oui little body of 
fighting men and to Bucompass them with swift destruction, 
whilst the guns continued to porn forth their round shot in an 
almost unintBiinittBnt stream To thB quick 03 ’e of thB General 
it then appeared that tliBre was not a moment to he lost. So he 
called upon his men to use; and they leaped at oncB to than 
feet, stirred almost to madness by thB taunts of thB enemy. 
OnB more rush, and thB victoiy, like thosB which had gone 
before, would be complete. 

Then Havelock’s Byes weie gladdened by a sight which 
seemed to be a glDiious lesponse to all the diBams of his youth 
and all the pray bis of his manhood. ThB Infantiy piBpared to 
advance nght upon the death-dealing battery of the enemy, 
the 64th Foot, led loy Major Sterling, in front. At this moment 
the General's aide-de-camp—"the hoy Harry’’—wheeled his 
horse lound to thB cBntrB of the hading legimBnt, and lode 
straight upon the muzzle ol the twenty-fDiu pounder, whose 
lound shot had now been supplanted by grapB, which was 
making deadly gaps in our advancing column. It was -a 
moment of raptuie to the white-haired veteian, compensating 
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liiTn for all disappointments and delays, for all unjust super¬ 
sessions, for all professional discouragement, when Iib saw that 
last battBiy earned and knew that his son was safe. The woik 
was well nigh donB, when foui guns of Maude’s battery came 
up to complete it. A temfic hie was opened upon the beaten 
enemy, who wBre soon in confused flight, and, aftBi such a 
day’s fighting as might have tried to thB utmost thB powers of 
the best troops in thB best of climates, they bivouacked at 
nightfall two miles fiom Kanlipur, every man too weary tD need 
a pillow and too thirsty not to lelish even a diaught of diity 
water. 

They were then two miles from thB cantonment, and next 
morning they maiched on to occupy it. But ere 
they wbtb under aims a dieadful stoiy ran like July 
a shuddBr along the line. They WBre too late to ^cupudT" 
savB . they had coinB only to avengB, Havelook’s 
spies had brought in woid that the captive women and children, 
whom they had hoped tD rescue, had passed beyond the reach 
of human aid ThB morning’s nBWs clouded the joy of 
yBgtBiday’s victory; and our men went on with heavy heaits 
to the scBne of our recent national sorrows The enemy had 
evacuated the place, leaving behind them only a body of horse 
to announce the Bxcdus of thB rebel foice by blowing np the 
great magazine, thB 1 Bsouroes of which had constituted their 
strength, and given them six weeks of victory. As our 
advanced guard nBaTBd thB Kanhpiir cantonment, theiB was 
seen to nsB from the Baith an immense hallo on-shaped cloud, 
and presently was heard a tenific explosion, whioh seBumd to 
iBnd thB giDirnd beneath one’s feet with the forcB of a gigantic 
earthquake. Time was no mistaking such a proclamation, 
and as one man said to another, “ There gOBS thB magazine I ” 
many, doubtless, thought how diffeient it would have been if 
this exploit had not been left tD our successors. By this onB 
fatal omission all had bBBn lost to us at KAnhpur. 

But now the English flag was again hoisted, and Havelock, 
pi Dfonndly thankful to the Almighty disposer of BVBnfcs, who 
had given him thB victory, put foith an eloquent, spirit-stirring 
“ Order,” in which the just mBBfl of hearty commendation was 
given to thB tioops which had won his battles for him. 
“ Soldiers,” he said, “your General is satisfied, and moie than 
satisfied, with you. He has never seen steadier or more devoted 
troops. Between the 7th and the lGth you have, under the 
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Indian sun Df July, mai ched a hundred and twenty-six miles 
and fought four actions.” Such tiDDps and such a General 
were woithy of each other. Nd tioops fought better through¬ 
out the wai, and none were ever better commanded. Th.B last 
engagement, known as the battle of Kanhpur, stamped Have¬ 
lock's character as a militaiy coinmandei. ThB battle, as he 
wrote, “was won by God’s blessing, non vi sed ai te ” It was 
one Df those tnumphs of mind dvbi matter, “by which man 
conquers man.” "We had everything against us. Numbers 
some fiv3 times told; a far greater strength of aitillery, a 
i ommanding position, with stiDng natuial defences — all 
favoured thB enemy, whilst a climate nmie deadly to the 
exotic soldier than grape and canister, and heavy bioken 
giound, over which oui exhausted cattle could not drag th.Bir 
guns, so as to bung them into action when most wanted, fear¬ 
fully diminished the fighting powBis of our scanty force. Had 
Havelock, aftBr the fashion of some rash and mexpBiiencBd 
commanders, attempted to carry the enemy’s position m front, 
he would piDbably havB lost half his men, but the dexterous 
fl ank movement, which so disconceitBd the plans of the Nana 
Sahib, saved our own peoplB fiom the wholesale cainagB which 
would otheiwiSB havB descended upon them. Theie was not a 
lifB wasted. The indomitable pluck of the British Infantry 
was husbanded to the bB&t puipos?, and eveiy man felt that 
confidence m his leader which makes each soldier woith a file. 

But Havelock had only made a beginning, and he did wbII 
m lemindmg his followeis that their woik was only begun. 
Kanhpur was but the first stage of the caieBr of victory which 
lay befoie them. “ Your comrades at Lakhuao,” said the General 
in his order Df thanks, “ are in peiil. Agra is besieged, Dehli 
is still thB focus of mutiny and lebellion. Ydu must makB 
great sacrifices if you would obtain great lesnlts. Three oitiBS 
have to be saved, two strong places to be disblockaded. Your 
General is confidant that he can accomplish all tliBse things, 
and restore this part Df India tD tianqiulhty, if you only sBconi 
him with yDur Bffoits, and if your discipline is equal to your 
valour.” 

It might be thought that thesB “ ifs ” werB not needed, that 
the English soldi bis who had followed Havelock from Allahabad 
to Kanhpur, and had already so nobly seconded 
July 17-is e g- [)r -( ;Sj had placed themselves beyond the 

leach of all such doubts and suspicions. But thB General was 
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apiactised wnter of despatches and ganeral oideis ; for yBars ha 
had been, doing for otlieis what he was now doing for himself. 
FewmBn knew bettBr the nsB of wolds, and no man was less likely 
to make a slip in any public manifesto. Theie was, in tiuth, no 
ingratitude and no inadvertence m this language of misgiving 
Thei b was only too much justicB, and too deep a meaning in it 
For, scarcely had the ForcB reached Kanhpur, when it was sbbu 
that th.B demDialisation of diunkenness was upon it. “Whilst 
I was winning a victDiy,” said Havelock, “ on the ISth, somB of 
my men wbib plundeiing the Commissariat on the linB of 
mairh.” And, oncB within leach of the streets and bazaars of 
Kanhpur, stiong dunk of all kinds, the plunder chiefly of our 
European shops and Iiousbs, was to be had in abundance by all 
who wbib pleased to take it. And that they did take it was 
not surpusing Even “ Havelock’s saints,” if there had been a 
re-bnth of them, would have been sorely temptBd and tried by 
this upward maich, by thB heat, tliB hunger, th.B thirst, t.hB 
fatigUB, by the excitement of constant battle, by the thought 
of thB mtoleiable wrong that had been inflicted on our people, 
and by the burden of the retubution which they earned with 
thBDi. They had seen death in many shapes, and now they 
had biought in for buiial thB bodies Df thBU comiades slain in 
the battle or stricken down by the pestilence. These evil 
influences—still moiB evil in their alternations, now of excite¬ 
ment, now of depiession—drove the British soldieis to thB buef 
solace of stiong drink, and such a state of things aiDSe, that 
Havelock now did what Neill had before done at Allahabad— 
he “oidered all the beer, wine, spirits, and eveiy dunk able 
thin g at Kanhpur, to be pui chased by the Commies an at.” “ If 
it had lBmamed,” hB said, reporting what he had dona to the 
Oommander-in-Chief, “it would have required half my force to 
keep it from being diunk up by the other half, and I should 
not have had a soldier in camp.” 
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CHAPTER IY. 

EE-OCCUPATION OF EANHPUE. 

The English soldier is never a model Df foibearance. WIioti 
the blood is up and the drink is down, he is veiy 
July ina. temble to all who come aciDSs his path. Even 
^BoUieiy 18 111 fight W1 th a Christian enemy, there aie 
times and seasons when thB instincts of a brutal 
nature aie stronger than the conscience and the leason Df the 
man. Ihe honDuiablB lesistancB of brave mBn, fightmg for 
their hearths and altais, has DftBn roused the passions Df our 
soldiery to such a height that thBy havB spaied neither sax nor 
age, yielded to no pity, and abstained fiom no ciime. But 
nBver, since England bad a standing army, have such provoca¬ 
tions assailed our fighting men as thosB which hardened the 
hBaits of Havelock's battalions on their march to Kdnhpui. 
The lage within them was not wholly an nnughteous rage, for 
at the bottom Df it was an infinite compassion for the women 
and children who had bBBn so foully wronged, and a just hatred 
and honor of thB cnme of the wiong-doers, aud they did well 
to be angiy. The tiagedy of Kanhpur excitBd an intense 
national hatred in the brBasts of Englishmen in distant countries 
and after a long lapse Df timB ; but here dux soldiers werB on 
the very scene of the butchery, thB butchers were still red- 
handed, and the evidences of the slaughtei WBre still frBsh— 
visiblB to the eye, clear to the understanding, with a hornblB 
suggestiveness even to the most obtuse. Our people went to 
the Intrenchments, and thei'B they wondeied and admirBd. 
They went to thB Bfbigarh, and theie they shuddered and wept. 
To think of bd much consummate biavery, and of the end of it, 
was enough to madden even sobei-minded men, and to stimulate 
them to aDts of feaiful retribution. 

If, thBn, the first days d! the re-occupation of H&nhpuT had 
been stained by excesses on the part of dux soldiery—far 
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greater than any which are record b! against them—it would 
he the duty of thB historian to speak lightly of their offences. 
Neither m the Cantonment nor in the Town was there any 
enemy, m thB military sense of the word, for thB oncB boastful 
army of thB Nana was broken and dispersed, and none clearly 
knew whith.Br it had gone. But thDSB weie days in which 
whole racBS were looked upon as enBmies, and whole cities wbib 
declared to be guilty and blood-stained. And if Havelock’s 
fi ghtin g men, whilst the blood was still WBt in thB slaughter¬ 
house, had looked upon eveiy NativB found in tha nBighboui- 
houd Df that accuised spot as an adherent of the Nana, anil 
stiuck at all with indiscriminate retribution, such sweeping 
punishment might now be looked back upon with less feeling 
of shame than upon much that was done, befoie and after, under 
less tBinble provocation. As the recoiil iuns, it does not seBm 
that thB burden laid upon Kanhpui was hBavy in lelation to its 
guilt.* Heaven knows what was in their heaits, or what 
might have been done, but for the strong lestiaining hand laid 
upon them by their Commander. That the citizens themselves 
expected chastisement is certain. Tor whilst a few, on our 
arrival at Kanhphr, came to our camp with pro] ltiatoiy offerings 
of milk and vegetables, fiuits and flowers, large numbeis flocked 
panic-struck out of thB town to hide themselves in the adjacent 
villages, or to seek safety on the Oude side of the river. Some 
weiB propelled by the knowledge of their guilt, some, scaled 
by thB tidings that had come from below, fled under the instinct 
of BBlf-presarvation. Meanwhile, our people WBie plundering 
in all directions, the Sikhs, as BVBr, showing an activity of zeal 
in this their favountB pursuit. It is probable that much of 
the propeity then seized underwent only a process of restora¬ 
tion, and came back to the nation at last to which it properly 
belonged. But this did not hallow it in Havelock’s eyes. He 
set his face steadfastly against it, and issued an older m which 
he said, “ The maiauding in this camp exceeds the disordeis 
which supervened ou the shnit-liVBd triumph of the miscreant 
Ndnd Sdhib. A Provost-Marshal has been appointed, with 


* Most exaggerated stones of this re tributary carnagB at K&nhptfr were at 
one timB in cudilution It woe stated both in Anglo-Indian and in Con¬ 
tinental journals that tBn thousand of thB inhabitants hod been killed, Tina 
was a tremendous assertion, representing rather what might hnvB been thnn 
what was Some wished that it had been so, tor vengeance’ sake; others 
that there might be a pretext for ma iguing the English, 

u 2 
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special instructions to hang up, in their uniform, all British 
soldieis that plunder. This shall not be an idle threat. Oom- 
manding officers havB received the most distinct warnings on 
the subject.” 

This was not cheerful woik, but thei b was other perhaps still 
moie depressing The sick and wounded weie to 
be visited. Cholera and dysenteiy weie in his 
camp. Two of the finest soldiers in the army lay 
dying—one stricken in the battle, thB other by thB pestilence. 
Human aid could do nothing for them, Th.Bnth.eiB was great 
doubt as to the position of the enemy. Strong 
a^ it was m couiage, Havelock’s column was veiy 
weak in numbers, and tidings came that thB army 
of the Nana Sahib was at Bithui, musteiing five thousand 
muskets and sabiBB, and forty-five guns It was probable 
that thB plane had been staBngthenBd by every possible means 
which the wealth of material in his hands could supply, and it 
was certain that oui bght artillery could make no impression 
on a stionghold so fortified and defended. It was not stranga, 
therefore, that, in the lull which succeeded thB re-occupation of 
Kimhpur, all theSB discDUiagaments caused a feeling of depres¬ 
sion almost amounting to despondency to sink foi a little space 
imto Havelock’s mind.* But it piesently passed away. For 
the good Providence which had battled so often for us was still on 
our sida, and the dangers which hB had dieaded wctb delusions 
In truth, he had aliBady accomplishBd more than he had 
ventured to hope. He had beaten tha Bnerny 
moie thoroughly on the lBth than hB knew at tha 
time, and thcie was no present fear of thB Nina 
hiinging his biDken battalions into the field against us. After 
the battle, the baffied Mar&tha had takan flight to Bithui, 
attended by a few fcjawars; and as he roda through Kanhpui, 
his horse flecked with foam, he might have met the public 
oners proclaiming that the Faiinghis had been well-nigh 


* "As he s.it at dinnei with his son on the evening of thB 17 tb, his mind, 
appealed, foi the fiist and last timB, '□ be affected with gloomy foreboding's, 
us it dwelt upon the possible annihilation of his brave men in a fruitless 
attempt to accomplish what was beyond then strength After remaining 
long m deep thought, his strong senaB of duty, and thB confidence in the 
justice of his cause, reatoied the buoyancy of his spirits, and he exclaimed, 
1 If the WDist comes to the worst, wb can but die with dut swords in our 
hinds ’ "— Maislmm's Life of Havelock 
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extBiminated, and offering lewaiis far the heads of the few who 
wbib still left upon thB face of the earth. But the lie had 
exploded, and his one thought at that moment was escape from 
the pm suing Englishman Ainved at Bithur, Iib saw cleaily 
that thB game was up. His followBis weiB fast dcseiting him. 
Many, it is said, leproached him foi his failurB. All, we may 
hB suie, clamoured for pay His terror-stricken imagination 
pictured a vast avBnging Army on his track, and the gieat 
instmct of self-prBseivatiDn pmmpted him to gatheT up the 
women of his family, to Bmbaik by night on a boat to ascend 
the Granges to Fathgaih, and to give out lhat he was preparing 
himsBlf for self-immolation. Hb was to consign himself to the 
saciad waters of the Granges, which had been thB giave of bo 
many of hia victims There was to be a given signal, through 
the daikness of the early night, which was to maik thB moment 
of the ex-Peshwi's suicidal immersion But he had no thought 
of dying. ThB Bignal light was extinguished, and a cry aiuse 
fiDin the religions mendicants who were assembled on the 
Kanhpui bank of thB liver, and wIid believed that the Nina was 
dead* But, covBied by the daikneBS, he emerged upon the 
Oudh side of the Ganges, and his escapB was safely accom¬ 
plish Bd.f 

Meanwhile, Havelock, thinking that a strong force of the 
enemy would piobably soon maich down upon his position, hail 
mDVBd thB bulk Df bis little aimy to the north-western point of 
thB cantonment, near Nawibganj, to defend the line of the 
Great Trunk Road. Strategically, the movement was thB result 
of an error; but, in another sense, it was grounded upon a too 
substantial fact, and had a wisdom of its dwu, apart from the 
manoeuviBS of the enemy. It took the troops fai away fiom 
the temptations of the liquor-shops, and contributed greatly to 

* Mr Bherer, frDin whose ippnrt tliase particulars aie iakBn, says: “The 
Gangapdtras weie waiting on the slide About mnl-stri am the light was 
extinguished, and, with a yell that must have math a, I the boat, tho mendicant 
Biahmans rushed, up tD the Palace, and commenced pluiiileiuig all that they 
could lay thBir hands on. TLib entity Nana wus dibeinbaikuig m the daikness 
on tliB other side ” 

t His last act befoie leaving Bitlnir was tlie murder nf the only onptiVB in 
hia hands This was a wumun, named CUitei, who had been taken prisoner 
and who had survived the pnugs and perils id childbirth in theNiind’s Palace 
TIib widows of the dBLersid BX-Ptishwi had bleated her With kmdiiBBs; but 
when the Nina fled fruin Bitliiii Iib oiderwl the WDiuaii and her intuit to be 
put to death, and the guaid foitlitiilly obejed him. 
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the maintenance of that diaoiplme which he had soirowfully 
seen fading away. Anil, whilst thamihtaiy chiet 
uy 8 was thus taking measuies for the protection of 
both racBS, the civil magistrate was proclaiming thiough the 
City the re-asseition of the Butish powBr and the re-esablish- 
niBnt of the Butish law. At the Kotwali, the people flocked 
aiound Sheiei and his escoit, and piofessBd their delight at our 
leappearance amongst them. And thBie was probably much 
6inc;eilty in these piofe^sions, on the pait at lBast of the trading 
classes, who commonly lost moie than tliBy gained by these 
convulsions Not only wBre the English and their followeis 
good cusromeis m quiet times, but the peaceful citizens had an 
interest in the maintenance of ordar and tha upholding of the 
law, for with the predatoiy classes, who thuve m times of 
tumult and terror, there was little ie3pect for colour oi need 
ThB wolfish piDpensities of humanity WBre m all such con¬ 
junctures, sti Dngly developed, and, as at Allahabad bo at Hanhpur, 
innocent industry cDWBied beneath the rampant rapacity of 
dime. 

On the following day, it was determined that the actual 
position of affans at Bithur should be ascertained 
July ib beyond all doubt. Sd a detachment was sent out 
undei Major Stephenson, of thB Madias FusiliBis, 
PaiuM 111 to beat up the quarters of the some-timB PiBtcnder 
to the Pashwdhip, and to BBt our mark upon the 
place. The information which Ha\ eloclc had received fiom his 
spiBs caused him lightly to think tliat it would not need the 
beivicBS of a sfiong foicB to do all that was Tequiied The old 
home Df the Nana had been abandoned. TherB was no enemy 
to he seen. So the PalacB lay at tliB niBioy of our soldiery— 
and it was soon despoiled and destioyed Theie was much of 
the plunder of our dwelling houses in its apaitments—traces of 
oui English civilisation eveiywheie, in kid gloves and cham¬ 
pagne, and hookb for hot-weathei l ending. But thB GovBinmmt 
treasuie, tc which the Ndna had helped himself in such pro¬ 
fusion, was not to be found, and the family jewels had either 
been cairmd off 1 oi hidden away, past all chance of immediate 
discovery It was leseived for a later domiciliaiy visit to 
disclose some of the hiding-places of the abandoned pioperty.* 


* A Nutiva witness, who kept a diary of the incidents of this Bventful 
summer—“ a liumblB but loyal subject of ihe State, Nfinuk ChauJ, by name ” 
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But a considerable wealth of artillery was carried off by Major 
StBphensou on bis leturn maicb tn Kanbpui. 

So, foi tbB time at least there was a clearance Dn that side of 
the river. TKb local influence of tba Nana was gone. The last 
home of the Peshwas was a ruin. The only important member 
of his household who remained was the N&n£ Noiain Rao, son 
of the Subahdar Ram chan dr Pant. This man had bBBn well 
known to the English at Kanhpur, and had been by many of 
oui people, with only a hazy knowledge of native individuality, 
mistaken for the other and greater Nana, the adopted son of 
the Pesliwa, of whom he was in truth only a retainer.* 
Whether this man werB one of those double-dyed ti ait or s who 
hang Dn to the skirts of success and are driven backwards and 
forwards by evBiy gust of fortune, or whether his sympathies 
had all along bBBn with the English, it is hard to say, but it is 
stated that he had been impusoned by the N&n&, and it is 
certain that, aftBr his mastei’s flight, he made tendBis of alle¬ 
giance and oflered his services to the British General | He had 


—<-aya that the treasure (coin) had hein looted by tha people before thB 
English anived Mi Shei Br says that, in lue opinion, tliB destruction of thB 
Palace whs a mistake, as it rBudciBil moiB remote thB prospect of discDveung 
concealed treasure 

* Sbb notB on this suhiBot, vol. i. p 422 I suspect that many who have 
talked of their acquaintance with thB N&n& knew only N&na Narain Rao 

f The “humble but loyal subject of the State,” whose evidence is cited 
m a ptbvidiis notB, was veTy anxious to convict Naraiu Ban ot double 
treachery Hb states, that “ N&n& Naraiu BaD conducted Nan& Diludu Pant 
to the other bank of the Granges and returned to Bithiir. Those men went 
to him and reminded him that his father, Bamchandr Pant, had been a 
faithful seivanb and Subahdar nf thB N&nd, and he (Narain B&o) was bound 
to protect thB property at Bitlnir But Narain BaD paid no attention On 
thB contrary, ub gave out that thB Nana’s boat hud capsized, and then 
presented himsBlf at Bithiir. Hb declares that the N&n& forcibly took him 
away, but lie ian away and canriB here People say it is a great falsehood, 
and if this Naiifi (the Subohdar’s son) whIibiI it, and waB really attached to 
the Butish cause, hB could easily gBt Ndn& Diindii Pant cap Lured,”—In 
another Bntry in his journey he says: “July 19. I was told to-day that, 
owing to thB treachery of Nana Diindii, the Bara, &o, of Bithiir have been 
set on fire, and that the Tiaitor, N&ni Narain B&o, wishes to pass himself off 
as a well-wisher of thB Government ”—“ July 2D It is just as I anticipated. 
N£n& Narain B&o, son nf thB Subahdar, wishes to pass himsBlf Dfi as a well- 
wisher of the Government, but there is a great crowd at this moment, and 
the Salub-lug have no tune tD spare It is also very difficult to find witnesses 
against him by summary inquiries, and I sbs no chance Qf filing a complaint 
against him before any officer ” This mau’s evidence is not very tiust- 
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been the first to send word to Havelock that Bithur had been 
evacuated by the Nana and his followBis, and it was at least 
piobablB that some useful information might, at a later period, 
be derived from him. So he was kindly received, but not 
without some cautionary words. 

In the meanwhile Colonel NbiII was making his way up to 
Kanhpur. After the depaituie of HavBlock, Iib 
Nellis aepar- had been actively employed in maturing his 
AUfliaMd arrangements for the defence of All&hAbad, and 
in endeavouring tD collect troops from below. 
In this last respect he had niadB no giBat progress; for the 
unsettled state of affairs at Banaras* made Colonel Gordon, 
who thought that the lattBr place was of the two m the 
gieater danger, reluctant to diminish his milifaiy strength. 
But he had pushed forward his defensive measures with 
an elaborate completeness, which left nothing unconsidBied, 
scarcely anything undone. And when he found that his duty 
summoned him to Kanhpur, to take a more active part in thB 
coming campaign, he drBw up an elaborate paper of mstiuctiDns 
for the guidance of his successors, which he committed tD the 
caie of Captain Drummond Hay \ On the important subject 
of “ Supplies ” he wrote at some length. On the number and 
disposition of thB troops he next commented. “By mder of 
Government, this garnson is to be maintained at thB strBngth 
Jin 7 ib of six hundred and forty-fivB Euiopeans. Of these 

y I would not have more than thrBe hundred and 

forty-five insidB the Fort, sevBnty in the Masjid, a Company 
at the Railway Station near the Kushn Gardens, a Company at 
Mr Hodgson’s home, and Borne in the Church in Cantonments. 


worthy Hb says that, dii the 17th nf July, hB saw General Havelock and 
Genei&l Neill near the Katw&li at H&uhpur. But Neill did not arnvB till 
three days atterwnails 

* “I look upon Ban&ias as much morB exposed than AU&h&bdd, inasmuch 
as you haVB a regular tint, whereas our positiou as a military onQ is hid as 
bad ran he without fortifications A few hundred Europeans separated from 
the liv tr by a city urn turning half a million of inhabitants, and tliB country 
petplB alitmdy Lecomiug mote audmorB hostile every day, while we arc at 
any time exposed to au invasion fiDiu Oudh, md the unoccupied pest of 
Jnunpdr 55 —Gordon to Neill, July 11 

f Of H.M’d 78th. Colonel O’Bueii Lad been appointed NbiII’s successor at 
All&hab&d, but he did not orme in time tD receive charge dueitly from 
Nedl. 
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, . . ThB church would be occupied by soldiers as a bairack.” 
Those weiB days whBnwe could not afford to be nice in matters 
of this kind, and such desecrations were of ordinary oocuiiBnce. 
He wrote also of the state of the defences, pointing out all the 
weak points, of the I’oIicb, nf the Aisenal and the Ordnance 
Stores, Df the Intelligence Department, and, undBr th.B head 
of “Hanging,” he wrote, “I havB always tiled by general 
court-martial any prisoners connected with the garrison, the 
Provost hanging thus3 bd sentenced.” Then, after preciBB 
instiuctions i elating to the families of officers and soldiers, to 
the training of picked Infantry soldiers in the gun-drill, to 
repair thB distressing deficiency of Arlillerymen, and to the 
sanitary condition of barracks and other quarters foi the soldiery, 
hB proceeded to speak of the operations to be undertaken in the 
event of flesh manifestations of revolt. This section he headed 
“Defensive Opeiations ”, but ha chaiactenstieally added, “I 
prefei the offensive system.” “If I had thB power,” he wrote, 
“I should never pBimit an enemy to enter the City. With a 
small foice, in addition to a ganison sufficient tD hold the 
Fort, the City, Cantonment and all between the two rivers, 
could be disputed for long against superior numbers. I would 
hold Kydganj to thB last, and if closely invested would cut 
down the tiBBS within file and gunshot of the Fort, knock down 
squib gaiden walls near thB Fort, and, if the enaray attempted 
to HBbault from the Pap&m&o or Ban&ias side, they could easily 
be prevented ciossing the rivBr. I prefer the offensive system, 
and always follow it when possible; make fiequent sharp 
attacks, well planned and supported, using as much artillen , 
mne-pounders if possible, as I could muster. The geneial 
object is now to put down Ihe parties moving about and 
plundering villages, NatiVB troops (the Sikhs) answered well, 
and did good Beivice. When Europeans are Bn route, they 
may bB employed, but I would never send them out on pur¬ 
pose, except in cases of emBigency. Powder-bags, to blow 
in doors, ifcc., are useful things to have in this villagB. Also 
rockBts, when to be had, and persons who know the use of 
them.” 

All this done for the continued security of the important 
position which his energy had saved, Neill was 
eagei to gD to the front. ThB opportunity was July 18 
before him. On the 15th of July he had received a telegraphic 
message from the Commandei-m-Chief, containing laudatoiy 
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recognition of Havelock'a victory before Fathpur, and of thB 
general conduct of th.B opBratiDna mtiuatBi tD him. With thia 
had comB also an important addition “But hia (Havelock’a) 
health la not strong, and the aeaaDn is very trying; it is ui- 
gBntly necessary, therefore, that provision should be made for 
placing the command of thB column in tried hands of known and 
assured efficiency, in whom perfect confidence can be placed, in 
case Havelock should become from any cause unfit for duty. 
Ydu have been selected for thB post, and accordingly you will 
proceed with every practicable expedition to join Havelock, 
making ovBr thB command of Allahobal to the next senior 
officer.” The rank of Brigadier-GrenBial had been conferred Dn 
Neill, and, thus stimulated by the feeling that he 
uy ’ had thB full confidence Df Government, he started 
on the same evening for Eanhpur, and on the morning of the 
2Dth hB ainved therB and reported himsBlf tD thB Commander 
of the Force “I had haidly seen Geneial Havelock,” he 
wrote afterwards in a letter to a friBnd, “befoie hB said tD me. 
‘Now, General NbiII, Ut us understand each other, you have 
no power or authority here whilst I am here, and you arB not 
to issuB a single order/ ” * 

But it was aiianged that whilst Havelock, being in chief 
command, should mature his arrangements foi 
Ltahpur thB crossing of the Ganges, NbiII should remain 
m chargB of K&nhpur. One of his first acts, after 
his arrival, was tD inquire into all thB circumstances Df the 
lecent massacres, and to do what he could to avenge them. 
TherB are deBds which it is better tD suffer thB actor tD chronicle 
in his Dwn words. In a letter befoie me. Colonel NeiU, after 
describing events already TBcoiied in this narrative, says. 


* It should be stated, however, that as Neill enteied in his journal at thB 
limB that hB had been well received by Havelock, it may be assumed that 
theie was no discomtesy in thB maimer in which this intimation was 
conveyed Ste the following pastinge “ Grot into K&nhpiii alum* seven a m , 
Monday 20th . and am wbII leceiviad by Geneial Havelock Poor 
Captain Btatsou, Adjutaut-GBiitul, dial of cholera, and CuiriB, of 84th, 
died of his nound, a Tound shot in thB bide, saw Renaud, his left leg taken 
off, lngli up tlie thigh, looking veiy pale and ill , . StBplienson, with 

remainder Df Fusiliers, gBnB out to Bithdi with Chi ally ani Sikhs to destroy 
it On.valiv with Borrow hung in gun m thu ioiennnn . . . General 
Havelock lnfuims me hB will Ibbvb me nt K&nhpiir in command dur.ng his 
absenoe . . . Much plundering in thB city bj Sikhs, 61th, and 78th; most 
disgraceful.” 
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“ The men were shot, thB women and childi eh werB brought 
up to a little bungalow near thB Assembly-rooms. ThB Path- 
gaih fugitives, suoh as weie saved, werB brought m there too. 

I have SBnt a bst of all and their fate>. Upwards of two 
hundred womBn and childien were brought into 
Ju1y that housB, many had bBBn hilled in the boats, 
many killed and died in the intrBnchmBnts; all who survived 
fever, dysentery, and cholBia, in thB confinement in that house, 
wBie baibarously muidBied, aftBT the l’BCBipt of the intelligence 
Df Havelock’s fust victory—this by the Ninas order Thej- 
were badly fed and treated at first, but atterwaids got more 
an! clean clothing, and servants to wait on them. They weiB 
SBnt thBii Bvemng meal on that fatal day, and after it thesB 
fiends iushBd m and butcheied them all, they weiB shot and 
hacked to pieces. The bodies of all who dmd thBie ware 
thrown into tliB wbII of thB housB, all the muidBred also. I 
saw that housB when I fiist camB in. Ladies’ and children’s 
bloody torn dresses and shoes werB lying about, and looks of 
hau tom fiom tkBir heads* ThB floor of the onB room they 
weie all diagged into and killed was saturated with blood 
OnB cannot control dub’s feelings. Who could be mBmful to oub 
concerned 9 Severity at thB fiist is niBrcy in the end. I wish 
to show thB Natives of India that the punishment inflicted by 
us for such deeds will bB the heaviest, thB most revolting to 
their feelings, and what they must ever remembBr.f I issued 
the following ordei, which, hoWBVei objBctionablB in thB 
estimation of some of our BiahmaniSBd infatuated elderly 
gentlemen, I think suited to thB occasion, or rathei tD the 
piesent crisis. ‘25th July, 1857. ThB wbII in which aTe thB 
remains of the poor women and childi en so brutally murdered 

* “Other mutators liaVB deter)bed thB scene in similar language. Major 
Nnrtli says “Toitured by the Abide) Ihust of levenge, and penetrated by 
thB sensB of Iheu suffeiings, strange, wild feelings awoke within us Vaunting, 
pager, maddened, vb sped ouward to the dieaiy house of maitjidom, where 
their blood whs outpour ad like water the clotted goiB lny ankle derp on the 
polluted fluoj, and also long tresses of silken hair, fiugraints of female 
wearing apparel, hats, books oluldien’s toys, ivere scattered about in tBinble 
con Fusion ’’ ThB alleged ins captions on the waIIs were malieious oi silly 
forgpries 

f In another letter, Neill says' “My obj>et is to mfllft a fearful punish* 
ment tor a luvolting, onwaidly, l arbarous dei d, and to stukB terroi into these 
rebels . . No onB who has witnessed the scenes at muidei, mutilation, and 
massacre, can eyeT listen to the woid ‘mercy’ as applied to these fiends.” 
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"by this miscrBant, thB Nana, will bB filial up, and nBatly and 
decently covered ovbt to toim their giave a paity Df Emo- 
pean soldiers will Id sc this evening, uniBi the superintendence 
Df an officer The house in which they weiB butchered, ani 
which is stained with their blDDd, will notha washed or cleaned 
by then cDuntiymBn, but Bugadier-General Neill has detBi- 
mined that eveiy stain Df that innocent blood shall be cleared 
up and wiped out, pievious tD thBir execution, by such of thB 
misci Bants as may be hBieaftBr apprehended, who took an 
active pait m thB mutiny, tD be selected accDidmg tD thBir 
rank, caste, and dBgreB Df guilt. Each miscreant, aftBi sentence 
of death is pronounced upon him, will be taken down to the 
house in question, under a guard, and will be forced into 
cleaning up a small portion ot thB blood-stains, the task will 
be made as revolting to his feelings as possible, and the 
Provost-Marshal will use the lash in iorcing any one objecting 
to complete his task. After properly clearing up his portion, 
the culpnt is to bB immediately hanged, ani for this purpose 
a gallows will be erected close at hand.’—ThB fiist culprit was 
a Subahiai Df the 6th Native Infantry, a fat brute, a veiy 
high Brahman. ThB sweeper’s brush was put into his hands 
by a sweeper, and he was ordered to set to work. He had 
about half a square foot to clean, he made some objection, 
when down camB the lash, and h.B yelled again; he wiped it all 
up clean, and was then hung, and his lemains buriBi in thB 
public road. Some days after, DtliBis weie biought m—one a 
Muhammadan officei of Dur civil court, a great rascal, ani one 
of the leading niBn hB rather objected, was flogged, made to 
lick part of the bio id with his tongUB. No doubt this is strang b 
law, but it suits thB occasion wbII, and I hope I shall not be 
interfered with until the loom is thDiDUghly cl Bans ei in this 
way. ... I will hold my own, with the blessing and help Df 
God, I cannot help seeing that His fingBr is m all this—wa 
have been false to duisbIvbs so' often.” 

This stoiy has been told before,* and with comments oi 
various shades of opinion. It is very safe and easy in quiet 
times, and in a Chustian land, to condemn such acts as these 
with placid judicial seventy, for the sBntBncB Df condemnation 
demands no thought, and is suib to evoke much sympathy. 
But wb must TB-live that month of July, and transport our- 


* It vas fiist published, soon after the event, in an Ayrshire journal. 
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selves to tliB thieshold of the Bibigarh, rightly tD estimate 
them. If bvbi, m thB history of human stufe, it wbtb light eons 
to mvBst iBtnbution with unknown terrors, it was whilst the 
blDol of our innocents was still tbcL in the slaughter-house. It 
was not that iqbu, in ordinary conjunctures strong-headed and 
tBndei-hBaitBd, lost tliB powBr of discerning between right and 
wrong in thB face of the horrors that beset them, but that 
many of the wisest and best amongst dut people, stBmly com¬ 
posed in the midst Df all excitements and bewilderments, de- 
libeiatBly harbouied the conviction, that it was their duty to 
pnt mercy fai away fioin them, and to visit exceptional wicked¬ 
ness with an exceptional sB\Biity of punishment. TherB was a 
remorseless logic in thB arguments on which they built up this 
faith It was contended that, as there weiB different degrees 
of muidBi, theie should also bB different degiees of death- 
punishment. Colonel J Dhn Nicholson, Df whose heroic character 
and lllustnous carBBi it will hereaftei hB my pnvilBge to 
wiite m detail, was eager to have a special Act passed, legalis¬ 
ing m certain oases moiB cruel foims of execution—-that is 
to say, death with toiturB. “Let us,” Iib wrotB to Colonel 
Edwardes, at the end of May, “piopu b a Bill for thB flaying 
alivB, impalement, dt burning of the murilBieis of thB i\omBn 
and children at Dehli. The idea Df simply hanging thB per¬ 
petrators of such atiDcities is maddening. I wish that I wbtb 
in that pait of the woild, that if nBCBSsary I might takB thB 
law into my own hands.” Again, a few days latei, vehemently 
urging this exceptional legislation. “You do not answer me 
about thB Bill for a new kind of death foi the murieiers and 
disliDnouiers of our women * I will propose it alone if you will 
nDt help niB. I will not, if I can help it, see fiends of that 
stamp lBt off with simple hanging” Eilwaides, it seBins, was 
natuially reluctant tD argUB the question with his energBtie 
fnend; but Nicholson could not rid himself of the thought 
that such acts of ciubI letubution werB justified in every sense, 
and he appealed to Holy Writ in suppoit of the logical argu¬ 
ments which he adduced. "Writing at a later period, he said, 
“As lBgaids toituring the murilerBTs of thB women and 
ohildiBn If it he right othBiwise, I do not think we should 
refrain fi Dm it, because it is a NativB custom. We are told in 


* This was the mistake of the clay. There hail been no dishonouring bf 
our women, in the sense intended. 
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the Bilile that stripes shall he meted out according to faults, 
and, if hanging is sufficient punishment for such wretches, 
it is too SBVBre for oidinary mutineers. If I had them in my 
power to-day, and knew that I wbtb to die to-morrow, I would 
inflict thB most excruciating tortuies I could think of on them 
with a perfectly easy conscience. Oui English natuie appears 
to Iob always in exti ernes. A few yeais ago men (frequently 
innocent) usBd to be tortured merely on suspicion. Now there 
is no punishment wuise than hanging, which is a veiy easy 
death, Idi atrocities which could not be exceeded by fiBnds. 
We have different scales of punishment for different kinds of 
tliBft, assault, forgeiy, and other crimes—why not foi murder v ” 
Kindled sentiments might be quoted fiom othBr souices. 
Even the wisest and best in those days, though somB might 
have shrunk fiom the opBn advocacy Df toiture, weie pi one tD 
think that instantaneous death to men, who peihaps gloried in 
it as an anticipatory dismissal to eternal beatitude, was but an 
inadequate requital for the enormous ciimes that werB com¬ 
mitted against us. Chiistian piety, indeed, was not sIdw to 
lBbuke thosB who, in that conjunctuiB, had any bDWBls of com¬ 
passion, making them reluctant to smite heavily at thB peise- 
cntors of our lacB. It was from one of thB purest heaits and 
one of the soundest heads in all our Christian community that 
thB following lBmDnstiance issued. It was aiiiessed to Henry 
Tucker, Commissioner of Banaias "I fear in youi casB your 
natural tenderness. But, consider that we have to crucify tliesB 
affections as well as our lusts The magistrate bears not the 
sword in vam. The Word of God gives no authority tD thB 
modem tenderness fDi human life which would save even the 
inurderei. I believe that your duty now is tD be Aim and 
resolute, to execute thB law rigorously in its extreme penalties, 
and to set your faCB as a flint against all concessions. It is 
necessary in all Eastern lands to establish a fear and aWB of 
thB Government. Then, and not till then, aie its benefits 
appreciated. Previously, they arB ascribed to weakness. We 
must bB sternly, ligDionsly just against all treason, violence, 
and trBaoheiy, and hand down a tradition of our severity. 
Otherwise theSB troubles will rBcur.” And bvbu now, after 
the lapsB of many yeais, there aie few lighteous men who will 
not rBadily accept this doctnne. What is dreadful in the 
record of retnbution is, that some of onr people regarded it 
not as a solemn duty or a temble necessity, but as a devilish 
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pastime, striking indiscihninately at thB black racBS, and. 
slaying without proof of in dividual guilt. That NbiII wa*. 
fully assuiBi m Ins own mind that thB men, on whom he had 
infliotBd the ternble punishment, thus desciiloBd in his own 
woids, wBre among the actual perpetratnis of thB great orime 
which hB vas called upon to punish, cannot be questioned; 
and we must all devoutly hope that he was right. 

But the chastisement of the enemy was but a s mal l part of 
thB work which then lay before the English 
Generals. Their mission, mdeBd, was tD save, not 
to destroy. Havelock had lemindBd his followers 
that thB campaign was only begun—that Lakhnao was in peril, 
Agia besieged, and Dehli still a focus of rebellion. And he ha il 
wiitten tD Neill, saying, “ The instant you join me, I will, by 
thB blessing of God, stuks a blow that shall lesound through 
India." He uttered thesB woids in thB flush of victoiy, when 
the excitement of battlB had, pBihaps, unhingBd thB habitual 
caution of the sagacious commander. And, now that theie was 
a lull in the operations of the war, thB difficulties which lay 
before him piBSBntBd themselves in their tiue proportions. 
But, although less sanguine and confident than bBloiB, he was 
not Ibss determined tD cross the nver and tD push on into Ondh 
with thB utmost possible despatch. 

It was nBcessaiy, however, befoiB all things, at that timB to 
spcuib thB position of thB detachment that was to 
be left under the command of General Neill, ° f 

Havelock could ill spare a single man from thB JuIy ^3 
little force with which hB was to advanoe on 
Lakhnao, and it was with reluctance that hB consented to leave 
sd large a number as threB hundiBd men for thB defence of 
H&nhpfir. But, with the temble experience Df thB past hBfoie 
him, h.B felt that he could not do less. Uncertain as to the 
position of his late antagonists—apprehending the probability 
that, on his crossing the Ganges with thB hulk of his foroe, a 
large body of thB Nina’s troops would double hack on K&nhpfir 
—HavelDok had resolved fiDm the first to SBlBct thB most ad¬ 
vantageous site for an intrenched camp, and before the arrival 
of Neill thB mtrenchments had been commenced. “At a little 
distance from the common fairy," says Havelock’s biographer,* 


* Mai ehman’s Life of Havelock. 
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“therB was an elevated plateau, about two hunch bI yards in 
length an I a hundred in bieadth, situated on thB bank ol 
the rivBr At the distance of about fivB hundred yards 
from it therB was an island on the liver, partly submerged 
in this season of the year. Between it and the Dudh Bank 
WBie two smallBr islands of alluvial land, thrown up by 
tliB action of the tivbi, but covered with water two or three 
fBet dBep, and visible only from thB leBds which spiing up 
upon them. ThB GrBnBial was of opinion that these islands 
might be turned to good account, if he was obliged to tbctoss 
thB rivBr, while the mtienchmBnt on thB right bank would 
effectually covei that operation. On this mound, accordingly, 
a field-work capable of accommodating and also of being defended 
by thraB hundred mBn was commenced on thB 19th, and pushed 
on with extraurihnaiy vigour.” * The woik was done by Native 
day-labourers chiefly from the city. ThB offer of good wages, 
paid regularly every Bvening, biDUght us the ready sbtvicbs ol 
liundiads—nay, thousands of mBn, careless of what government 
Dr what iacB WBie in thB ascendant, so long as they could eat, 
and smoke, and si bB p, with CBitainty and without molestation. 
Disarmed and dismounted troopeis of thB Irregular Horse WBie 
also set to work at the tiench.Bs; and any skilled Europeans, 
willing to help, were retained, and their assistance paid for by 
thB StatB. 

So Neill found the works already in progress whan hB amvBd, 
and they giBW beneath the hands of thB great swarm of labourers 
with surpusing rapidity His quick toldiBrly eye saw at once 
that thei b were sohib defects in the position; but he admitted 
that none better could havB been selected. Whilst thB workmen 
pliBd their shovels, our baggage was SBnt into the mtrenchmBnts, 
and thB two Generals went about collecting the guns which 
WBre to defend the woiks in cdutsb of construction.j - Then the 

* Mi Sharer, in his official report, Bays: “ GrBneT.il Neill was left with a 
garuson of Ibbs than two hundied men to hold Kiulipui.” TUltb ran bB 
no doubt, however, tliat the number stated by Mi Maishman is the moiB 
correct General Neill himseif, writing on the 22nd, says. “I shall have 
nearly tliiBB bundled men of all kinds ” 

f See the following extra eta from. General Neill’s Journal, winch illustrate 
the nairative of these proceedings “ Wednesday, 22nd — Heavy iaiu tins 
moimng— ride out to see mtieuclmiLnt —don’t like tlip ground about it, but 
suspect there is no better position Have a long talk with the General about 
it . . Go with General to sec tliB Arsenal, it is Dntudy destroyed, in a 
had position. There are sumo brass dismounted guns there, also three large 
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sick weie sent in, and evBiy pieparatien made foi skeltering 
and piovidmg for the effective garrison. And whilst this was 
being done, anangBmBnts WBre being madB foi Jul 1 ^ 
the conveyance of the bulk Df Havelock’s foi cb Airan^mMta 
acioss the watBis of the G-anges. The old bridge fan-rDHsing 
of boats had been, for all practical purposes, th8BlTe1, 
destroyed; and now the steamer, which had biDUght Spurgiu 
and his paity up from Allahabad, was employed in collecting 
boats, but it was a woik of no small difficulty tD obtain them. 
Boatmen, too, were wanting, for men of this class, conscious 
that they had aided and abetted the foul murdei of our pBDple, 
had piudBntly dispersed on our reappearance on thB scene But, 
after a while, somB wbib induced to return to theii craft, on a 
piomise of indemnity for past offences. A number of them weie 
enioiled into a corps, and oiganised on a fixed scale of payment/ 
There weie many, at that timB, who, as they had bBliBVBd 
that it was easy “ to make short woik of Dehli,” 
beliBVBd also that the relief of Lakhnao would be Bt *^ q„^ ii,ib 
attended with no kind of difficulty. EvBn in 
Havelock’s camp it sBemed to some to he an easy task to make 


nun dugs in carnages These, -with all tho guns here, aic being taken down 
to the inti inched portion . . Thom is great plundering gning on by the 

troops—most clisgracelul—and on tho puit of Commandants, more par- 
ticulaily the 61th, a disinclination to prevent their men inibcunducting 
themselves I should have adopted very decided steps with all those 
legunents, and tins force at first, hut this has been neglected. All havu 
taken to pluudeimg, and the example sot by officers has been very bad 
indeed, tho plundering of thB mDioliLUits and shopkocpeis m tho city by 
bands of soldiers and Siklis lias been most outrageous, and there has been no 
check to it, Drdois here seem to be unattended to. Pistols and guns filed 
off in camp. Colonel Tytbr inf m me me the want of attention to oulorB by 
Commandants of Corps nnd others is dugiuccful, mid I sou it plainly. £ 
suppose no foice over mniclied with a setuf bd interior eommnndmg officers. 
I teai General Havulouk will not go off in time lie expected, tho difficulties 
in Diossing ths Ganges aio very gieut 'Ihunday , 23i d —Agiocably to orders 
of yesteiday, send all sick down to intrenchment, got baggage down, nnd 
Htait mjsell with Gaidon and Biuoo. . . , Guvernoi-lTOnerurs piDolamatinn 

K vmg rewaids for eapture of lebcls anil bunging back property, pub- 
shed and promulgated m the bazaius, and all about—git onpiLs pimtpcf off, 
Heavy rftin at nigm TIid intrenched position has no strength—i-xcupt with 
three hmes the men—but I will hold it.” 

* “ Seo Tytlur—arrange about a corps of boatmen. He sends me pint of 
a note he has sent to Guneial Havelock about mv going with hnn .... Bo 
I may be off bdou —set my house in order, us it WDre Arrange about what I 
shall take and what leave behind, &.Q., too." —Qentral Nmll’s Journal, Jufa 
23 MS. 
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good the march to the Onilh capital. The distance was not 
great, hnt it was not a question of distance, lhe whole of 
Uudh was up in arms against us. It was no morB than any 
sane man, acquainted with the circumstances that had attended 
and the events which had followed tliB annexation of thB king¬ 
dom of Dudh, must haVB involuntarily predicted. The passions 
of all the influential classes were roused, and theii antagonism 
stimulated to thB utmost, against us The remnant of the old 
Court of LakhnaD, the SoldiBiy, the Landed Anstociacy, were 
all arrayed against thB power that had trodden them down into 
thB dust. It was not strange, therefore, that beforB the Bnd of 
June th.BTB had been mutiny and rebellion in nearly evBry station 
throughout the province Moreover, it was thB great nursery 
of thB Sipihis of the Bengal Army. Every village held the 
homes and families of men who wbtb fighting against-us , and, 
thBiefore, bristled with our enemies Our regular regiments 
had npBned lapidly in rebellion. Eor a little spacB Sir Henry 
Lawrence had bBliBved that he might play off the IrrBgulais 
against thB battalions of the Line* But they wbib composed 
ot thB samB elements; and in Oudh, as in other paits, this faith 
was soon stripped of all that had sustained it, and stood out as 
a naked delusion. ThB gieat “Ikbal” Df the Company was 
fast waning, and eVBn dut friends forsook us, believing us to be 
weak. There was little hop b, indeed, fiom any souice but fiDm 
the wisdom of DUr leaders and from the cDuragB of oui English 
fighting-men. Of all these conditions, so hostile to Butish 
supremacy in Oudh, I shall wiite morB fully in anothei part of 
this nairative. It is sufficient in this placB to give a brief 
account of the results, which had developed themselves—re¬ 
sults obstructive in thB extreme to the advance of Havelock’s 
army. 

These results, as appaient at the end of JunB, were thus 


* At the end Df May, Sir Henry Lawience had written to Lori Canning, 
saiing “Hitherto the country has been quiet, and wb have played the 
Irregulars against thB Line lBgiments But bB'ng constituted at thB same 
materials, IhB taint is fast pt-ivaimg them, and, in a few weeks, if not days, 
unless in thB interim Dehli he cap tun d, thera will bB one feeling throughout 
tha army—a feeling that our prestige is gonB—and that feeling will he morB 
dangerous than any other Religion, fear, hah.el, one and all, have their 
influences; but there is still a reverence for thB Company’s IkbAl When 
it is gone, wb shall haVB few friends, indeed " [Ikbal anglice. Prestige, Good 
Fortune—G. B M] 
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described by Mi. Grubbing* in a lettei to Loid Canning: 
“ EvBry coips at eveiy station in the piDvincB has mutinied, 
and. the distucts now aie in a state Df anaichy. Talukdars are 
forcibly resuming their former villages, and burning and slaying 
all who oppose them. Old feuds arB again breaking Dut, and 
fighting, both with guns, musketiy, &c, is gDing on in eveiy 
quartei, mDie 01 Ibss ThB head Civil Authority having been 
forced in each instance to abandon his Sadi Station, his 
Thanas and Tahsfls have gone also, and theiB is noiestramt 
Dn violence and anaiohy. Did the mutineeis pass through and 
away, civil officeis might again go Dut, and older might again 
b,e lestoiBd, hut they aie not gone, and aiB hanging about the 
piovmce, looking for an oppDitunity of attacking Lalchnao. 
This I beliBve they will never obtain, and they aie meanwhile 
melting daily away. The following is the piBSBnt aspect of 
the stations of mutineers in the province Khamibdd Division 
fSitapiii, Mohamdi, and Malaon)-—Entiiely abandoned. Theio 
was a temble massacie of the Euiopeans of Shnhjahanpiii and 
Mohamdi, Of the mutinous tioops, the 41st Native Jnfantiy 
and lDth Oudh IirBgulai Infantry have gone towaids Dchli, 
and eleven bundled men, tliB remams of the 9th Oudh Incgnlar 
Infantiy and Police Coips, aie at Mahmud lib a d, foity miles 
hence, trying to mdnee the Talukdais to join, and daily melting 
away— Lakhnao Division (Lakhnao, Ondo, Daiyiibdd). Laklmao, 
and eight miles round, it, is all that l'Binoins oiderly in Oudli. 
We hold two posts, the Eesidency and Maclihf Bhawan, besides 
a miserable Euiopean force m cantonment. The Machhi Bhawan 
is imposing for the townspeople; but the Natives know, and 
our engineers have declared, it to be utterly untenable, Should, 
thBiefoie, a siege be attempted, it will bo blown up. The 
works at the Eesidency have been greatly strengthened, 
including my residence and otheis, and iD aily a prolonged 
defence can be made. At Daiyabad is the 5th Oudh Iiregular 
Infantiy in mutiny, but with numbers diminished. They have 
bDen joined by Fishei’s Horse (15tli), and the 8th Oudh 
Inegular Infantiy fLom Sultanpur.— Barn did Division . the 2nd 
and 3id Oudh Iiregular Infantiy, and Tulloh’s Battery, and a 
hundiBd Hoise, in mutinv, have not yet crossed the Grbnghrd; 
aie waiting— Fawildrl Division: this was tlie most dangerous 

* Muitin Rubbma, Financial Gommiasioner of Ouilh—brother of Frederick 
Gubbins, of IDufwaB 
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quaitBr, tliB 22nd Native Infantiy, the 17th from Azam gain 
the 6th Oudh Iiregnlar Infantiy, pnit of the 15th Uuih 
Cavalry, and Mill’s Battery mating up thB mutineBis thBrB 
This is dissipating somewhat—thB 15th Oudh Horse having 
turned towards (as we believe) Hanhpur Sultanpur abandoned 
and burnt; many EuiDpeans killed. Salom . ditto , Europeans 
saved ” 

Such was thB state Df things that had grown up in Oudh, 
whilst thB English at Kanhpur had been engaged in that fatal 
struggle for existence which has been narrated in thB preceding 
chapteis. Notwithstanding all thesB reverses, there had been 
giBat confidence m the final issub, and, from DnB end of the 
country to the other, men felt that Sir Heniy Lawience was a 
tower of strength. But the month of June had cIdsb! in darkly 
and sadly upon thB Lakhnao garrison. On thB last day of thB 
month, the English had bBen disastiously defeated m battle at 
Chrnhat July had dawned upon the siBge Df Lakhnao And 
HavBloek’s victorious entrance into Kanhpurhad been saddened 
by the news which met him—that onB of the first victims of 
that siege had been Heniy Lawrence himself. The General 
had known him well in old times. They had served together 
in Afghanistan, and wcie associated by bonds of mutual 
esteem and affection * And none knew better than HavBlock 
the loss which the country had sustained But little time was 
left foi the indulgence of personal or public sonow. The fiist 
thoughts of the Geneial wbib to bB given to thB living, not tD 
the dead It was plain to him that oui beleaguBied people in 
Lakhnao were in deadly peiil, and that all depended, undBi 
PiovideucB, upon the lapidity with which he could make good 
his march to the Oudh capital. Hb felt, too, that the woik 
hefOrB him was not lestiicted to thB rehBf of Lakhnao Hb did 
not, at first, appieciate thB full extent of the difficulties which 
heset Ins couise, and, in the enthusiasm hoin of success, h.B 
thought that, having relieved Lakhnao, 1 ib might eithei march 
to the lBinforcement Df the Aimy hBfoie Dehli, which was still 
holding out with undimimshed effionteiy, oi he might opeiatB 


* “Their acquaintance had commenced Bixteen yeais befoia, amidst thB 
embariasaments in Afghanistan, and it had gradually ripened, into a sacred 
fiienrlslup, umkr the influence cf that mutual appieaation and estrem by 
which gicat minds aia attracted to each othoi ”— Marglman’s Life of 
HavelocK 
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effectually in other'parts of the countiy, for th:B suppression of 
thB mutiny and lehellion which in the North-Westein'PiovinceS 
had now become almost umveisal j 

Fm from many parts Df UppBr India evil tidings had reached 
thB K&nhpui commanders. Disastei liad followed 
disaster with astounding rapidity. Almost eveiy f’eneiai^Dn- 
day brought a new stoiy of mutiny and massacie 'country™* 

-^a nBW list ot murdered niBn, women, and oliil- 
dien. Some stones weie more ternble, some lists wbtb longer 
than others, but ever thei e was the same sad, but not inglorious, 
lBcoid of chivali DUS action and heroic endurance on tha pait of 
the Few, and of ciualty and cowai dice on the part of tha Many. 
The gigantic li£)rror of KAnhpur dwaifed all othej calamities 
that had oveitaken orn people. But theia w gib other dimes 
committed in that month of JunB light only when weighed 
against the burden of guilt borne by the butchei of Bitlrnr. 
In Jh&nsi—Dne of Lord Dalhonsie’s annexations hy Hight of 
Lapse*—theie liad been an msuriaction hiadad by the B&ni, 
with a gieat destruction of Lnglish life. Neaily all Bundiel- 
khand was hustling up in aims against us, 'Ihe tinops of 
timdhia and IlolUai liad mutinied and cast m their lot with thB 
Purhiahs of the Company’s army, and many of our people had 
perished miSBiahly iu the teintoiles of those piiuoes, though as 
yet there were no signs of the hostility of the Duibars. Bigher 
up in Kohilkhand not only were the Sipalus in mutiny, 
murdeiing their officers, but the country was in lebBllion, and 
Muhammadan rule was proclaimed undei the vice-ioyalty Df 
Khan Bahadur KhAn. ldansl and IIis&i had scan their own 
tragedies, and there had been other episodes of tliB most 
paiufuL interest to stir English hearts to their depths. In. 
the Panjab, although it seemed that wb wbib i tiling out the 
stoiui,,stiained to the utmost but not yielding to its blows, it 
was,becoming plain that the Bengal regiments weiebicaking 
into levolt,'and streaming down to swbII the tide of rebellion 
at the great cuntie of Dehli. And ever as week followed week, 
though false mmours, too readily accepted, dF the capture of 
the great impenal stronghold leached the lower CDuntiy, only 
to sow the seeds of future disappointment, the Mughul capital- 
was held by the mutinous troops that had proclaimed the 
fiupiemacy of BaliAdur Shall, 


Seevol. i,,p DR. 
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From Agia—then the seat of the Government of the North- 
Western Piovinces—the tidings were not assming. The great 
piovincial capital, which all thiough the month of Miy hai 
been held in seeuiity, though not without much doubt and 
anxiety, had in June been beleaguered by an BiiBmy, which, in 
thB shape of the mutinous regiments fiom Nimach and 
Nasirabad, had maiched down to attack the second city in 
Hindustan And whilst Lieutenant-Governor Colvin and all 
his Chief Officeis had been shut up at Agra, the distucts under 
his charge had beBn rolling away from him. That great 
tiiumph of Butish administiation, so vaunted, so believed— 
thB Settlement ot the North-Western Provinces—had suddenly 
collapsed For a timB thBrB was a gieat revolution of landed 
piopBity, and almost all that the English had decreed had 
been down-trodden with a remDiselBSS heel, as though what we 
had done and boasted had been purposely lone in violent scorn 
of the gBniua and instincts of the people. Even the Supreme 
Government, in the first week of July, were constrained to 
admit that “ the hoith-\\ BStein Provinces were for thB moment 
lost ” * HoweVBr humiliating the fact may have been, it was 
a fact. Our latest admmistiative triumphs had ciumbled 
away at oui feet. 

ThBie was bduib comfoit in the thought that the main bodiBS 
of the Madias and Bombay armies had not fallen away fi om their 
allegiance. But it was haid to say what any hour might bring 
furth. One Bombay regiment was rising, there were thieatBn- 
ing movements in the Southern Maiatha Country, and moiB 
than a suspicion that the old adheients of thB Rajahs of Sat&rah 
weis in league with the repiBsentatives of the Peshwas The 
Bombay SBrvices in the peisons of Brigadier Le-Giand Jacob 
and Messrs. Rose and Seton-Karr weie emulating thB good 
deeds Df tliBir brethren in Bengal, and Lord Elphinstone was 
nobly vindicating the confidence which the Biitish Government 
had leposei m him, by placing him, foi a second time, at the 
head of an Indian presidency. It was not bByond the pale of 


* “ ThB Bengal NativD Army was m mutiny , the North-Western Piovinces 
WBre for the moment lost, thB King ol Del ill and nur ti?achi ruus Sii&his 
wire pioulaunuig a new Empire, small bodies ot gallant Englishmen were 
holding out m isolated stations against feaiful oddo, the revolt was still 
extending, and the liemIs ot all Englishmen in India weie daily tom by 
accnunts of the massacre, and wdisb than massacie, of their women and 
children"—Go l eminent of India to Court of Direeton, July 4, 1857. 
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probability that Western India would soon be in a blaze. 
Then, in the Dakhin, there was the great Muhammadan State 
ef Haidaiabad, where the Nizam, guided and supported by his 
accomplished minister, Salih Jang, holding fast to the English 
alliance, still doubted whether they could much longei lestiain 
their troops, if Dehli continued to defy the English Government 
and to baffle all the effoits of its aimies The gieat chiefs of 
R&jput&na had as yet given no sign , but if Wostein India weie 
to rise, thB contagion might spiead to them, and, in suoh cir¬ 
cumstances, it would have hBen difficult to calculate the em- 
bairassmBnts of having a hostile countiy mteisecting our 
communications between oui leading positions on the East and 
on thB West. Nipal piofessBd fidelity to her alliance, and was 
willing to bnd us an auxiliary body of troops to opeiate upon 
Oudh; hut there were those who believed that on the fiist 
symptom of disaster, they would he eager to turn against us ; 
and that, in any case, the enlistment of suoh allies would be a 
confession of weakness, which would inflict a sbvbib moral 
injury on oui Government. In whatsoever direction we turned 
our eyes there was not a gleam of comfort to be seen. 

By thB 25th of July, Havelock’s little anny had crossed the 
Ganges. It had been a WDikbBSet with difficulties; 
but the practical energy of Colonel Tyblei had Cr °rf^ tl,B 
suimounted them. The whob weie now on the July 2 ‘ 5 
Oudh side of the uver. The entire force consisted 
of about fifteen hundred men, with ten guns imperfectly 
equipped and inefficiently manned. There was, as befoie, a 
gieat dearth Df Cavalry. Excellent as it was in all soldioily 
qualities, this little hand of volunteer Hoise mustered only 
sixty sabres. It was in tiuth a veiy weak Brigade, such as 
only the gloiious audacity of the English could have con¬ 
ceived for a moment to be capable of accomplishing the work 
before it. The hopes of the Lakhnao gariisonhad been raised by 
somelhmg like a piomise ol relief in the little spaco of five or 
six days.* But it was one that now seemed to 
be beyond the leach of fulfilment. And the July26 " 20 ‘ 
wonder is not that tlas difficulties of the enterprise should have 


* See the following extiact from Mr. Mai tin Gubbins’s 'Mutinies in 
Oudli.’ On thB 22nd or 23rd of July, the trusty spy Angnd aimed willi 
tidings ot Havelock’s aruvul at K&ulipiii “ We Uud, it vull he remembered ” 
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forced themselves upon Havelock's mind, in all their real 
magnitude, when he found himself across the Ganges, but 
that he should for a moment have made light of them. The 
week between the 21st and 2Bth of July had bi ought with it 
an amount of knowledge of the cn cuipstan oes win eh sur¬ 
rounded him very fatal to the sanguine views which he had 
encouraged on his fust ainval at Kanhpur. On the 2Slh he 
was at Man gal war—it cannot bB said encamped. That he 
might move as lightly and rapidly as possible, hB had advanced 
without the impediment of tents, “SomB,” it has been 
nairated by an officer of the force, “were foitunate Bnough to 
get native huts; some managed to get native vaults, in which 
over-crowding was the rule, while the Sikh soldiers ingeniously 
riggBd up thatched huts for themselves.” * There was need* 
foi the lain fell, day after day, in torrents, aftBr 
July zb. manner of an Indian July, and cholera had 

bioken out in the foice. There was nothing to cheBr or to 
animate the leader hut the one hope of saving the gamson of 
Lakhnao. “ I havB this morning,” wi ote Havelock to Sir Patrick 
Giant, who had suggested that the enterpuse was a hazaidous 
one, “ leceived a plan uf LakhnaD from Maj Dr Anderson, engineer 
in that gariison, and much valuable information in two memo¬ 
randa, which Bscapei the enemy’s outpost troops, and were 
paitly wiitten in Greek characteip f These communications, 
and much information orally derived fiom spies, convince me of 
the extieiiiB delicaoy and difficulty of any operation to relieve 


Bays tlie Financial Commissioner, “received no single iota of intelligence 
mice the siege began, and now Angad recounted to ns the marvellous tale of 
a handful of men under IlavEsloLk having defeated the Nana in lluae 
engagements, and being actually at the mDinBUt niaalei of Kanhpilr TJib 
news Was astounding We had. all along been expecting that the N&nd 
would cross the river and jam the besieging force, if hB had not actually done 
an already. I examined Angad stuetly, and came to the conelusipu that the 
joyful aud wondrous news was tiue "—“Many persons had enteitamed great 
doubt of the truth of An gad’s information But their doubts wdib happily 
removed by his reappearsiiDB at my pnst on thB night of the 25 th of July, 
aud this time he bi ought a letter It was a reply by Colonel FiasBr Tytler 
ti> thB lettei which Angad lmd carried fi Dm me, anil eunfirmed the intelligence 
which Angad had previously given me Colonel Tj tier wiDte that the General’s 
force was Buffioient to dLfeut the Bnemy, that thB tiuops wbib then tiossuig 
the rivBi, and that we might hopB to meet in Avb or six days ” 

* CalcuttaSimew, vol xxxn , Article, “ Havelock’s Indian Campaign ” 
f These had. been brought by Angud, tliB spy, of whom mention has been 
mailB in a former note. 
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Colon b 1 Inglis, now commanding in Lakhnao. It shall he 
attempted, howevei, at eveiy imk, and the lesnlt faithfully 
rep 01 ted.”* 

So Havelock marohad on—Kduhpur with its ghastly memories 
behind him, before him, at LaklinaD, the gieat 
honor of a catastiophe still moie tragic and ovei- 
whelming, aiDund him eveiywheie a multitude j uly29 
of mutinous soldiBis and an aimed population, 
hostile to thB cotb, and with him only th B fearlessness of the 
Englishman to make headway against these tBinfic odds. 


Miubhuiiui'k} Life □!’ lluvulouk. 
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BOOK YI.—THE PANJAB AhD DEHLT. 
[May—July, 1857.] 


CHAPTER L 

FIRST CONFLICTS IN THE PANJAB. 

Although to Lord Canning it had appeared that thB most for¬ 
midable dangBis which threatBnBd the secunty of 
May thB Anglo-Indian Empire took shape in the lower 
S 1'anj D L th0 countries, hecause thDSB countries were almost 
wholly destitute of the defence of European troops, 
he saw far off, at the fuithBst extremity of oui British dominions, 
other great penis scarcely less m dBgiee, but of a widely dif¬ 
ferent kind, and counteracted by more favourable conditions. 
In thB lower piovincBS he feared the malice of the Native 
soldiery. In the Panjab hB diBaded, most of all, the enmity of 
the people. SipAhi lBgnnents weiB scattered all ovai thB iSikli 
countiy, hut the province was, indeed, the great EuiopBdn 
garrison of Biitish India The stiength cif English manhood 
may have been slight in lelation to the actual defensive re¬ 
quirements of our fiontiei-provine b abutting upon the Afghan 
countiy, from which, bvbu fiom lBinotB periods, succeeding 
dynasties had looked for thB stieam of foieign invasion—small, 
too, in CDmpanson with the numBiical power of the Native 
legiments, regular and iiiegular, which wbtb posted in all 
paits of the Panjah. But bvbii with the mystBiious failure of 
Mfrath hefoiB his eyes, the Goveinru-Greneial was full of con¬ 
fidence when hB counted up the European legiments on the 
fiontier, and felt that they might oveiawB the tsipdhis. Yet 
he could not help legal ding with some disquieting appre¬ 
hensions the state of th.B gBneral population of the province. 
Little morB than sbvbu years had passed since the Empire of 
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Kaujft Singh had beau brought under the yoke of the English. 
The State had been overthrown by the soldiBiy. It was the 
license of its militaiy bands that had unintentionally opened to 
us the gates of thB country of the Five Biveis, and the same 
Pdwbt, iBvrved 01 reawakened, might now cast us out, and 
restoie fov a while the dynasty of tlie Singhs. Men of thB 
most sanguine temp bi ament, inflated well-nigh to bursting 
with national SBlf-lovB, could haidly believe that the Sudais of 
the Panjab, who had lost so much by the conquest of their 
country, had become wholly reconciled to Butish rule and 
eager tD peipetuate it. The tiuth embodied m a few pregnant 
words by the greatest mastei of common sense that thB wdiII 
has ever SBen—“ So many oveithrown estates, so ^ 
many votes for tioubles”—could not he ignoiBd acon 
at such a tmiB Then there was that other gieat fount of 
danger—“disbanded soldieiy”—which might send forth A 
sudden toirent tD swell the great stieam of trouble.* “Walled 
towns, stoiBd arsenals and armoues, goodly laces of hor?B, 
chariots of war, elephants, oidnance, aitillery, and the like,” 
wiote the same gieat mastei—“all thiH is but a sliBBp m lion’s 
skin, except the breed and disposition of the people be stout and 
wailike.” The breed and disposition of the Sikhs weie stout 
and wailike We could not regard with contBinpt the military 
prowess of the nation which had sent foith the men who, in the 
great battles of the Satlaj, had taxed to the utmost the skill 
and valour of Haidmge and Gough, with the best troops of the 
British Empire at their back, and had driven our Dragoons likB 
sheep befoie them on the plain of Chilidnwala. 

Noi was the only danger which threatened thB position of 
the Butish in oui gieat frontier piovince, that which glaied 
upon us fiom the Panjab itself Beyond the bolder weie tur¬ 
bulent tiibBs, occupying the Afghan passes, whom it had been 
our policy now to bribe, now to awe, into submission. All 
liruption of these predatory hordes into the plain of Push&wai 
would have caused wide-spiead confusion, in the midst of 
which bodies of Afghan Ilorse, lBd, perhaps, by onB of the 


* The numbers, however, must not be exaggeiated. The remains of the 
Panjabi Army, alter the seemid Sikh war, jnububly dul nob exoeBd 2B,01)0 
men. Of tlieee about 10,ODD were Sikhs, 7,D0D Panjdbi Muhammadan*, 
4,000 hill llajpilts, 4,U0I) Hindustanis, and 1,000 Gturkahs. About 4,000 of 
these old siildiirs weie enlu-ted into the Punjdb Irregular Foiua, and un 
equal number into the Military I’dIibb. 
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chiefs of the Barukzai family of EAbul, might have streamed 
down upon out position, and burying, as they had before done, 
all jealousies andammoBitias in the giava of a common purpose, 
might have allied themselves with the Sikhs, and swept thB 
English out of the country. But thinking of this, Lord Canning 
thought also of the recent suhsiiiaiy treaty with Dost Mu¬ 
hammad, of the friendship that had been outwardly established 
between the two nations, and, above all, Df the lact that the 
strongest feelings of salf-inteiest dictated to the Amfr a bduisb 
Df neutrality at such a time, and that love of English money 
was stronger than hatred of thB English race. Thankf ull y 
and hopefully, he remembered the wise advicB of Edwai des and 
the admirable diplomacy of LawiBnoe,* and he ceased to be 
troubled by the thought of an Afghan invasion, tremendous as 
would have been the disaster if it had comB upon us at such a 
time. 

There weie some other circumstances, too, in our favour. 
ThB population of the Panjab was a mixed population. There 
weie national and i eligious diversities, which forbade the 
union and concBntiation which gavefoice even tD the feeble. 
In other parts Df our Empire therB werB diversities of faith, 
but long contact had rubbed off the angulantiBS winch kept 
them apart, and mthe Hindui^ed Muhammadan, 01 the Muham- 
madanised Hindu, might be seen something almost amounting 
to fusion. But thBie was a gulf between the Sikhs and the 
Muhammadans of thB Panj'ab—between both and thB people of 
Hindustan The Sikhs learnt with no feeling of joy Dr Sym¬ 
pathy that thB King of DbIiIi had been proclaimed in his old 
capital, and that Muhammadanism was likely again to be 
dominant in Upper India. They called to mind bx citing 
national prophecies, which said that thB Sikhs would some day 
stieam down to the sack of Dehli ; and the old greed of plun¬ 
der was lBvivBd strenuously within them. It might bB better 
for them, at first, to cast in then lot with the Eaiinghis, 
whoSB hour would come sooner oi later; it was too soou to 
strike then. There was some comfort m this thought' ThBre 
was comfort, too, m the lemembrance that the Panj&b had 
been disarmed; that thB warlike population of the conquered 
country no longer went about with swoids at their sides, Dt 
had fiiBlocks stored in their houses In all such cases it is 
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probable that the disarmament is but paitial, for whilst the 
seaichings of authority aie active, many implements of war are 
buried in tliB giound, or hidden in stacks or thatches, leady to 
be exhumed or extracted from their hiding-places, if necessity 
for then use should ansB. Still the dangei from that source— 
of many aims in the hands of men knowing how tD use them— 
though not, perhaps, wholly removed, had been greatly di¬ 
minished; and in numeious instances the sword had been 
turned into tliB ploughshare Dr the reaping-hook, and soldiers 
had settled down into the peaceful ways Df agncultural life. 
That they felt the benefits of a stiong and a just Government 
after the yeais of unrest which had followed the death of 
Ranjib Smgh N not to be doubted, and theii martial instincts 
might have been dying Dut under the subduing influences of a 
1‘eign of 01 del. 

TliesB ciicumstances weie tD bB counted up in our favour; 
and thc.rB was Dne morB to be added to the account As the 
Conntiy below the Satlaj bad been well-nigh swept of its 
militaiy strength to ganison the Panjab, sd also might it he 
said that the lowei provinces had been diained of the best 
energies of thB prdirioal and civil branches of thB service to 
govern and to administer it. Loid Canning, evei hopBful and 
sanguine; and, manly himsBlf, appreciating the power of indi 
vidnal manhood in otheis, looked confidently towards the 
countiy in which John Lawrence and his lieutenants stood 
vigilant and leady for action. Resolute that thB Panj&b should 
in all senses bB a success, Lord Dalhousie had looked around 
liim foi men of good performance and of good promise, and the 
flower of the two services was planted theie when he handed 
ovbi- the Government of India tD his successor. TheiB Robert 
MontgomBiy and Donald Macleod, afterwaids Chief Ruleis of 
the Province, filled the places next m rank to the Chief 
Commisbionoibliip There Thornton ami Roberts, Baines and 
Ricketts, of the one service—Eiwardes and Nicholson, Beoher 
and Lake, Taylor and James, of the other, anil many other 
resolute and sagacious men, were teaching the people to respect 
and love them There, too, was that famous Panjdb Irregular 
Force raised by thB Lawrences, and commanded by Neville 
Chamberlain, with picked officeis under him—men such as 
Coke, Wilde, Daly, and otheis of the same stamp—a foioe of 
hoi so anil foot, trained alike tD activity and to endurance 
amidst thB difficulties of a mountain frontier eight hundred 
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miles in extent, and little likely, it was "believed, to sympathise 
with the Purbiah regiments of Hindustan. If anywheie 
throughout onr Indian dominions confidence could he placed 
m the men whose lot it would he to giapple with the dangers 
rising up before them, it-was in the “pet province” of Loid 
Dalhousie. No man knew better than Loid Canning how all 
might he lost by individual feebleness, or all might be won by 
individual strength All had been lost at Mfrath andDehli, 
but he had abundant faith m Lawrence and in thosB who 
worked under him m the Panjab, and as days passed, and he 
learnt, somewhat slowly by reason of postal and telegiaphic 
interruptions, the events which, wbib developing themselves in 
that province, he felt more and more assuredly that his con¬ 
fidence was not misplaced. Of these events I now proceed to 
speak. 

The summer heats had diiven Sir John Lawrence from 
Lahor. The ceaseless labour of yeais had weak- 

B^aipmdf* ened a robust frame and lmpaued a natuially 
stiDng constitution. A visit to England hail 
been lecommended to him, but with that great Idvb of his 
work, which was shared by all who worked under hvm in the 
Panjdb, he was reluctant tD leave the countiy sd long as he 
could do his duty with manifest advantage to the State. Put 
he had recognised thB necessity of consenting tD a compromise, 
and going out half-way to meet the urgency of the case.* 
Theie wbib cool and pleasant places within the iange ol the 
gieat piovince which he admmisteied—places m which he 
might do his woik, during the extreme heats of thB summer 
weathei, without the waste of strength, which could not be 
arrested at Lahor. So he had been wont, m the month of May, 
to lepair to the refreshing slopes of the Main Hills; and 
thithBr he was this year bound, when the fiist tidings of the 
disastrous events at Miiath and Dehli were bi ought by tBle- 
giaph to the Panjab. Then he stood fast at Rawalpindi, a spot 
from which he could obseiVB well all that was passing in thB 
Panjab, and looking down, as it were, from an eminence on the 


* On the 13th of May, Sn John Lawiencs, in a letter to Colonel Ed war dee, 
wrote “I ha\B been voiy unwell and unable to write The night before 
laht I put snmt) aconite on my templs. It is a deadly poison In thB night 
it worked into my eyB, and I was nearly blinded ” 
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varied Buena below, could issuB mandates to bis lieutenants all 
over the country, and make bis presiding genius felt beyond 
thB limits of the province be governed. 

Next in authority to the Chief Commissioner was the Judicial 
Commissioner. Mr. Robert Montgomery was a Ma n M 
Bengal civihan of tbiity yeais’ standing in tliB Morngnmery at 
service. A member of a good Irish Protestant Lll,,1 ' ,r 
family, be had been taught and disciplined m eaily youth at 
that school which had imparted the ludnnBnts of education to 
the Lawrences. There, on the banks of the Foyle, these young 
contemporaries had become familial with the at] 1 ring watch¬ 
words of Derry. “No surrender i” TIibib, if they did not 
acquire much classic lore, they laid broad and deep thB foun¬ 
dations of a manly character. Hardy, robust, pnd well-dis¬ 
ciplined, they went forth into the world by different paths , but 
time brought the Deiry boys again together to sit beside Bach 
other on the same Bench, and to learn the same gieat lessons. 
When the LdhorBoaid of Admmistiation was dissolved, Henry 
and John Lawience and Robert Montgomery were its meinbBis. 
On the institution of the new administrative system, undei the 
Chief Commissi on ei ship of John Lawrence, Mr Montgomery 
became Judicial Commissioner.* ThBie were some character¬ 
istic differences between him and his chief, but they lay 
mainly on thB surface. An unmistakable benevolence of 
aspect, and a rare gentleness of manner, might have led some 
to suppose that he was one made tD shine only in quiet times 
and in happy oiicumsfcances. But the gBnial smile and the 
kindly voice, which won all hearts, denoted not the absence of 
that resolute will and that stein comage which spoka out so 
plainly in the look and beaung of the OhiBf Commissioner. It 
only needed a great occasion to show that he conli Iob haul 
as a rock and ciuel as steel tD resist the oppressions of the 
pioud, and to snutB the peisecutois of our lace. And those 
who know linn best said of him that it was a foitunate cir- 


* During tliB oxistsn bb of the Lfilior Bnaid of Administration, Mont- 
Komery, who was a civilun of the Thnmasouian school, who had graduated 
in tliB North-Western Provinces, oonouired in the opinions and supported 
the views of John more frequently than those of Henry Lawronoe; but at a 
later period, his measures boLh in Oudh and the Panjdb indicated his maturo 
icoeptanue of the principles and policy of the latter In no one have the 
Native aristocracy found a more generous advocate than in Sir Robert 
Montgomery. 
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cumstance that they had then at Libor, as chief director of 
affairs, one wAo was a man of impulse, with whom to think was 
to act, and whose veiy detects, including a want of caution and 
circumspection, were of a kind, to be essentially seivicBable m 
such a conpinctuie. 

The hour of the great cusis found Mr. Montgomery at the 
civil station of Anaikali, situated at the distance 
state of thB of a mile from thB Panjabi capital In the city of 
Miin-Mir Labor itself theie was a mixed population, num¬ 
bering nedily a hundied thousand, the most 
numerous classes being tiikhs and Muhammadans, many of 
them bom soldiers The Foit, which was within the walls 
of the city, was gainsoned by a company of an European 
i Bgiment, some details of European artilleiy, and half a regiment 
of Sipahis These detachments for garrison duty were ibIibvbI 
at fixed intervals, and returned to the cantonment of Mian-Mli, 
six miles fiDm Ldhor, where the great bulk of our military 
foice was posted. At that station were three regiments of 
Native Infantiy and a regiment of Native Cavalry, watched by 
the 81st Foot and two tioops of European Horse Artilleiy. 
Twd of thB Sipahi regiments were among the most distinguished 
in the service The 16th Grenadiers was one of the “beautiful 
regiments ” which had fought under Nott against the Afghans 
of Kandahar, and the 26th had done so well under Pollock, 
that Lori Ellenborough had made it a Light Infantiy corps. 
ThB Dth.Br Native regiments were the 49th Infantiy and the 
8th Cavalry. Roughly computed, it may bB said that the 
Native troops outnumbered thB Euiopeans as four to one. 

On Monday, the 11th of May, it was known at Lahoi that the 
May u Mirath legiments had revolted. On the morning of 
Ma 12 ^he 12th came the still more exoiting intelligence 

ay that Lehli was m the hands Df the rebels. The 

tremendous significance of these tidings was not likely to be 
underrated by a man of Montgomeiy’s intelligence and ex¬ 
perience. But it did not bewilder him foi a moment. He saw 
cleaily that the safety of India depended at such a time on the 
salvation Df the Panjab. The Panjab m the hands of the 
enemy, and all Upper India must be lust. It was OBrtam that 
the great aisenal of Dehli had gone from ns, it was impossible 
to exaggerate the helplessness of the English if the magazines 
of the Panjab and thB adjacent teintoiies were also Lu bo 
wrested from them. Any success on thB part of the Regular 
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Sip&ki regiments might stimulate all the IirBgular battalions 
in the Panjab to levolt, and this might be followed by a 
using Df the people. But it was not equally clear how this 
gigantic evil was to be anestBd. Undeistanding well the 
Native ohaiacter, Montgomery knew that the Sipahi was not 
less likely to be duven into hostility by his fears than by his 
resentments. It might, theiBfoie, be the safer couise to keep 
things quiet, and to betiay no symptom of suspicion. But, on 
the other hand, it was impossible to DVBiiate the advantage of 
striking the fiist blow. The paity that is fiist to be thB party 
of action has a double chance of success. 

But the geneial knowledge that thei e was a spirit of mutiny 
m the Bengal Anny might not have induced the authonties at 
LdhDi to take thB initiative, and might not have justified them 
m doing it, if there had be Bn no particular knowledge of local 
disaffection among the Panjdbi tioops. This knowledge, 
however, had been obtained. On a suggestion fiDin Mr. Mont¬ 
gomery, Captain Rickaid Lawrence, Chief of the Polio a and Thagi 
Departments in the Panjab, had commissioned the head-writei 
of the Thagi offiDB, a Brahman of Oudh, toasceitain the feelings 
and intentions of tho Lahoi trDDps A fittBi agent could not 
have been employed, fur his were both the country and tho caste 
of thB most influential of the Ptirbiah Sipahis, lie did his work 
loyally and wbII. Scrupulous as he was, on the scoie of caste, 
as any Brahman in the service, he had ud sympathy with the 
treacheiDus machinations of men who were eating thB salt of 
the Biitish Government, and weie under the kindly care of its 
officers , and he brought back tD Richard Lawience, after biief 
hut satisfying inquiry, tidings that the regiments at Mian-Mir 
werB ripe for revolt. “ Sdhib,” said the faithful Brahman, “they 
are full of fasdd *—-they are up to this m itand he laid his hand 
upon his thi oat. It was plain that they were only waiting for 
infoimation from the countries below tD break into opon mutiny. 

In this conjuncture Montgomeiy took counsel with his 
colleagues—the chief civilians and staff-ufficBis at 
Anarkoli, who assembled in the house of Mac- Tb ^ l u k ” e 1 , i 1 ttt 
pherson, the Military Secretary. They were Mr. 

Donald Macleod, Mr. Egerton, Colonel Ommaney, Mr. Roberts, 
CaptainsMaopberson, Richard LawrBnoe, and Waterloo Hutchin¬ 
son. There was an animated discussion. Macpherson had already 
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talked ths matter over "with. Rubert Montgomery, and they Lad 
agreed that it would be expedient to depnvB the Sipabis Df 
their ammunition.* It was now suggested by the fDimer that 
this should bB done—that the ammunition should be lodgBil m 
store, and that the regiments should bB told that, as they had 
obviously much anxiety with 1 aspect to the greased cartridges, 
it was the order of the Government that all ground of alarm 
should bB lemovBd foi the prBSBnt by leaving them without 
any ammunition at all. On this Eichard Lawrence said, “ I 
would disaim them altogethBito which Maopheison replied 
that it was scarcely piobable that the military authonties 
would consent to such a measure. After some further discussion 
Montgomery determined that he and Macpheison should drive 
over to the militaiy station and propose tD the Brigadier, at 
any rate, to deprive the Native legiments of their ammunition, 
In oidinaiy course of affairs, the OhiBf Commissioner would 
have been consulted. But theie was an interruption Df the 
telegraphic communication between Labor and Rawalpindi, so 
the responsibility of deciding upon immediate action rested 
with Montgomery, and he cheerfully undertook it. 

The station of Mi&n-Mir was then in military charge of 
Brigadier Stuart CurbBtt, an officei of the Indian 
ns ai or ott Army, who had served the Company for nearly 
foity years, but had lost but little of the bodily and none of 
the mental vigour of his piime, and it was a happy circum¬ 
stance that he had nonB of that incapacity tD giasp strangB 
incidents and new situations—none of that timid shrinking from 
lBsponsibility—which is so often evinced by feeble minds, 
tiammelled by the associations of long yBais Df convention and 
loutine. A happy circumstance, indeed, that to such a man 
Montgomery now communicated the alaimmg tidings which 
had been received fiom Mirath and Dehli. CoibBtt saw at once 
that theie was a pressing necessity fDi piDmpt and vigorous 
action, and though, at first, knowing well thB feelings of the 
officers undei his command, he could not embrace the bold 
project Df disarming the troops, he did not hesitate to adopt 
the piDposal to render the Native regiments comparatively 
harmless by thB seizure of their ammunition But, as the 
day advanced, he began to doubt whether the precautionaiy 
measures on which they bad resolved m the morning wonld 


ThB original suggestion came from Richard Lawrence —G B M 
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suffice for such an emeigency. So he wrote tD Macpherson in 
brief decide! language, more emphatic than official, saying that 
he would “ go the whole hog ” and disarm the troops altogether 
And Montgomery readily consented to the proposal * 

It was a bold measure and to bB accomplished only by secrecy 
and suddenness But neither Montgomeiy nor ThB atatlon tall 
CoibBtt doubted foi a moment that a single whitB Mft ig 
regiment, with a good complement of Euiopean a7 2 " 
Artillery, resolutely commanded and skilfully handled, could 
oveiawe thB hative Bugade, and foice them to lay down their 
aims. A general parade was, thBiefore, oidBiBd for the following 
morning. There was nothing m it to invite suspicion. Eveiy- 
thing went on as usual in Cantonments. A ball was that Bvenmg 
to bB given by thB officers of thB station to Colonel ltenny and 
the officeis of the Blst Foot. All suggestions as to its postpone- 


* It lias been stated, and upon authority commonly tiustwoilhy—tlint at 
Mi. Oave-BiownB, in his veiy valuable woik, “TIib Paujrih and Dehli m 
1857”—that it was thB consideration of a more pieasing local danger that 
caused the extreme measuie of disarming the tioops to be agiccd upon. It 
is said that intelligence had been received to the effect that the Sipaln regi¬ 
ments had conapued to seize thB fort of LaIidi It wos gainsowid as above 
rBLited, by some European Infantry and Aitillciy, and a wmg of a Native 
regiment During the that half of tlie month of May, the 2bth weie on garrison 
duty, but on the 15th Dt the mouth they WBre Id bD leliuved by the49th 
And it was agieei tliat the wing marching out and thB wing maiclung m— 
more than a thousand men in all—should turn upon tlie Europeans and slay 
them, and then, at a given signal to be seen from a distance, tlio Sipiilns ut 
Midn-Mfr should rise, massacre their officers, seize tliB guns, Arc the Canton¬ 
ments, and ibIcusb all tlie pusonexs in the goal. Not was the rising to bo 
confined to Midn-Mfi. It was believed that at Amutsar, at Firtizpur, at 
Pbilur, and Jalandlinr, thB Sip&hi regiments -were alike primmed to break 
into rebellion, and that everywhere their fust measuie would be thu seizure 
of onr magazines The authouty for this stoiy was a Silrli policc-officor— 
said to he a man of moie than ordinary mtelligcni'e, ami of undoubted 
loyalty to tlm Butish Government—who hnd communicated it to JEtiohiud 
Lawienoe But after a \Biy searching inquiry lute the uvents of that morn¬ 
ing at Midn-Mir, I havB been compelled to ilia caul tlie whole siory, so far at 
least as con coins its alleged effect upon the minds of Montgomery anil 
Oinbett, and ths consequent disarming of thu trnops Mr. Diownu says that 
God’s mercy in permitting tho timely disco \ ery of this plot “alone saved 
hundreds from the snaie laid for them.” But ihero arc giavo doubts as le 
thB existence of the plot, and it was not oven talked of until after thB m easuro 
of disowning the troops had been agreed upon What Richard Lawruiicu, 
Captain of Police, really ascertained, at Montgomery’s suggestion, was that 
which is stated in the text And it is the belief both of Montgomery anil 
Richard Lawrence, as now before mo under their own hands, tliat no now 
mfDimatiDn of any kind caused Corbett to adopt tho bolder course. 

Y 2 
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ment ware wisely sat aside. Nothing was to ha done tD Bxcite 
snspioion. The Sipahis of Mian-Mir, and thair brBthien Df all 
classes, were to see that the English were feasting and dancing 
in total unconcern, as ever conscious Dftheii stiengthand confident 
in their security. So the looms of thB Artillery Mess-House 
wbib lighted up at the appointed time; and hosts and gUBSts 
assembled as though bent only on thB enjoyment of thB hour. 
A few therB knew what was coming in the morning, and others 
had a vague impression of an impending danger—an approach¬ 
ing ciisis—that might turn that gaily decorated ball-iDominto 
a grim battle-field. Squib vague repoits passed from one to 
another about the muster of which they had iBad in the order- 
book; and thBmore suspicious were WBllplea'.edtD think that tb ey 
could lay their hands upon their swords m a moment. The 
greater number neither knBW nor suspected, but grumbled, 
saying that it was an inconsideiate and unkindly thing at best 
tD order a geneial paiade for the morning after a ball. And so 
they danced on into the small hours of the morning, and saw 
their wives and daughters home, as though there wore nothing 
to distuib thB smooth surface of ordinary events. The Native 
sentries posted heie and therB in Cantonments saw nothing in 
the movements of the English to indicate anxiety or mistrust. 
If the Sipahis had, as was alleged, leally planned tbe destruc¬ 
tion of the English at Mian-Mir, they must havB rejoiced in thB 
thought that then victims, utterly regardless of their doom, 
were going blindfold to the shambles 

But when thB hours of morning-darkness wbtb past, and day 
Ma l3 had dawned upon Mian-Mir, other thoughts than 
The disarming these took possession of the Sipahi mini. The 
parade Biigade assembled on the parade-ground. There 
was nothing peculiar m the appearance of that assembly, except 
that Montgomery, Roberts, and others of thB chief civil officers 
from Anarkali wbtb tD be seen mounted on the ground * Every 
soldier obeyed the aiders that were issued to him. The 
regiments weie diawn up m lines Df contiguous columns, The 
ArtillBiy and 81st (not numbenng more than two hundred and 
fifty men) weie on thB right, thB Native Cavalry on the left, 
and the Infantiy regiments m the centiB, the white men 
appearing as a meie dot beside thB long line of the blacks. At 


* They had urtcleu over from Andrkali in the morning, It appears that 
they w tsiB not at the hall. 
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th.B head of Bach legiment was read aloud the Government order 
disbanding the mutinous 34th at Barrackpui. ThBSe formal 
pioOBedmgs over, the sbiious business Df the morning oddi- 
menoed. The Native legiments wbib oideiBd to oliangB fiont 
to the rBar, and at the same time the 81st also changed fiont, 
so as tD face the Sip&his, the AitillBry then m the iBai, loading 
their guns unseen by thB Native regiment. When this 
manoeuvre, which seemed whilst in BXBcution tD be only a pait 
Df thB Brigade bxbicisb of thB morning, had been accomplished, 
a staff officer, Lieutenant Mocatta, Adjutant of the 28th regiment, 
whD could speak thB Native languages fluently and conectly, 
was ordered forward by the Bugadier to lead his addiess to the 
the Sip&his He did it well, m a clear loud voice, explaining 
to them that now, a mutinous spirit having evinced itself in 
other rBgnnBnts, and brought many good SDldieis to ceitam 
destruction, it was better that the distinguished regiments at 
Mian-Mir, which had done rd much good service to the State, 
should placB themselves beyond the reach of temptation by 
suiiBndenng all means of offencB, sd they wbib oid,eied to— 
“PiIb arms " 

"Whilst this addiess was being delivered to the Sipalns, tlio 
filst fell back by subdivisions between thB guns, and when the 
woid was given to pile arms, thB Native legimcnts found 
themselves ffi.ee to fficB with a long line of AiUllcry, and a row 
of lighted poitfires in the hands of the English gunners. At 
thB same time thB voice of Colonel Benny rung out cleaily 
with the command, “ Blst, load 1 ” and then there was the rattle 
of thB lami Dds, which told that theie was dBath in Bvery pieoe. 
For a minute the G-ranadiais had hesitated to obey the oidor; 
but thus confronted, they saw that to resist would bo to couit 
instant destruction, so they sullenly resigned themselves to 
thBir fate, and piffid their muskets to the woid of ooiumand, 
whilst the Cavaliy unclasped their bolts and laid their sabres 
on thB giound. The Blst then came forward and removed the 
aims, for which a laige number of carts were waiting near tho 
parade-grounds, and the Sipahis went bathed and harmless to 
thBir Lines.* It was a gieat design BxeouiBd 
with CDnsummatB skill, and if by a first blow a May 13 ' 
battle was ever won, the battle of the Fan jab was fought and 
won that morning by Montgomery, Corbett, and Benny. 


* The aims weic taken under a guard pf the 81st lo the Ldh.r Foil; 
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But this bloodless -victory at Mian-Mfr -was not tliB whole Dt 
that morning 5 s woik. Whilst the paiade was 
Seizure nf being hold, thiBB companies of the 81st were 

r! n^ ltBt inarching to Lahoi to sacuie the Fort Awing 

of the 26th Sipahis was on gamson dutytheie. 
It was ypt wanting two days ut the completion of then toui of 
duty; and unless they wondeied why none Df thBir officers 
WBie dancing at Mian-Mfr, there was nothing to create sus¬ 
picion that theie was anything unwonted in thB ail. But 
when suddenly, a little while after stun is b, news came that the 
Europeans weie maichmg on the Fort, they saw at Duce that 
whatever plots were to have been acted out on the 15th, they 
had bean discovered, and that the game was altogetliBi lost. 
Colonel Smith, with his thiee companies, maiched into thB 
Foit. ThB Sipahis weie Drdeied tD lay down their arms 
Resistance was hopeless, and they obeyed to a man The 
companies of thB 81st were then told off to thBir vaiious duties, 
and the Sipahis weie marched to Mian-Mii, ciestfallen and 
dispmted, there to learn the histoiy of thB eventful paiade of 
the morning They found thB place bristling with the bayonets 
only of the white men Euiopean pickets and sentnes were 
posted everywheie. AirangemBnts weie being made to bbcuib 
the safety of tliB women and children m tha English banacks, 
and messengers weie speeding to diffeient parts of thB country 
to wain orn countrymen of the danger with which they were 
threatened. 

Td secure thB safety of onB point, although that onB point 
weiB the giBat capital of the Panjab, had not 
Moyw been, on that 12th of May, the suIb nbjBct of 
BQ Amrit8ar. £l, ’ d Montgomeiy’s exertions. With a stiDng Euiopean 
Bugade, Hdisb, Foot, and AitillBi\, the authori¬ 
ties at Miiath had lefused to divide their foicB, and had looked 
only to the safety of thB station. But at Lahoi, with only onB 
rBgiment of English Infantry and a fBW English gunners, m 
thB face of a still laiger body of Native tioDps, Montgomery 
took a compiBbensive view of all sunounding dangers, and 
turned the scanty means at bis disposal tD larger account than 
most hlbh would have deemed possible. But it was his good 
tortunB to find in the military chief a kindred spirit, and to 
meet with ready lespouse tD all his suggestions, if at that 
time the^e had been, on the pait of tha militaiy any ominous 
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shakings of heads and feeble wringings of hands, all would 
have been lost. But to Coihett and Kenny nothing seemed 
impossible. With the pBiilous woik befoiB them of disarming 
thB Mi an-Mir tioops, they had sent off thiBB companies of their 
onB whitB regiment to Labor; hut tliB cusis was one which 
demanded even further sacrifice of immediate stiBngth. It was 
certain that therB was much to bB done with small means; hut 
it is m such daiing and such doing that giBdtnBSS consists. 
Another company of the 81st was despatched in Native cai- 
nages, hastily collected, to affQid succour to another place 
which seemed to hB gilt with danger 

The foitress of Govindgaih, which Iibb some thirty miles 
fiDin Lahoi, is the military stionghold Df the giBat city of 
Amutsar, the spmtual capital of the Panjdb—a city invested 
in the minds of thB Sikh people with the holiest associations. 
In no place throughout the Panjab was the influenoe of the 
piiBsthood sd powerful, in no place had the spnit 
of nationality so laigaly survived thB subjugation ay 11 
of thB people. There the Sikh inhabitants weiB more likely to 
use than in any paib of the countiy, and to that centie, moie 
than to any othei pDint, weie the Sikhs likely tD turn their 
eyes foi a given signal ot geneial msun ection. From thB fiiBt 
moment, MontgomBiy had reLOgniBed the paiamonnt impoit- 
ance of seouiing the Fort and oveiawmg the city. On the 
morning of the 12th, with the DBhli telegrams hefoie him, he 
had wntten to Mr. Cooper, Deputy Commissioner, advising 
him of what had happened below, telling lum that at Lihor 
they might have to fight for their Iivbb, and uiging upon him 
the immediate necessity of “caiing for Grovmdgarh.” “I 
would advise,” he said, 11 eveiy piBCuution being adopted befDie- 
hand, so as to he ieady m case of a low. You shall have the 
bBst mfoimation of all that is going on, and the moie quietly 
we move tliB better. IJo not aim in tile Sipahis hy any pxevious 
acts, but keep thB stiictest watch on tliBiu, and the toolings of 
the city should hB asceitainei hy Bveiy souice at your com¬ 
mand. Open communication with Jalandhai, and find out 
wlmt is going on there. My advice is to be fully alive and 
awake, and prepared lor the woist, without creating any alarm 
hy any open act. If the troops should rise, you have thB Foit 
to go to, and can defend yourselves ” And thesB stirring words 
wbi-b addi eased to a lieutenant woithy of his chief. Mr. Cooper 
was not a man to be appalled by any danger; and under lum 
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again there was anothei civil officei, Mr Macnaghten, Assistant 
Commissioner, equally upe for any hazaidous enterpuse that 
might fall in thB way of his duty. 

CdoI and collected, and fertile in resoui ces and expedients, 
these two now bethought themselves of turning to thB best 
account every possible cucumstance that was in tliBir favour. 
The lepoit at Amritsar was that tliB distuned Slpdhis fiom 
Mian-Mii were coming in a body to help the legiments at the 
former placB to seize upon Govmdgaih. The foitiBss was 
gaiiiSDned mainly by Sipahi troops The only Europeans wbib 
the gunners of a weak company of Aitilleiy There was, how- 
evei, in the Cantonment a Iidisb battery, under Captain Waddy, 
manned by white soldieis, and this was now lemovBd into the 
Fort. Cooper, with a paity of Inegular horsemen and some 
faithful Sikhs, took post opposite the Foit gates, whilst Mac- 
naghten went out on tliB Lahor load tD laisB a holy of villageis 
to intercept thB advance of the lebel Sipilus. ThB agiicultuial 
communities were known to bB on our sidB. They were in a 
state of unexampled piospenty. Theie had been one of thB 
zichest harvests known for yeais Many of the peasantiy weie 
haidy Jat cultivators, with no sympathetic leanings towaids 
the bip&lus fiom Hindustan. They piomptly responded to the 
call, and armmg themselves with whatsoever weapons they 
could sbizb —perhaps only the implements of then calling— 
went fDitk to foim a living bainei against the wave of msm- 
lection which, it was believed, was pounng in fiom L£hor. 
But safety, not dangBi, was on the road. About midnight, 
a noise as of a coming multitude was heaid. Macnaghten 
musteied his villageis, and fDimed acioss thB highway a stuidy 
lampait of carts, behind which they awaited the appioach of 
the enemy. But they found themsBlvBS face to lace with a 
most welcome anival of fuends It was thB company of the 
81st, under Chichester, that had been sent to the lelief of 
Grovindgaih. before daylight the lelief had been accomplished, 
and the foitress was sate. 

So, for the time, by thB exeitions of Montgomery and Corbett, 
and those who worked under them, the two giBat 
iruzp r citiBs of Lahor and Amntsar wbib placed beyond 
the reach of immediate danger. By prompt and unexpected 
movements on the part of Butish authonty, the revolt of the 
Sipahis had been paralysed in the very houi of its buth, and 
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on the spots most favouiable to its vigorous development. But 
thBrB weie other places, at no gieat distance, winch, although 
of far less political impoitance, suggested giave doubts and 
anxieties to om chiBfs, and Montgomeiy, theiefore, on the 
samB day sent expiesses to all the principal civil office] s in thB 
Panjab, beanng copies oF a confidential circular letter, in which 
they were informed of what had taken place, and warned to be 
in lBadmess to act promptly and vigorously in the event ot an 
emergency, but to maintain outwaid calmness and quietude in 
the facB of danger—to be fully alive to the magnitude of thB 
ciisis, but to betray no symptom of alarm or BxcitemBnt 
Instructions WBie issued for the safe custody of the TiBasuiies, 
for the strengthening of the Sikh Police, and for the detention 
of all Sipdhi letteis, and it ended with the assuiing words. 
“ I have full reliance on your zeal and discretion.” 

There were two places, especially, which it was most im- 
pDitant to securB, on account of the military lesouices tliBy 
contained. At Eiruzpur and Philur wbib large quantities of 
munitions of war, with butfBW European tioDps to defend the 
magazines against the too probable assaults of the Sipdhis. At 
the foiiner place were an aisBnal and a magazine 
of considerable dimensions—the laigest in that May 13 
pait of India Twd lBgiments of Native Infantiy Th t he DUh " 1 
and a legiment of Native Cavalry WBre posted 
tliBTB, and the tempei at least of one of the legimBnts was more 
than suspected. Appearances, however, weie less formidable 
than at Midn-Mii, for the Euiopean strength was gieater in 
pioportion Id the Sipdhi foice. The Gist Queen’s was cantoned 
at Fnuzpdr, and therB also werB two companies of European 
Aitillery. The station was commanded by Bugadicr Innas, an 
old Sipdhi officer of good repute, but he laboured at that timB 
under thB disadvantage of being a stranger. He had arrived 
to take command of thB brigade only on thB morning of thB 
11th. On the following night news came from Labor that the 
Sipdhis in Miiath and Dehili had risen, and the Bugadiei was 
infoimed that the Native troops at Labor were to he disarmed 
cn thB following day. On the 13th the Brigadier, anxious to 
discern for himself the hearing of his men, held a morning 
parade. Then demeanoui was not encouraging. If there were 
nothing openly defiant in their manner, theie was an absence 
of that easy, careless, unoccupiBd look which characteiises the 
Sipdhi in quiet times. It was plain that something was coming 
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The parade dismissed, Biigadier limes called a Council of 
War. The membeis summoned were the principal political 
officers, the Commandants of thB seveial regiments, and the 
Commissaiy of OidnancB. Theie was no attempt to ohscurB 
the fact that tlis temper of the Sipahis was most suspicions, 
and that the safety of the station depended Dn piompt and 
■vigorous action. Instantly tD disarm thB Native regiments in 
a body was not held to be a measure that could be attempted 
without danger, why is not very clear. So it was deteimined 
to divide them—a poor half-mBasuie, which could scarcely he 
crowned with success—and tD disarm them separately on the 
monow. But thB morrow of vigDious action never comes. 
ThB man for a cusis is he who knows dd mcirow, but is 
resolute to stnke to-day. The regiments wbib paraded sepa¬ 
rately, and maiohBi off to different camping-grounds at a 
distance from their Lines. The 57 th quietly obeyed orders, 
and bivouacked du their allotted spacB for the night The 45th, 
who were marched through the gieat Bazaai, lost there the 
little loyalty that was left id them, foi among thB buyers and 
the sellers were scatteieis of sedition, and spaiks flew about 
eveiywbere to bring on a gieat explosion. It happened, too, 
that as they went thB Sipahis caught sight of the European 
soldiBry, and, believing that a hostile movement was intended, 
laised a cry that therB was treachery abioad, and numbers of 
them fell out, loaded tbeir muskets, and made a rush for thB 
magazine. The lest matched on tD their camping-giound 

The outer defences of the magazine wbtb in a statB to favour 
thB ingress of the mutineeis. ThB ditch was filled up, and the 
walls weie in ruins; so the Sip&his of the 45th were soon 
within the so-called inti enchments. But thB magazine itself 
was less assailable, for it was piotBcted by a high wall, and thB 
only entrance was defended by a guaid of Redmond’s Europeans. 
The Sipahis within did then best to assist then comrades with 
scaling-lad dels, * but the English soldieiy were mme than 
a match for the mutineeis within and without. 

May 13-u. f ormB1 we ie seized and disaimed, the latter 

wbtb driven back, but not before Redmond himself had been 
wounded. The magazine was thus saved, and thiee mole com- 


* Brigadier Innes says that the Sip&lus of the 45th “made a rush at tha 
lnkreiichniBiita with scaling-ladders, which uniat have beeu previously pre¬ 
pared ’ 
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panics Df the 61at having "been thiown into it, its SBcmity was 
established. But to sava th.B magazine was in effect tu sacrifice 
the Oantonmaut With sd small a body of European troops, it 
was impossible to defend one pait without exposing anothei. 
The veiy division of the Sipahis, which had baen thought an 
element of strength, was in lesult only a soun b of difficulty 
and danger. The remaining companies of the Gist, menaced 
on both sides, could do little 01 nothing to save tliB Canton¬ 
ment For thB gieat Bazaar pouied foith its multitudes tD 
plundBi and dastioy. The bungalows of the EmopBan officers, 
the mess-houses, tha churches, Piotestant and Catholic, weie 
sacked and filed TIib night was a night of tenoi , but thB 
families of the English officeis were safe in tliB banacks of 
thB 61 st, and the luiy of the assailants did not fall on dui 
defenceless people 

Meanwhile tliB 57th had l summed inactive on their camping- 
grDund, and when morning dawned it was iound that theie had 
bBBn but few deseiteis. The Bugadier, therefoie, declared that 
hB would regaid them as loyal soldiers, if they would lay down 
th bit aims in the Em Dpeau Lines The Light Company mai ched 
in with .ippaiBnl willingness, but as the others wbib following, 
they saw a movement ot the Gist, directed against some men of 
the 45tb, wliD had been tarapoung with their more loyal com¬ 
rades, and believing that tliB Light Company had been tiapped, 
tlmy broke m dismay and fled acioss the plain. After tome 
time thB offoits of their officeis to dispel thB iBar which had 
SBizad them were successful, and they weie brought back again 
to their camping-ground Little by little, as the day advanced, 
confidence was restoied, and befoie nightfall they had been 
marcliBd to the European banacks, and had sunendBied their 
armB and the colours of their legunent. But the Sipahis of thB 
45th weie still learning about the station, defiant and npe for 
mischief, and in the morning there was a lsport that the 
mutinecis intended to sbizb the legmiButal magazines. To 
remove the ammunition into the gtaneial magazine was im¬ 
possible , so the Brigadier detennined to destroy it. Two lend 
explosions wbib presently heard, and it was known that the 
magazines of thB 45th and 57th had been blown into the 
air. 

There was now nothing left for the 45th but flight. Their 
ODmrailes weie ditarmed. Their ammunition was destroyed. 
The Eiuopeaus were udw eompaiativoly free to act, and the 
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tioopers of thB 3 Oth Cavaliy had not yet diawn a sabre against 
their officeis. The chances, theiefore, were all against the 
Sipahis, so they took their colours, and turned their faces 
towards Dehli. And then, for the fiist time, a spasm of energy 
seized upon the BngadiBr. Some companies of the 61st, with 
two guns of the hois e-battery, went m puisuit, and then two 
squadrons of the 10th Cavaliy took up the work of the tired 
footmBn, and with Majoi Maisden, the Deputy Commissioner — 
a dashing officer and a bold uder—drDVB them some twelve 
miles fiDm Firuzpur, and scatteiBd them over thB countiy, till 
they threw away th.Bir aims and cclouis, and hid themselves in 
villages oi crouched in thB junglB. SomB were taken prisoners 
by then puisuers, some werB given up by the villageis, but it 
is believed that some also succeeded in joining the Sipahi force 
within the walls of Dehli. 

The giBat magazine of Firuzpui had been saved; but there 
was no lustie m the achievement. The Butish had nothing on 
which to congratulate themselves but the bare fact. The fact 
was onB of laige piopoiturns, foi thB loss of such supplies of 
ordnance stores and thBir gain to the enemy would havB 
weakened our means of offence, and made the woik of lBcon- 
quest far slower and moie difficult* But when we think D f 
wbat Corbett bad done with his one weak legnuBnt at Mi&n- 
Mii against a fai larger body of Sipahis, we marvel and are 
mDitilled as we dwell upon the iBCoid of events at Firuzpur. 
The Gist, supported by thB Aitilleiy, could haVB done what the 
81st had been doing, and might have saved the Cantonment, 
But Innes, shrinking from responsibility, resorted to half- 
measuies, and accomplished only a half-success. We must not, 
however, judgB him too severely He did at least as much as 
most Native Infantry officers, accustomed only to the routine of 
quiet times, the harness of the regulations, and the supiemacy 
of the Aijutant-Geneiars office, would have done, and indeed 
afterwards did, when suddenly brought face to face with a 
gieat and trying emeigency Pei haps it is less strange that 
lie only half succeeded, than that lie did not fail outright. 


* Mi Cave-Browne says “Thus, although the Cantonment had to some 
oxtent been sacrificed, theie ires the consolation uf knowing the mngazinB 
was saved Had it fallen into the lianils of the mutiuaeis, with its piles of 
shot and shells, its pits of gunpowdei, and its i\ ell-storcd armouiy, DbIjIi had 
not bten rB-woii under fuui times four months ” 
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There was yet another place of great militaiy impoitance, 
the seizuie of which was supposed to form part of philnr 
the fust great group of m easui es designed for the 
suhvBisiDn of British anthoiity m the Panjab, and which it 
was, therefore, of the utmost moment to secuie. This was the 
Foit of Philui, lying between Jalandhar and Lodiand, on the 
great high road to L)ehli. It had been described as the “key 
of the Panjab;” but, like other keys of the same kind, it was 
by no means in safB keeping. A considerable arsenal was 
planted there, but theie were no European troops to protect it 
When the day’s woik was done, and thB Ordnance Commissariat 
officers had gone to then homes, there was not a white face tobB 
seen in the Foit. The Sipalns of thB 3rd Infantiy gainsonBd 
the place and occupied the adjacent Cantonment. At a distance 
of somB twenty-four miles was the military station Df Jdlandhar, 
wheie the 8th Queen’s were posted, with two Native Infantry 
regiments, aiBgiment of Native Cavalry, and a pi oportionate 
foice of Aitillery. The Infantiy regiments—the 3Gth and the 
Cist—weie known to he tainted. They had been in recent 
contact with corps which had alieady broken into lebellion 
That these Jdlandhai regiments had, in conceit with the 3rd, 
plotted the seizure of the Foit of Philur, with its guns and 
stores, was believed, if it was not proved to be a fact, and only 
prompt action could aveit tliB threatened disaster The woik 
to he done was VBiy much thB sauiB work as had been so suc¬ 
cessfully accomplished at Muin-Mir, and with the same means. 
The European legiment and thB Artillery might have disarmed 
the Sipahis and secured the Fort of Philui 

The bngade was under the command of Brigadier Johnstone, 
a Queen’s officer of the regulation pattern. He was absent fioui 
Jalandhar when nBws came of the gieat events at 
Muath and DbIiU, and Colonel Hartley, of the By 
8 th Queen’s, was m temporary command of thB force, On the 
11 th, the first vague tidings of disaster were passing along the 
telegraph wii es through Jalandhar to Lahor. No action was 
taken Dnthat day; the story might he exaggeiatod; it might, 
therefore, be hettei to “wait for thither information.” Next 
day all doubt was removed, and Colonel Hartley took counsel 
.with the chief civil and military officers at the station. It was 
plain tD every one that, as an essential measuie of security, 
Philur must he occupied by EuiopBan troops. It was agreed, 
thei'Bfoie, that a detachment of the Bth should be SBnt off 
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secretly under cover Df the night. OthBi measures of pi ecaution 
weie to he taken. The guns, duly covered hy Euiopean 
detachments, were to be posted sd as tD swBBp the parade- 
grounds of t,hB Native tiODps, and the gunners -weiB to be 
always at their posts. Europeans from. Olpheits’ * troop of 
Hoi sb Artilleiy were to act as Cavalry and patiol thB station. 
The ladies and children weie placed either in the Eoyal 
Banacks di in the Artillery schoolroom and library Eveiy 
officer m the Cantonment was constantly alert, day and night, 
in case of the anticipated surpiise ; and as it was expected that 
the Native Cavalry troDpeis would make a rush upon the guns, 
heaps of stones were scatteied about so as to impede the advance 
dF the horsemen, and tD throw them into confusion whilst our 
grape-shot was acting upon them But with these defensive 
measuies our action ceased. If theie was any thought of 
striking the arms from the hands of the Native soldiBiy it was 
spBBdily abandoned. ThB leason given is, that in 
ay the neighbourhood of Jalandhar were several 
smaller stations oocnpiBd only hy Sipahi troops, and that if the 
regiments there had been disaimed, then comrades at Hoshiai- 
phi, KAngiah, Nurpur, and Philur would have risen against 
tlmr defenceless officers at those places, and would have 
streamed down upon Jalandhar, recovered the aims of the 
legiments therB, and set the whole country in a blaze 

Meanwhile, at Philur, on the 12th of May, the Artillery 
Subaltern Griffith, who, as an Assistant Commissaiy of Ordnance, 
was in chaige ot the magazine, was doing all that resolute 
manhood could do to protect the piecious charge confided to 
him. Intelligence cf the outbiBalc had been brought by an 
officer of the Telegiaph Department, who came laden with help 
in the shape of the necessary apparatus to place the interior of 
thB Fort m duect communication with Jalandhar. In the 
course of a few hours this was done, and a message came right 
into Griffith’s private office-room, informing him that succoius 
were on their way. Hopefully, cheerfully, thB Artillery 
Subaltern then, with a little handful of Europeans attached to 
the magazine, addressed himself to thB woik of holding the 
Fort dm mg the critical hours of the daikness At sunset the 
gates weie closed. A gun was brought down to the gateway, 

* Henry Olplieita of the Bengal Aitillery—cousin of William Olpherts nf 
thB same corps, then sei vmg at Bau&iaa— Ante, p 152, et aeq 
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and all through the night the little paity of Englishmen kepc 
guaid, relieving each othei with rBady poitfire, and keeping 
watch from thB ramparts to catch the first sound Df any com¬ 
motion in Cantonments which might indicate that the Sip&lus 
had lisen. But all was quiet in the station, and all was quiet 
within the Foit The Sipahis of the 3id wqib not yet ready. 
ThB appointed hour of revolt had not come. So tliB night 

f iassed, and the day dawned; but Bre the dawn had come the 
Doked-for dfliveiancB was at hand. A hundred and fifty men 
of thB 8th Foot, two House Aitilleiy guns, and a paity of 
Panjabi Hoisb, appealed undei the walls of the Fait, Thii 
gat b was till own open. The lBlievmg fuice maichad in; and, 
to the dismay of thB Sipahis, European sBntnBS werB posted 
everywhere in theii placB, and the arsenal of Philur was saved 
It was tiuly a good night’s work, for the Foit might have 
bBoom'S the lallying-place of all thB mutinous rBgmiBnts in that 
part of the country, and it was presBived, as has been already 
shown, to be of immense importance to us in oui subsequent 
lBtributory operations * 


* Sgb ante, pp 2 11-2, fox the stuiy of the Bqiupinant of tliB sioga tram 
and its maicii from Philur. 
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CHAPTER n. 

PESHAWAR AND rIwALPINdI. 

But the place to which, Df all the military stations in thB 
Panjab, the thoughts of men wbtb turned at this 
Ma^isst. time with the deepest interest, was the frontiei- 
post of Peshawar. There, in May, 1857, was a 
stiDDg defensive forcB of all arms—the Native tioops greatly 
outnumbering the Europeans. Theie weiB two l’Bgiments of 
Queen’s troops, with Artillery, hoise and foot, tlie whole, perhaps, 
amounting to littlB moie than two thousand men, whilst the 
Native troops might he counted up at nearly four times thB 
number. In the neighbourhood, at Nausbahra and Hoti-Mardan, 
WBre other components of the brigade, planted m the Peshawar 
Valley. At the formei place weie the 27th Foot, neatly a 
thousand strong, and at the latter was the famous Guide Corps, 
under Captain Daly, which, though recruited in thB country, 
was believed to be as staunch as if every soldier weie an 
English yeoman. Counting up all thB components Df the 
bugadB in thB valley, it may bB said, in round numbeis, that 
theie were two thousand five hundred Europeans and ten 
thousand Natives, and that only a tithe of the latter could be 
tiusted by then English officers. 

ThesB weie heavy odds against us, but they did not con¬ 
stitute the main sources of danger. If thB Butish 
dangers 1 tiQDps weie freB to act against the mutinous 
Sipalus, there could be littlB doubt that, well 
handled, they could dispose Df all comers. But beyond the 
frontiei, as I have already briefly said,* weie other gieat and 
imminent penis If thB Afghan tubes occupying the passes 
beyond Peshawai—the Afridis, the Yusufzais, the Mahmands, 


* Ante, p 317, with reference to Lord Panning’s previsions, 
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and other wild dans, whom we had been endeavouring to 
reclaim from tliBii lawless habits, and not wholly without suc¬ 
cess—had been inoited, partly in th.B intBi ests of the faith and 
partly m the interests of plundei,to pDUi down upon us a great 
mass of humanity, pieiatoiy and fanatic, we might have been 
simply overwhelmed by the uruption Oui English manhood 
could not have bus famed the buidBn of the double calamity, if 
the internal and external enemy had nsen against us at the 
same time 

And thB external Bnemy, which might m such a ci isis have lisen 
against us, was not mei Bly a gathering of thesB baibaious moun¬ 
tain tribes Beyond tkB passes weie thB Afghans of Kabul and 
Kandahai The friendship of Dost Muhammad had boon pm- 
ohasBi by dui Butish gold, but hB had never ceased to deploie 
the dismBmbeiment of his empire by thB Sikhs , he had navBr 
ceased to hankBi aftBi the recoveiy of the Posbiwar Valley, 
now part of a British piDvinoB by the intelligible light of con¬ 
quest For this hB had already usked much—for this hB might 
risk much moie. This eagei longing after Peshawai has been 
desciibed as the madness of a life It might, at such a time as 
this, be stiDngei than the teachings Df expeiicnce—stiongBr 
than thB dictates of sagacity—stronger Dven than the gieat 
national avanca which was burning within him. It was dif¬ 
ficult to fBBl any confidence in his foibearanoe at such a time 
A wbII developed mutiny of the Sipahi troops m the Posh&war 
Valley would afl'oid such an opportunity as might never anse 
again in the histoiy of the nation. ThB formidable British 
force which guaidBd the fiontier would then be as a chained 
giant, poweiless tD resist a foieign invasion If then the Amir 
weie to raisB tliD gieen standaid and to call upon the chiefs and 
people Df Afghanistan, in the name Df the gieat piDphet, to 
pour down upon the Farmghfs, who in days past had so 
humiliated them—who hail rooted up theii vines and destioyed 
thBir orchards, and SBt then mark upon the rapiUl city of thBir 
empne—all the giBat chiefs and thB leading tubes would have 
gathered aiound him, and a great flood of Muhammadanism 
would havB poured upon us, swollen, perhaps, by more distant 
streams It was difficult to say, at such a time, what might 
not be written down in the great BdoIc of the Future A very 
little thing might turn the tliB against us and overwhelm us 
ThB natural feeling, theiBfore, amongst our people was one of 
peiiluus inseouiity, and the Natives of India asked each other, 

VDL. II. 7 
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then and afterwaids, ■with, significant earnestness of inquiry, 
“ What news horn Peshawar?”' 1 ' 

At this time thB political chaigB Df Peshawar was m the 
hands of two of the most leinaikahle men to 1db 
diai^eot among the youngei Dfficeis of the Indian 

PesWm Army Both had "been leaied undei thB Law- 
lencBS , and m that mixed seivice known in India 
as “political employment,” which at one time demands the 
BXBicise Df the highest eneigies of thB mihtaiy officBi, and, at 
anothei, of the finest qualities of the civil admmistiatoi, had 
upenad into soldiBr-statesmen of thB host kind Of Heihert 
Edwardes I have alieady spokBn-|- He was a Oommissionei at 
PBsli&wai John Nicholson was his lieutenant, or deputy-com- 
mis&ionei They wbib cIdsb fiiends, full Df love and admhation 
of each other If eithei had greatei love or admnation foi 
anotliBi fiiend at a distanoB, that othei friend was Hemy 
Lawrence, whom both levered and stiove to imitate, walking 
not unworthily m the footsteps of then great exeinplai 

ThB son of a physician m Dublin, who died at the commence¬ 
ment of a professional caiBBi in which were the 
JohnjSich 01 - g BrJnH 0 f a g 1Ba t success, John Nicholson had 
entered the Company’s seivice as a cadet of 
Infantry on the Bengal establishment at the age of sixteen. 
He was still a boy when the chances of sbivicb sent him with 
his regiment—the 27th—into Afghanistan, and when m that 
dieaiy, soirDw-laden winter of 1841 the national spuit of the 
tubes i osb against the mtiusion of the Enghsh, young Nicholson, 
aftBi much good piomise of the finest soldieily qualities, became 
a piisoner at Ghazni, and afteiwaids a captive in the hands of 
Akbar Khdn Rescued by General Pollock, he returned to the 


* Mi. Dave-Biowne gives thB following suggBstiva anecdote in his naira- 
Uvb The mcnlent cccuired when hu was at Amulsai, in thB middle of Jun B 
“ One of thB most influential of the Sikh Sudors was paymg his usual visit of 
courtesy to thB head oivilian of thB station In the course of conversation, 
the latBst naws from camp (Dehli) was exultragly mentioned, whBn the Sikh, 
seeming to pay littlB head to what was generally received with sd much j ay’. 
asked ‘What news fiom Peshawar ?’ * Excellent, all quiet theie, 1 ha was 
told ‘That,’ said Iib, ‘is the best news you cau give me 1 ’ ‘Why do yrm 
always ask so anxiously about Peshfiwai ?’ the civilian said. ThB Siidai did 
not at one? lBply, but, with much significance of mannei, took up thB end of 
lus scarf aud began lolling it up fiom the corner between his fingei and 
thumb ‘If PesMwai goes, the whole Panjih will ba rolled up in rebellion 
likB tins'" 

t "Vol i, p 19, et eeq. 
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provinces of India, anil when again the peace of India "was 
broken by tbs incursion of the Sikh aimy, John Nicholson, 
aftei a buef penocl of service m the Ooinmissaiiat Department, 
was, on the recommendation of Heniy Lawrence, who had taken 
note of his fine soldieily qualities, appointed by LdiI Haitlmge 
to mstiuct and discipline the Infantiy regiments of Grulab 
Singh, the new iulei of Kashmir He was afteiwaids appointed 
an assistant to LawiencB, who was then Resident at Lahor, and 
became peimanently attached tD the Political Scivicb. EiDin 
that tune John Nicholson, independent of militaiy rank, was 
leleased fiom the tiammels of his youth He saw his oppoi- 
tumtybefoie him, and he bided his tmiB. His desirss weie 
towaids military action, and m duB couise that which he had 
longed foi came, the Sikh chiefs wei c using against the militai \ 
occupation and political mteifeience of the English, and John 
Nicholson soon found that he had woik to do m th.B field Hb 
did it with a cool head and a stout heait, and, although his 
freedom of speech sometimes gave offence to his senna h, ho made 
it clBai to thoSB unilei whom he served that ho was a man to be 
tilisted The gieat conflict for th.B supiomacy of tliB Panjdb 
camB, Nicholson was m the midst of it—at Chilniuwilld, at 
G-ujiat, and in the front of Gilbeit’s puiauit of the Afghan 
auxiliaries And when the country became a Bntish pnmncB 
Sir Heniy Lawi ducb enlisted his Services into the commission, 
and, toiling on for yeais on th.B outbkiits of civilisation, hB 
manifested an extra or dinaiy aptitude foi thB BoarBion anil the 
government of baihaiDUs tribes After this service in Bannu, 
wheie thB wild people defied him, hD had for a little spaoB 
thought of leaving the Panjab and seivmg under his old mastei 
in Oudh, 01 of taking part in the Peisian war as commander of 
Iiregulars But the cloud which sBemBd to oveishadow his 
piospcots soon passed away, and in the spring of 1B57 h.B was, 
as I havB hefoie said, at Poshawar as the lieutenant of his 
fiiBnd Heiheit Edwardes, oi m other and moie official words, 
Deputy Commissioner of the division Only a little time hBfoie, 
Edwardes, bBing on a bncf visit to Calcutta, had said to Lord 
Canning, “You may rely upon this—that if ever thBie is a 
desperate deed to be done m India, John Nioliolson is the man 
to do it.” And now the truth Df these friendly but prophetic 
words was about to be realised. The hour had come and the 
man was present. 

At this time John Nicholson was in his thirty-sixth year. Of 
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lofty statue, of a handsome open countenance, with strong 
decision of chaiactei stamped upon it, hB earned -with him a 
noblB piesencB, which commanded genBral ohseivatiDn, and 
among the Natives excited awB His mannBi was not gBmaL 
Sdulb said it was cold , it was certainly reserved , and the fiist 
impressions which hB madB on men’s minds werB often un- 
favouiablB. His words were few, and there was a directness 
and authontativeness about them which made strangeis think 
that he was dogmatical perhaps overbearing But thoSB mani¬ 
festations WBie not the growth of an arrogant self-cDncBit, but 
of great conscientiousness and self-iBliance Bor hB thought 
much befoi e he spoke, and what hB said was but th.B utteianoe of 
a strong conviction which had taken shapB, not hastily, m his 
mind, and hB was not one tD suppiess what he fBlt to be the 
tiuth, di to mince nice phiases of expression Still it would 
be flattery to deny, or to obscuie the fact, that hB had at one 
timB little control ovbi a natuially fiery temper, and that, as he 
giBw oldei, he biought it with difficulty under subjection. 
Theie could have been nothing bettei foi one of Nicholson’s 
tempeiament than constant mtBi course with such a man as 
Herbert Edwaides , and he now gratefully acknowledged m his 
heart that his charactBi was ripening undei these good influ¬ 
ences, and that, please God, much that was crude and imperfect 
m it might soon disappear.* 

It was another happy circumstance at that timB that the 
Bngade was commanded by an officei altogether 
Dottm 7 th 0 right stamp Brigadier Sydney Cotton— 

a tiue soldier, and one of a family of soldiers— 
commanded the troops m the Peshawai VallBy He had seen 
seivice in many paits of thB woild Owing no extraneous 
advantages to his family connections, he had ever been one of 
those hard-working,unshrinking, conscientious military officers, 
who do not serve the State less ungiudgmgly because it has 
been ungiateful to them, but who, rising by bIdw gradation, 

* In 1849, Sir Heniy LawrencB wiote to him “Let me advise you as 
a fiiBnd to curb yuur tempBi, and bear and forbear with Natives and 
Europeans, and yon will soon be as distinguished a civilian as you are a 
soldi si Don’t think it is necBs&aiy to say all yon think to every one. The 
woild would be one mass of tumult if we all gave candid opinions of each 
other I admire you sincerely as muoli as any man can do, but say thus 
much as a genBial warning” In wilting this, Lawicuce wrote as one 
uonocious ol the same natuial mfiimity in turns alf. He had manfully 
stiuggled agamBt, and in a great measui e overcome it. 
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nBVOi havB an oppoitunity of gDing to the front anil showing 
of what stuff they are made, until agB has enfeeble! their 
powers Of his forty-seven yeais of sei vidb m the Koyal Aimy 
the giBater number ha! bBBn pa&SBdm Tndia. But he was of a 
constitution well adapted to sustain the assaults of thB climate, 
and his thieBSCoie years had taken flora him little of the vigour 
and activity of his pinne Of good statui’B, but of a spaiB, 
light frame, he had all the external attubutes of a good soldier, 
and there weie few inBn in the whole range Df thB seivice who 
WBre morB familial with thB dutiBS of his profession m all its 
giades Constant mtercouise with the Butish soldiei, m the 
Barrack and m the Camp, had not only made him thoioughly 
acquainted with his habits and feelings, but had developed 
within hun a tcndei and toleiant affection for, a genoious 
sympathy with, all who worked undci him. Few commanding 
officBis had been moie caieful Df the common soldiBr than Sydney 
Cotton, 01 had morB thoioughly earned his confidence He 
was known and acknowledged to be one of the best legimental 
officBis in the Aimy. No oppoitunity until now had been 
afforded tD hun of testing the higher qualities which enable a 
man to face laige iBsponsibilitiBS, and to combat gieat diffi¬ 
culties and dangers with a seienB front But the latBnt powei 
was m him , the oppoitunity had now come, anil Iiq was equal 
to it Edwaides and Nicholson had confidence m the BugadiBi, 
and although, like many of his dass, he had an habitual con¬ 
tempt for civilians and soldier civilians, kB could not help 
thanking Cod, m the depths of his heart, that circumstances 
had now lendBied him the follow-labouTBi, m a great cause, of 
two soldieis, of whom any aimy in the woilrl might be proud 
—two soldiers, though vested with civil authonty, as eager to 
take the field and Id sbaie its dangers, as though they had 
never left the camp 

ThesB three niBn weie at Peshawai, when, on the 12th Df 
May, nows leached them to the effect that one 
of the greatest militaiy stations m Upper India 
was in a blaze, and that the European regiments May 12 
were on thB defensive. Edwardes, who had an 
assured faith m the good lesults of the Afghan policy, which, 
he had so successfully advocated, had little apprehension 
that Posh&wai would he lost to the Empire. “As tD this 
place,” he wioLb to Sir John Lawrence, “it will be the last to 
go, and not go at all, if the intermediate country be occupied 
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by a gDDd field-foiCB engaged in making stem examples. The 
celebiated 64th. Native Infantiy is heiB , * and the 1 sport m 
the station is, that thB Native rBginiBnts here aie piepaiBd to 
follow whatevei lead is set them by the 21st Native Infantiy, 
which, caetetispaiibus, is a good ona.” Bnt he did not, although 
not feaung fui Peshawai, under-estimate the magnitude of the 
ci ibis. Hb knew that a gieat smuggle was appioachmg, and 
that tliB energies of the Bntish nation must he strained to thB 
utmost. He knew that, m thB Panjab, thBTB would be much 
strife and contention, and that BVeiy Englishman in the 
province would havB to put foitli all his stiBngth He was a 
man evei npe for action, and he had m John Nicholson a meet 
companion “I havB not heaid yet,” hB wrotB m the letter 
above quoted to the Chief OommissionBi, “whether you are at 
Pmdi oi Mani; hut as wb havB received h.Bie telBgiaphio uews 
of the 10th of May fiom Mirath that thB Native tioops wbib m 
open mutiny, and the Euiopeans on the defensive only, I write 
aline to tell you that Nicholson and I aie of opinion that a 
strong movable column of lBliablB tiDops (EniopBans and Ii- 
legnlais) should take the field in the Panjab at oncB—perhaps 
at Ldhor would he best, so as to gBt between thB 
May 12, stations which have mutinied and those that have 
not, and move on the fust station that stns next, and bring the 
matter, without fnrthei delay, to the bayonet This disaffection 
willneVBr bB talked down now It must he put down—and the 
sooner blood he let thB less of it will suffice Nicholson desires 
mB to tell yon that h.B would be ready tDtalrB command of them, 
and I need not add the pleasuie it would give me to do the samB. 
We aie both at yom disposal, lBmemhBi, and if this business goes, 
as it soon will, to a question of peisonal influence and exertion, 
eithei of us could iaisB a seiviceable body out of the Der&j&t m 
a short time ” And he added in a postscript, “ Whatever you 
do about a movable foice, do it at oncB. THbib is no time to ha 
lost m getting to the stiuggle which is to settle the mattei.” 
ThBie was then at no gieat distance from Pesh&wai another 
mail, whosB counsel and assistance were eagerly 
chamberlain desned in this conjuncture It was felt that the 
piesencB of Neville Chamberlain was needed to 
complete that littlB confederacy of heroes, Dn the wisdom and 


* Sbb, for an account of a previous mutiny of this rBgunent, ante, ydI i., 
pp 2D3-12 
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carnage of whom the safety of tliB fiontiBi, Tin3.Br Providence, 
mainly depended Biigadier Ohamherlain at this time com¬ 
manded thB Pan]dh Irregular Force. He was m the pumB of 
his life and the fiilnBss of his active manhood Of a f.ur statute, 
Df a light hut smswy frame, he had Bvery physical qualification 
that could make a dashing leader of IliBgular Horse And m 
Baily youth, he had acquired a reputation as an intrepid and 
eager soldiBr, who was ever m thB fiont wheiB dangBi was to 
he faced and gloiy was to he gamed On thB battle-fields Df 
Afghanistan and thB Panjdh, he had shown what was the 
tempei of his steel, and he had earned off more honouiahlB 
wounds in hand-to-hand Dncouutei with thB BnBiny than any of 
his contenipoiaiies m the sbiviob It was said, indeed, that his 
gieat fault as a soldier was, that hB exposed himself too reck¬ 
lessly to danger. But with this lnepressihle militaiy enthu¬ 
siasm, which had well-nigh cost him his life, hB had a large 
fund of sound common sense, was wisB m council, and had 
military knowledge far beyond that Df the bold swoidsman who 
heads against liBavy odds a charge of Hotsb And with all 
thesB fine qualities he combined a chauning modesty ol 
demBanoui—a general quietude and simplicity of character, 
which not Duly foibade all lands of sBlf-a&scition, but even 
shrunk fiom thB commendations of othBis. He had been 
selected, as the fittest man m the Anny, to command thB T 1 an jab 
Irrogulai Force, of which I have before spoken,* and which had 
aheady won unmDiisc confidence in the Panjab, and no little 
leputation in morn distant parts of India Next to the European 
legiments, this was the most leliable portion of the militaiy 
forcBin the Panjtib—indeed, the only othei leliable pait of thB 
great Aiiny planted thoiB for the defence of thB frontier It 
was of Bxtieme importance at this time that Chamberlain and 
Cotton should be in communication as to the best muans of co¬ 
operating, especially with lespBct tD the proposed Movable 
Column, and so Edwaides wrote to him, asking him to ride 
over to Peshawar and to take counsel with him and the chief 
military authorities—a measure of which they entirely approved 
Chamberlain at once responded to the summons, and hastened 
*ovor to Posh&war. 

So, on the 13th of May, an hour or two after his arrival, a 
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Council of Wai -was held at the Iioubb of General Reed The 
members piesBnt wbib thB General, the Brigadiei, 
Th 0 o\mcii WII,r Ed.ward.BS, Chamberlain, and. Nicholson. TTalf 
Mayl3 an hour before then assembling, Edwards had 
lecBived a telegiaphic messagB fiom John Law¬ 
rence appiovmg the formation of the Movable Colnrnn, and 
announcing that thB Native ti oops at Mi&n-Mn had that morn¬ 
ing been disaimed Thera was no division m the Council. 
The military and political authorities at Peshawar wbib moved 
by a common spirit, and acted as one man It was agiBed that 
in the conjuncture which had ansan, all civil and military 
power m the Panj&b should bB conCBntiated on Dne S[iot, that 
to this effBct General Reed should assume the command of all 
the tioops in the piDvmcB, that he should join the Chief Com¬ 
missions! at Rawalpindi, or at such place as might bB the SBat 
□f the local government at thB time, m order that Ilb might bo 
m constant intercouise with the Chief Commissi Dnei, and 
harmonious action might thus be secured between the civil and 
militaiy authDiitiBS The real object of this did not lie on the 
suiface TheiB was an occult meaning m it, which caused 
Edwardes and NiDholson tD smile complacently at the Conncil- 
tablB, and to exchange many a jokB m pnvatB This concen- 
tiation of the military authonty of the Panjab m the person of 
General Reed—a worthy old officer, without veiy strong 
opinions of any kind—i Bally tiansfenBd it to thB hands of the 
political officsis It was a gieat thing not tD be checked—not 
to be th wait ad—not to be intei fei reil with—not to havB legula- 
tiDn, and lDutme, and all soits of neivous feais and anxieties 
thrust upon them fiom a distance It was desnablB, howBVBr, 
that thB semblance Df military anthdity should be maintained 
throughout the land—that the lights of semonty should be 
outwaidly lespected—that every man should bB in bis own 
place, as upon paradB, and that a Geneial should at all times be 
a GBneial, evon though foi purposes of action he should bB 
niBiely a stock oi a stouB The Natives of India watch these 
things shrewdly and observmgly, and estimate, with lare 
sagacity, eveiy indication of a failure of thB wondious union 
and discipline, which they look upon as the veiy root of our 
aupiemaoy * But, though it was at all timos and m all places, 

* In the fiiat volume of tins History I ob&eivBcl, with immediate reference 
tu thB dusonuoue between Loid D.ilhoiiBie and Su Olaarles Napiei,tbat thesB 
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desirable to keep up this show of a wonderful machinery, 
wDiking wheel "by wheel with peifect regnlanty oF action, it 
was not always expedient to maintain the leality of it There 
wBre times and conjunctures when thB piactical recognition of 
thB authority of rank, which m the Indian aimy -was only 
another name foi age, might wisely bB foiogone, and such a 
ciisis had now to he confiontBd On the wholB, it was a 
fnr hina. tR circumstance that just such a man as General Eeed— 
a man not obstinate, not weddod to any opinions Dr foregone 
conclusions of his own, and yet not inDie cautious, uiBsolute, oi 
feaiful of responsibility than the majonty of old soldiBis who 
had never been called upon to face a momentous crisis—was 
then the senior officei in that pait of tliB cDuntiy, mdBed, 
undei the Commander-m-ChiQf, thB senior officBr of thB Bengal 
Presidency He had good BBnse of the most serviceable land— 
thB good SBnsB to nndeistand his own deficiencies, and Id 
appisenate thB fact that there were abler men than himself 
about him. Sd, whilst Iib was using to the honouiable position 
of militaiy dictator Df thB Panjdh, h.B wisely ceasod tD dictate. 
The time had come foi the univeisal domination Df Biains— 
John Lawrence, with Heibeit EdwardBS foi his Wazii, then took 
thB supieme dnection of affaiis, always consulting the chief 
militaiy autliDuties, but quietly educating them, and flatteung 
tliBin with the belief that they dictated when they only obeyed. 

The next lesolution was that a Movable Column of reliable 
tioDps, as before suggested, should bo organised, 
to takB the field at ducb, undei a competent com- Tll ^^ lila 
mander, and to opeiate upon any point whcie 
rebellion mighb bustle np, 01 danger might threaten us in the 
Panjab. A suspcotBd Sipahi gams on was tD he lemovBd from 
the Fort d£ Atak—an important position, which it was of 


oLiuUiclH of nullionty were geneially legnrded, by the moro intelligent Natives 
of India, as pi oofs of weakness m thu Bntiali Government, and that some 
lBgauled tliem ns prenursois of cm downfall. I have since mad llio following 
Donfii'iniitiun of this opinion m tho Oouespoudencu of thB Duke of Wellington’ 
“Of thiB I am certain," wiote tho Duke to Lord OombormetB, “that any 
public and continued difference between thu Governoi-Ghneral and the 
0ommand 31 -m-Chicf is piejudicial to the public interests, and oannot bB 
allowed to exist It is prejudicial for this i Baton It shakos the authority 
of Government to its veiy foundation, and while snub differences continue, 
eveiy liLtlo man, who takes part with sithei one or thB othBi, beoDines of 
impoitanoe The inteieats of the party are the great obieot. Those of thB 
public are laid aside anil forgotten, and even injured with impunity ’’ 
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immense moment to secure, and our communications wara to 
“be placed beyond tliB reach of danger by posting at thB Atak 
feiry a Path&n guaii under a tried and trusty Pathan leader. 
At the same time other changes m the disposition of the tiDops 
wbib to bB made, the Native legiments being drawn into the 
posts at which they might least readily co-operate with Baoh 
othei, and most easily be DVBiawed by the Europeans At the 
same time, it was determined that Brigadiei Chambeilam should 
pioceed at once to Rawalpindi to take counsel with thB Chief 
Commissioner, and that John Nicholson, if his services were not 
called foi m a militaiy capacity, should accompany the Movable 
Column as its political officer TIibsb pi Dposals werB telegraphed 
to Sir John LawiBnce, and all but thB last wbib CDidially ac¬ 
cepted ThB ChiBf Commissioner thought that Nicholson’s 
Berness weie requued at Peshawar, and in that paiticular 
juncture it was believed that the public seivice would suffer 
by his departuie. Mdibovoi, he had a faith, that had been 
biavely Bamed, m the general efficiency of his assistants all 
over the countiy And he knew that it would not be wisb to 
supeisede local authority by a delegate from Head-Quarters. 
And never, peihaps, did John Lawience exhibit his instinctive 
sagacity moie cleaily than m this first resolution to place 
every officer m thB Panj&b on his own particular stand-point of 
responsibility, and thus to evoke to the utmost all thB power 
within him 

The details of the Movable Column werB soon jotted down, 
but it was not so Basy to settle thB question of command. Cotton 
and Edwardes, Chamberlain and Nicholson, wbib all equally 
eager to place themselves at its head. It was to be determined 
only by superior authority, so General EbbI made a reference 
to thB Commondei-m-Chief Edwaides could not be spared 
fi om the frontier, where hB was a tower of strength the namBS 
of Cotton, ChambBilam and Nicholson, were submitted to Heod- 
Quarteis And the telegraph wires brought back thB intima¬ 
tion that Geneial Anson had selected Neville Chamberlain as 
the leader Df the column. 

On the 16th, General Reed and Brigadier Chamberlain 
joined the Chief Commissioner at Rawalpindi, 
The c^uncu in±f ani ^ 011 ^at ivemng Colonel Edwardos lecBived 
Mayis a telegraphic message summoning him to join 
the Head-Quaiters Council. Making over his 
own partioulai chaige to Nicholson, he proceeded at once to 
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Pindi, and was soon m eager but confident discussion alike Df 
the piBSeut and the futuiB. The stern iBSDlution and un¬ 
flinching couiage of John Lawience weie then lighted up by 
the ladiant aspect of HBibeit Edwaides, whose cheeifuluess 
was so unfailing, and whose political wisdom so often glinted 
out in bright flashes of wit, that th.B Councils Df War which 
were held duung that gatheung at Rawalpindi wbib said to bB 
“great fun” *■ Never, peihaps, m the face of such enormous 
difficulty and danger, shaking the VBiy foundations of a great 
empiie, did men meet each other with bughtBr facBs or moie 
chBeimg WDids. It was an occasion on which the BVBntual 
success of oui lesistance depended, more than all else, upon 
the heait and hope of dui great chiefs, on whoSB words all men 
hung, and m whose faces they looked for the assuiance and 
encouiagBinBnt which inspired and animated all beneath them 
It was said of John LawiBnoe, at that time, that he was as 
calm and confident as if he had been contemplating only tho 
most coinmon-placB events, and that Heibort EdwardBs was m 
higher spirits, more natural and moie uniestramed, than he 
had bvbi been known to be by men who had SBived with h im 
in moiB quiet tiniBS A grBat and ennobling faith was settling 
down in the breasts of our Panjabi ohmis It had dawned upon 
thorn that it would be their wDik, not meiely to save tliD 
Pi DvmcB, but tD save the Empn b. 

Hisloiy will take the measure of men’s minis m accoidanoe 
with thB extent to which they looked upon this cusis, as a 
local 01 animpBiial dub, and dii acted their effoits to the suppres- 


* It may bB monLioni.*i here that the capital stoiy, rep oat a il in sd many 
contemporary niBniDiis, to tho effect that Sii John Lawionce, being 1 at the 
wliist-table, an&weiBd a telBgiaplnc mBssugo fium Greueial Anson with tliB 
words, “ Clubs aia tiumps—not spades, wlion in doubt play a big one”— 
onginatcd in a jokB of Heiboit Edwaiies TIib story always was nna of 
doubtiul authenticity, as it was li sa likely that Su John Lawience than that 
G-Bneial Anson would he caught at the whist-table Tho fact is, that 
Lawrence, Edwaides, Olmrlos Nioholson, and ono or two otheis woro togeUiBr, 
when a telegiam from Mi Bamcs was leooived, stating that there was Borne 
talk ut Amb&lah of mti Bnohiug, and not marching EilwardBS lmmm.ously 
BuggeBLBd that a telegram should, he despatched to “Major A wherever ho 
may be found,” saying, “When in doubt play a tiump—not up to jour own 
principles ”—the belief bBing that General Anson had wnlten the well-known 
work on whist by “Major A" Dhailes Nicholson then suggested os an 
amendment the WDids, “ Qlubs aretrumps,nDt spades” Lawience consented, 
and the pregnant sentence was despatched to Mr. Bbiubb, who, doubtless, 
oommumoatod it to Gencial Anson. 
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Hion of tlia one or the othei Physmally, it is known raialy to 
happen that mBn, who have a clear, steady eight to discern 
distinctly naai ohjBcts have that wide range of vision which 
enables them to comprehend what is obsBrvablB m the distance; 
and thB faculty which, Bithei on a laige or a small soalB, 
enables a man to grasp moral objects, both immediate and 
remote, is equally raie GrenBial Hewitt's small mind took in 
nothing beyond thB idea that, as he lived at Mfrath, it was his 
duty to save Miiath But the great intellect of Sir John 
Lawrence giaspBd all the cucumstances of the imperial danger, 
and held them in a vicB He had his own paiticulai province 
m hand—carefully and minutely, no single post ovBilooked, 
no singlB point neglected. He knew what BVBry man under 
him was doing, what Bveiy man was expected to do, there was 
nothing that happened, or that might happen, m the Panj&b 
qvbi which he did not bxbicisb the closest vigilance, hut thB 
struggle for supiemacy at his own doors never obscured the 
distant vision of the giBatnnpeiial dangei Hb never domesti¬ 
cated his policy, he never localised his efforts He nevei said 
tD himsBlf, “The Panjob is my especial chaige I will defend 
the Panjab. I have no responsibility beyond it” Hb would 
have weakened the Paujab to stiengthBn thB EmpuB Hb 
would, perhaps, have sacrificed the Panj&b to save thB Empire. 
In this, indeed, the stiBngth of his chaiactoi—his capacity for 
government on a giand scab—was evinced at the outset, and, 
as time advanced, it manifested itself m Bveiy stage of the 
gieat stiuggle moie signally than befoiB * 

It was felt m the Pmdi Council that, “ whatever gave rise to 
the mutiny, it had settled down into a stiuggle foi Bmpire, 
under Muhammadan guidance, with the Mughul capital for its 
centre | Erom that time, this giBat centie of the Mughul 
capital was never beyond the range of John Lawrence’s 
thoughts—never beyond the leach of his endeavours. Seen, as 
it weie, thiDUgh the telescope of long 3 eais of political ex¬ 
perience, sweeping all intervening timB and space, thB great 
city of Dehli, which he knew so wbII, was hi ought cIdsb tD his 


* A fullei account of Sir Johu Lnwience’s internal policy i s lesoiyedfbr 
another chaptei 

+ These are the win dF □olonel Edwartli-s in Ins Poslmwai Military 
Report—a document of gieat interest and ability, and one most ssrvioBablfl 


to the lustouan 
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ayes, and lie felt that he had a double duty Much as h.B might 
think of Ldkor, Amritsai, or Peshawar, h.B thought still mora 
of DbKLl Hb fBlt as lessBi men would not have felt, that it 
was his duty m that BmBigBncy to give hack to tha Empu’B, in 
time of intestine war, all that he could give fi Dm that abundance 
of militaiy strength which had been planted m tliB province 
at a tunB when tliB defence of thB frontier against external 
aggressions was held to be thB fiist object of lmpenal nn- 
poitance Knowing wbII the ternble seal city of reliable troops 
m all the country below the Panj&b, and thB encouraging effect 
of the occupation of Dehli by the lebal troops, he iBsolved to 
poui down upon the nupeiial city Bvery legimBnt that he 
could send tD its reliBf Prom that timB his was the diiacting 
mmd which influenced for good all that was done fiom Uppei 
India, WDilang downwaids to rescue our people from the toils 
of the enemy, and to assert our dominion undBr the walls of 
DbIiIi, whale the gieat battle of supremacy was to be fought 
And thB fiist succour which he sent was the famous Guide 
Corps, whioh HBmy Lawrence had designed ever 
to ob leady foi seivicB — ever to be thB fiist for ThB march 
action It was at that time stationed at Hoti- efurpa SmJa 
Maiden, under the command Df Captain Henry 
Daly On the morning Df the 13th, two officers, who had gone 
ovbi to Naushdlira to attend a ball whioh had been given at that 
station, hi ought tD Hoti-Maiddn tidings that thB 55th. Regi¬ 
ment at the former place had received orders to relieve the 
Guide Corps at thB lat.tBr. All was thon BXOitBinBnt and con¬ 
jecture. No man knew the reason of the movement, no man 
knew what had happened or what was coming. “ No uproar,” it 
was said, “ along the line of frontier. No incursion to repress. 
No expedition to jDin.” The stoiy told, at six m the morning, 
was true, and two hours afteiwards its truth was confirmed 
by tliB sight of the approaching regiment in thB distance. 
About the same time an cxpiess came in from Pesh&war, 
bunging orders for the Guide Corps to march at once to Nau- 
shdhrd With the official oideis came a private letter from 
EdwardBS to Daly, which cast a terrible glare of light upon all 
that had before been obscure. “ That you may better know 
how to act on the Bnolosei instruction to move tD Naush&hrd, I 
write privately to tell you that telegraphic news of op«u 
mutiny among thB Native troops at MIrath having reached 
us Imre to-day, we think a movable column should bB assembled 
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m tliB Panjab, and get between th.B stations that havB gonB 
wiDug and those that have not, and put dawn thither dis¬ 
affection by foice It ih obviously necessaiy tD constitute such 
a column Df laliable trDDps, and therBfDie it has been proposed 
to gat the Guides and Hbi Majesty’s 27th Regiment together 
without delay as a pait of the scheme” Sd Daly at onoB 
musteied his Guides, and bBfoie midnight they wbib at Nau- 
shahia He had not long laid himsBlf down to lBSt, when hB 
was awakened by an express fiom Cotton oideling the Guides to 
m ov b up Qn Atalr At gun-fii e th ey re c omm en c b d tli eir j oum ey, 
and befoiB noon, after a trying march, under a fieice sun, they 
leached then destination, scDicked and dried, but full of spirit 
and npB for action “ The Panjdb,” wrote thB gallant leader 
of the Guides Dn that day, “is paying back India all she cost 
her, by sBndmg back troops stout and firm tD h.Bi aid ” 

Prom Atak, affcei seeming thB Poit, and holding it until thB 
arrival Df a detachment BBnt fiom Koh&t, Daly maieliBd, two 
horns aftBr midnight, Dn the morning of the 16th, m the light 
of thB rising moon, which soon was obsDUied by a blinding 
dust-storm When it oleaied away, thB air was fresh and 
pleasant, and the corps marched on, a distance of more than 
twenty miles, until, at eight o’clock, it bivouacked m a groVB 
of pBach and apucot trees, which enabled them to dispense 
with tents At midnight, aftei a fBW horns of eaily slumber, 
the tiumpBt-call was again heard, and they lBsumBd their march 
in thB cool morning air, through a beautiful cDuntiy skiited by 
a rangB of verdant hills, and on the morning of thB 18th they 
wei e at Rawalpindi 

Thoie was nothing needed tD stimulate a man of Daly’s high 
ib enthusiasm, but it was refreshing and mvigoiafc- 

ay 8 ‘ ing to be, Bven for a littlB while, m dose and 

familiar intercom se with such men as Lawrence, Chamberlain, 
and Edwardes—and a fouitb, Hugh James, then acting as 
secretary to the Chief Commissionei, who had a noble spirit 
and a high intelligence woithy of the confidence of his great 
master. There is nothing more delightful than this attution 
of aidBnt natures Great men become greater by such sym¬ 
pathetic contact It was a source of infinite ibjD icing to Daly 
to learn that the Guides, which might have done giuat service 
as a pait of the Movable Column in the Panjab, wbib honoured 
by being the fiist regiment selected to move down to the lelief 
of DbKLi “The Guides, I believe,” wrotB Daly in his journal 
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dh the lBth of May, “are tD march, down and to show to the 
people Native tioops -willing and loyal I shall rejoice at this, 
and maich down with all my heait” And sd they marched 
down—with a gieat enthusiasm stilling than gallant leader, 
and thiongh him, all who followed, ofecBis and men, moved 
hy one common heioism of the hBst land. “ I am making, and 
mean to make,” wioto Daly on the 1st of JunB, “the "best 
maich that has hBen h.Baid of in the land! ” And nohly he 
fulfilled his pi Dims b 

At this tiinB he had reached Lodidna. In the early morning 
of tliB 4th the Grin Ibs were at ArnMlah, and on 
the tith they weie at Kamal ThBiB they found JunB 1-4 
Mi Lb Baa and Sir Tlieophilus Motcalfo, who had escaped fiom 
Dehli, and werB eagei to punish Some neighhounng villages, 
which weie helievBd to havB haihoured msuigents, and tD he 
full of people bBnt upon the plunder of thB Fannghis. Eager 
as Daly was to push on to Dehli, and reluctant to destroy 
wholesale, m lBtaliation for what might only he an offence of 
thB lew, he foi soma tiinB resisted the TBtuhutoiy eagerness of 
the civilians, hut at lBngth yielded to then wisIibs, and sent 
the Gruidcs forwaid to the attack The villageis fled m dis¬ 
may, BDine wore killed on tliB retreat, otheis weie madB 
pusonBrs, and soon thB blaze of their burning houses could be 
bbbu for many a distant mile But the moicy of the Ohnstian 
officer was shown towards the helpless and unoffending; Daly 
saved the women and the DhildiBn, and helped them to TBmovB 
the little property they possessed 

ThB delay was unfoitunate. The unwelcomB duty thus 
forced upon the Guide Corps deprived it of the coveted honour 
of taking part m the first attack upon the Dehli mutineers. 
Had not thB civilians, m that great zeal for the desolation of 
villages, which distinguished many, peihaps too many of them, 
before the year was at an end, airestBd Daly’s onward march, 
he would have bBen present -with his corps at the battlB of 
Badli-ki-saiai As it was, he maiehed into camp a day too late.* 


* “Tlie morning 1 after tho battle the Guidos enteiad camp under the 
command of Captain Daly. They were already well known ns one Df tliB 
finest regiments in India. They wbtb almost all of Afghan or Persian lace, 
and consisted of three troops Df cavalry, perhaps the bBst riders in om pay, 
and six companies of infantiy aimed with the rifle They hod marched in 
this, the hottest time.of the jear, from neai FesliAwai to Dehli, a distance of 
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The "battle tad "been fought, hut thB Dorps, by thB maioh 
alone, had covered itself with glory, and it was 
Junes received Dn its ai rival hy tha Dahh Field Fdujb 
T hB a t D^hi?° rpS ringing ohBBis Theie were now twD Native 
legiments m the British camp whom all men 
tiustei— thB Gurkahs under Reid, and thB Panjabi Guide 
Corps undei Daly And soon it will he seen how gallantly 
tney pioved the fidelity that was in them. Indeed, nn the 
very day of then aruval, thB Guides WBnt out, fresh as if 
thBy had slept a long sleep, and loitered through a cool 
morning, to give the Dehh mutmBeis a taste of their tempei. 
The enemy wbib not prepared, Dn the day aftei the battle, to 
risk anothei giBat engagement, hut, intent on not suffeung 
us tD rest, they BBnt out parties of Horse and Foot to attack 
our advanced position The Guides went gallantly to the 
front The sabres of their horsemen were mossed with those 
of the trocpeis of the 3rd Cavalry, hut nnt long could the 
rebels stand the onslaught The failure Df thB attack would 
have hBen DDmplBte, if it had not cost us the life of onB of Dur 
finest officeis Daly was unharmed, though struck hy a spent 
shot, and his horse lulled m the encounter, hut his second in 
command, young Qumtm Battye, who had Dharged at thB head 
of thB Guides’ Cavalry, was earned mortally wDimdBl from thB 
field. ThB gallantly of his hearing throughout this fierce 
encountBi had attracted thB admuatiDn of his chief, and Daly, 
when last he saw his lieutenant in action, had cned out with 
thB lirBpiessible enthusiasm with which one bravB man rBgaids 
thB biavery of another, “Gallant BattyBj wbII done, biavB 
BattyB l ” and soon afterwaids a lebel came up within two yards 
of the English Dfficei, and, aftBr vainly endeavouung to bayonet 
him, discharged his piece into Battye’s body. The deed was 
amply levenged A Subahdar of the Guide Corps cut the 
Sipahi down as hB fired * 

five bundled and eighty miles m twenty-two days Thair stately height and 
militoiy bBanng made all who saw them proud to haVB such aid They cams 
in as fiim and light as if they had maii'hei only a mile”— Eistoiy ofths 
Siege of Dehli, by One who Set ved f7iei e 

* Snhuhdai Maibfiu Singh This gallant soldiei was a Gurkah, “one of 
those sent down by Sir Hamy Lawience ” to join tha Guide Doips He fell 
m action, some days afterwards, at the head of tha first company, which lie 
commanded “The man,” wrote Daly to John Lawrence, “speak of him 
with teais and sobs ” He had. two hi others also killed m action 
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And as thB young hei d lay dying, in guevous pain, on that 
night which was tD be his last, a lemembiancB of 
the pleasant Aigos of Ins school days mingling Q U1 J^Brti, B 
with tha pudB of the soldier and the giBat love of 
cDuntry which sustained dui people, h.B said, with a smile on 
his handsomB face, to thB chaplain who was ministenng to him, 
“Dulce et decoiuiii ast pio patna, mori, ” and so ended his 
bnef and h on dui able career. * 


* Sbb Chnplam’s “Nanafcive of the Siege nf Delili ” [Quintiu Battye was 
the second of ton brntheis, all soldieis In lalei vpais two nf Ihem gave likn- 
wiSB their lives for then countiv; one, Wigiam, at F.itlidldd, in Afghanistan, 
chaiguig at thehcfld nf the Guides, tl o 2nd Apnl, 1579, the ntliei, Richmond 
on tlie wests of the Black Mountain, 15 June, 1858,—G B, M] 


vnr.. tt 
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CHAPTER ITT. 

PROGRESS OF EVENTS IN THE PANjIe 

"Whilst Daly’s Guide Coips was making this splendid mairii. 

and tliB Panjab was contributing the fiist-fruits of 
MttV its accumulated stiength to the succour Df the 
JoUn'LawrenL English Aimy at Dehli, events were ripening in 
the frontier piovince, and John Lawrence and 
his associates were laying fast, hold of the cusis with a 
vigorous tenacity, as men knowing light wbII the sovereign 
importance of promptitude of action. The Chief Commissioner, 
in earnest council with EdwardBS and Chambeilain, had olBarly 
maikei out the policy which was now to be pursued for the 
pi eseivation of thB Panjdb. When intelligence of thB events at 
the capital, and especially of the disaimmg Df the Native iegi- 
niBnts at Mi&n-^Mdi. rBaohel him, hB had bBBn at first somewhat 
staitled by thB boldness of the conception, and peihaps inclined 
to question tbe wisdom of the achievement. For John 
Lawience, with all Ins immense BnBigy and lesolution, was a 
man cautions and ciicumspect, who nevei acted npDn impulse. 
If he thought at thB beginning that this open movement against 
the Sipahis on the pait Df theSirkai—this vehement dedaiation 
of want of confidence in men wIid had els yet, within his own 
ciicle of administration, done nothing disloyal—was hastily to 
pioclaim a war that it was not desirable tD precipitate, there 
was substantial leason for the doubt.* But he veiy soon felt 
full assurance that what had been done bad been done wisely 
and well. And from that timB, sternly rBODgnising the fact 


* Bee tliB following extract fiom a pnvnte letter addressed by Lnwronee to 
Edwardes, ui wlneh flic position of affairs is most accurately state! in a few 
words “ ThB lmsfortunB of the present state of affairs is thin,—Euuli step wa 
take for our own security is a blow agaiust the regular Sipdln He feels thiB, 
nnd on his side tabs a further step, and sd we go on, until ws disband or 
destiny them, or they mutiny and kill their officers.” 
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that th.B crisis had come, that there was no tiling to he postponed, 
or coquet ed with, Dr smoothed down, he flung himself into the 
■work heforB him, full-biained and strong-armed, and grappled 
with it as, perhaps, no other man could havB done Than he, 
in his turn, startled otheis by the boldness Df his conceptions 
There wbib man equally shiewd and courageous at L&hor, who 
lealnt with alaim that the Chief 0DmimsKiuner was Bnhsting 
Sikhs and Afghans into the seivice of the StatB But this 
policy was based upon a sound estimate of the antagonism 
between the Puibiah Sip&his from Hindustan and the Panjabi 
races, whether Sikhs or Muhammadans—a natuial antagonism 
fosteied and increased by the conduct of the former.* Td 
leplace these Hindustanis, among whom it Bvery day became 
moie appal ent that mutiny was spieading likB a pestilence, by 
the mixed laces of the piovince and the frontier, might be to 
substitute a ubw danger for thB Did; but thB one was certain, 
the other meiBly oDnjBctuial. And thBie was good reason to 
believe that so long as we- were capable of asserting our 
stiength, the military classes Df the Panjab would array them¬ 
selves on oui side, if only for the sake of gain. Among the 
Sikhs, Dehli was both an offence and a temptation Old 
piophecies had foretold that the ImpBiial City of the Mughul 
would soma day be given up to thB plunder Df the Khdlsa. 
And it was not to be doubtBd that the destruction of the 
Hindustani Army of the Company would tBud, sooner or later, 
to assist them to recover the ascendency they had lost. Sn 
John Lawience saw this olearly enough, but hB had to deal 
with an immediate necessity, and he had no need at such a 
tune to take thought of the PuturB. Sd he asked the consent 
of the Govemor-GBneial to the raising of local levies, and 
this, sought and granted on a small scale, soon expanded into 
larger pioportionB, and Sir John LawiencB held in his hand an 


* On the part? of the S)1 c1ib anrl PanjSMs there happily existed a enn- 
HiioiabJe dBgiee of antipathy, if not iowmight Bumitv, towiuda the Sip&liis 
of the Native Cuips ut the Line The latter had tendered themselves insuf- 
teiaMe by assuming aus of superiority, and legal ding the former with disdain, 
as lienig themselves more warlike and better srikhors “ We mur-ed (beat) 
Kabul, wo nier-ed the Punjab,” was the eveiy-day boast of the Pihbiali 
Sip&ln tn the Sikh, wlmm he fuither stigma lised as a man of low mate The 
bad f. tiling between the two races was still fuitlior fostered by the cold 
shoulder uvuully turned by tho Pifibiahs to thB Sikhs and Pan]ibis, whom 
they Dould not openly pi event onhsting into regiments of the Lino. 

2 A 3 
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open commission tD act according tD his own judgment and 
discretion * 

This policy mBtwith general favour among the chief political 
officers in the pi DvmcB, and there were few who did not press 
for permission tD recruit in then own districts. But it was soon 
apparent that thBie was m squib parts, especially on thB 
frontier, overmuch of hesitation, resulting fiom want oi confi¬ 
dence in our strength. Meanwhile other preoautiDnaiy mea¬ 
sures were being pressed forward with that piomptitude anrl 
eneigy which always distinguished such opeiations in the 
Paujab. The Police were strengthened. The utmost vimlanoe 
was enforced upon them. The different passages of the Panjab 
Rivers—thB foils and femes—were watched and guaided, and 
eveiy effoit waste ba made to mteicept those emissaries of evil 
who, in the guise of wandering fakBBis or othBi rehgiDiis 
mendicants, wbib sowing the seeds Df sedition broadcast over 
the countiy f ThBn, again, great endeavours weie madB—and 
with wonderful success—to save the Government Tiensure, the 
loss of which was not tD be calculated by the number of rupees 
tD be struck off oui cash-balances It was emphatically the 
sinews Df wai to the enemy "Wherever it was held, under 
Native gunids, at outlying stations, it was iBinDved to places of 
sBcunty and stole! under the piotectiun of Euiopean soldieis. 
And at the same tim.B an order went foith—mei uiful m the Bnd, 
but tBinble m the hour of our need—to punish all offendeis 
against the State with a deterring severity, which would stiike 
a giBat fear into thB heaits of the people. “ There was no room 
tliBn fui meicy,” it was said, “the public safety was a 
paramount cDUsideiation ” The oidinaiy processes d£ tliB law 
were set aside, and authoiity was given to any two civil officeis 
to elect themselves into a special commission to try criminals, 
and to execute upon them, when needed, the santBncB Df death. 
At the same time, seeing that it was battel to iboidvb the means 


* I ought not tD omit to state that, as many Sikhs liad enlisted, into the 
Sipdlu regiments, an ordei went out to excerpt these monfiom the Hindustani 
coips, and form them into separate battalions 
f I lxavB been tDld that the pictuic m tho fiist iDlume of this Histoiy, of 
the wandering euiissanes Df sedition, who, in one disguisB di niiothei,tiuvBiaL*d 
the oDUntiy, was piuely an effoit at my imagination As tins opinion lias 
been made public through an influential channel, I may note that the 
statement in thB text is from Sii John Lawrence's official leport, laid before 
Fail lament. 
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of offence tlian tD punish its oommissicn, lie tried to clear the 
province of all that mass of disaffected ii DU-militaiy humanity 
from Hindustan,* which was Bither hanging on to the skirts of 
the PuThiah Army, 01 had followed the Fannghis m the hour 
of success, moved by the gieat lust of gam tD woiship what they 
now levilad. And all these measuiBB fDi the internal security 
of the province sBBiiiBd to John LawiBnce the more necessary, 
as he was straining every neiVB tD BBnd down troops to Dehli, 
and thus was weakening his own defensive powBis For this 
leason, too, it BBemBd to him that we should act vigorously, and 
at on ob, against om declaied enemies, taking thB initiative 
■whenever opportunity presented itself, and establishing a repu¬ 
tation for that DDnfirlBncB m our Own rBSDUioes, the belief m 
which by our advtisanea is always a tower of stiength. And 
alieady BVBiita wbib huiiymg on to this desired pDint. Dub 
gieat oppoitumty was cluse at hand, and others were pressing 
on tumulLUDualy behind. 

□n the 21st of May, ColonelEdwardes returned to Peshawai.f 
LittlB sushine giBBtBd him thBiB. His colleagues, 

Cctton and Nicholson, had nD cheerful intelligence pesUwiIr 
to offer him. A gi eat cloud was dvbi thB place. 

ThB Sipalii legiments had shown unmistakable signs of that 
fevBiishnesB which presages revolt Cotton had divided his 
Hindustani tioops in such a manner as to iendBi joint action 
mole difficult, and he had placed Euiopeans, with guns, in 
their immediate vicinity, to db pieparei fDi a sudden rising. 
Fiona many paits of the country tidings of fiBsh mutinies had 
come m, and theie was a general belief that tliB whole Native 
Army was lotten tD the cme. Intercepted letteis showed that 
the excitement was not ounfinBd to those whosB names were 


* “The traituioua symptoms ivmcail and tlie intrigues set on foot by the 
non-military Hindustanis in the Fanjdb temtunes, rendered it necestaiy tD 
remove loige numbeis of tllBin These people were employed to a consider- 
able extent among Lhe polioc and other subordinate civil establishments , and 
as ramp-tnllowirs they swarmed in every^ Guitonmeut, anil m the adjacent 
cities Moat of the lower class of emplo) as \> ero discharged, and numbers of 
camp-folioweis depoitei out Df the piovmce .”—Sir John Lawnnoe’a Qffinul 
Report 

t ThB regular Uinduatdm regiments at PcBhuwor consisted of the 5th 
dtiYulry and the 21sL, 24th, 27th, und 51st Intautiy legiments. 
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wiitten dh the muster-rolls of our regiments.* NicholsDn, who, 
with his wonted BnBrgy, had been pushing forward the woik 
of raising local levies, had found an uneasy feeling among thB 
chiefs of thB puncipal tnbBs, and a general unwillingness to 
enlist into thB SBrvicB Df a Government which seemed to Ijb in a 
Btate of dBcrBpitudB, if not of decay. “Men rBniBmbeied 
Jlabul,” wrote Edwardes at a latBr pBUDd. “Not onB hundred 
could bB found tD join such a dBSperatB causB ” It was clear, 
thBTBforB, both to him and to Nicholson that it was necBssaiy to 
Bweep away thB doubtB and unCBitaintiBB which WBre keeping 
up this dangerous state of uniest, and tD assert, vigorously 
and undeniably, thB pDWBr of thB English on thB frontier. 

On the night Df tliB 21st, they had gonB to lest m their 
clothes bBneaih the samB roof, both assured that a 
ay 21 few uiorB hours would ripen th.Bir plans, when an 
BXpiess airiVBd informing them that thB companies Df thB 
55th had mutinied at Naushahia, some twBnty-four miles 
distant from Peshduar, and that there was no reliance to bB 
placed on thB 10th Regiment of Iiregulai Cavalry at thB same 
placB ThB foimBr regiment had been bugadBd at Miiath and 
Dther stations with the 3rd Cavalry, and was lagarded as a 
fugleman corps, whuBB bvbi y movement would be stuctly fol¬ 
lowed by the l Bgiinents in the Panjab. It needed not any long- 
sustamed conversation between Edwaries and Nicholsun for 
both to amve at thB conclusion that thB Native tioops at 
Peshdwar should bB at oncB disaimBd. So the CommissionBr 
and DBputy-CominissiDUBr Df Peshawar WBnt stiaightway tD 
thB Quarters of thB BugadiBr, and woke him up in thB dead of 
the night. Staitmg from his Bleep, Cotton saw beside him his 
two political associates, and, wondering what had brought 
them his bed-sidB, piBpaied himself to listen. He was not a 
man in any BmBrgBncy to be flusteied, and he soon took in with 
a cool biain thB whole state of the case. It would 1 db necBssaiy 
to sendEuiopBan tiDDps from Peshawar to coerce the lBfiactory 
legiment at Naushdhra and Hoti-Maiddn, and the white tiDops 
at Cotton’s disposal, already weakened by the lequuements of 


* “ TMneaur Brahmans and. Patntf, Mulmmmarlana, Hindustani fanatics in 
the Snwad Valley, and turbulent outlaws id Gilfiuuh, were calling upon thB 
Bip&lns to declare themselves . The whole disclosed such a picture of 
fanatic zeal und base treachery ns made the very name of a Piubiah tiip&hi 
suspected und loathed.”— Cave-Ei owne. 
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thB Movable Column and by summer sickness, could little 
afford a fuithei draft fiom them, -whilst the Hindustani iegi- 
mentB wbib in armed foice in th.B cantonment. MoiecvBr, it 
was plain that the tubes on the Frontier wbib eageily watching 
eventB, and thB excitement was evBiy day incieasing. But 
theiB wbib two aspects in which thiB might bB lBgaidsd, fc>r 
thus to stup the FiDntier of a laigB pait of its defendeis—to 
reducB the available foicB at thB disposal of the Biitish GrDVBin- 
mBnt tD a handful of European troops—might be to encDuraga 
the Afghans tD Btream thiough thB Hhaibai Pass in au iiiB- 
siBtiblB spasm of energy foi thB lecoveiy of Peshawai. ThB 
list of action was giBat, the usk of quieBCBnce SBBinBd also to 
bB great But to those thiBB biave men, in midnight council 
assembled, it appealed that the boldm would bB thB better 
couise, and so it was lBsolved that they should be the fiiBt to 
strike, and that foci of thB fivB Sip&hi legiments should be 
disarmed at break uf day.* Tha responsibility of the blow 
would rest with Cotton. He did not hesitate to accept it. 

TIibib was no tiniB to be lost Sd he at once summoned the 
Commanding OfficeiB of thB Native legiments to 
his QuaitBis UaybiokB befoiB they wbi-b as- Disannul? of 
semblBd. ThBiB, in the piesencB of Edwaides 
and NicholsDn, Cotton told them what he had 
detBiminBd to do, and oiderBd them to paradB their legiments 
with all possible despatch. Then theia aiosa a stoim ot remon¬ 
strance. Protesting their entirB confidence in thB fidelity of 
thBir men, these fcJiplihi Commandants clamoured vehemently 
against the threatened disgrace of their regiments, and one 
declared his conviction that his coips would nBvei su bmi t tu 
lay down its aims, but would rise against the older and ib- 
bulutaly attack thB guus.f Cotton Listened attentively to all 

* The 21st Sipfihi regiment was exempts! from thB opcrnlion of thB dis¬ 
arming aider It was the senioi region aut in tliB Cantonment, and as such, 
according to mihtaiy etiquettB and usagB, thB otliBi buttulions looked to it ioi 
an sxamplB It Lad certainly nut givBii a signal for xnsuireotiou, and wluit- 
Lver may huvebiBn the luclings with which it regarded the supiemocy Df file 
English, it lind shown no active symptoms of disaffection. It was thought 
advisable, therefore, to spare it, til b more especially as it was held to he 
11 indispensable to keep one Native Infantry corpB to curry on the dutiOB ml 
the station.” 

f “it was impossible not to sympathise with thB soldiBrly feelings of Onion el 
Hainngton and Major Shakespeare , but wUbu Colonel Plumbs has implicit 
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that was said, but tbs dis cussi on _pi o c c b i b d aftBi argument hail 
beBn exhausted, and, after a wh.il b, Edwardes, thinking that 
timB and words WBre being wasted, biokB in with an emphatic 
sentence, to thB effect “ that thB matter rested entirely with 
Bugadiei Cotton.” Oil this Cotton at once exclaimed L ‘ Then 
the tiODps as onginally deteimined will be Iisaimed” This 
silencB(1 all fuithBr rBmonstrancB. Not another word was Baid 
byway of aigumBnt. The legimental Commandants lBceived 
thBir instructions and went forth to do thB bidding Df then 
chief. 

It has bBBn stated that thB Peshawar Force had been wisely 
cut m two, as a piecautionary measure, by BngadiBi Cotton. 
It was now ananged that Edwaides should accompany Cotton 
to the right wing, whilst Nicholson WBnt to the left with Colonel 
Galloway of the 70th Qubbii’b who stood next in teniDrity.* 
With thB foimer WBre Hbi Majesty’s 87th Fusilieis, with the 
lattei thB 7Dth, both with detachments of Artillery to suppurt 
tliBin It was a moment of mtBnsB auxiBty. The Sipahi Com¬ 
mandants weie parading thBii men, and the Queen's EBgiments 
weie lying m wait tD attack them on the first sign of resistance. 
The suddenness of the movement took the Sipahis aback, they 
laid down their aims to thB bidding of theii own officers. And 
as thB piles grBW and grew, under the mournful proLBsa Df 
humiliating suiienier, a feeling of profound grief and shame 
took possession ot thBir officeis, and it is lecoidBd that bdhib of 
them oast their own swoids and spurB upon the heaps Df 
abandoned mnsketiy and sables w token of the stiength of 
their sympathy with thB Sipahis, and thBii detestation d± the 
authority whiLh had degiaded them f 

confidence m thB 27th NativB Inf anti y to hB unshaken by BVBnts in Hindustan, 
ami had nothing to i ecommend but conciliation, whilst thB Colon b 1 oi the 51st, 
uii the other hnnil pieihcted that lus men wuubl ntt,iLk the guns if cullBd on 
to give up then muskets, hesitation was at an end."— Edward^'a Bepoit 
* Bugadiei Cotton at this time commanded generally the Fiontiei force, 
ivhiUt Cijlunel Gallowft) was Bngadiei eominauding the Bt.it un 

-f- Colonel Edw.udBs’s official repoit. “As thB muskets and sabres of thB 
oncB honouied corps weie hurried unceremoniously into Laits, it was said that 
li bib and them the spurs audswnids of English offi lets fell sympathismgly 
upon til b pile ” Gfeneial Cottun says that the conduct of some ot thB fjip&hi 
officeis then, and atlBiwaids, was uf a highly insubordinate diameter, anil 
that serious ooiisiquBiiLBs to them wuuld have ensued “had it tuen prudent 
to i v lnlu t bucli a ilius on m the European clement in tliB ejes of the Native 
tioops and the pBoplB ot the countiy” 
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The arras suriBndeiBd, Bii.gad.iBr Cott in arldrBssed the iBgi- 
ments, praising them foi the iBadinBSS with which they had 
obeyed orders, and tliBy went to their Lines Thus was the 
work donB wbII and thoroughly—and without the shedding of 
a diop of blood. ThB effect upon the minds Df th.B people was 
magical They believed that wb weie strong because wb were 
daring. ThB old aphorism, that “ n othing succeeds like success,” 
was here tnumphantly veil tied ThB tubes, who had held 
aloof whilst danger threatened us, and tliB issue was doubtful, 
nDwpiBSsed foiwaid eagBily to do homage to the audacity of 
the English Without another halt of doubt, Dr tremor of 
hesitation, they came forward with tliBir offeis of sbivibo. 
“As we iodB down to the disaiinmg,” said Heibert Edwaides, 
“ a VBiy few chiofs and yeomen of the country attended us, and 
I remembei, judging fiom tliBii faces, thit they caniB to sec 
which way the tidB would turn. As we rode baLk fnonds werB 
ub thick as summer dies, and levies began from that moment to 
come in.” Good ieaflDn, indeed, had Sir John LawiencB to 
wnte tD thB Peshawar Oorainis&iouoi, with hBaity commendation 
saying “IIdoIc Dn the disaiming of thB four coips at Peshawar 
as a mastBr-BtiDkB-onB which will do much good to keep thB 
peacB throughout the Punjab. Commandants of Corps aiB 
under a delusion, and whilst in this state their opinions ai'B of 
little value. . . , W b 010 doing well in every district—Becher 
famously.” * 

But although the Native regiments at Peshawar had been 
disaimBd, they had not Iibbu reudeied altogether 
innocuous. Aims on that fiontier, though for ° r 

the most pait ut a uuler land than our own, weie 
abundant, and diu disciplined Sipdlns, frateimsiug with the 
border tubes, might have returned tD do ns grievous injuiy.f 
It was, peihaps, too much to expect that the entne body Df 
Sip&his would leraain quietly in their Lines; for if the active 
punoiple of ruhellion weie within them, they would be cagei to 
cross the EiDUtiei, and if they were undBi the pressure of a 
great panic, confused and buwildeied by the blow which had 
iallen upon them, they would surely believe that it was the 
design of the English tD destroy thB soldiers whom they had 


* Major John Beolicr of the Euginaers, Djputjr-OonmuaBioiier Df the 
Hiiziiruli Division ot the Panjdb 
f MS OoneaponilLiiua. 
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disarm bI. It was scarcely, tliBrefoiB, to bB hoped that at such 
a time there would be nD desBrtions. But it was UBcessary at 
once to arrest these natural impulses to leavB thB Lines.* It 
was not a tiniB for tenderness—foi meioy—even foi justice. A 
stem BxauiplB was to bB maiB of thB fiist offBndais So the 
PoIicb wbtb put upon their track, and thB tribes were encouraged 
to arrest the fugitives. Many wbtb brought back, in thB firm 
grip of thBir supposed friends and confederates—some of them 
after falling among thieves and being despoiled of all they 
possessed. 

ThosB WBrB the eaily days of nur gieat trouble, and Regu¬ 
lation and. Routine werB still paiamount amongst us. ThB 
technicalities of thB Judge-Advocate had not been dispensed 
with, andthB tual of thesB deserters, therefore, was conducted 
with all due CBiemony and foimality.f Colonel Galloway was 
Piesident of the Couit-Martial assembled by order of General 
Reed, ami thB fiist result was that thB Subahdar Majoi Df the 
51st, found guilty of desertion, was sentenced tD death; whilst 
a Hawaldai and a Sip&hi wbtb condemned to shDit termB Df 
imprisonment. The leniency of these latter sentences pro¬ 
voked Cotton and Edwardes; but thB public execution of a 
high Native officer might still havB a good detenmg effect. 
So on thB evening of thB 28th of May, what was called, in 
the demi-official language of the tune, “an useful timber framB- 
woik” was erected on thB parade-giound, and a genBial parade 
was oiderBd for thB following morning. “ThB Subahdar 
Major of thB 51st was hangBd this morning,” wrote Edward bs 
to Nicholson on thB 29th, “in piesence oi all the troops, who 
behaved well. I occupied thB iDad in lear of Cantonments 
with Horse and Foot Ibvibs, in case thB 51st Bhould lBfuseto 
attend the parade, as eduib people expected, m which casB 
General Cotton would have put them to thB bayonet.” J But 
soon the “useful timber frame-work” thus called into requisition 
for the first time at Pesh&war was put to larger uses, until the 
process of suspension became tedious, and convicted offenders 
weie blown, horn the guns. 

* The deflations wbtb principally from the 51st Regiment 

+ ThB Judge-AdvocatB said that dium-liead courts-martial vBra 11 ob¬ 
solete “ It was not long belore they wcib revivified into institutions of the 
prUBBUt 

x MS Coriesponi'leuLB. , 
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In the meanwhile retrilmtiDn was overtaking the 55tli 
Regiment at Marilan. “An hour hence,” wiDtB 
Edwardcs Dn the day attei thB disaiming at Db ^7huH ” r 
Peshawar, “ a small force of three hundred 
EuiDpean Infantiy, about two huudiBd and fifty Cavalry 
(Native Iiregulais), and Bight guns, bix of which aiB howitzBis, 
will march iioin this Cantonment to the feny at Dobandf, and 
thence proceed to-moirow night in one long maich to the Fort 
of Mardan, for thB purpose of disarming the 55th NatiVB 
T-nfan try, wlni.h is said to be m a state of mutiny ” The 
expedition was commanded by Colonel ChutB of the 70th 
Queen’s,* and with it, as political officer, went CoLmel John 
Nicholson, bvbi eager tD he in the thick of the action It has 
been already related that tliB 55th had bBBn ordeied to ibIibvb 
thB Guide Coips at Hoti-Maid&n, It had proceeded tlntliBi 
fi DmNaushahia, leaving two companies at thB old station under 
Captain Cameion. Theie tliB QuBBn’s 27th (Enniskillena) had 
bBBn siatiDned with Brougham’s batteiy, but the former had 
bBen ordered to Rawalpindi, and tliB latter to Peshawar. And 
now, with the exception of a littlB handful of EmopBans, wbo 
had been placed in chaigB of thB sick and tliB women and 
children Df the old Euiopean gams on, the place was left to the 
mercy of mutinous native troops f The situation was DnB Df 
extieine danger. But it was manfully confronted by Lieutenent 
Davies of the Enniskillens, who, having placed his helpless 
cliaige in a convenient banack, diBW up his little body Df 
staunch Englishmen, fully accoutred and ieady for action, and 
piepaiBd tn meet his assailants. These signs of resistance weic 
too much for tliB mutineers Having filed a few random shots 
fiDm a distance, they made off towards the river, intending to 
cross by the budgB of boats, and tD join thBir comiades inHoti- 
Mard&n But Taylor, ot the Engineers, with chaiactmistic 
leadiness of reBDuice, biokB the bridge, by draw- 
ing out thB boats in mid-channel, and only a few ay aa ~ ai 
men madB thB passage of the uver and joined their head¬ 
quarters m the couisB of the night. The lest returned to their 


* Brigadier Cntton wished himself to go in command, bat Edwardes per¬ 
suaded lnm to remain at Prsh&war, where his seivioes werB mors needail. 

-j- It should be stated that there was a ilataohmeat of the regiment posted 
on thB Atak to guard thB feny at Kliaudh&d. These men were the iiist to 
uiatiny 
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Lines, and fei a wliilB remained sullen and inactive. But a 
summons came tD them to march tD Mai dan, and on the night 
of tkB 22nd they went thither peaceably under Cameron's 
command 

They went tD swell the tidB of tieason. There was no doubt 
of the treachBiy of the mam body of the legiment, although 
with lip-loyalty it was still deceiving its officeis, alter the old 
fashion , and its Colonel, Henry SpottiswDDdB, who is descubed 
as “a devoted soldiBr, who lived for his legiment," protested 
that he had “implicit confidence” m his men, and impiDied 
Cotton not to aot against them. So stiong, indeed, was Ins 
tiubt, that even thB warnings of some men of his own Dorps 
could not shake it. Two hundred Sikhs had been enlisted into 
the legiment sinoB it had been stationed in thB Panjab, and 
these men now offered, if separated from thB rest, tD fight the 
whole of the Hindustani Sipahis. Bnt Sputtiswoode shook his 
head and declined the offer. He had faith m his children tD 
the last. He would “ stake his life Dn their staunchness, ” and 
he did On the night of the 24th, the advance of thB foice 
from Peshawar was BuspBCted, if not known, by the Sip&his, 
and the Native officers went to thB Colonel fDi an explanation, 
SpottiBWOode knew the truth of the report hut too wbII He 
could answer nothing Df an assuring kind, and the deputies 
went unsatisfied fiDin his pie&ence Then his heart sunk within 
him. It waB all over. The mutual confidence du which he 
had lelied so much was gonB for ever. He could not bear the 
thought Df the futuiB, so left alone in his room he blew out his 
biains.* 

Ab day was breaking on thB 25th, Chute’s column, having 
been strengthened by a body of PanjAb Inidutiy 
May26 undeT Majoi Vaughan, oamB in sight of the Foil: 
ofHDti-Marddn. No Boonei was thBir advance discerned from 
the walls than the 55th rose m a body and lushed forth tumul¬ 
tuously, turning then faces towards thB hills of Sawad. Ndw 
that their Colonel was gone, they felt that there was no hope 
for them. So they went, taking with them thBir arm', their 
legimental cdIouis, all the tieasuxe they could seize, and all 
the ammunition that they could cany with them. Chute sent 


* See an interesting note in Mr Duve-Biowne’s book, vnl, i p 17 Q Colonel 
Spot LiBWuode had served chiefly with the 21st, and hud been only ioi a lew 
mouths in oumuiand of the 55th. 
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Dn a detachment of all aims Df his little fra. pb, while t hB occupied 
the Foit with the remaindei , * hut the mutiiiBBis had a long 
start, and the countiy was such that DUr guns could not Iob 
hi ought within langB of thB fugitives. These things weie in 
theii favoui But th.BTB was onB thing teinbly against them. 
Nicholson was there His foot in the stuiup, his 
sword by his side, and a few trusty hmsamen Nin 
behind him, all his old maitial mstinctB, of which 
civil employment had long denied the giatification, giBW sti ong 
within him again, and he swept down upon tliB flying SipAhis 
with a grand swoop, which nothing could escape di lesist. It 
was said afteiwaids that the tramp of his war-hoise was heaid 
milts off. “ Spottiswoode’s light-hearted hoys,” he wrotB to 
Edwaides on thB 24th, “swear that they will die fighting. 
Nous allons voii .” And a day Dr two latBr he ^ ^ 

wiotetotliB samB beloved correspondent saying, 0 
“The 55th fought deterrainately, as men, who have no chance 
of escape but by their own BXjrtions, always do” But tliB 
pursuing party killed about a bundled and twenty of the 
mutineeis, captuiBd about, a hundied and fifty, with the regi¬ 
mental colours, and more than two hundied stands of arms.t 
The iest took rBfugB in thB Lund-ldiur hills. And many of 
those who fell on that day fell undei Nicholson’s own stiong 
aun Of those under him, none fought so well as his own 
Mounted Polios. ThB men of the Irregular Cavaliy only 
“pietended to act” $ “I did not get home till 7 p.m. yester- 


* It should Lb stated that tliB offloeis of tho 55th, with about one liundieil 
and twenty men, canm out of llio Fort and joined Chute’s fou-e It was 
doubted wliothoi thBy were more faithful tlinu the lest Colonel Edward ob 
(Official Koporr) sais that they wcia hi ought ovei by tliB tliiBatB and pBi- 
suiisiona of Lliou uffii’ore. 

t Colonel Chute to Bugadioi Cotton, Murdun, Miiy 25. 

X TlinrB wqid SoiriD Iuegulais, hut they only pietonded. to act. Captain 
Law, who comm muled a pmty of the 1 Oth In oguloi Cavalry, got wounded in 
setting a vain example to Uih niuii, one of whom tumclierouhly fired into the 
5tli Panj&b Infantry. Tlio 5tli, under Major Ynuglmn, followed ns dose os 
lnfnulry Dould do, and showul an admirable spuii thioughout the day”— 
Edmvrdoi'a Eepoit Nicholson wiote that “the casualties in the 10th 
IriTgulnr Cavalry the other day wiro an excellent index of tlio state and 
value of 111 b corps”—‘‘Those casualties were one Emnnean officer, wounded 
whilst hying tD got his men to advance, one Saw dr killed, not bv the 55th, 
hut by Vaughan’s meu, into whom he tienclieiou&ly fired .”—MS Out iesponci- 
ence. 
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day,"’ he wrote to EdwardeB on tliB 26th Df May, “having been 
just twenty hours in the saddle, and in thB snn the whole day 
So you may fancy I was dead heat, and my hoise too. He 
earned me over seventy miles ” 

If thei e had been any doubt before as tD the man of men—the 
one, of all DthBis, strong in action and Bwiftm pursuit, by whom 
desperate WDik, such as Edwaides had spoken Df in Calcutta, 
was to be donB best, the question was now settled. All men 
saw in this the fiisfc of Nicholson’s gieat exploits m the mutiny- 
war, the forBrunnei of many others of thB sainB stamp. It w'ob 
a fine thing at that time—nothing finer in the whole history of 
tliB war—to mark the enthusiasm wnth which men, all earnest 
in the great woik before them, rejoiced in the succbssbs Df thBir 
biethiBn, and sent forth, onB to another, pleasant pecans of 
encDiuagement ThB chief officeis of the Panjab wsre bound 
togethBi not merely by the excitement of a common object, the 
bonds Df a common atiBctiDn were equally strong within them, 
and each was eagei to BxprBBs his admuation of the good deeds 
of anothei. There may havB been good fellowship in other 
provinces, but in none was there such fellowship as this. Men 
of the stamp of Edwardes and NicholBDn, 13Bcher and Lake, 
James and M‘Pherson—all having Bqual zeal for thB public, 
but not all enjoying equal oppoitunitieB, or, perhaps, possessing 
equal powers, fieB from all jealousies, all uvahies—were strong 
in mutual admiration, and were as proud of the exploits of a 
comrade as of thBir own. This great laid Df John Nicholson 
stined thB heaits cf all men to their depth. Edwaides in 
letter aftei lettei, in brief but emphatic sentences, had sent 
him those fiuB, frank, gBnial woids of heaity commendation, 
which no man ever uttBied more becomingly Dr moie accept¬ 
ably, and afterwards TBCorded officially that his fiiBnd “with a 
handful of hoisemen hulled himself like a thundeibolt on the 
ioutB of a thousand mutineers ” And John Be char, all a-glow 
with admiration of the two Peshawar Commissioners, wrrote to 
Edwaides, Bajing, “I lej’oice to see you thus nding on the 
whnlwind and controlling the storm, and glad amidst the 
thunder-clouds Your letter sounds likB a clanon-bla&t full of 
vigoui and self-iehance; and I am pioud to bob you and 
Nicholson in this gland storm, masters at your work, right 
glad that Nicholson did not leave. There was woik foi his 
war-hoise, and he is in his BleniBnt—thB first who has struck a 
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dBath-Haw. And wb may ha pioud Df John Lawrence as a 
mastar-spint m thasB times ” * 

A teiiibla example was now to he madB Df the mutineers of 
the 55th. A hundied and twenty Sipahi prison bi s 
ware in the hands Df the British. They wbib all Juna 2 ' 
liable to the punishment of death. It was not to be doubted 
that the time had come whan the seventy of the hour would be 
tliB humanity of all time. But these rebels, though taken 
fighting against their masters, and known to have had murder 
in their heaits, bad not shed thB blood of their officers, and 
therB weiB bouib amongBt them who in the tumult of thB hour 
had been earned away by the multitude without any guilty 
intent. ThB voice of mercy, theiefnre, was lifted up. “ ImuBt 
Bay a few woids for some of the 55th prisoners,” wrotB 
Nicholson to Edwardes. “The officers of that regiment all 
concur in Btating that the Sikhs wbib on thBir side to the last. 
I would, therefoie, temper stBrn justice with mercy, and spaiB 
the Sikhs and young recruits. BIdw away all thB rBst by all 
means, but spare boys scarcely out of their childhood, and men 
who were really loyal and respectful up to the moment when 
they allowed theiUBBlves to be carried away in a panic by the 
mass ” And Sir John Lawrence wrote also in thB same strain 
to the Commissioner of PeshAwar. “ In l BspBCt to the mutineers 
of the 55th, they were taken fighting against us, and so far 
deserve little mercy. But, on full reflection, I would not put 
them all to death. I do not think that we should be justified 
in the eyes of the Almighty m doing so. A hundred and 
twenty men are a laTge number to put to death. Our object is 
to make an example to terrify DthBis. I think this object 
would be effectually gained by destritying fiom a quarter to a 
third of them. I would select all those against whom anything 
bad can be shown—such as general bad character, turbulence, 
piominencB in disaffection or in the fight, disrespectful de¬ 
meanour to their offioevs during the few days before the 2Bth, 
and thB like. If these did not make up the requiied number, 


* Nicholson himself was VBiy amrious that Ldd much credit should not bB 
given tD him ter this BXploit It was stated in thB public punts that Lib lind 
commanded tliB expeditionary force fiom Peshawar, and that he had bBon 
twenty hom b in pursuit of tliB Bnemy, and he requested that it might lie 
explained with ujual publicity that Colonel Ohute oummnnilBl tho force, aml 
Ihnb he (Nicholson) had been twenty hours m tho saddle, but not all that 
Line in piuuuit 
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I would tliBn add to them the oldest soldiers. All these should 
be shot 01 blown away from the guns, as maybB most expedient. 
ThB rest I would divide into batches Borne tD be impnsDneil 
ten yeais, soma seven, some fivB, si'me three. I think that a 
sufficient example will then be made, and that these distinctions 
will do good, and not haim. The Sipahis will sbb that we 
punish to deter, and not for vengeance Public sympathy will 
not be on the side Df the suffereis. OtliBiwise, they will fight 
desperately to tliB last, as feeling certain that they must die ” * 

And in these opinions, equally politic and meiciful, thB 
militaiy authonties concuired, indeed, theie was at one time 
some talk of suffeung those men of fill b 55th, who had not 
actually committed themselves, to retain th.Bir arms, and even Df 
rewarding the best of them. But subsequent investigation 
prove d that the Hindus tanis who had not left the Fort owed their 
immunity from actual cinne lather to accident than tD loyal 
design; so they were discharged without pay, and sent beyond 
the Indus, whilst the Sikhs, who had made gallant offer of seivice, 
were lBit with thBir arms m their handB, and diafted into other 
i Bgiments. 

Then camB thB stern work of retribution. On the 3id Df 
Jubbid June, twelve desBiters of 51st had been hanged; 

UBE and now on the 10th, the paiadB-ground of the 
87th Queen’s, Dn which thB gallows had bBBn permanently 
elected, witnessed anothei scene of execution still more ghastly 
m its aspect. The fugitives fiom Hoti-Manl&n had all been 
sentenced tD death A hundred and twenty criminals had been 
condemned to be blown away from our guns But the recom¬ 
mendations Df the Uhief Commissioner had tempered the 
seveiity Df the sentence, and only one-thud Df the number had 
been marked foi execution. Forty pmsonBTB wbtb brought Diit 
manacled and miseiable to that dreadful punishment-paiade. 
The whole gamsDn Df Peshawar was diawn up, forming thiee 
sides of a squaiB, to witness the consummation of the sentence 
The fourth side was formed by a deadly an ay of guns. Thou¬ 
sands of Dutsideis had pouiBd in fiom thB surrounding country 
to be spectatois of the tremendous ceremony—all cunous, 
many doubtful, some peibaps malignantly Bager for an out- 
bieak, tc bB followed by thB collapse of BntiBh ascendency. 
The pieces of the Euiopeans were loaded The officers, m 


MS Con espoiuJenca. 
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ad lition to their 1 egulation arms, had for the most pait ready 
to their clutch what was now becoming an institution—thB 
many-banelled levolver pistol. The issue was doubtful, and 
our people wbib prBpaied for the woist. 

Under a salute fium one of the batteiies, thB Bugadiei- 
Greneral appeared on paiade Having ridden along the fronts of 
the gloat human square, he oidBied the sentence to be read. 
And this done, the glim ceremony commenced. The foity 
selected malefactois weie executed at the mouth of the guns* 
No man lifted a hand to save them. The NatiVB tiDops on 
parade boiB themselves with steadiness, as Under a gieat awB, 
and when ordeis went forth fur the whole to maich past m 
lBView Older, aimed and unarmed alike were obedient to tliB 
word Df command To our newly-raiSBi Ibvibs and to thB 
cuiidus on-lDolcBTS from the countiy, the whole spectacle was 
a marvel and a mysteiy. It was a wDndeiful display of moial 
force, and it made a deep and abidmg impression TheiB was 
this great virtue in it, that however unintelligible the prooess 
by which bd great a result had been achieved, it was easy to 
understand thB fact itself. The English had conquered, and 
were masters Df the position. Perhaps some ot thB most 
sagacious and astutB Df thB spectators of that morning's woik 
said tD each other, or to thBinfBlveB, as they turned their facBd 
homeward, that the English had conquered because they were 
not afiaid. The strength, indeed, imparted tD our Cause by the 
disaiming-paiadB of the 24th Df May had been multiplied 
ten-fold by thB punishmant-paiadB of the 10th of June. And 
it is hard to say how many lives—the In es Df men Df all races 
—were saved by the seeming seventy of this Bally execution. 

Among the rude people of the border the audacity thus dis¬ 
played by the English m the face of piessing danger Bxoited 
boundless admiration. They had no longer any misgivings 
with respect to the superiority of a racB that could do such 
gieat things, calmly and coolly, and with all the formality of an 
inspection-parade ThB confidence in our power, which the 
disbandment of the Native regiments had done so much to 


* It is a significant fact that nmthur Sir Herbert Edwai ties, in his Official 
Teshitwar Report, noi Sir SyinBy Dutton in his published NariatiVB, says dub 
wend about this punishment paiadB. And what tliBSB biave men, being bjb- 
witnesses Df thB honor, Bhrunlr fiDm describing, I may wall aba fain fi inn 
dwelling Dn in detail. ThttfB is no laQk, liowover, of paibiuuLirs, all gliasLly 
and Bume grot os quo, m thB cotBinporaiy 1 utters bBfDie me. 

VOL. II. 2 B 
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revive, now shuck deep loot in ths snil Fiee offers of 
allegiance continued to coma in fioin tlie tubes Feeling now 
that the English werB masteis of the situation, their avance 
was kindled, and eveiy man who had a matchlock Dr a tulwai, 
or, better still, a hoisB to bring to the muster, came foiwaid 
with his tender of sbivibb to the Butish Dfficeis at Peshawar. 
The difficulties and peiplexitiBS Df the ciisis could not obscurB 
tliB humDUis of this stiange recruiting. Heibeit Edwaides, 
who was the hie and soul of Bveiy movement at that time, 
has himself sketched its comic aspects with an almost 
Hogaithian fidelity of detail * But this passed, whilst every 
week developed iuoib stukmgly its serious results Foi, 
as the month of June advanced, and news came that the 
English had not retaken Dehli, and aciOLSs the bolder went 
fiom mouth to mouth tliB lumoui Df the fieiy crescent, theie 
was increasing danger that Musalman fanaticism might prevail 
DVBr all elsB, and that a leligiDUS war oncB piodaimed, it would 
be impossible to control the gieat tide of Muhammadanism that 
would pour itself down fiom the North. If m that houi the 
English had been weak at Peshawar, they might havB been 
oveiwhelmed. But much as those wild Muslims loved 
Muhammad, they loved money moie, and when they saw that 
we weie Btiong, they olung to us, as the wiser policy. 

The end Df the 55th may bB nanated heiB. Even moie 
deploiable than thB fate of these men, thus suddenly brought 
face to face with ignominious death, was the doom impending 
dvbi then BDimades, who had escaped fiom Nicholson’s pursuing 
horsemen across the bolder mtD Sawad. I hem they found thB 
oountiy rent by intestine feuds, almost, indeed, in thB thioes 
of a i evolution. The tempuial and spiritual chiefs—thB 
Padish&h and thB Alchund—wem at stufB witli one anothei. 
The mutineers took themselves and their aims to the foimei, 
hut he had no money to pay them, and oui sleek, wBll-fed 
Hindustanis soon discovei ed that they had committed a giievous 
blunder. In a liLtlB while the body Df then leader—the self- 
made shatteied coipse Df a white-bBaided Subahdar—was 
floating down the nvei under the walls Df Naushdbra, and Ins 
followers, disappointed and destitute, wbib turning then faces 
towards the oountiy Df the Rajah of Kashmir, sick of Musal- 


* See tlis PesMwar Mutiny Repent, especially paiagiapli Ob', wliioli will 
be found entire in thB Appendix. 
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naan fanaticism, ani hoping to excite sympathy and obtain 
servioe undei a Rajput government These poor deluded 
Hindus, -who had abandoned pay, pension, peace, Bveiything 
that was deal to them, undei a blind besetting belief m the 
bigotry of their Chustian masters, now found themselves bi east- 
high in tliB bitter waters of Muhammadan persecution. 7(4 They 
had escaped the ch.im.Bra of a gieased caitiidge t'i be despoiled 
of their sacied threads and ciicumcisBd. They had fled from a 
landom rumour to confront a lBVoltmg reality And now they 
wbib fain to go skulking along the bordei, taking their gaunt 
bodies and tatteied gaiments tD any placB Df lefuge open to 
them, seeking rest, but finding none; for as they huddled along 
the Hazaiah bDidei, stumbling thiough lucky defiles, niDrB 
inhospitable than their Muhammadan peiBccutois, John Becker 
laised thB fiiBndly clans to hunt them out likB veimin. Then 
their misBiy was at its height. Hungry and naked and footsore, 
it was death to them tD move, it was dLath to them to remain 
btill. Another veneiable Subahdar set an example of suicide 
to his followBis by shooting himself, declaring that it was 
better tD diB at once than to peush slowly by staivatiDn. 
Becher himself has told with raie force of language how fiist 
one detachmenttliBn anothei was assisted by friendly Kohistanis 
and others, whose services h.B had most sagaciously enlisted, 
until the whole weie either destipyed or bronght prison bis into 
our gamp f Then came the last scene of all, in which the 


* Mr Onve-Bi cyme says tlmt "many a elt-Bk Biahman was made a roni- 
pulsoiy Muhammadan, dimmed 1o seivilo officeis m their masjids, othcis 
were sold, foi slaves Rumour has it that one fat old Snbalidar was sold foi 
lorn annas (sixpence) ’* 

t Sbb Mnjoi Becbei'e published repoit—Panjftb Mutiny Papeis Iu a 
privafB lettei to Edwaules (July 1) he giVBS a giaphie desmption of the flight 
□f the Sip&his and thB raising Df the bolder clans " Alter making amaioli,” 
Ub Bald, 11 m tlio direction ol Kbagan, thBy tuineil back and went by the 
moiB difficult load through thB ICohistan, along the Indus to Ohilass, anil 
with lacBs towaids Gil|il, oi some othoi poitimi of K n hlm ifi, as to tlie pi Dim and 
Lind of aafety One of tliou afficois shot himself at the prospect; one nr two 
luiVB died alieady, Eevuial are very ill They have no cairinge and are 
lather hungiy . . The load is very difficult bvbii for mm of the country 

They have no shBltBi, and I beliBve that yBiy few can escape; besides which, 
thB Maharajah GhiliLb Singh has moved a regiment tD his Q-iIjit frontier, and 
Bweais he will polish off every man Iib mauls. He has also warned the Gujars 
and people of the countiy to pay them off I have had seveial messenguis 
who have seen thorn They mb mostly Hindus Lnoking naked as they rln, 
thB women and childion tluovv stones ct lliom and ay, * Out on yon, black 

2 D 2 
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Gribbet and the Guns wbib the chief actira. On the very 
outskirts of civilisation, wheie only a few Englishmen weis 
gatheied tngetliei, the last of “ Spottiswoode’s light-heaited 
fellows” paid thB penalty of their folly or their crime One 
party after another of the fugitives was brought in, tried by a 
military court and sentenced to death; and they were hung up, 
or blown away, on some commanding ground, to be a warning 
and a tenor to Dtheis. Brave and sullen they went to their 
doom, asking only to die like soldiers at the cannon’s mouth, 
not as dogs in the noose of the gibbet. Little less than two 
liundiBd men wbib executed at that time in thB Hazarah countiy. 
“Thus, hunted down to thB last - like wild beasts, was con¬ 
summated the miserable fate of the 55th Regiment, and thus 
they affoided a salutaiy example to other mutinous legiments, 
by proving thB far re.ich of our power, and that there was no 
lefuge even beyond our holder.”* If any had not been thus 
hunted out, their fate was perhaps wmse than that of the 
executed malefactors, for they were sold into slavery, and com¬ 
pelled to apostatise for their lives. 

Elsewheie, however, were ominous symptoms upon the 
Fi ontier. Nicholson, sincB his giBat raid against 

A1 F™nti°”r thB tk 0 fugitives of the 55th, had been still m thB field, 
and hB had frequently written to Edwardes that 
the Musalman chiefs on thB bolder were eagerly watching 
the pi ogress of events, and encouraging thB rebellion Df oui 
Native soldieiy, who, at thB Fame time, had been making 
oveituies to tliBm TIibib was, too, a nctoiious outlaw, named 
Ajun Khan, who was believed tD bB intiiguing with our troops 
at Abazai, a foitiess Dn the banks Df the Saw&d River, and 
Nicholson was eager to make a swoop upon him j “ The gaum 

K&lhrs without decency 1 ’ And tlmy weie shocked by thB habits which they 
witnessed m the early morning ThB people of Paklf and Haz&roh have 
couib foith like spLilts at my bidding I have hBcn deluged with clansmen, 
and our camp is veiy piotuie quo. . I linVB received satisfactory assurances 
fiom all our bolder chiefs It the Salads of Khagan had not, like good men 
and tiUB, manned tlieu flout, I think thB Sipilns would have tiiBd an easier 
loute , hut then again tliBy would have found men of Gulab Siugh’s ready at 
Muzuffardbad ”—MS Coi i espondenae 

* MaiDi BechBr’s RBpoit. 

f This uneasy feeling ou the fiontier had Iobbu Df long standing See the 
following significant pnssagB in Mr Forsyth’s Mutiny RBpoit 11 Of the causes 
which led to this lebollion it is not for me to speak, but I cannot refrain liom 
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is "becoming nicei and mDie complicated,” he had. written on 
the 26th. of May fiom Maiden, “ Ajun Hhdn has 
came down to Piangar, and it is g en ei ally bell eve d iy 2B- 
that he has done so at the instigation of uin troops the: e. This 
does not seem improbable. Theie is no doubt that for some 
time past emissaries (mostly Mullahs) fioin the Hills had been 
goingbackwaids and forwaids betw een the 55th Native Infantiy 
heie and certain parties in their own cDUiitiy” Four days 
afteiwaids, he wiote from Dmaizai, saying “ VVe 
aie just staiting for Abazai. I will let you know ny3 “ 
this evening whether I recommend the disaiimng of the 64th 
.Native Infantiy I am stiongly inclined to believe that we 
should not meiely diBairn but disband that emps, and thB 10th 
Iiregular Cavaliy Theie is no doubt tint they have both 
been in communication with the Akhund of Sawad. . . . If the 
dieaiining of both oi eithei coips be determined upon, we can 
do it veiy well from hei e, without troubling the Peshdwar 
tioops I believe we did not pitch into the 55th one day too 
soon. That corps and the 64th wbis all planning to go over to 
the Akhund together. I havB got a man who taunted my 
police on the line of march with siding with infidels in a 
leligious war. May I hang him 9 ” 

On the following day Nicholsun wrote fiom Abazai, saying. 
“Wb amved heiB all right yesteiday, and found the 64th 
looking veiy villainous, but of oouise peifectly quiet They 
have been talking veiy disloyally both to the Ghilzis ” (men of 
the Kalat-i-Ghilzi Regiment) “and people of the countiy, and 
the funnel have ceased to associate with them. 'I Jib latter 
have been lather hoping for a iow, in the midst of which they 
may escape paying revenue” What he saw was quite enough 
to convince him that it would he well to do the woik at once. 


recoiling one fact, vhvcli \vns not without significnnoa In August, 1855, a 
lottBi Jioin the Aklniml oF Hawaii, addiBSbed to Fath Khan, ot Pmdf G-InJIi, 
was brought to ino at Rawalpindi Among much other ubws the writer 
stated that the Muhammadans of Lakluiao had wntten to Dost Muhammad, 
informing him that Uudh had bean taken by the Bntish, and that as they 
supposed that HaulaiAbdd would follow, there would soon be no stronghold 
ot Islam left in'Hindustan, and unless some effort wi.ra made Lire oauSB ot tiuo 
believes would bo lust, In tl e evBiit of tha Muhammadans of Laklinao 
entBinig on any plan, Lbcy wisln d to know what aid they night LXpBct from 
the Dost Tha sagacious reply to his oh&Bivatiou was stated by the wnter 
to be, ‘What will be i cumins to Ib seen.’” 
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AppiDval had come fiDm Cotton, fiDin Edwm lea, anil fiom 
Lawrence. So a detachment Df Kmopeans, with some Panjabi 
details and some guns of BiDugham’s battery, the whole under 
that officBi, weia sent to disarm the companies at Skabkhadr, 
and aft pi wards those at Michni, whilst the foice at Abazai was 
being dealt with by othei components of Chute’s column. The 
teeth of the 64th were drawn without difficulty. But the 
annihilation Df the 10th Inegular Cavahy was leSBived for 
anothei day, Nicholson lacommended that no action should be 
taken against the In-Bgulais until tidings of the fall itf Dehli 
should have leached the Panjab. He littlB thought how lemDtB 
was this event at the beginning of June, that long months 
were yet to wear away m unsuccessful efforts to accomplish 
the gieat object for which the Panjab was pouring DUt so much 
of its militaiy stiength And othBis were of the samB sanguine 
temper all over thB Province—fDitunately, for this faith, stiong 
though delusiVB, sustained them, and they walked with better 
heart and giBaler vigour for holding fast tD the Iib 

Theie was now no forth bi service for ChutB’s column to 
perfoim. Sd it maiched back to Peshawai, and Nicholson lode 
on m advance of it, to ibbuiub his politioal duties 
Juna id the 10th of June, Edwardes welcomed hs 

fiiend and fellow-workman with warm congiatulations on hiB 
success “Nicholson came m from Abazai this morning,” he 
wiote to Su John Lawience, “looking lathei the woise for 
exposure; and we have been going over the b itta [question, &c , 
with the Greneial, and have decided to say nothing about it till 
Dft bb falls, and then tD disarm the lDth lirBgular Cavalry, and 
exempt fiomthe ahohtion of batta thB 21st Native Infantry, 
the Kilat-i-Ghilzi EBgiment, and the 17th and 18th Inegular 
Cavahy, if they keep quiet ” And m thB some letter he wiotB 
to the ChiBf Commissionei, saying, “What a ternblB job is tliB 
going off of those thiBB regiments fiom Jalandhai and Philur 
towards DehliJ” It was a source of sore distress and dii’B 
aggiavation toEdwaides and Nicholson that, whilst they had 
been doing so much for the defence of the province and the 
maintenance of thB honoiu of the nation, otheis were thiowing 
away eveiy chance that came in then way, and by their 
weakness and indecision suffenng the enemy to escape. 

Eor in other parts of the province there was not always that 
glorious audacity which bbcuibb success by nevei doubting its 
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attainment. In the fiist week of June, the Sipaki regiments 
at Jalandhar, wham, as we have alieady BBen, 

Buga ill er J ahnstone had net disaimed in May, wbi b j^uaLr 1 

swelling with sedition and lipe for lBVolt Major 
Edwaid Lake, who, m Baily youth, had shaied with Heibeit 
EdwardBB ike distinction of stiilang the fiist blow at the 
Multaui msuigents of ’49, was Commissioner of tliB Jilandhai 
division. He had been absent on ciicnit when the events 
occuired which have been detailed in a previous chapter,* but 
befoie thB end of the month he had letuinBd tD Head-Quaiteis, 
had closely obBeived the tenipBi of the Sipalns, and had been 
convinced that they wei’B only waiting an opportunity tD bieak 
into Dp Bn rebellion. Hb stiDngly counselled, theiefoiB, the 
disaiming Df thB legunents. But theiB was nD Cotton at 
Jalandhar. TIib Sipahi cominandants shook then heads aftei 
thBir wonted fashion, and thB Bngadier, tossed hither and 
tluthei by wild conflicts of doubt, at last subsided mtD inaction. 
Events werB left to develope themselves, and they did so with 
all possible advantage to thB mutineers. On the night of the 
7rh of JunB, the Native battalions—two regiments 
of Foot and one of Hoise—inaugurated a general Juna * 
rising by setting fire to the house of the OulonBl of thB Queen’s 
legiment. In a littla while the Lines weie all astn with the 
sights and sounds of open mutiny, and thB officers were making 
their way to the parade-giDunds, whilst women and ohildiBn, 
in wild excitement, weiB hunying to thB appointed place of 
refuge. It is not easy to dBSCiibe the upioar and confusion 
which madB thB midnight hideous, nor tD explain the 1 cason 
why, m the piesonce of an European legiment and a tioop of 
Eiuopean Artillery, the insurgents were allowed to run not in 
umestiained l’BVDlt. The incidents of the rising werB of the 
common type. They weie not distinguished by any pBculiai 
atiDOities. It seems that theie was a geneial un del a tan ding 
among tliB Sipahia that on a given day they should set tlip.ii 
faces towaids Behh As a budy, they did not lust for the 
blood of then officers, but in tlio excitBuiBnt ot the moment, 
murderous blows weie dealt. Adjutant Bagbhawe, of the BSth 
Regiment—a gallant officer and a good man—was mortally 
WDunded whilst endeavounng to lally a party of his Sip&his. 
The death-blow did not come from one of his own men, but 


* Ante, pp 339-4, 
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fiorn a trooper who “roda up and shot him” Other officeis 
weie wounded in tha confusion of the hnur, houses were burnt, 
and property was destroyed. But there wbib instances of 
fidelity and attachment on tha part of the Sipahis, man came 
forwaid staunchly and devotedly to save the lives Df their 
officers. And altogether theie werB thB usual contiadictions 
and anomalies, which, moie or less all over the CDuntiy, seemed 
to indicate thB geneial half-heaitedncss of the Sipahi levolt. 

It was obviously thB intention of the Jalandhar Brigade to 
pick up the long-waVBring regiment at Thilur, and then for 
the whole to maich on to Dehli * A trooper of the Cavalry 
galloped forwaid m advance of the Tebel forcB to give the 3rd 
the earliest tidings of their fippiuach The conduct Df the 
last-named coips appears to be inscrutable, BXDBpt upon thB 
hypothesis of a long-cherished design, and that patient, stuidy 
lBBietance of all immediate temptations, which 
u,le HBems m many instances to have distinguished 
thB hehavioui of men waiting fur an appointed day and a given 
signal. The 3rd, that might have done ns such gnevous 
injuiy when the siege-train was m its giasp, now that the 
time had come, cast in its lot with thB Jalandhar mutineers, 
and swept on towaids the city of the Ring It is one of the 
worst disgraces of the war that these Jalandhar legiments weie 
evei suffeieil to leach Philur. There was no lack Df men eager 
to pur&ue the luutmaeis, but the one wold fiom the one 
responsible authority was not spoken until all ordeis might as 
well have been given to the winds. ThB mutineers had dona 
thair woik and maiched out Df cautDnmenls by one o’clock in 
the mDTning, and not until seven was the well given for thB 
advance of the puisumg column. The extreme consideration 


* I find the following in the Prinjdb Mutiny Papeis It seems to Icuvb 
little doubt with leapBLt to tlie foregone design “These intentions wbib by 
olinnoe divulged by a wounded Hawaldur of tliB 3id Native Infantry to an 
officei-, who tuund lnm conci-alad at Humdyiin’s tomb, after thB rapiuiB Df 
DBhli This luforuiation was giv bh with out any attempt at pnlhutiun 01 
resLrVB . . It was from the lips of a mau who kiiBW hia end was near, and 

conveyed thB impression of truth to its hoarer, it is, moreover, borne out bvr 
known fa ts nu'l circumstance* It was, strictly, that all thB tioupa in tliB 
•Jdlandlinr Dudb had agiced to nee smiultdiieimaly, a detachment from 
Jfilnndhar was to gD over tD Hoslmupih, to fetch away tliB 33id NatiVB 
In I anti y, failing which the 33id wore tu remain (and they did &o), then their 
anival at Plnlui was to be IliB signal for the 3rd to jmii, when all werB to 
pinceed to Dehli, facing the river as bi j st tlicy could ”— Itepoi t of Mr. RiclcetU. 
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of Brigadier Johnstone for his European tioops was such that 
ha waited until the fieioe June buu had nsBn—waited until the 
commissariat was not leady—waited until the enemy had 
escaped.* The pursueis marched out and marched bach a^am, 
navel having seen thB enemy at all. 

The histoiy of the so-called pmsuit appBaTB to he this. In 
thB course of the day, there being a vague mipiession that 
Philur might he m danger, Olpherts, with two of his guns, 
canying a small paity of the Bth Queen’s on thBir carnages, 
and accompanied by the 2nd Punjab Cavaliy, pushed on tD that 
place, where they found that the officers of thB 3id had escaped 
into the Foit, and that the Sipahis weie crossing the nvBr at 
a fBrry some foui miles distant. Aftei a while, the main body 
Df the troops from J&landhai came up, and then the question 
arose as tD whether anything oould be done. Those who would 
fain have done something, did not know what to do, and those 
who knew what should be done, weie not minded to do it. Nd 
one from Jalandhar knew thB way from Philui to the Satlaj, 
and thB Philur officers, shut up in the Foit, sent out no one to 
guide them. So the lesult was that no one did anything, and 
the puisuing column bivouacked bravely for the night. It is 
understood that the highest military authorities weie convinced 
that Bugadiei Johnstone had done his duty nobly—but History 
and the Horse Guards arc often at issue. 

Such, bowevei, aiB the alternations of light and shadow an 
this nanative, that the narrator has nevei to 
tarry long without an example of that activity of 
British manliness which saved the Empire in thin 
gieat convulsion. Whilst the Jalandhar Brigadier was thus 
earning the approbation of thB highest military authorities, 
two junior oiYihans, acting only on their own impulses, weie 


* I piva this on the authority of Dngarlier Jolinstonp, -who himself says. 
" The pursuit ot the mutineers comunenuBd befoie seven o’clock ot the am rung 
following the niglit of the outbreak. It oould noL have been unilei taken 
eailier. The direction taken by the lobals was not asceibuined till half-past 
’three o’clock Preparatious had to be mails in obtaining carnage for the 
iutautry, pioridmg rations, &o, peifBotiug the eipupineut for guns, hoi sea, 
&c, and these, aftei the utmost despatch of oild 'ors, as ready and zealous as 
men oould be, weie fouud iinpmeiblo to bB cnniplctul at an earlier hour The 
complant of onB writer I understand is, that the liaste ot depaiture in pursuit 
Was ho great, that the Infautiy bail to march without rations and other 
couifjits, which is true,” &c. See .—Letter to Ldhor Chronicle. 
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doing tlieir "best ta cut off th.B march of the mutineeis. Ona of 
these was a young gentleman named Thornton, who had "been 
one of the fiist to entBi the service "by the Dpen door of gBneial 
competition, and who seemed to "be bent nn proving that the 
lepiDach levelled at thB new oidei of civilians—that they were 
men of IoduIis, not mBn of action — was unfounded and unjust. 
He had ridden ovbi fiom Loduna to Philur tD pay the legiment 
there, had learnt that thB tiDops had nsen, and bad pushed on 
with all haste to the uvei-bank and cut away the budge of 
boats Hun yin g then back to Lodi ana, hB found that Mr. 
Ricketts, the Deputy- Commissi on ei, had leceived by telegraph 
information of the using at Jalandhar, and was allBidy making 
such piepaiations as he could for the secunty of that linpoitant 
post Lying on thB great high roadfiom tliePan]db to Hin¬ 
dustan, it was to be assumed that thB mutmeeis would sweep 
ihiDUgh it, canymg destruction with them, on thBii route tD 
the appointed goal of Dehli Little was it that Ricketts could 
have done in any case, but that little was made le^s by thB 
fact that the news of the Jalandhar using leached thB Sip&his 
at Lodiana almost as soon as it had leaohBd himself, and they 
ware not less prompt in actum Those Sipahis wbib a dBtach- 
ment of thB 3id fiom. Philm They weie waiting foi the signal 
and ready tD strike. Their first movement was tD seize the 
Port and the Treasury. There were no European tioops, so 
this was easily accomplished. The situation was one Df infinite 
pBiil. The mutineBis from Jalandhar and Philur might hB 
expected at any hour. But thB Satlaj was still between them, 
and if Ricketts conld guard the passages at the iivbi only foi 
a littlB space, the pursuing column might come upon the fugi¬ 
tives bef dib they had crossed. Poitunately, the 4th (Rothnsy's) 
Sikh Regiment had rBached Lodiand that morning aitei a long 
and wBary march. ThrBB companies, under Lieutenant Wil¬ 
liams, wbib now told off for seivice, and the RAjah of Nabha 
was called upon foi a Contingent The chief sent detachments 
of Hotsb and Eoot, with two six-pounder guns, and with these 
Ricketts WBnt out to dispute thB passage of the nvei, 

The fiist thing was to ascertain the exact position of the 
enemy. Sd Ricketts, ciossmg the river in a fBiry-boat, walked 
alung the opposite hank to Philur, and theru 
June b. i B amt that the insurgents, having beBn baulked 
by Thornton’s destruction of the bridge, had made for a ghaut, 
some foul imIbs higher up, at a narrow bend of the stieam, and 
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wars piepaiing for ths passage of the Satlaj * Possessed of 
this lmpoitant mfoimatiDii, the gallant civilian reciossed the 
nvBr, rejoined the detachment, and, in concert with Lieutenant 
Williams, made Ins airangeiuents Id check the advance of the 
mutinous legiments. Had Johnstone, with the Europeans, 
been in puisuit of the mutineeis, the enemy would have beBn 
between two files, and the bulk of thBin would have been 
destroyed. But the Biigadiei made no sign; and so Ricketts 
and Williams had all the woik and all the gloiy to themselves. 
It was tBn o’clock at night whBii they came within sight of the 
Sip&hi legiments The inad was bad, the sand dBep, thB ditches 
nuineiuus Then guides had misled and deseited them, and 
much good time had been lost The mam body of the enemy, 
some sixteen hundred in numbei,|' had alieady ci oased, and dui 1 
httle h.mdlul of Sikh tioops now came suddenly upon them 
Ricketts, who impiovisud himself into a Commandant of 
Artilleiy, took cliaige of the guns, and Williams duected the 
movements of the LVvaliy and Infantry. The guns WBie at 
once unlimbeied, but the hoises of one ol them took fright and 
fled, cany mg the six-puundBi with them The other gun, a 
ninB-pouuder, was well served, and bofoie the enemy knew that 
wb wbib upon thorn, it delivcied a louud of giape with good 
effect, whilst at the same time Williams’s Sikhs pmiiBd in two 
destructive volleys. ThB mutmceis letnmad tli b fiiB, and then 
the Nabh.i tioops turned than hacks upon the scene and fled 
like a flock of sheep. For soma time the unequal contest was 
nobly maintained. Round after round ti om the dub gun was 
poui-Bi in so rapidly and so steadily, that piactised ears in 
Johnstone’s camp, dh the other side of tlie nvei, thought that 
they discerned the utteianccs of two or thiae field-pieces, 
whilst at the same tune the Sikhs, spreading themselves out so 
as not to be outflanked by supenoi nuinbeis, pouiei in volley 
aftei volley with destructive effect. But gallant as were thesB 
efforts, they oould not last. During well-nigh two horns they 
kept hack thB Hinging multitude d1' the enemy, but then the 
gun ammunition was expended. The caitiidges of the Sikhs 

* 11 At iliB Lusom. Ferry, four miles above Philur, tlie Advanced guard of 
tlie mu tin ccis managed to bbizb a boat that was on tlie Jilundhar side, and 

crossing over in nuinbeis, took possession ot tbs ofclm side also”_ Mr, 

JJaineb’a Bepoit. 

f “TUq gicater part of tliroe regiments of lufuntry mi one regiment of 
Oavaliy, but without gtuiB.” 
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had been neaily fired away, Williams had fallen, shot through 
the lungs, and the midnight moon lavealed, with dangeiuus 
distinctness, tliB position of dui little band There was nothing, 
thaiefDie, left for Eicketts but to diaw off his foice and return 
to tliB Butish Cantonment. 

Then thB mutinous lBgimBnts, no longei obstructed dt oppDSBd, 
swept on tD Indiana. About an hour before uddu, 
Rising at iifinfi, un 9th of June, they entered thB city. The 
company m the Foit fraternised with them. The 
turbulent classes lose at once, scButmg a rich harvest of mpme, 
and for a little while disordei and destinotion were rampant in 
the placB Thaie weie somepeculiai elements in the population 
of Lodi&n& fiom which dangBr was ever likely to flash out in 
seasons of general excitement * Laige numbers of aliens weie 
there. Fuiemost amongst these weie the Kabul lafugeBS—the 
miseiable mcapables of thB Saduzai Family, with their swarms 
□f dissolutB lBtaineis—all eating the biead ofBiitishcompassion 
but hating the hand that fed them. Then there was the great 
colony of Kashmir shawl-weavers, who, shBlteied and protected 
as theynevBr could have been elscwh bib, followed then peaceful 
calling unmolested, and hBld thBii gains in thB most perfect 
security. Both of thesB classes now rosB against us with a 
vehemence pioportioned to the benefits they had received. 
The Kabulis weiB “ cDnspicunus in the outiages and plunder 
committed in the city,” and the Kashmins were among the 
foiBinost in “plundeimg the Government stDies, in pillaging 
the premises ot the American Mission, in burning the chuiches 
and buildings, in desti Dying the printing pi esses, and in 
pointing out the residences of Government officials, Dr known 
well-wishexs of Government, as objects of vengeance for the 
mutinous troops” Besides these, theie weie laige numbers of 
Muhammadan Gujars, who had been wrought up to a high 
state of fanaticism by the preachings of an enaigetic Maulavi, 
and who weie eager to declaie a jahad\ against us All these 
peisons now welcomed the mutineers, and aided them in the 
work of spoliation. The prisoners in the gaol were released, 


* “It is filled with a dissolute, lawless, mixrd population Df Kabul 
pensioners, Kashmir shnul-wuikeis, Gujjis, Bavnalis, and othei prcd&Loiy 
laces. Theie is a fort uitl out Europeans to g-iianl it, a city without legului 
hoops to rustiain, a district tiuvoiseil by iDads m Lveiy dueclion . axmir 
wUioh foi innnthB in Uib year is a aura net-work of lui'ilable creaks ” 
f Holy war. 
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Whatsoever belonge 1 to Government—whatsoever belonged to 
Englishmen—was destioyed, if it could not be carried oli, tbs 
quiet, trading cDinmiinities wbtb compellad to contribute tD the 
wants of ths mutineers in money or in kind, gram and flour 
wbtb cained off fiDin ths bunmahs’ shops, and, wherever a 
bor&B dt a mills oouli bs found, ths rsbel hand was laid instantly 
upon it. It was too much to expect that thBSB tiadsrs, how 
much aoBver they may have benefited by British rule and 
profited by tliB maintenance of oidei, should talcB any active 
steps to aid the autlmitiBS in such a cusis. TIib bankeis 
SBciBted their monBy-bags, and the merchants looked up then- 
war' s, and evBiy man did what he thought bast for himself m 
the face of the ganeial confusion. 

And what was JohnstonB doing all this time ? Johnstone 
was playing out -with admirable effect anothei act 
of the great tragedy of “ Too Late.” ThB Euio- ^uubbm 1 '’ 
peans had hBaid thB filing of the preceding night, 
and had waited eagerly for the order to move, but no ordBr 
came. Three houis after Bioketts’s one gun had been silenced 
by want of ammunition, Henry OlpliBrts, with his splendid 
tioDp of Hdisb Artillery, and a paity Df the 8th Foot, was 
suffered to go thiDUgh thB ceremony of talcing command of thB 
“advance” of the force that was to march to the rescue of 
Lodiana and to thB extermination of the Jalandhar mutineeis. 
But no sooner were thuy ready to move than frBsh misgivings 
assailed the mind of the BngadiBr. It would not be “ safe ” to 
send fuiward such a force without adequate supports. In vam 
Kicketts sent expresses to Johnstone’s Damp, urging him to 
send forward thB Hotsb Artillery to his aid ; but the day wore 
on, the succours never came, and the enemy rioted unchecked, 
m Lodidmi until nightfall.* Then the insurgent regiments 
made a forced march towards Dehli, and when at last our 
Euiopeans made tliBir appearance at Lodi&na, pursuit was 
hopeless. TIib J&lanihar insurgents had escaped. 

The evil, which had been thus done or suffBied by our iuert- 


* “In tliB mean time no tinops armed in pursuit I sent twice, begging 
the Horse Artillciy might advance, and they might liavo caused them (thB 
mutineers) lmmeme loss; but they cnuli not be trusted to the 4th Sikhs or 
the small detachment of Piinjfib Oavalry, and had to wait for the European 
Infantry, and so this second great opportunity to destroy these mutineeis 
was lost, and as they had four milBs’ start of the European Infantiy, Df course 
pursuit was hopeless that evening.”— Jfochetta. 
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ness, was small in cDmpaiison with thB dangei which hai been 
escaped. It was the tme policy of thB an Bury, at that time, id 
occupy Lodiana. With the Full: in their pussessiDn—guns 
mounted and manned, the Government treasuie in thair hands, 
and tliB "bulk Df ihe population on their side—they might, for a 
while at least, have successfully defied us. To the British 
cause, the loss of this impoitant city, lying on the great high 
road fiDm the Panjab to Dahli, would, indeed, have been a 
heavy blow It would harB affected disasti Dusly, peihaps 
ruinously, the future DpeiatiDns of tliB war, by defemng in¬ 
definitely the captuiB of Dehli. But instead Df this, thB 
mutinous regiments meiely earned themselves off, by thB least 
fiequentBd lontBS, to the Gieat Head-Quaiteis of Bebellion, 
there to swbII the aliBady swollen numbeis of the garrison, 
without increasing its actual stiength.* 

It was now necessaiy to make a sbvbtb example of all who 
had been guilty of aiding and abetting the mutinous Sipahis 
01 who had taken advantage of the confusion which they had 
cieated It was easy to bung the guilt home to thB offendeis, 
for plundered pi opeity was found in their possession; and now 
that English authouty had reasseifei itself in all its strength, 
witnesses flockBd in fiom all sides, eagBr to give damnatory 
evidence against their fellow-citizBns. Moie than twenty 
Kashmiris and otliBis weie promptly tried, and as promptly 
executed. The telegraphic wiies biDUght fiom higliBi official 
quarteis the necessaiy ronfiimation of the sentence of death, 
and Dn the evening Df their tnal the piiSDneis wbib hanged. 
Otheis detected in seditious correspondence shared the samB 
fate. “It was by such measuies as these,” wrotB the Cum- 


* “I imagine their plan was tempoianly to hold thB Foit and City of 
Lochinfi, where they could command the Grand Trunk Road fiom thsPaujab 
to Delili, whence thBy could h.iVB spread disoigamsatiDii thiougliDut Uib- 
Satlaj, and hnvB shaken the Sikh States, and by cutting off supplies and 
placing tiDops in requisition to attack them, liars made a most untowaid 
diversion foi Dm small fmee hefuie Ddili, hut then ammunition was 
expended, in thBU hurry m leaving Jalandhar they had caincd off blank foi 
bailed ammunition, ami bd they had to limry on by fmced maichis, avoiding 
any possibility of collision with our tioops ’—Mr BiakettJs Bepart The 
wntei admits that this is foi the most pait conjectuie, but lie thinks that it 
is borne out by the fact that, if then ammunition had not failed thorn, tlm 
nmtmeeis bail the game in their dwii hands I have hail HO opportunity of 
investigating the hypothesis tl.at the Jalandlui lrgiments supplied them- 
selves with blank Laitudges by mistake. 
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missionBr of the Cis-Satlaj States, “ that the peace was pres'uved, 
any vacillation di tBndei-hearterlnBss would have been fatal, fDL 
rebellion would havB spread m thB province, and many valuable 
Iivbs would have been lost in lecDVBiing Dur authonty So 
long as older was maintained here, our conunumcations with 
tli b Panjab Dn the one hand, and tliB Diehli force du the otliBi, 
waiekept unimpaned , as it was, with daily convoys of tieasuie, 
ammunition, stoies, and men passing down the road, I am happy 
to say that not a single accident ocouued.” 

The next step was to disarm the people of Lodiana. Taking 
advantage of the piesence of Colra’s legimBnt, which afterwards 
madB good its march to Dolili, Ricketts disarmed thB town of 
Lodiana. And in other paits of the Ois-Satlaj States the same 
piocess was earned on with the zeal, vigour, and success that 
distinguished all the efforts of the officers of the Panjabi Com¬ 
mission. But, doubtless, as on fonnei occasions, of which I 
have spoken, there wbib many concealments, evBn 
in oui own temtoiies, and, moi’BovBr, ths con- JunB-July 
tiguity of the Piotected Native States afibided oppoitunities of 
evading tha seaich, to which the people on the bolder eagaily 
rBsoitDd. Mr. Barnes called upon the chiBfs to adoiot similar 
measuios, and they foimally cDinjilied , but be said that they 
wbib slow to move and suspicious of oui intentions* Theie 
was, in truth, a gBnDial lecling of mistrust; and it was pie- 
sently ascertained that the people were not only concealing aims, 
hut making large purchases of saltpetra and sulphui, and othci 
components of gunpowder, for use in a day of danger. It was 
all in accoidance with their genius and their temper, and it 
could exoitenD emprise in any reasonable mind But it was 
necessary to giapple with these evils; so pioclamatiDn was 
madB, rendDimg tlio carrying of aims a misdemeanour, and 
lBstiictions upon the sala and expoit of all kinds of ammunition 
and their compononts.f 


* Mi. Barnes's Cis-S alley Rupoit. 

f At this tune connimniaaliuu between Cal out la and thu Patyfib was very 
sIdw and megulai, and tidings of tbe legislative enactmsiits passed in 
Calcutta liad not yot reached thQ Fi mill or PiovinoB, But Mi a . Bam bs, 
writing nt a Inter period, obsoivod, “ That in the measures adopted for the 
trial and pumslunont of mutineers and heinous ciimmals, oi for disarming the 
population, or chi eking the importation of lmlitnvy stores, i\e only anticipated 
tliB acts almost simultaneously passed at Ouhubta by the wisdom of tlis 
Legislative Council,” 
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Whilst preventive and precautionaiy measures of this kind 
were being pushed forwaid throughout thB Panjab, there were 
unceasing efforts all along the great road to Dehli to furnish 
the means of transporting stores for the service of Barnard’s 
aimy. In this most essential woik civil and military affii eis 
wmked manfully together, and although there were many 
difficulties tD be overcome, thB giBat thoroughfare was soon 
alive with caits and carriages and beasts of burden conveying 
downwaids all that was most needed by the Army, and espe¬ 
cially those vast supplies of ordnance ammunition which were 
lequirBd to make an impression on the walls of the city which 
wb wbib besieging* It is hard to say what might not have 
befallen us if, at this tune, the road had not been kept open; 
but the loyalty of the great chiefs Df the Piotected Sikh States, 
and the energy and sagacity Df BamBS and Kicketts, seiured 
our communications, and nevei was the DbIiIi Field Force in 
any dangei of the intBrcBptiDn of its suppliBS.f 

Thus was the Panjab aiding in many ways the great woik of 
tliB recovery of Dehli and the suppression of the revolt. It was 
SBnding down material, and it was sending down masses of 
men. Noi was this all that it could do. ThB Panjab had become 
the Nursery of Hemes. And it was from the Panj&b that now 
was to be diawn that wealth of individual energy upon which 
the destiniBs of nations sd greatly depend. Death had. made its 


* To thB activity of Captaiu Biiggs, who organised a military transpDit 
tiain, auil woikeil it with admirable success, we aie mainly indebted foi these 
good results Rut we aiB a little too pione to fingot such stavices as these, 
or, perhaps, we undervalue the importance of feeding an aimy and loading 
its guus. 

f The-e sbivicbs werB afterwaids becomingly acknowledged by General 
Wilson, wbo wiote to Sir John Lawienae, saying “I beg to bnng specially 
to youi notice ths veiy important services rendered hytiiB Commissioner of 
the Ois-Satlaj State-, Mr G. C Baines, to whose good government, under 
y ourself, may he partly attributed the preservation ot peace in these districts, 
and to whosB mfluBnre with tbe mdepondent chiefs I am mainly indebted l'or 
tbe valuable anl of the Patifilfi and Jhiud Contingents, by meaus of winch 
□ur communictitLon with our rear has been kept op Bn, nn,d the safe escoit of 
numerous cunvoys Df sloies and ammunition to the camp has been effected, 
ami his most cneigptio assistant, Mi & H Ricketts, tlie Deputy-Commis- 
rxuner of Lodifiua. Df whose unflagging pxrrtioua in procuung carnage, aiding 
the movements of tioops, and foi warding supplies, and of his hearty co-opera- 
tiou with the magazine officer in tliB despatch of ammunition, I am deeply 
sensible, and cannot speak too highly.” 





I Longmans, Green Ct* Co., Condon, New York, Bombay, and Calcutta. 
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gaps in the DbKLl Aimy. The death of Ganaial Anson SBnt 
General Peed down to the Head Quarters of the Aimy at. 
Senior Officer in the Piesidency, and, theiafoia, Piovisional 
Commander-In-Chief. Who thsn was to command. tliB Frontier 
Fdicb? Foi some littls time thsrs was a teirDi in thaPeshawai 
Council lest Brigadier Johnstone, who had smoothed ths way 
fur the safe conduct of his NatiVB tioops tD LbIlLi, should be 
appointsd to ths command of ths division It could not be 
permitted whilst Sydney Cotton was thaia. Little by little 
legulation was giving way to the exigences of a gieat cusis, 
and when news came that the Adjutant-General of the Aimy 
had beBn lulled in the battle of Badli-ki-Sarai, theia was a 
demand foi the seivicas of Neville Chamberlain as the fittest 
man in the country to be ChiBf of thB Staff of the besieging 
Force. So Nicholson was “instinctively selected to take 
command of the Panj&b Movable Column, with the rank of 
Bngadier-Geneial,”* whilst Chamberlain proceeded downwaids 
to join the Head-Quaiters of the Aimy. What Bainaid and his 
troops wbib doing it is now my duty to naiiate 


* These WDids mb m Colonel EtlwtirJua’a Official Rapoib The -writer 
adds “Hd.v cuinman sense levenges itself dh deluitiVB systems, when real 
dangei as-ails a state 1 Hail there been no stmggle foi life 01 death, when 
would Neville Chamheilain and John Nicholson, in the punie of tliBii lives, 
with all tlnor faculties of doing and enduring, havB attuned the lank of 
Bngadier-Geneial ? Why should we kEep down in peace the men whD must 
bB put up in Wai ?” [Yes, but Nioliolson voluntarily entered a seivice m 
which promotion wns legulated by semoiity, and, again, voluntarily trans¬ 
ferred lnmself fri m militaiy to political employ. The excellence of tile system 
was proved by the fact that when dangei aiose, Ills sj stem, well adminlateied 
in the Panjdb, sent the best men, lirespcctiVB of actual runlr, to the fronts 
G. B. M.]. 
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The Dehli EiBld Eoicb having planted its Head-Quarters on 
the old site of the Bntisk Cantonments Dn the 
June. “Ridge,” was now spieading itself out over the 
The Bntian ground which it had conquered, in the manner 
at best adapted to both offensive and defensive 
operations. Seldom has a finer position been 
occupied by a Bntish Army ; seldom has a mol b magnificent 
panorama turned for a while the soldiei’s thoughts fiDin the 
stem realities uf the battle It was difficult not to admire the 
bBauty of the scene even amidst the discomforts of the camp 
and the labouis of the fiist encamping. The great city, with 
its stately mosques and minaiets, lay grandly at dut fBet, one 
side resting upon the Jamnah, and others forming a mighty 
mass Df red walls standing out threateningly towards tliB 
position which we had occupied. And scatteied all about 
beneath us wbib pictuiesque suburbs, and stately houses, walled 
gardens and veidant groves refreshing to tliB eyB, whilst thB 
blue wateis of the flowing Jamnah glitteied in thB light of thB 
broad sun It was not an hour for philosnphical speculation or 
for the indulgence of any lomantic sentiments concerning the 
decay of empires and the 1 evolutions of dynasties, bIsb was 
there much food for thought in the strange ciicumstancBs which 
had hi ought a Butish Aimy to besiege a city which, only a 
month betel e, had been legarded as secui ely oui own as London 
01 Liverpool, and to contend against a suvBiBign who, within 
thB same buef space of tune, had been held in contempt as a 
harmless puppet There was no room in the minds of our 
military chiefs for suoh thoughts as these. They contemplated 
the position Dn which thBV had encamped oui Aimy with the 
keen eyes of practical soldiers, and looked aiouni them from 
their commanding position upon the ground that was to be the 
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ECBnB of their future operations. And this was the result of the 
suivay. 

Intersecting the old Cantonment towards the left-centia, and 
then following its flout towaids the right, was a 
load which joined the Griaud Tiunk fiDm Kaindl, n ^^ 1 “ nd 
bayond thB exti amity of the Bidge, and led down, 
thiough a mass of subuiban gardens and ancient edifices, to tho 
Kdbul Gate of Dahli. Two othei roads, also leading fiom 
Kainal, diveiged thiough the CantonniBnt to diffeiBnt gatBS of 
the city. And scaicely less important to us than the loads 
waie the canals which were cut through the country in thB 
neighbuuihooi of our camp. In thB iear Df Dur encampment 
was a branch canal, known as the Najafgaih Jhfl aqueduct, 
which carried thB watBis emptied into this lake to thB stieam 
of thB Jamnah. To thB light rear of our position this great 
chain was lnteisected by the Western Jamnah Canal, which, 
passing thiongli a hold excavation of the solid lock, flowed 
through the gieat subuibs of Dehli, and entBiing the city by a 
culvBit under thB walls, travels el the length of its main street 
and emptied itself into the nvei nBai the walls of the Imperial 
Palace. And it was a source of especial rejoicing to the British 
chiefs, firstly, that dui position was open to the lBdi, and that 
there wbib good roads leading down to it, fiDm which wb could 
keep up a constant communication with the Panjab, now become 
om base of operations, and, secondly, that tbeie was an abun¬ 
dant supply of water m the Najafgaih Canal. It was the 
iliiest season of thB year, and in common couise the canal would 
have been empty. But thB excessive rams of 1856 had so 
flooded and extended thB aiBa ot thB lakB, that it had not ceased 
evBn in the month Df June to emit an unfailing supply of puie 
good water to fill the aqueduct in the rear of our position *— 


* See remarks of Colonel Ban I Smith on this subject (Unfinished Memoir) 
“Byoneot those remarkable coincidenies of which so many occmml to favour 
thB Euglish cause us to suggest the idea ot a special Providence in them, the 
rains ot the yetu pieeeduig tlie mutiuy had been unprecBdLntBd in magni¬ 
tude, and the whole basin bad liLBn gorged with wnttr, the area covered 
exceeding a huudieil squaiB miles . . . E’loru the enoiniDUs accumulation 

of water in the Jhfl dunug 1S5S, this canal, ordiuauly dry during thB hot 
season, was fill Bd with a deep, rapid stream of pure and wholesome water 
during tile wholB period of the eiege It is scarcely possible to eVBr-estimate 
tue valuB ot such a provision both to the health and comfoit of thB tioojm, 
for without it the mer, two miles distant, or the wells in Cautonment, all 

2 C 2 
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water in which not Duly dui people could fieely bathe, but 
which ihey cunld drink with safety and with pleasure , and it 
is hard to say hew much the salubuty of the camp was main¬ 
tained by this presidential dispensation NDr was it merely in 
a samtaiy point of vibw that this flow Df water was so advan¬ 
tageous to the English, for m its militaiy aspects it was equally 
favourable to defensive purposes And so theiB weie oomfoit 
and encouragement in the contemplation of oui position. 

And a nBaiBr inspection of the Eidge, though thBrB wdib 
The Kifl^e HDn10 countervailing cucum*-tan cbs to dBtiactfrom 

B 1 ge thB general satisfaction, had an assuring effBct 
upon the Bntish Leader and the Staff by whom he was sui- 
lDunded. It had been, in part at least, thB site of the oldDehli 
Cantonment ThB left of this locky chain lested upon the 
Jamnah somB three or four mihs aboVB DbIiIi, whilst the light 
extremity approached the Kabul Grate of thB city at a distance 
of about a thousand yaids “ Eormed of a hard, compact, serni- 
orystalline quartz rock, disposed in layeis, and presenting 
occasional natuial cliffs on thB city side,” * it BxtBndBd along a 
line of lathei moiB than two miles, at an elevation of fiDin fifty 
tD sixty feet abovB thB geneial elevation of thB city f ThB 
natural f-oil was sd hostile to cultivation that thB general aspect 
of thB Eidge was bale and rugged; and thB same gutty, fiiable 
qualities of thB Baith rendered it especially ill-adapted to 
defensive puiposes, for wherB no cohesive piopeitiBS existed thB 
constiuction of Baithw orks was almost impossible. On the left 
and centre Df thB Eidge, obliquely tD the front of attack, tliB 
tents of the English weie pitched a little to the rear of thB 
ruins of then old houses, which effectually concealed us from 
thB bBsiBged. The extreme left of thB Bidge was sd far retried 
fiom thB main position of thB enemy as to be in littlB danger 
fiom his assaults, but dut post on thB BxtrcmB right “invited 


brackish anil bad, must h&VB bLen the sdIb sources of water supply for man 
and beast Samtniy airangements wbib facilitated, good drainage secured, 
nbundant means of ablution and healthy aqualie exeicisbs wore piovided, and 
the Jhfl Canal was not meiBly a good defensible line for military operations, 
but a precious addition to the comfort and salubrity of thB camp ” 

* MS Memoir by Colonel Baird Smith. 

f Baird Smith says in the Memoir quoted above that “ its utmost height 
above the level of the city dDBS not exceed eighty or nmety feet” In 
another memorandum he sajs that " thB average command may db taken for 
piactical purposes at about forty feet 11 
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attack fiom the moment of occupation to the close of the 
operations " * 

This position on thB extreme right was smmounted by a 
somewhat extensive building of comparatively 
modem construction, known as Hindu Kao’s ^h^,® 1100 
House The former owner of this edifice was 
a Mardtha, nobleman, wliD is said to have been neaily connected 
with thB family of Smdhid Political necessities had compelled 
lus residence at a distance fiom G wall dr, and ha had settled 
himself in thB neighbomhood of Dehli, whalB hB had earned a 
good leputation among all classes ot tliB community. Of a 
lobust manhood and a gBnial tempeiament, hB was noted for 
his hospitality-^ The Iidusb had been built and fitted np much 
after the fashion Df an Anglo-Iudian mansion of the better 
class. But on his death it had been left without an occupant, 
and on thB nnival Df Bainaid’s foicB it was found empty anil 
deserted It was a lDDiny and convenient edifice, with good 
approaches both horn thB Cantonment and ihe City; and, apait 
from the excellence of the situation, which strongly recom¬ 
mended it as an advanced post, it affoided good shelter and 
accommodation foi a consideiablB body of tioops 

Between the two extiBme points of thB Kidge wbib other 
impoitant posts, destined to occupy conspicuous 
places in the histoiy of thB coming siegB. Near Th x^'^ taff 
thB point at. which thB nuddlB load Df thB thiBB 
crossed thB Kidge, was the Flagstaff Tower, of which mention 
has befoie been made, for thencB was it that oui people, on the 
fatal 11th of May, huddled tngethei tor tmnsient safety, had 
looked foith despanmgly towards the city, from which the 
signal tor massacic was to comB.f A double stoned, cucular 
building, it had a fine command Df observation, comprehending 
thB oountiy lying between the KidgB and the walls of tliB city, 
and was suffineutly stiong to affoid good shelter to troops. 
Further on tD the light—about midway between 
the Flagstaff and Hin du Kao's housB—was a mined Tha Mob 1 ub 
mosque “ Df the old Pathdu type,” which had also good walls 


* Baird Smith 

f “ The dd man was a well known member of the local society—a kron 
sportsman, a libeial and hospitable gentleman, ot liatik, bluff manners, and 
genial temperament ”—Ban d Smith » Unfinished Mm. 011 . 

t Ante, book iv, chap 111 It is stated that a iart-lnad of dead bodies was 
found in it, suppuseil to be the boilns of officers of the 5fill. 
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□f masonry, and was well suited for an outpost, as it afforded 
loth shelter and accommodation to our men, and still further 
along thB Ridge road, at a distance of soniB two hundred yards 
from our position on thB extreme right, was an ancient Observa¬ 
tory,* of somewhat inegular structure, ill-lighted 
The tD^ ena * ani l ill-ventilated, hut still a serviceable building, 
as it afforded good support to the advanced 
position on DUr right, which was so long to bear thB brunt of 
thB affray. At the&B four points, Sir Henry Barnard, after thB 
battlB of Badli-ki-Sarai, established strong pi cruets, each sup¬ 
ported by guns. 

The country around Dehli, which thB roads and canal-cuttings 
above descnbed intersected aftBr passing thB 
The Suburbs was a V aiiBd mass of ruined and habitable 

houses, walled gardens, green woodlands, cultivated rice fiBlds, 
and unhealthy swamps. Beyond Hindu Rao’s house to thB rear 
was thB beautiful subuib of Sabzmiandi (or the Green Market), 
lying along the Gland Trunk Road—a duster of good houses 
and walled gardens, which afforded shelter to the enemy, and 
were, indeed, thB VBiy kBy of our position. And beyond this 
thB plain was “covered with dense gardens and thick groves, 
houses, and wallBd enclosures bordering upon the great canal.” 
Beyond the Sabznnandi, on this line Df the Grand Trunk Road, 
stretching towai ds thg K&bul GatB of the city, weie thB villages 
of Kishanganj, TrBVelyanganj, Pah An pur, and Tdliwari. TIibsb 
villages weie amongst the worst of the local evils opposed to 
ns, for they werB near enough to the walls of thB city to cover 
thB enemy as they emerged from their stronghold, and afforded 
them a sheltered approach as they advanced towards our 
position Dn the Ridge, whilst they were too far off from our 
posts to admit of our occupying them in foioe f Looking out 
from thB Hidge towaids thB ceiitiB and left of our encampment, 
the space before thB city appeared to he less crowded. There 
wbib a fBW somewhat imposing buildings irregularly scattered 
about this expans b of country, among which that known as 
MetcalfB House was onB of the most conspicuous. It stood on 
thB hanks of thB river, in the midst of an extensive park, and 


* Guilt by tlie R&jpufc Astronnmei, Ruj.ih J.ut Singh, 
f "They were aU strong posilious, mill Kishnnganj pre-ermnentlv an, from 
its massive mnsonry enclosures ami commanding site on the slope of the 
right flank of tlia Gorge ”—Baird Smith . 
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was almost buiiBd in thick foliage. Some substantial out¬ 
buildings in the paik, with a mound of some altitude in their 
rear, seemed tD recommend themselves as serviceable outposts 
for future occupation. Between the MetcalfB House and the 
city Wris an Did summei-palace of thB Dehli Emperors, 1m own 
as thB Kusia Bagh. It was then littlB morB than one of tho 
many memorials Df thB foiniBr grandeur of thB Mughul sove¬ 
reigns with which thB new capital was surrounded, but the 
lofty gateways, thB shaded cloisters and arcades, and thB 
spacious couit-yaids, of which it was composed, showed, even 
in thBir decay, that ithad oncBbeBn a place of no common archi¬ 
tectural bBauty * * * § Mdtb lBinote fiDm the nvei, and almost in a 
hnB with thB Eashmii Gate of the city, was Ludlow Castle—a 
modern mansion of some impoitance, which had been thB home 
of the late Commissioner, Simon Fraser, slaughtered in thB 
Dehli Palace | It was erected on the ciest ot a ndgB sloping 
down towaids the city walls, with thB diy bBd of a diaina^e 
canal at its baSB. And on the lme of the Jamnah, bBtwBBn the 
Kusia B&gh and thB watBr-gatB of the city, was a spacious 
modBm building of thB English official typB, but suiioundedby 
trees and shrubs, looking out from the windows of which it 
almost SBBmBd that the city walls werB overhanging the placB £ 
These wbib thB most noticeable edifices, which attracted the 
attention of our people Dn the RidgB, as posts, which in the 
coming operations might be turned to account, whilst in thB 
intervening spaces it was SBen that theie were gardens and 
grDVBS, sometimes intersected by deep ravines ThBSB fine 
breadths of luxuriant foliage, seen from the higher ground, 
were pleasant to thB eye of the English soldiBr, but it was too 
probable that they would prove to be as favourable to the 
operations of thB eiiBiny as damaging to our own § 


* "Its interior was in tuiuh, but sufficient indications of its design and 
shuoture remained to show it to liaVB been one nf IhB rich examples ot florid 
architecture of the later Mugliuls, of which DbIiIi possesses so many beautiful 
illustrations, and the broad space, Mth its walls, was oveigiown with orange- 
trees, and lunes, and rose-1 auhes, and other Bhnibs, ull growing m the wildest 
luxuriance ”—Ban d Smith, Unpublished Memoir 

f Mi Russell, in Ins “Dairy in India," speaks of Ludlow CnBtlB as a “film 
mansion, with turrets and clock-towel a, something like a Fieiich chateau of 
the last Dintuiy ” 

t Baird Smith. 

§ “They offered lmuunrrablB facilities for occupation by armed men Df any 
degree of discipline, and in truth so incompatible were its features generally 
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And over thaaB tracts of countiy tlie British Commander now 
looked at the great city itself, and sniveyed the 
May12 character of its defences. The circuit of its walls 
TbuCity extended to some seven miles, two of which were 
covered by the side which ran parallel to the nver, and 
weie completely defended by it The lest funned an inegulai 
ftgui e, partly facing obliquely the line of our posilion on tliB 
Kidge, and partly tuinBd towaids thB couniry on thB left 
These landwaid walls, about twenty-four feet in height, con¬ 
sisted Df a sbi'ibs of cuitams of led masomy, tBiminating in 
small bastions, each capable Df holding fiom nine to twelve 


guns Aiound them lan a dry ditch, some twenty-five feet in 
bieadth and somewhat less than twenty feet in depth, thB 
counterscarp being an earthen slopB of veiy easy descent, 
“much water-and-weather worn ” TheiB was something that 
might bB called a glacis, but tD the eye of a skilled engineer it 
was acaicely woithy of tliB name.’* The enhances to the city 
thiough theSB substantial walls of masomy weie numerous. A 
seiiss of so-called gatBS—for thB most pait in thB near neigh¬ 
bourhood oF the seveial bastions weie to he seen 
June at 111 egular mteivals along the walls. TheywBie 


abutments of heavy masomy, hut not without some aichitectuial 


-with the action in mass dF disciplined tioops th^t the many combats Df which 
it was the scbiib wbib latliei tiials nt skill between small bodies or individuals 
than opeiatiDns by moss"— Band Smith “ThB luxuuant foliage, though 
picturesque as a landscape-efFeLt, concealed to a damaging extent the move¬ 
ment of oui enemies, who, creeping out of the Kashmir 01 L&hor Gates, 
would, nndei cover Df bees and nails and houses, rench unpeiceived almrst 
the foot of our position on the Ridge It was thus that our engineers found 
it necessary to lop away blanches unil cut down trees anil bushes, mailing 
thB beauty of thB scbub, buc ndiliug to our security "—MS Memoi andum by 
an Officer of Ai fallen/ 

* Baud Smith. The most 1 scent wnter nn the snh|ect of the material 
aspects of DbIUi, quoting a pioFesaional desciiptiou ot the fortifications, s iys, 
“ The ‘ oiigin.il lound toners formed into angular bastiDiis,’ the 1 ciBiielaieil 
cm tains,’ and the fine glacis eoveiing thiee-tourllis oi moie of the height Df 
the wall, aie the ailditions and lmpiovements ot Eng.'idi eugimeis uf the 
present century ”—Bholandth Qhandi —Travels of a Hindu I rely, however, 
on Baud Smith’s authority muie confidently than on any other [Since this 
was wutten I have read in Major Norman’s “Nnnative” that tlieie was 
before Dehli “an admn able glacis covLimg ths wall fora full thud dF us 
height” As this is a high authority I think it right to quotL Baud Smith’s 
words “The glacis scaicely merits tliB name, as it is but a short slopL*, 
seventy or eighty feBtrn bieadbli, spiiuging fiom the cic&t of the counters am 
and provided with no speLial means ot obstruction ”] 
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pretensions, comprising handsome arched gateways, which wbtb 
surmounted by towers, forming stations or look-Dut posts for 
the city guards. These gates were tBn in number—one was on 
t]iB nvei side Df the city; another led down to the Bridge ol 
Boats fiom the extreme cdiubi of the King’s Palace, and the rest 
were on the landward sides. The gates, known as the Kashmfi 
Gate, the JVlou Gate, and the Kabul Gate, weie those most 
easily assailable from nur position on the Ridge * Indeed, it 
was only on one side of the great wallsd city that the English 
Commander, looking down fiom his newly-eiected camp, could 
hopB to maks an eaily impiession Td mvsst so extensive a 
place with so small a force was an absolute impossibility. It 
was as much as we could do to invest this front—about one- 
seventh of the entire encBintB—leaving all tho lest tD the free 
ingiess and egiBSS of the enemy. 

The Palace, 01 , as it was sometimes called, the Port of Dehli, 
was situated about tliB centie of the riVBr-front 
of the city, one side almost oveihanging the P aace 
waters of the Jamnah. The artist pronounced it to bB a “noble 
mass of building of truly beautiful design, vast magnitude, 
and BxcpnsitB detail,” but totliB eye of th.B scientific soldier it 
appeared to bB capable of only veiy feeble lesistance to the 
appliances of modem warfaie. Its delBncas consisted chiefly of 
high walls and deep ditches, with “most imperfect anangB- 
ments for flanking or even direct fire.” f And on th.B north¬ 
east side, paitly resting on tliB main stieam of the Jamnah, was 
the anciBnt Pathdn Port of Selnngaih, separated fiom the 
Palace by a naiTDw stieam of the nvei, which was crossed by a 
budge of masoniy. It was, for defensive puiposes, an 1 m- 
pDitant out-woik, winch, manned with heavy guns, might 
play along thB nvei-side as far as the Metcalfe House, and 
enfilade the appicaches to the city in that dnection. Such 
weie the principal material objects which pi^sented themselves 
to Barnard and his Staff, wlrnn their telescopes on that June 
morning swept the cDuntiy which lay between tliB RivBr and 
the Ridge And as they estimated the worth of all tliBSe 
sevBial posts foi offensive Dr defensive purposes, they Bn- 
deavoured to calculate also the numeiical stiength of the 


* These gates were known respectively as the Eajglifit and the Calcutta 
Gates. By them the lnutmeeis had entered 9a the lltli of May. 
t Baud Smith 
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enemy within tile walla. But there was little more than dim 
cenjecture tu guide them. It was assumed that the hulk of the 
Miiath and Dehli troaps—fivB legimBnts of Inlantiy, one 
legiment Df Cavalry, and a company of Native Artilleiy—were 
now within the walls of the city. And it was not Ibsb certain 
that the Sappers and Miners fiom Mirath, the head-quaiteis of 
the Aligarh EegimBnt, thB hulk of the regiments from 
Firuzpur, large detachments of hative Infantiy iiDm Mathura, 
and Irregulars from Hansi, Hisar, and Susa, had swollen the 
stream o± msunection within the cncuit of Dehli. To these 
might he added the King’s Guards, and, probably, large numheis 
of Native BDldieis of all branches absBnt fiom fh.Bir legiments 
on furlough, accoiding to custom at that season of thB year 
And these trained soldieis, it was known, had at tliBU command 
immense supplies of DrdnancB, aims, ammunition, and equip¬ 
ments, wanting none of the matenals of warfaie for a much 
laiger force. To the General, who had seived at Sebastopol, 
it appeared that thB strength of Dehli thus gamsDiied had 
bsBn greatly undonated by those who believed that it was to 
be disposed of in a day.* 

And against this grBat walled city thus gamsDned what had 
B.nnaid brought ? Collectively it may he said that he had 
three thousand European soldiers and twenty-two field guns. 
This European force consisted of— 

Her Majesty’s 9th Lancers Two squadions of the Caiabi- 
neers Six companies of Her Majesty’s 60th Rifles Her 
Majesty’s 75th Foot. ThB 1st Bengal (Company’s) Eusiheis 
Six Companies of 2nd Bengal (Company’s) EusiIibis. Sixteen 
Hdisb Artillery guns, manned by Euiopeans Six Hoise Battely 
guns, also Europeans: with the SiegB-tiain, the details of which 
liai e been already given. 

liesides these theie weie two othei bodies of reliable troops, 
ns good as Europeans —the Guikha battalion under Reid, anil 


* I have endeavoured in this description of Dehli to represent meiely the 
appearances of the grant city and the envuons ns they pi evented themselves to 
neral Barnard and lus Staff nt the time of their first encamping on the 
Ridge Other details will, fiom time to time, be given as the nariatne 
proceeds I have consulted a variety of authorities, hut I am principally 
indebted to Colonel Baud Smith’s unfinished Memoir of tliB Siege of Dehli 
A« this was written after he had been enabled to verify by subsequent inspec¬ 
tion his impressions formed duiing the siegB, I confidently accept the 
accuracy ot his descuptiDiis 
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the Paniab Guide Corps under Daly There were also a 
hundred and fifty men of the Did regiment of Sappers and 
Miners, that had mutinied at Mirath, and wliD were still 
believed to he staunch. In Barnard’s camp, also, were a TBgi- 
uiant Inegulai Native Oavaliy (the 9th), and a puition Df 
another (the 4th), but the fidelity of both was doubtful. 

There WBre many then in all paits Df India, especially among 
thB more eagBr-minded civilians, who believed 
that to reach DbIiIi was tD take it. Habituated to June fl - 
success, and ever pi one to despise our enemies, it 
seemed to our people, in this conjuncture, tD bB a 
settled thing that thB force moving on Dahli, by whomsoever 
commanded, should, in the language of the day, “dispose of it,” 
and then piDceeil to finish the mutineers in orhBi parts of thB 
country Even thB cool brain of Lord Canning conceived this 
idea of the facility of thB enterprise. It was thought that the 
Dehh Field Fotcb might inarch into the city, make short work 
of the lBbels, the King and Royal Family included ; and then, 
leaving there a small British garrison, pioceBd to the relief of 
Lakhnao, Kanhpui, or any other beleaguered position in that 
part of Hindustan. And this belief in tliB possible was sd 
CDinmon, that it soon began to take in men’s minds the shape of 
thB actual] and bB f orB the month of June was half spent, it 
was said in all parts of the country that Dehli had been retaken, 
and that the stai of our foitunB was again on the ascendant. 

Whether, as was said at thB time, and is still confidently main¬ 
tained by some, if, aftei thB victory of Badli-ki-Sarai, Baraaid 
had swept on and pursued the enemy into the city, he might have 
driven them out, after great slaughter, with thB loss of all their 
munitions of war, must ever remain a mysteiy It was not 
attempted. But it was no part of the Geneial’s plan to sit down 
before Dehli and to commence the tedious operations of a pro¬ 
tracted siege. It was assuredly not hjs temper to magnify dangers 
and difficulties oi to shrink tioic any enterprise that promised 
even a chance of euccbss. It might he a hazardous undeitaking, 
he lelt, indeed, in bis inmost heart, that it was. But he knew 
that his cDuntiymen expected him to do it. He 
knew that anything likB hesitation at such a JiniB lu 
moment would bring down upon him a stoim of reproach. He 
knew, also, that if he failed in the perilous enteipiisc, he would 
he charged with rashness and incapacity. But this appeared to 
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th .0 fine old soldiei to In a the les^Bi evil of the two. Eight or 
wiong, ha was piepaied to risk it 

With such thoughts heavy within him, Bam aid v as hy no 
means slow to accept the counsel of the young 
Engineer officeis, who urged upnn him thB expedi¬ 
ency of an immediate attack upon the city 
Nothing was plainer, than that dBiay would weaken dui chances 
of success, for nut only was the numerical stiength of the 
enemy incieasmg l«y fresh accessions of mutineer-, making the 
city of the Mughul their central rallying-point, hut theie was 
strong pi chahility that the material defences of thB plaLe would 
be strengthened—especially hy the simple de\ice of bucking 
up the gateways. That this had not been done on the lith, 
the Engineers ascertained , and on that day they weie piepaied 
with the plan of a covj? de-mam, which they laid befoiB thB 
General, uiging him to attempt it on the following morning at 
break of day “ We find,” they said in the MeniDiandum placed 
in Bamaid’s hands, “that the Kabul and Lahoi Grates aiB not 
as yet bucked up—that the budges m fiont of them aiB up tD 
this time perfect—and that troops can appioach fiDm camp 
undBr cover to foui bundled and niuB bundled yaids of thesB 
gates lespectively An Bntiance can also be effected close to 
the Kabul GatB by the channel through which the canal flows 
into the city. We lecommend a simultaneous attempt to blow in 
thaLdhoi Gate hy powder-hags, andsnch one of the two obstacles 
at the othBi point (namely, eithei tliB K&bul Gate oi thB Canal 
grating close by it), as may be piefened Dn leconnaissance by 
the officeis in ehaige d! tliB explosion paity.” . . . “We aio 
impressed with the necessity,” they added, “ of duving tlie 
enemy out of the City and into the Foit by the simultaneous 
advance i f several cDluinns, Df which two shall pass along the 
lamparts light and left, laking possession of eveiy bastion and 
capturing Biy gun, whilst the remaindei, advancing towaids 
the Palace by the pnncipal stieets of the city, will establish 
posts on the maigin of the esplanade, which siuruunds the 
Palace, communicating right and left with thB heads of the 
adjoining columns. To this end we believe it essential that the 
attack should commence at the peep of dawn. We propose to 
effect the explo-ions at half-past thiee am, intimation of 
success to he immediately followed by the ad\ance Df the 
columns detailed for each attack, which will be in leadiness at 
thB points heieafter indicated, half an hour before that timB,” 
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The rBpDit embodying this scheme was signed by four 
subaltern officers—by WilbBifence Grreatbed, by Maun u ell and 
Obesney, of tbe Engineers, and Hoison, of the Intelligence 
Department, at a latBr peiiod known as “Hodson, Df Hodson’s 
Horse.” 411 The soheme was accepted by Barnard, 
and Dideis weiB issued for its execution. Soon Juub la ‘ 
atuer midnight everything was laadi. The trDDps selected for 
this entBipriSB weie duly warned. Each Engineer officer had 
his appointed work They were to assemble, undBr cover of 
the daikness of the night, between dub and two 
o’clock, and tD piDcOBd udisB less]y to thB gates, 
which werB tD have been blown m with powdBr- 
bags. But wliBn the paiadB was held, an important part of the 
destined force was missing. A body Df three hundied men Df 
the 1st EuiDpean Fusiliers was to have been brought up by 
Bugadiei Giavss, but at the appointed hour there was no sign 
of his appearancB, and the column, thus weakened by their 
defection, was not stiong enough to do thB work befoie it. It 
was an intense disappointment to many BagBr spints, who, Dn 
that June morning, beliBved that the stronghold of thB enemy 
was within tliBir giasp. But theie seemed tD be nothing left 
but the postponement of thB Bnterpnse; sd, lsluctantly, orders 
weie given for thB rBtum Df the storming party to their quaiteis 
It is difficult not tD beliBve that BugadiBr GravBS disobeyed 
ord bis. The excuse was that Ilb misundeistood them, and the 
kind heait of Sir HBmy Barnard inclined him to accept the 
BXCUSB f 


* Hudson lnmself line tliUH rcfeired to the mutter in one of the letteis 

E ublished by his bruiln r “ YistBi ilny I w.is arilei cd by the General to assist 
■ientlied, and one oi two moie Eneineria, m tunning a piujBLt of attack, and 
bow wb would do to take Delili. We diew up oui HCheme and gave it to the 
General, who highly approved, and will, I trust, eany it out. but how timeH 
must bB changed wIllu tour subalterns aie called upon to suggest a means of 
rauving bo vitally important an eiiterpuso os this, one on which tliB safety of 
11ib Enipne depends Wilberloioe Gieathed is the next Senior Engineer to 
Laughton, Chesney is Major Df the Engineei Brigade, and Manns ell com¬ 
mands the Sappeis, I was added because the General complimentauly told 
me that he had the utmost value foi my opinion , and though 1 um known tn 
counsel vigomiius meabiues, it is equally w all lmowu I do not urge others to 
do what I would not be the that to do myself.” 

t Giaves waa Biigadier of the day on duly. The oitbus conveyed to lnm 
were verbal orders, and he rode to Burunid’s tent to ask foi a eonmmotion of 
them The story is thus told, and with evBiy appeuiance of authority by, 
Mi, Gavc-Browne: "Bngadiei Graves wna the fleld-utHcer ol the dav. 
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But the project of a surpiise, though thus delays!, was not 
ahanioneil. Wilberfcrce Grieathei WBnt hopBfully 
to wc,1 ' , ki revising his scheme, an! never ceasing to 
urge at Head-QuartBrs the necessity of a night 
attack. The brief delay had at least one advantage. The 
moon was waning, and the covBr of darkness was much 
needed for such an tnterpusB. EvBry day had made Barnaid 
more and more sensible Df thB undeiratBd strength of the great 
City which lay before liim But he still clung to tliB idea of a 
sudden lush, and eitlm a grand success or a onpplmg failure. 

June 13 " pl a(J B is sd strong,” he wi ote to Loi d Oannmg 

on thB 13 tn of June, “ and my means so inadequate, 
that assault or legular appiDachweiB equally difficult—I may 
say impossible , and I have nothing lBft but to placB all on thB 
hazard of a die and attempt a coup-de-wain, which I purpose to 
do. If successful, all will be well. But reverse will bB fatal, 
for I can havB m reserve on which to letirB. But, assuiedly, 
you all gieatly u lder-estnuatBd the difficulties of Dehh They 
have twBnty-fL'Ui-poundeis on eveiy gatB and flank bastion; 

A.bout eleven o’cloik. that night lie received verbal orders that the Europeans 
on piaquet along the heights were to move off without being relieved lor 
special duty; with a vagus hint that a night-assault was in contemplation 
Dn reaching tha Flagstaff parquet we found the Native guaids m the act ut 
ieIibF, and unablB to believe that it was intended to leavB that important 
position, with its two guns, in the dungs of Natives only, lie galloped down 
to tliB Geneial’s tBnt foi fuithei instructions Here he heaid tlut they weie 
on the point of assaulting, and that every Euiupean infantry soldier was 
inquired Now the Bng.xdiBr probably knew muie of the actual strength of 
Dehli than any otliBr soldier m the force,— Iib hod commanded tliB bngade at 
the time Df the outbreak, and when asked his opinion as to thB chance of 
BUccesB, hB repliBd, ‘You may eeitamly take the city by suipnse, hut 
whether you are strong Bnongh to hold it is another matter,’ This made the 
Geueral loiter in his plans Some of thB young officers who wcie to take a 
leading part now oaniB in and found him waveung The Brigadier’s lBinaik 
had so shakBii his puipoaB that, in spite ot entieaty and rammish once, he 
withdrew the ODUseut winch, it tiuth hB told, hB had never veiy lieailily given 
to tli 3 project, and thB assault woe abandoned The Rifles, already undBi the 
walls, and the advancing rolumua weie lecalled into camp” MajDi Reid 
expiBBses his opinion that the Bugadier was “peifectly justified m having 
declined to allow Ins pieqneta to he withdrawn without wufcten orders” (Raid 
lihnself had received written oideis, which hB obeyed), and declares that the 
nnschancB was a fortunate event Major Noiinau Bays that “tlieie are few 
who do not now feel that the uOLiilent which luuduicd this attempt was one 
nt thoBB happy inteipositions m uui behivlt ot which wo hud such numbers to 
be thankful lor,” 
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and then practice is excellent—"beats ours^/iue to one. "We have 
got six heavy guns in position, but do not silBnce theirs, oncl I 
leally see nothing for it but a detBimined rush; and this, 
plBasB God, you will hear of as successful.” 

About this time, Barnard had under consideration thB revised 
scheme of Wilberforce Gi Bathed. for an attack on Dehli, “by 
means of simultaneous explosions of powder-bags at the Kabul 
and I Ahoi Grates, and of a charge against the Kashmir Gate, 
to bB fired at such time as the attention Df the defenileis of that 
enclosure may be engaged by the fiist-mentioned opeiations.” 
Maunsell and Hods on werB tD conduct one explosion paity, and 
Gi eathed and M'Neill the othei. On the sound of thB buglB, 
the appointed stDiming parties were to advance and stieam 
through the openings thus BffeotBd. Every precaution was 
takBn in the event of failuie at any point, and precise instruc¬ 
tions laid down as to the course to be pursued by Bach column 
of attack on thB occuirence of any possible contingency, and 
nothing was wanted to show, not only by written description, 
but also by plans and chaits, what each detail of the force was 
to do after entiance had been effected. 

This pi eject, signed by Wilbeiforce Greathei, was dated 
June 14 On the following day a Council of War 
was held, and the scheme was consideiBd. It was ^ 11 ^ ° B ,) f 4 ‘. vin . 
summoned by General Reed, who on Anson’s death 
had come down from Rawalpindi to assumB as senior officer in 
the Presidency the Provisioned Command in Chief of the At my,* 
and it was held m his tent. Sir Henry Bamaid, Brigadier 
Wilson, Hervey Greathed, and the chief Engineer officers, weie 
piesent. The old adage that a Council of War never fights was 
not falsified m this case It was set forth very strongly that 
the project of the Engineers involved thB employment of nearly 
the whole of the Dehli Field Foice; that there would be no 
leseive to fall back upon in the event of failure; and that, in 
the event of success, the enemy, streaming out Df Dehli, might 


* He had joined thB army about thB tune of its airival at Dehli; but be 
was prostrated by aiukness, unable to mount a horse, and quite incompetent 
to take any active part in thB prosecution of tliB siege. It was not befme the 
11th that lie was Bnabled to ait up and wute a lcttei to Sir John LawrencB. 
But fiom that time Ins health began to lrapiove, and he did good service by 
keeping thB Chief OommiHSionei informed of thB state of affaus at Dohli. 
The letters which the General then wrotB were full of interesting anil 
important details, and are distinguished by much clear good sense. 
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attack our camp, sbizb oui gnus, an3. otherwise inflict giievDus 
injury upon ua The militaiy authonties weie all in favour of 
delay, until such time as a reinforcement of at lBast a thousand 
men might amve. The Civilian who appealed m Council as 
the repi BsentativB of the Government of the North-Western 
Pi Dvmces was opposed to this de'ay. Yery forcibly 
HDrvTybr^thEi Hervey Gi Bathed uiged that “the delay of a 
fDitnight would disappoint expectations, protract 
tliB disDrdBis with which the country is afflicted, mcrBasB the 
disaffection known to exist among the Muhammadan population 
in thB Bombay Pi bsi deucy, and causB listiust Dn the part of 
our Native alliesbut Iib added that he could not take upon 
himself to say that the delay would lBad thB Native States 
actually to throw off their allegiance to the British G-DvBrn- 
ment, or endanger the safety of Kdnhpur and Oudh, and of the 
country to the eastwaid. He assumed that British relations 
with the Native States werB too cIosb to be so easily dissolved, 
and that thB concentration Df English troops at Kankpui would 
insure thB safety of the districts to which allusion had bBBn 
madB. 'WilbBifoice G-reathed, ever leady for an immediate 
attack on thB hlood-staiDBd city, plBadBd that it would be Basy 
to ibvisb thB scheme, so as to leavB a largei rBSeive in camp. 
And, finally, it was agreed to dBfBr the decision to thB following 
clay 

On the 16th of June, therefore, the Council again assembled. 

ThB military leaders had thought dvbt the grave 
June is. questions before them. The feeling at the first 
^avaemhied consultation had been that, on political grounds, 
it would be dBsirable to attack the city immediately 
on the arrival of the fiist reinforcements. But evBn this much 
of foiwardness wanBd Dn the evening of thB 15th, and the 
Commandant of Artillery, who had bBBn movBd by HBrvBy 
Greatlied’s aigumBnts at the fiist Council, had fallen back upon 
his military experience, and had recorded a Memorandum, which 
had in no small measure influenced Barnard.* For the Geneial 


* Bninaid reooideda note on the 15th, in which Iib said, that circumstancee 
were altered “ by the foot that the Ghiet Officer of Artilleiy had. repieBBnted 
that thB means at h s command weie inadequate to silencing thB enemy’s guns 
on the walls, so necessaiy before any appioaoh could bB made,” and that the 
“ Chief Engineer lepieaented that, as he had not the means of undertaking 
any neCBSsaiy aiege operations, the only practicable mode of attack rested on 
a coup-de-main, to effect which, and to occupy so large an area as the city of 
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was a man too littl 0 self-reliant foi his position—ton pi one to 
be swayed hither and thither by the gusts of othBi men’s 
recorded or spoken opinions. When, theiefore, Dn the 1 6th of 
June, the Council ot War again met, and all thB militaiy 
members of Council, Bxcept Wilbeiforce Greathed, wbib opposed 
to immediate up elation 6, his resolution yielded to thB anay of 
authority befoie him, and again he bBgan to intiench himself 
behind militaiy punciples and piecedBnts. 

At that Council, on thB 16th of June, AichdalB Wilson put 
in, as thB expression of his matuied judgment on 
thB subjBct, thB papBr which hB had written on BugadlTwiLu 
the day before, and which was now read aloud 
•‘Taking into cunsidBiatiun the largB extent of the town to be 
attacked,” it said, “ a full milB in breadth, neaily two miles in 
length from the Kashmir to the Dehli Gate, I must own that I 
diBai success, on enteung thB town, almost as much as failure. 
Our small force, two thousand bayonets, will he lost in such an 
extent of town, and the msnrgentB hava shown, by their con¬ 
stant and deteiminBd attacks upon our position, how well they 
can and will fight from behind cover, such as they will have in 
stieet-fighting in the city, when Bveiy man will almost be on a 
par with onr Emopeans With the laige number of hBayy 
oidnanoe they have mounted on the walls (fiDm thirty to forty 
piBces), wb must also expect heavy loss dunng the assault of 
the gat b ways, as tliBir giape-shot will command the gibund 
fiom seven hundred or Bight hundred yaids round the walls. I 
gave my vote for the assault, on the arrival of our fiist rem- 
foicements, solely on the political grounds Bet foith by Mr. 
GreathBd, foeling, at the same time, that, as a militaiy measure, 
it was a most dBspeiate and unsafe one. It has, howevBr, since 
struck me that, even in a political point of vibw, it would be 
wiser to hold our own position and wait for the mnfoi com ants 


Delili, iBquu ei the employment of so much of tlia foioG uniler my command 
us to piavent my leaving a sufficient number to guaid my camp, and enublo 
iub to sustain tho position in thB case of any reverse attending the attempt ” 
But he added that politnal consiileiationa of moment had been so strongly 
uigeilupon lnm, that, although reinfoi cements were shortly expected, and, in 
a military point of view, IhoiB could he no doubt that it would bo expedient 
to wait for them, he must “submit to those intrusted with tliB political 
interests to detoimine whether to wait is less hazardous than to mour the 
risk of failure” Ue halted, indeed, between two opinions; but, he added, 
“ I am roady to organise the attack to-night, if deemed desirable.” 

VOL. II. 2 D 
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from L&hoi, when we could insure success in our attack. So 
long as we hold this position wb keBp the whole Df the insur¬ 
gents in and lound Dehli On taking the city, they will 
natuially form into laige "bodies, and go thiough the country, 
plundeung m eyery dnectiDn These bodies should be imme¬ 
diately followed by movable brigades, and cut up whenevei 
DomB up with. It would bB impossible, with thB small force we 
now have, to leave a sufficient force for the piDtection of Dehli, 
and at the same timB to send out such bugades as will bB 
lBquned. It appears to me a question of timB only. ThB 
countiy all iDUnd, it is true, is in the hands of thB insurgents 
and other plundeieis, and must remain sd until we can clear 
the countiy by our bugadBs. Mr (Jreathed also contemplates 
the probability of thB Native chiefs, who are now favourable to 
us, becoming lukewarm in our csusb, but what have tliBy yet 
done for us? The Gwaliar and Bhaiatpur forces have long agD 
left us to our lesources, and, from what I hear, little is to be 
expected from the Jaipur Contingent, until tliBy aie quite 
satisfied of our complete success dvbt thB insurgents ” 

Geneial Iieed then declared Ins opinion at some length.* He 
said that “ our success on thB 8th had placed us 
QuunoBeBd ^ a favourable position, and one which we CDuld 
hold for any time. It, thBiefore, became a question 
whether it would not be bettei to await thB amval Df the strong 
leinforcements that were on thnir way to join us—the rear 
guard of which must havB leached Indiana, so that by ordmaiy 
marches they ought all be assembled heie in fifteen days—than 
to nsk an attack on the place at once, which would lequiiB 
every available bayonet Df our forcB to effect, leaving no ibbbivb, 
except Cavalry and heavy guns m position, thus risking thB 
safety of our camp, stores, and magazines, which would be 
exposed to thB incursion of many bodies of mutineers which we 
knew were encamped outside the walls of Dehli, and would 
take the opportunity of looting our camp, while our troops weie 
attacking the city There can be nD question,” hB continued, 
“ of the propriety of waiting, in a military point of view. In 
that all agiee. Wb have, then, to lo k upon it in a political 
aspect, and tD inquire whether, in that sense, sd giBat a risk is 


* The subatrinoG of what follows m tlia text was stated molly bBfoi'B tlis 
Council of the 15th Chneral Reed afterwords Embodied it m a letter tD Sir 
John Luwience, and it was read out at the meeting on the following day. 
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to bo run as an nnmBdiatB assault would entail. Theio can ba 
iiq doubt that expedition m terminating this statB Df affairs—■ 
which it is to be hoped that the captuie Df Dehli would accom¬ 
plish—is a gloat considBiation; but the possibility of failure, 
BithBr total oi partial, m that operation should bB averted This 
can only be done by having m hand such a force as will insuie 
success. That force, it is believed, will be assembled heie in 
the CDursB of fifteen days In thB mean time, by holding this 
position, wb keep the chief body of the mutineers concentrated 
m and about Dahli. They know they cannot disloige us, and 
that strong reinforcements aie on tliBir way to join us, while 
they are piBventBd fiom dispersing and maiauding the countiy, 
which would be thB effect Df a successful attack upon Dehli at 
any tiniB. Now wb have not the means of sBndmg oui detach¬ 
ments tu puisue them , then wb should have ample means, and 
movable columns would be oigamsBd without delay to drive 
out the mutinBBrs, and le-establish crdei m the neiglibouiiug 
places which have suffsied. It is not appaient, therefore, that 
thB delay contBmplnted can have an effect, politically, sufficiently 
injurious to warrant tliB ceitamty of great Idss and usk of 
possible failuiB, than which nothing could bB mDie disastrous 
in its consequences. We have suffeicdno dimmuliDn of prestige 
s.ncB wb advanced on Delhi, all Diir objects havB bBon accom¬ 
plished, in spite of great obstacles, by thB well-known redoubt¬ 
able biavBiy of our troops, thB mutineers driven fiom their 
strong positions, and their guns taken. Than sorties in force 
have sincB been rBpulsad with gieat loss to thBm, and in no one 
mstancB have they succeeded in gaming any, even the smallest, 
advantage Then only effective defBncB lies m then walls, 
which, instead of hemg weak and nnable to suppoit the weight 
and resist thB concussion of guns, aie strong (lecontly repaired 
and strengthened by us), capable of sustaining a numerous and 
heavy aitillery, with which all their bastions are mounted. As 
neither our time nor material would admit of a logular siege, 
an assault or stoim can only hB lBsorted to; but the success of 
tins must be ins li} ed. A oontiarj event would endanger the 
Empire. Anolhei reason has been alleged for an immediate 
attack—tbB appioaching lains, but they uib seldom heavy till 
thB Bnsuing mouth, and tliB sickness does not ensue till the 
month after. EvBiy piBcaution must, of course, be taken in 
cutting drains m camp pieviously, tD cany off the water; fui 
the wounded (theie are, I am happy to bay, few sick), there 

2 D 2 
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arB good pucka tm.ilclings, Native hospitals, in the Lines which 
we occupy, sd that no inconvenience nBed he expected as far as 
they arB concerned, nor do I anticipate any for thB Fdi cb TherB 
has been no ‘ Chhota Barsat ’ yet, which geneially piecBdes 
thB regular rains, and is succeeded by sdiub fine weath.Br befoie 
these lBgulaTly set m ThB necessity of having as large a forcB 
as can bB made available is also apparent in the sizb of Dehli, 
thB circumference ot which is six or seven miles. Having 
accomplished alodgment, a stiong foice would bB requued to 
clear the ramparts and occupv thB town, in which they may 
Bxpect to be opposed at eveiy house and wall behind which an 
insurgent can find room, under which it is known thBy can 
defend themselves wnh vigour All things considered,” con¬ 
cluded thB GBneial, “it is my opinion that the militaiy reasons 
for awaiting the arrival of a suffiiisnt force to insure succbsh 
fai outweigh any political inconvenience that might arise, and 
which would all bB remedied by ceitam success m thB Bnd ” 
The result of these decided expressions of opinion on the part 
of thB principal militaiy officers at DbIlLi was that 
Ab tbE^un “ f again the pro]ect of a coup-de mam was abandoned 
In the facB of such opinions, Barnard did not com 
eider that hB would bB justified m mcuinng the serious risks so 
emphatically dwBltupon by Wilson and Beed. The expiession 
of his pBiSDnal views is on lecoid Writing on 
unelB the 18tli tD Sir John Lawrence, he said "I con¬ 
fess that, uigBd on by the political advisBr acting with me, 
I had DDnsentBi to a coup-de-main which would havB entailed 
all the above considerations, accident alone piBventBd it, it 
may ba tbe interposition of Providence. Fidiii what I can hear, 
and fiom the DpiniDn of otheis whom it became my duty to 
consult, I am convinced that success would have been as fatal 
as failuie. A foicB cf two thousand bayonets, spiBad ovei a 
city of the magnitude Df Dehli, would have been lost as a 
militaiy body, and, with thB tieacliBry that surrounds us, what 
would have become of my mateiiel * Be buib that I have beBn 
giudod by military rule, and that it i Bqiured muial courage to 
face thB cry that will lie laisBi against our inactivity befoie 
Dehli, I can but act foi the best, and wait any favourable 
opportunity for sinking thB blow. ThB gi’Bat point raised by 
Mr. Gieathed was the security of the Duab, anil the desnabla- 
ness of sending troops tD Aligarh from Dehli, but were I in thB 
city now 1 could not do this. The Castle and Selimgarh yet 
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lemain before me, and to hold the city and attack these with a 
force TindBi two thousand would piBvent my detaching any 
there. The fact is, Dehli, bustling with lances, and gainsoned 
by mBn who, howBvei contemptible m thB open, have sagacity 
behind stone walls and sduib knowledge of the usb of heavy 
oiinance—for hitheitD they beat us iu the precision of their 
file—is not to bB taken by the foice from Ambalah, with two 
tiuops of six-poundeis, and its presen,t stiength has beBn 
gieatly under-estimated U e have fought onB action at Badli- 
ki-Saiai, where, sd long as their guns remained to them, tliBy 
appeal ad formidable. We have bBen subject to frequent attaoks 
bVBi sincB, each made with some spuit, bnt lepulsed with heavy 
loss, and having now the position taken up fiDm which we 
must eventually lBduce the placB It strikes me the best policy 
is to view it in its best light, it is a difficult task, and not to 
bB accomplished without a sufficient foice Onus m the town, 
ihe game is over if we can hold it, and immediately a foice will 
be available ior any purpose Mr. Colvin requires Delay is 
vexatious, and losing metL daily m these attacks is heart-biaak- 
mg. I am well, but much harassed. I do assuie you, tliB niDie 
I think Df it, the more I rejoice in the hap-hazaii expBiiment 
failing. Itis some comfoit tD sbb that you agree, I hupB othBis 
will now see I had more tD do than to walk into Dehli.”* 

But Wilheifi'ice Gb eatheil still did not despair of turning the 
heaits Df the military chiefs towards his schemes of eneigelic 
action. BeFoie a week had pasHed, lie had submitted to Bamai d 
another memorandum, uiging that since the dale of the last 
Council the mutmBBis had been rBinfurced by the NasiiAMd 
Brigade of two regiments and six guns, and thB Jiilandhai foice 


* To thiHlettei Barnard added a postscript, saying “ Wo gavB thorn a gieat 
heating yestoiduy, with heavy loss TliBy had attempted to lake up a posiLum, 
froLze [ ] and Kislmng.uij, ami Tievslyan-guiij anil Falutupur; with 

two small columns under Majoi Tnmbs, BA, and Major Bcul, Sirindr 
Battalion, wb not only dislodged them, but iIiuvb (hem out of the soial above 
and, in fact, diovo all befoie us on this s ilo of the Foiop It lias had a veiy 
eliilling effect, \se heai, and then spmts aio much disturbed But tlioir fhu 
fioiutlio noitli is as tiue as evei, so hot is it, that, unLil we appioneh ours 
iiBoior, wo Hlnill do no goad, and such is the slato of the soivico, Hint with 
all the bother of getting the siego-tinin, my i nuim.iniliug Artillciy Uffieei enn 
only man an guns, and myEnguiBBi has not a sand-bag. It is u-nlly ton 
distiosHing I UBver oimtuinplateil limiting regulni appioaoliea, but I did 
export my guns to siIeiiob tliuse brunglit against mo But to do Ibis they 
must bo gut n Barer. Delay concen Li ales the insurgents." 
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of tin bq regiments with Due gun; that information had loeon 
leceivad of thB near approach tD join the insurgents of thB 
levolted Bareli foicB, six regiments of Infantry with a ght guns, 
and a regiment of Gavaliy, and that, moiBDver, thBre wbtb 
tidings of the Gwaliar L’ontmgent, of seven regiments of In- 
fantiy, thrBB of Uavaliy, and thrBB batteries of Artillery, with 
a siBgB-train and magazine, having declared for tliB king of 
DbKLi, and that m all human piobability Agra would bB 
besieged by the latttr foice—peihaps, indeed, already was in 
imminent pBnl In such Biicumstances ig had bBcome a mattBT 
of infini te lmpoitaneB that a portion of thB Dehli force should 
bB dBtachBd to thB relief of thB former city. “But this is 
possible,” he added, “ only after Dehli is m our possession, and 
the mutineers’ forcB dispeised. I respectfully submit, there¬ 
fore, that a political necessity for piessmg the attack of Dehli 
at almost any risk has arisen, and upon this ground I venturB 
to submit a pioject of immBdiatB attack concuired in by the 
officers who wbtb commissioned to piBpare thB first project.” 
But Bamaidwas not to be induced to swerve from the lesD- 1 
lution formed by the Council Of War. So, again, the youngel 
and moie Bager spuits of thB British camp werB disappointed; 
and om trDops fell hack upon their Did daily "business Df ie- 
pulsmg the enemy’s sorties. 

TherB was, indeed, whilst this great design Df the coup de- 
mam was undBi consideiatiun at Head-Quaiteis, 
niJ of woik m camp, and no laok of Bxcite- 

ment ThBre were real alarms and false alaims, 
and officeis and men on the Ridge wbib CDmpBlJed to he con¬ 
stantly on the alert. Greatly outmatched as we wei b in Ai- 
tillery, we could make little 01 no impression upon thB "batteries 
of the enemy or the walls of Dehli, and wbib, m tiuth, except 
when Dur Hoise Aitillery guns werB brought into close quar¬ 
ters, only wasting our ammunition The Sipdhis, who knew 
our hahits but too well, wbib wont to come out against ns in 
the midst of the fiercest mid-day hBats In thB olimate they 
had an ally, to which they felt that they could tiust, and many 
of our best and biavest wBre stiuck down, or went about shivei- 
ing with ague or confused by quinine. The days were vBiy hut 
and"the nights weie unwontedly cold, and thBSB sBvere ultei- 
liritions amveiy tiying in thB extiemB tD the European con¬ 
stitution. But nothing could abate the Blastio cheerfulness and 
hopeful spirit of our pBople. Some of our youngBr officeis then 
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ripened into heioism. of thB highest order, and all displayed a 
constant coinage in action, and an Bndimng foititudB in suffei- 
ing, unsurpassed in thB military annals of any country or any 
time. Day "by day sad tidings came m of new mutinies and 
nBW massaciBS, and evBr and anon fiesh iBinfor cements of lehel 
regiments marched into Dehli tD the sound Df hand-instrumBnts 
playing Dur wBll-known English tunes. But thB dominant 
fueling evBr was, as these legiments ainved, that it was better 
for Dur cDuntiymen and Dur country that they should be m the 
doomed city of the Mughul than they should be scatteied about 
the provinces, assailing WBak garrisons 01 dBfenoeless canton¬ 
ments, for, please God, the Dehli Fiald Fdtcb could not only 
hold its own, but, on some not VBry remote day, make short 
wDik of the DbUi lBbels Hdw that was best tD be rlone there 
WBrB Bager discussions m camp, leading to small results and no 
convictions. It must bB admitted that therB wete many who 
shook their heads at thB project of the coup-de-mam, d£ whicli 
Gieathed and Hudson had been the eager authors and the per¬ 
sistent exponents It -was said that, although the Force might 
have made its way into Dehli, only a small pait of it would 
havB ever made its wav out. And yBt as weeks passed and no 
change came over the position of the Army befoie Dehli, men 
bBgan to chafe under the lestraints which had held them baok 
They felt that, in all paits of India, Englishmen were asking 
each othBi wby Dehli was not taken, and it was painful to 
thDSB gallant souls tD think that their countrymen had expeolad 
of them that which they had not done 
Evei activB among the active was Sir Henry Barnard. There 
was not an officer in camp, in thB flower of his youth, who, all 
thiDUgh this fieiy month of June, wmkBd day and night with 
such ceaseless enBigy as the Commander of the Dehli Field 
Force. He was not inuiBd to the climate by long acquaintance 
with it Hb had amvBd in India at that veiy period of life at 
which the constitution can least leconcile itself to such e\tieme 
changes Bub nothing could now mducB him tD spaie himself. 
All day long he was abroad in the gieat glare of the summer 
sun, with the hot wind m his facB . and it was often obseived 
of him that he never slept. Men have ore now been earned 
safely through the most trying conjunctures by thB possession 
of a pDWBr enjoyed by many Df the world’s greatest men—a 
power of sleeping and waking at will. But sleep had forsaken 
Bainaid, and theiefore the climate and the v Dik weie giiBVonsly 
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assailiiig him. Not Dniy was there stiong within him, amidst 
all perplexities, an eager, dominant desire to do his duty to thB 
country, for the sake Df which he would at any moment have 
gone gladly to his death, but a tender concern foi the welfare of 
all who WBrB under his command, which kept him unceasingly 
in a state Df unrest, passing from post to post by day and by 
night, now visiting a batteiy iir diiBcting a charge, and udw 
gliding into an officer's hut, and seeing that h.B was sufficiently 
covered, to lesist the cold night air, as he lav asleep du his bed 
Hb unpiessBd all men with the belief that Iib wnH a good and 
gallant soldier, and the kmdliest-hBaited, truest gentleman who 
ever took a comiade by the hand 

But although h.B hole himself thus bravely before men, tha 
inwaid care was wBaiing out Ins IiIb. Never since War began, 
was General in command Df an Anny sunonnded by so many 
discDUiageniBnts and distresses For in truth time was nib 
possibility cf disguising the fact that instead of besieging 
Dehli, he was hnnsBlf the hesiegBd The inadequacy of his 
means of regulai attack bBcamB Bveiy day mme apparent He 
had planted stiong picquets with guns at some of the puncipal 
outposts of which I have spoken, and the enemy were continually 
streaming out to attack them. At Hindu Rao’s house, at thB 
Flagstaff Tower, and at the Observatorj*, detachments of In- 
fantiy, supported by heavy guns, wbib planted fiom the com¬ 
mencement ot dui operations The M Btcalfe Housb 
'WD' u.ld also hare been gamsoned from the be¬ 
ginning, hut fd its distance fiDiu dui suppoits 
and thB paucity Df troops at our disposal. TIib occupation of 
thesB buildings by the enemy was among thB fust effects of 
their offensive activity. It is beliBVed that tliBrBwas a peculiar 
feeling of animosity against the Faringlns in connexion with 
this edifice. It was said to have beBn elected on land formeily 
the sitB of a Gnjar village; and. that the Grujais had flown 
upon it, eager for its demolition and lesolute tD lecDver their 
anciBnt holdings, on the fiivfc Duthieak of the mutiny.* And 
there is another stoiy still niDie significant TIib building was 
originally the tomb of onB Df the fostei-hrothcis of thB Empeior 
Akbar It had bBcn conveited into a residBncD by an English 
civilian, wh.D was murdeied, and the act of profanation had 
been vainly appealed against to another civilian, who aftBiwards 


* Cave-Brown n’a “Panjfib and Delili in 1857." 
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shared the saniB fate * Whatsoever Bffecf thesB cii cum stances 
may havB had upon the conduct of th.B insurgents, it is CBttaiu 
that thBy gutted the building and did their bBst to destiny lt.'j' 
It was a wiack whBn we returned tD Delili A JunBll 

month had passed, and now thB enemy wbtb in UDE 
force at thB Metcalfe House, whBie they had established a foi- 
midablB hatteiy, which played upon thB left of DUr position on 
the Ridge. On the morning of the 12th, the Sipahi mutineers 
n a.ni r out to attack us both in fiDnt and rear The giound 
between the Flagstaff Tower and the Metcalfe buildings fa- 
vouiBd, by its ravines and shiubbenes, the unseBn approach Df 
thB enBmy, who stole up within a shoit distance of oui picquet 
at the fomiBr post, and bBfoie the English. officei in command J 
□Duldieahse the position Df affaus, had opened firB upon him 
within a lange of soniD fifty X aids Our men leplied promptly 
with the Enfield rifie, but Knox was shot dead by a Wipaln 


* Sir ‘William Slenmnn says “ TIip magnilioent tomb of freestone covoimg 
tbBiemains of a fustei-brothel of Akbur was lom? occupied as a dwelling- 
house by ihB late Mi Blake, of tli b Bengal Civil Seivice, wIid was lately 
baibaiously nmidpierl at Jaipili To make iodiii for his dming-tablcs, lie 
lemoveitliB mailile slab whnh cDVBied tli□ lemains ot the dead fiointliB 
centie of the building against the uigent lemonstiances of Hie people, and 
threw it caielcssly on dub tail b against the wall, wlicie it now lies The 
pBDpls appealed m vain, it is said, to Ml Fraser, the Q-uvernor-Genuml’s 
lepicsentativo, who was soon afterwnids assassinated, and a gnorl many 
attubutc the death of both to this outiage upon tbs dead fostQi-blother of 
Alcbar ” Bhnlanfttli Cliaiidi, in Ins " Ti avuls or a Hindu,” [juntos this passage, 
and adds, “Booms aie let in tliB Metcalfe House fur a lupuc a day lor each 
person.” 

f “They shipped tliB loof of all its massivB and valuable tunbei, earned 
off all ths doors and windows, Dveiytliuig winch they could themselves bung 
iuto use oi convert into money, they demolished the eostly marble statues 
and the mnumbBied small aibcles of veiitf, aud then, with consistent Goth- 
hkB lutlih ssupbs, tore up and piled in the l unlies ot the looms the volumes Df 
that fiu-himed libiaij, believed to be without its eijual in luilia, and then 
sot file tu tho building”— Cave-Browne 

J Captain Knox, ot Her Mnp-sty’s 75th Mr Cavo-Ihowne says that he 
“gi J Bmcdtn imagine tliut the tiipfihis wi*i□ coming to lav down then arms, 
nml refused to kt the men fiiB” Mr Button f Chaplain's Niuralive) says 
that Captain Kno\ “ Duly a moment beloie shot with Ins own hand ono of the 
Biiemy, when bis eyes caught sight of a Sipalu levelling a musket at him 
‘ See,’ said he tn duo of Ins men, ‘ that man pointing at mu, tnliB him down ’ 
The woids had hardly escaped his lips, when the fatal si Lot took effoLt on his 
person Hu was on unB knee when singled out as a niaik by the muhnuBi, 
and I am told, that as soon as he lBcened the shot liu rose regularly to 
‘attention,’ and then full and expued without word di gican.” 
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musketBer, and many of his m.Bn fell wounded besidB him, 
whilst Dtu artilleryman dropped at thBir guns Meanwhile a 
party of mutineeis had rnadB their way to the real of thB 
British camp, and werB pushing Dnwaidwith despBrate audacity 
into thB vary heait of it hefDiB our peoplB wbib aiDUsed. Theie 
was dangei, indeed, on both sides. But the English got to 
their arms in time to lepulsB the attack and to carry victory 
before them The enBmy turned and fled, and aftBr them 
went swift retribution. RiAbs, EusiliBrs, and other infantry 
detachments, aided by Dal)’a gallant Q-uidB Corps, pushed 
aftBr them, and dealing death as th.By went, pursued the 
fugitives through the Metcalfe grounds up to the walls of thB 
city. The lesson was not thrown away upon us. A strong 
picquBt was, fiDm. that time, planted at the Metcalfe House, 
and communications with this advanced post wbib kept Dp Bn 
with thB Flagstaff Tower on the Ridge.* 

On the samB day an attack was made on the right of our 
position, on that famous post of Hindu Rao’s 
p^uat Hdusb, whei b Reid with his regiment Df Grurkhas, 
two companies of the Rifles, Daly’s Guides, two 
guns of Scott’s Battery, and somB heavy artilUiy, was destined 
to bBai Lhs biunt Df thB affiay through weeks and months of 
incessant fighting Exposed tD the firB of thB enemy’s guns 
plantBd on thB Kashmir, Mori, and other bastions, this picquet 
was seldom suffered to enjoy many hours of continuous lBst.f 
On the moining of thB 12th, undBr cover Df the guns, thB muti¬ 
neers camB out in two bodies towards our light flank, the Dne 
moving directly Dn the picquBt at Hindu Rao’s housB, the 
otheis pushing into the gaidens of thB Sabzimandi.J Both 

* “ Thus tin □wing up, aa it were, the left flank of our defences, and render¬ 
ing it nliri nat. impossible ioi the enemy to pass round on that side ’’ — Norman 
j- Major Reid commanded all the posts on tlm right of the Ridge He 
iBSDiibLB thB disposition ot Ins tinops as follows “My own icgiment and one 
company of Rifles occupied tliB Hdusb, and one company ot Rifles tile Obser¬ 
vatory, where a batteiy lor tlnee lieavy guns was constructed on the night of 
the 9th to reply to the Kashmir bastion ThB centie batteiy for thiee 
eighteen-pouiuleis was close to tliB Hunse, and the guns weie all laid for tliB 
Mini bastion The Guides I located m and behind the outhouses” When¬ 
ever thB ahum was sounded, two ihdib companies of the Rifles wbtb sent up 
m support 

% “ ThB first of tliesB attacks was not senous, hut the latter threatened the 
Mound picqnet, aui snppoits ot all aims had tD bB moved up The 1st 
Fusiliers, under Major Jacob, then advanced and diovB the mutineeis out o I 
tliB gardens, killing a considBiable number of them ”— Norman's Nan alias. 
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attacks were lBpulsed, and with, heavy loss tD the Bnemy. But 
it was not without a disaster on our own side , for a detachment 
of NativB In egular Cavalry, Dn whosB loyalty wb had reliBd, 
went over to the enemy. And so sudden was the retrograde 
movement that the greater number Df them escaped from tliB 
file of our guns, which weie turned upon them as soon as their 
trBacheiy was disclosed * Ndi was this the Duly disheartening 
ciicumstance which, about this timB, shDWBd how littlB the 
Native soldieiy generally believed that the Ikhbal of the Com¬ 
pany was Dn thB ascendant, Bven though wb had rBooveied our 
old position befDie Dehli, and had beaten the Bnemy in three 
pitched battles. ThB Dfficeis of thB GDth Sip&hi 
EegimBnt had come into Dehli without their niBn. Muti J 1 1 ^ [l nf bhE 
This ODips was undei thB command of a dis¬ 
tinguished soldier, Colonel Thomas (Seaton, who had madB a 
name foi himself, fifteen yBars before, as one of thB illustrious 
gainson of Jaldlabad He had believed, as other Sipdhi officeis 
had behaved, m his men, but they had broken into iBbellmn at 
Itohtak, and had now gone tD swell the tide of rebellion within 
the walls of Dehli Nu sounei had they aruved than they WBnt 
out against us and weie amongst thB most vehcuiBnt of om 
assailants 

Again and again—day affcBr day—the enemy came out ta 
attack om posts with an umfoimity of failure of 
which it would bB tedious to lBcite the datails. June 13-17 
Un the 13th and 15th, thBy again flung them- 
sbIvbs upon our position at Hindu Bud’s Housb, 
and, as Bver, the Gruildids and the Guides distinguished them- 
selvBs by their unflinching gallantly.^ Oil the afternoon of 
the 17th, wb began to act on thB offensive. The Bnemy WBie 


* Majoi Renl says that, “They went to the fiont just aa if tliBy weie going 
to cliaige, but no soonei lmi they closed tlnm, to my Iiduoi, I saw them mix 
up with thB enBmy and walk off with them Imm e diately I saw tins I ordered 
the guns to open upon them, but tlie wretches were tDD far uit, and I don’t 
think that in Die than half a dozen weie killed ” 
t It is said that some lBgimBnts newly arnvad fiom Dudli took pait in 
these attacks The EiDth was LonspicuDua in the action of the 13tli. Maiui 
Held wntes, that they “mar[.lied up the Grand Tiuuk Eoad m columns of 
stations right m tiont, and led the attack Leaded by the tin dor Babddur of 
ihs regiment, who made lumself very conspicuous, calling out to tha men to 
keep tliell distance, as lie iiiteiidid to wheel to his left They fought most 
despeutcly Tub Suilar Biiliddm was killed by liis ordeilv, Ldll Hiugh. J 
took the nband ot India hem his breast and sent it 10 my wife." 
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strongly posted in the suburbs of Kishanganj and Tievelyan- 
ganj, between our right and the city, and werB electing a 
batteiy Dn rising ground, which would have completely enfi¬ 
laded the Ridge. Sq two columns wbtb sent out to destroy their 
woiks It was a dashing enterprise, and Barnard selected the 
light men foi it. One column was intiusted to Reid, tliB other 
tD Henry Tombs. ThB former moved from Hindu Rao’s House, 
the lattBr from the camp. Both weiB completely successful. 
Aftei a gallant resistance by the SappBrs and MinBis of oui old 
Army, who, after flung their muskets, diew their swords and 
flung themselves despeiately upon us, the batteiy and maga¬ 
zine weie destiDyBd, and the village in which they weie 
planted was burnt. Large numbeis of the enemy wbtb kill Bil 
and wounded, and then rout was complete Our own loss was 
tiifling Tombs, always m the thick Df the affiay, had two 
hoises shot under him, * and was himself slightly wounded, 
Captain Brown of th.B 1st FusiIibis, well-nigh lBoeived his 
death-wound That evening General Bamaid walked into thB 
Aitilleiy mess-tBnt, and with ehaiacteiistic appreciation of gal¬ 
lantry lavished his well-meiitBd pr,use& upon Tombs 

TheiBwas much, in all this, of the tiue typB of English 
soldiership. But it was weaiy and disheartening 
Artillery wDik at the best. If we lost fewBi men than the 

t P h? pn”ny f enemy, they had moiB to Idsb, morB to spaie, and 

thBir gaps could be moie leadily filled. EvBiy 
victoiy cost us deaily And we made no piogiBss towaids thB 
gieat consummation Df the captuiB of Delili. Eveiy day it 
became moie appaientthat we wbib giievously outmatched in 
Aitilleiy * Then guns could take Dur distance, hut ouis could 
not take theirs. TliBy wbib of heaviBi metal and longer leach 
than Dur own, and sometimes worked 'with dcstiuctive pre¬ 
cision. On. one occasion a round shot fiom a twenty-four 


* “Making,” at this eaily stage, writes Maim Noimnn, “fhe hoisBs that 
fiom the cnimiiBiieBinent at the campaign up to that date had been shot 
uudei luin " 

f At fust our offensive Dpciations were principally confined to shelling tha 
city “Wh annoy them excessively with oui shells, sume of wlneh ranch 
almost to tlis Palace ” But afterwaids, peiliaps because it was thought that 
we thus afflicted the townspeople laLhei than tha mutineers, tins onuise was 
abandoned “I told you a little while ago that wc were flung into tlio town, 
liut last night them was an oilier given to fuu oil tha gatewajs only, not into 
tku town ”—Journal of an Artillsiy OJicer. Juna l(i. 
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poundBr was sent clashing into thB portico Df Hindu Kao’s 
House, and with such deadly effect that it killed an Jung g 
English officer* and eight niBn and wounded four 
others, including a second English subaltern. Ws could not 
silence these guns. A twenty-four pounder had been taken 
from the enemy m battlB, but we had no ammunition in stoiB 
for a gun Df such calibre, and were fain to pick up the shot 
which had been filed fiom the city walls Whilst thB ord¬ 
nance stores at Diir command WBre dwindling down tD scaicity- 
point, so vast wbib the supplies in the city, that it littlB mat¬ 
tered to our assailants how many rounds they fired evBiy hour 
of the day ThB gallantly of thB Artillery subaltern, Wil¬ 
loughby, had done but liitle to diminish tho resources of the 
enemy. There were vast supplies of material wealth that could 
not "be blown into the air 

The fire Jrom thB Mdii bastion, especially, played always 
annoyingly and sometimes dBstiuotively on the Ridge. The 
Sip&hi gunneis seemed to takB a delight, which was a mixtuie 
of humour and savagely, in watching the incidents of our 
camp, and sending in then shots just at a cutioal moment to 
disturb our opBiatmns, whether of a militaiy or a social cha- 
laoter. If one detachment weie matching to the lelief of 
auothBi—if a solitaiy officer were proceeding to inspect a bat- 
teiy—if a line of CDDk-boys wbtb toiling on with tliBU’ cauldious 
on thBir hBads foi the sustenance of the Europeans Dn picquet, 
a round shot was sure to come booming towards them, and 
perhaps with fatal precision of aim. In time oui people became 
accustomed tD this exercise, and either avoided the exposui e 
altogether, or kept themselves on the aleit so as tD anticipate 
the arrival of the deadly missilB, and sbcutb safety by tin owing 
themselves upon the ground ThB cook-boys, whose journeys 
—as men must Bat—could not be arrested or postponed, became 
adepts in this work They went adroitly down on thm knees 
and deposited then burdens till the dangei had passed TIib 
water-earners, too, weie gieatly exposed. And it is charac¬ 
teristic of the relations which at that time existed between the 
two races, that although these servile classes did their duty 


* Lieutenant Whaatly Df tho 54th Native Infinity, who was doing duty 
with the Snratfr Battalion Among the Guilrlifis hilled was Tukft B&m, “ dud 
of the best shots in the regiment, who had killed twenty-two tigeis in the 
Ddn.” 
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with, all fidelity - and it would liavB faiBd ill with us indBBd if 
tliBy had failed us in thB hour of nBBi—not only was theiB 
littlB kindliness and syrnp ithy BxteniBi towaids them, but "by 
SDinB at least of the Englishmen in camp, those unarmed, haim- 
less, miseiable seryitois wbtb treated with most unmerited 
seventy There is something giotasquB, but nDt less tBmble 
for its grotesqueness, in thB stoiy that when the cook-boys thus 
deftly saved thBmsBlves from swift death, and secured also 
then piecious buidens, thB Euiopean soldiers would sometimes 
siv, “ It in well for you, my boys, that you have not spilt our 
dinneis.” * 

On the lHtli, two Sipahi regiments that had mutinied at 
Nasnabdi stieaniBd into Dehli, bringing with 
June ib-i b tliBin six guns | This welcome reinfoi cement 
Attaci^on our jaiSBd th b hopes of the mutineers, and they tb« 
solved, on thB following day, to go Dut in force 
against thB besiegers. They had sd often failed to make an 
lmpiession on our front, that this tmiB it was then* game to 
attack our position m the real. So, passing thB Sabzimandi, 
they entered the gardens on oui right, and, disappBaling for a 
while, emerged by the side of the Najafgarh Canal, to the 
dismay of thB camel-dnveis, whosB animals were quietly brows¬ 
ing on the plain. The day was then sd far spent that the 
expectation of an attack, which had been enteitamed in thB 
morning, had passed away fiom oui camp, and we wbib bu^ 
ill-prepared to ibcbivb the enBiny. Our aitillBiy weie the fiist 
in action against tliBin ScDtt, Money, and Tombs biought 
theii guns into play with maivellous lapidity, % but for a 
wIhIb they werB unsupported, and the enemy’s fiiB, artillery 
and musketry, was heavy and well directed The 
ateiiD® Day. nuvtmeBis WBre the fai-famBd guns 

of thB illustrious garrison cf Jalalabad, known in history as 
Abbott’s Batteiy—guns with the muial crown upon them m 


* I am wilting of this now only with refeionce to the practice of the enemy 
m the city. I shall speak more fully lm softer cf ths tisatmsnt of the 
Natives in camp 

f This leiiifiiisemunt LonsistBrl of the 15th and HO th Sipfiln Regiments, thB 
2ua Company 7th Battalion (GolamUz) Aitilleiy, with No. 6 Horse Battsiy 
attaohad, and some men nf the 1st Bombay Light Davaliy. 

J ThB Field Artilleiy employed on this oecaslcn consisted of three guns 
each of fDui different bafcteues, undei Turner, Money, Tciuba, and Scott. The 
battle was fjught by tlum 
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honour of their gieat achievements. The Infantry, too, of the 
Nasirabad Bngade wbtb proving their title to be regai ded as 
the very flower of the lBbel aimy Sd fieice and well dnectBd 
Wrts the fire of a party of mnslieteeis undei oovei, that Tombs, 
sBeing his iqbq diopping at then guns, and unable to leach tliB 
sheltered enemy, doubted for a little spaoB whethei hB could 
maintain himself against them But m this cusis up lode 
Daly wilh a detachment Df his Guides’ Davalrj', and a woid 
from thB heroic aitillBryman sent him fur wait! with a few fol¬ 
lowers against the musketeBis in thB biushwood. TIib diveisiou 
was succBssful ; but thB gallant Uadei of thB Guides letuined 
severely wounded, and for a whilB his sbivicbs wcie lost to the 

]?DrCB.* 

MBanwhilB the Cavalry had been getting tD horse, and Yule’s 
Lancers wbib to be seen spurung into action. But the shades 
of evening weie now falling upon thB battle, and eie long 
it was difficult to distinguish fuends from enemies Yule’s 
saddle was soon empty,j and Hope Grant, who commanded, 
WBll-nigh fell into the hands Df the enemy, for his chaiger 
was shot under him, and it was sole trouble tD i'bs cue him 
in the confusion and daikness of thB moment. The engage¬ 
ment, scatteiBd and discursive as were its incidents, is not 
one easily to be de'CiibBd. A confused nanativB of that 
evening’s fighting must be most descriptive Df the chaos of the 
fight Night fell upon a drawn battle, of which no one oould 
count the issues, and, as our officers met together in thoir mess- 
tents, with not "very cheerful countenances, they saw the camp- 
fiies of thB enemy blazing up in then lear. We had sustained 
some severe losses. That fine field-officer of thB Lanceis, Yule, 
had been killed, Daly, Df the Guides, had been incapacitated 
for activB work, Arthur Becher, Quaitermastor General of tho 
Army, had been wounded, and wb had left many men upon 

* The author of tlie “History of the Singe of Delhi ” thus »1 ascribes this 
inudent ‘ “A portion of tlie Guide Cavalry cudib up ‘Daly, if you do not 
charge,’ sold Tombs to their leader, ‘ my guns are taken ’ Daly spun si into 
the bushes—soarcely a doyen of his men followed him He letuined with a 
bullet m his shouliei, but the mDmBntaiy diveiaion tiavctl tlio guild ” 

f The oontempoiaiy anualists of thB siege do not relate in what niaimei 
Yule met lus death,hut Ins horse galloping udeiluss into camp scorns tu have 
onnveyed thB flist nBws of his fall, and. lus body lying all night on thB field, it 
may bB assumBd that ha was lulled in the confusion which arose when the 
brief twilight had closed upon the scene. It is distinctly stated that our own 
Aitillery filed upon the Lanceis. 
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tills field. The enBmy had increased in numbers, and with 
numbers thBir danng had increased It would have gonB ill 
with us if thB mutineers had succeeded in establishing them¬ 
selves m our real, and thB strength of thB lebel force within 
the walls had enabled them to renew their attacks on dui 
front and on dut flanks They were welcoming fiesh rein- 
foioBmBUts every day, whilst DUr reinforcements, notwithstand¬ 
ing the cBaseless eneigies of the authorities above and below 
Dehli, were neoessanly coming in but slowly. Perhaps at no 
period of the siege wbtb circumstances moie dispiriting to the 
besiegeis. 

There was littlB sound sleep m our camp that night, but 
with the first dawn of the morning, and the fiist breath Df the 
morning air, there came a stein resolution upon Dur people not 
to ceasB from the battle until they had diiVBn the exulting 
enemy fiom our rear. But it was scaicely needed that we 
should brace ourselves up for the encounter. The vehemence 
of thB BnBmy was seldom of long duiatmn. It expended itself 
in fierce spasms, often, peihaps, the growth d± vast draggings 
of bang, and was generally exhausted in the course of a fBw 
hours. On thB morning of the 19th, therefore, DurpBople saw 
hut littlB of thB despBiatB energy of the 18th Soon after dut 
camp turned out therB was another scene of wild oDnfusion 
Nobody seemed tD know what was the actual position of affairs, 
and many woie quite unablB in their bBwildeimBnt to dis¬ 
tinguish between Bnemies and fuends. ThB formBi had nBaily 
all depaitBd, and the few who remained wbib duven out with 
littlB tiDublB. One last spasm Df energy manifested itself in a 
faiBwell discharge of round-shot from a Sipahi gun, but thB 
woist that bBfBll us was an amazing panic among the camp- 
fullowBis beyond the canal, and a considerable expenditure of 
ammunition upon an imagmary fDB 

It always happened that after one of these stDiins of excitB- 
ment there was a season of calm To the irresistible 
Juns 2(1-91 voluptuousness of pBifBct lepose thB Sipahis bvbt 
Alu11 ' surrendered themselves on the day aft bi a graat 
fight The 20thand 21st wbib, theiBforB, days of i est to our Porce. 
The latter was our Sabbath, and early service was performed by 
Mi RottDU in the mess-tBnt of the 2nd PubiIibts, and afterwards 
in other parts of the oamp. ThBrB wbtb many then amongst 
oui people instant in piayBr, for they felt that a grBat crisis 
was approaching They may have laughed to scorn the old 
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prophecy that Dn the CBntenaiy of the great "battle of Plassey, 
which had. laid Bengal at oui feet, and had laid, tou, broad and 
deep th.B foundations of our vast Anglo-Indian Empire, our 
empire would bB finally extinguished The self-ieliancB of the 
Englishman madB light account of such vaticinations, but no 
one doubted that thB superstition was strong m June22 
the minds of the Dehli garrison, and that the 
23rd of JunB would be a great day, foi good di for evil, m the 
History of the War. It was certain, indeed, that then one of 
those convulsive efforts, with which alieady our people were so 
wbII acquainted, would be made Dn a larger scale than ever had 
bBen made bBforB On such a day, warned by the thought of 
the prophecy which designing people had fiBely ciiculated m 
the Lines of all oui iebel rBgiments, it could not be doubted 
that Hindu and Muhammadans would unite with common con¬ 
fidence and common enmity against us, and that an unwonted 
amount of confidence and bang would huil then regiments 
against us with unexampled fury and sell-devotion, m full 
assurance of the re-establishment Df Native iule from one end 
of India to the othei Oui force had been growing weaker and 
weaker every day, whilst the lBbel force had grown stiongBr 
and strongBi It was not, theiefore, a vBiy cheeiful piospect 
which lay before the English when they thought of thB issubs 
of thB morrow. 

Day had soarcely biokBn on the 23rd when oui people learnt 
that then expectations were not unfounded. The 
BnBmy, in giBater force than had evBr menaced us Juna 23 

befoiB, streamed out of the Lahor Grate, and T tfpj^£ iy 
again moved by our right towards the ieai Df thB 
Butish camp But tliBy encountBied an unexpected difficulty, 
which disoDnoBitBd then plans On thB pieviDUS night our 
Sappers had demolished the bridges dvbi the Najafgaih Drain, 
by which the Bnemyhad mtBndBd to cross then guns, and thus 
checked, they were compelled to confine then attacks to thB 
right of our position. The effect of this was, that much of the 
day’s fighting was among the houses of the Sabzimandi, from 
which the enemy pouied m a deadly fiia on our troops. Again 
and again the British Infantiy, with noble courage and resolu¬ 
tion, bearing up against the heats of thB fiercest sun that had 
yet assailed them, drovB the Sip&his from their cover, and fought 
against heavy odds all through that long summer day. \Ve 
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had need Df all oui foies m such a stiugglB, for nBvsr had we 
bBBn hidib outmatched m numbBis, and nevei had thB enemy 
shown a stemei, more enduring CDUiagB FrBsh troops had 
joinBi us m thB morning, hut WBaiy as they wbib after a long 
night’s maich, they wbtb called into sbivicb, and nobly lBsponded 
to the call Y The action Df the 19th had been an Artillery 
action, this Df the 23rd was fought by the Infantry, and it was 
thB fighting that least suits the tastB and tBmpei Df thB English 
soldiBi But the BOth EiAbs went gallantly to thB attack, and 
tliB Gruikhas and GruidBS visd with them in stuidy, unflinching 
couiagB tD thB last At noonday thB battlB was laging furiously 
m the Sabzimandi, and such wbib thB fBaiful odds against us, 
that Eeid, cddI and confidant as he was m thB facB of difficulty 
and danger, fBlt that, if not lBinfoiced, it would strain him tD 
the utmost tD hold his own | But his men fought on, and 
aftei a whilB the lBinfoicBmBnts which hB had sBnt for camB up, 
and then, though thB contBst was still an unaqual one, thB 
chancBS of wai wbib ud longBi despaiatBly against us, and oi^r 
stubborn couiagB piBYailed ag.iinsx the multitudB Df the enBmy, 
As thB sun WBiit down, the vigoui of the enemy dechned also, 
and at sunsBt the mutmBBis had lost hBart, and found that thB 
woik was hopeless BafoiB nightfall thB Sabzimandi was our 
dwu, and the Bnemy had withdiawn thBii guns and rBtired to 
the city. It had been a long weary day of hard fighting beneath 
a dBsti Dying sun, and dui tiDops WBrB so spent and BxhaustBd 
that they BDukl not chaige the label guns, dt follow thB rBtrBat¬ 
ing massBB of thB mutineBis. It was Dne Df thosB YictDiies Df 
which a fBwmoiB iBpBtitions would have turned oui position 
into a giavByaid, dii which thB enBmy might have quiatly 
Bncamped 


* ThesB ieinfoicements consisted, Df a company Df t.liB 73th Foot, four 
companies of the 2nd Bengal FubiIibis, lour Euinpean Hoi sc Aitilleiy guns 
and pait af a Native troop, 'With somB PanjfLbi Infantry and Davaliy—in all 
ahoat S5Q men 

f “The mutineeis, about twelve o’clock, made a most desperate attack on 
the whole of iny position No mBn could have fought bettei They charged 
tlie Rifles, the Guides, and my own men again and again, and at one time I 
thought I must have lost the day The launonadt) fiom the city, and tha 
heavy guns which they had brought out, mged fusL and furious, and com¬ 
pletely enfiladed the whole of my position. Thousands weie hi ought against 
my meie handful of mBn* but I knew the lmpoitauce Df my position, and was 
deteimined to do my utmost tD hold it till lemfoicements airivad ” — lieid's 
Lettsi a and Notes 
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Aftar this theie -was another lull, and. there was again time 
fDi Dnr chiBf people to takB acDount of the ciicum- 
ytancBS of their position and to look thB futurB JunB24 
in thB face The lesnlt Df the fighting on the 
Centenary of PlassBy was somewhat to abate thB 
confidence of the BnBmy. TheiB wbib no signs of the descent 
of that gieat Star Df Fortune which hail riSBn above us for 
a hundiad yeais Little udw was to be gamed by them fiDm 
spiritual manifestations and encouiagements They had only 
to look tD thBir matBiial resources, but thBse wBre steadily 
increasing, as thB stiBam of mutiny continued to swell and 
idII down in full cunent towards the great DcDan Df thB 
impBiial city Naseiab&d and Jalandhai had already dis¬ 
charged their tuibid waters, and now Eohilkhand was about 
to poui m its tributaiies. All this was against us, fDi it 
was thB custom of the enBmy upon eveiy new accession of 
stiBngth to signaliSB the ariival of thB rBinfoicements by 
sending them out to attack us Thus the brunt Df thB fighting 
on the 19th had bBBn boinB by the Nasirabad foicc, and on thB 
23id by the lBgiments fiDm Jalandhar It was fBlt, theieforc, 
that Dn thB anival of thB Eohilkhand Bugade therD would bB 
again a shaip conflict, which, although tliB issue of the day’s 
fighting could not bB doubtful, would tend to thB diminution 
of oui stiBngth, and tD the exhaustion Df dui resources, and 


would place us no neaier tD thB final consummation for which 
oui peoplB so ardently longBd, 

On the Dth.Br hand, however, it was a souice Df congratulation 
that our lemfoicemButs weie also amvmg. Sir 
John LawiencB was doing his work well m thB r2l n/ 0 r^munLa 
Panjab, and sBndmg down both Euiopean and ° ° 

Sikh tioops, and eveiy available gun, to stiBngthBn Barnaid in 
his position before DBhli. The dim en bid ns of the Butish camp 
wbib visibly expanding The newly anivcd tioops were at 
fiist a little dispirited by the thought Df the small piogiess that 
had beBn made by thBir comrades before Dehli, for the bBSiBgeis 
were found tDbe the besieged But they sodu took heart again, 
for the good spirits of the DBhli FiBld Force were contagious, 
and nothing finer had ever been seen than the buoyancy and 
the cheerfulness which they manifested m tliB midst of all 
SDits of trials and pnvations. Many old friends and oomiados 
thBn met together m the mess-tents to talk over old times, and 
many ubw fiienilsliips woie formed by men meeting as strangers, 
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on that ever-mera. 01 able Kidge—friendships dBstinBi to last for 
a lifa Hospitality and good-fellowship abounded sverywheie 
ThBiB was not an officei in camp who did not delight m thB 
opportunity of shaung his last bottle of bBBr with a fiiBud 01 a 
comrade And fiom thB old CumBan Geneial down to the 
youngest subaltBm in camp, all wgib alike chivalious, patient, 
and self-denying, 

TheiB was neTBi any despondency among thBm Vast divBi- 
tr ancies of opinion prevailed m camp with respect tD the great 
° something that waB to be done Some of thB 

senerai^Barnard young bi, more Bager, spmts panted foi a rush upon 

enB Dehli The EngmeBi subalterns—Gieathed and 

his gallant brethren—never ceased to uiga thB expediency of a 
cowp-ds-main, and as the month of JunB woie to a close, Barnard 
again consented to thB entBipriSB—doubtfully aB tD the issue, 
and altogether reluctantly, but with a dominant sbusb that 
theiB was nothing elsB to be done Hb was veiy active at this 
time. No subaltBrn,m the flower of his youth, was more lBgai d- 
Ibss of exposure and fatigue UndBi the Abicb Juub sun, neyBi 
spaung himsBlf, he was continually abroad, and night SBldom 
found his anxious head upon the pillow. Sometimes Iib and his 
son laid themselyBs down togethBi, with revolvers m than 
hands, but still the gBneial notion in camp was that he “ nBvei 
slept,” He was torn to pieces by conflicting counsels But he 
wore outwardly a cheeiful aspect, and evei iBSolutB to do his 
hast, h.B boie up manfully against the tiouhles which sun Bunded 
firm Even the fBBlmg that, do what hB might, his reputation 
would be assailed, did not, tD outward appearanco, very soiBly 
distress him. All uiBn placed m difficult cDUjunctuics must be 
piepaiQd to encountei reproach, and Barnaid well know it But 
aver as timB went on hB won upon the hearts of thB officers 
under his command by his kindliness and generosity. ItwaB 
said that hB kept op Bn tBnt; he had a libBral table, and nBVBi 
had an DfficBi m high command a kBBner sense of individual 
ment or a moie Dpen-heartBi desue tD bestow his personal com- 
mBndatiDns on all who had distinguished themselves hy acts of 
gallantry Sd, before thB month of JunB was at an end, Sir 
HBnry Barnard had securely established himself in the affections 
of thB Dehli EiBli Force. 

But, as weeks passed away, and he saw that he was making 
no impi ession upon Dehli, the inward care that was WBighmg 
upon his very life grew heavier and heavier He wrotB many 
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lettBis at this timB both, to public functiouariBS in India and to 
pnvata fnends m England, m wbich he set fDith vBry clBaily 
bis difficulties and pBiplexities, and suggested that hB had 
beBn, and was likely to bB, misjudged To Sir JunB2 
John LawiencB hB wrDtB, du th3 28tb of June, unB2B 
a lBttBr, in whiDli hB leviBwed the Past, and sBt fDith the 
cucumstances of the PiBsent. “Ydu havB, of couise," he 
said, “been wbII mfoimed Df our proceedings, which, fiDm 
thB commencement, liavB been a sbiibb of difficulties Dveicome 
by the determined couiage and endurance of Dur tioops, but 
not leading us to the dBsned tBimmatiDU When fiist I took 
up this position, my AitillBry wbib to silence the fire of the 
town fiDUi thB Men and Hashnin Grates, at least, and oui 
heavy guns then biouglit into play to open our v\ ay into the 
city So far from this, howBver, we haTB not silenced a 
single gun, and they lBtum us to tins day at lBast four to one 
ThB OhiBf AitillBry Officei admits the distance to be too great, 
but to gBt nBaier we must look tD Dur Engineers, who aie only 
now CDminancmg to collect some few matBiials, such as tiBnchmg 
tools, sand-bags, fcc., Df which they wbib destitute, and evBnnow 
have not enough to aid me m strengthening any outpost In 
the mean timB, my force is bBmg wdiu out by the constant and 
s[inguinaly combats thBy arB exposed to—the attacks which 
1 squire every sduI in my camp to iepel—for it is never certain 
whBie thB enemy mtBnd to stiikB their blow, and it is only by 
vigilanca I can ascertain it, and having donB so, withdraw 
tioops from one place to stiBngthBn the threatened one, and 
thus thB men aie hastened here and tliBiB, and exposed to tha 
sun all day. Td me it is wondBrful how all havB stood it. It 
is hBait-breakmg to engage them m these affaiis, which always 
cost us somB valuable hvBS. The Engineers had aiianged a 
plan of approach Dn the Kashmir side , thB difficulties that meet 
one hBrB arB thB constant interruptions thB DpBiatiDns would 
experiBncB by thB fire fiom thB town, and more sd by thB more 
frequent renewal of thesa dangerous attacks Put a greater ona 
was m stoiB for me when, on inquiring into the means, the 
amount of siegB ammunition was found to bB sd totally inade¬ 
quate, that the Ohief Engineer declared the piojBct must bB 
abandoned Thera lBinams, therefore, but one alternative My 
wholB foroB will be here in a day oi two, when our antiiB project 
will be matured. Disappointing as, I fear, dui piogress has 
been to you, the results of oui exartions havs basn great, an 
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immensely superior foroe lias teen Dn all occasions defeats! with 
great Idss, an! I have iBason to IobIibvb that the spmt of this 
mutinaering multitude—contempt]blB m the Dp Bn, hut as good, 
if not better, than duisbIvbs behind guns—is completely broken, 
and that the gaiuB is in oui hands, for, by confining, Dr iath.Br 
centralising the bviI on Dehli, th.B heart of it will be crushed 
m that spot, and that ‘ delay,’ so fai from being detrimental, 
has been of essential use 1 But for the piestige, I would leave 
DbIiIi to its fate Anaichy and diSDrdBi would sddu destiDy it, 
and thB forcB udw bBforB it—the only one Df EuiDpeans you 
have in India set fieB—would be sufficient to le-establish the 
grBatBr part of the CDuntiy. Td gBt into Dehli will grBatly 
reduce this small force, and I feel much moral coinage m bvbu 
hinting at an object which I havB no intention of caiiymg out 
—at all Bvents, till aftei an attempt had beBn madB Ydu may 
say, why BngagBin thBSB constant combats’ The reason simply 
is that, when attacked, wb must dBfBnd ouisbIvbs, and that to 
secuie our camp, oui hospitals, diu stores, cfcc, every living 
being has to he employed, \ The whole thing is too gigantic for 
the forcB hiDUght against it*, ThB gates of Dehli oncB shut, with 
the whole of youi Native Aiuqy drilled, equipped, and DiganiSBd 
within thB walls, a l’Bgulaily'piepaiBd forcB should have bBBn 
employed, and the place invested. Much as I value thB l educ¬ 
tion of Dehli, and great as I sbb wat thB danger to my own repu¬ 
tation will bB if WB fail, still I Wjjruld latliBr lBtiie from it than 


risk this army' But, by God's bl easing, all may be saved yBt“ 
And in this lettBi, having set foilh thB geneial state of the 
gieat question befDie him, he pioDeeded to speak of some Df its 
pBiSDnal healing “My position,” has said, “is difficult, and 
not the Ibss so foi its undefined lespdnsibilitiBS, which must 
always be the case when a Oommandei-m-Ohief is m thB same 
field But thB valuable assistance which you have given mB, 
in Bngadier-Greneial Chamberlain, will hencBforwaid greatly 
lighten my anxieties.” 

A few days before—on the 24th of JunB—Biigadier Chamber¬ 
lain had aruved m Damp tD take thB post Df 

Amvu.1 of Adjutant-GBneral of the Aimy, His oomiug had 

BrigaiiBr- been anticipated with the liveliest emotions of 

Chamberlain satisfaction. Some said that hB would Iob woith a 

thousand man. Those who had eVBr encouiagBd 
the holdei and thB more hazaidous couise Df action rBjoicBd 
most of all, for they believed that his vdicb would bB lifted up 
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in favour Df some dashing enteipnsB * It was, doubtless, at that 
timB gieat gam to have suoh a man at the elbow Df th.B Com- 
mandei.f A few months bBforB officialism would havB stood 
aghast at such a selection. Neville OhambBilam had little 
departmental BxpeiiBncB But the Depaitments, m that giBat 
ci ibis, werB not m the highest honoui Not that they had 
failed—not that thBy had done any worse 01 any bBttei than 
DBpaitmBnts are wont tD do m gieat conjunctTires, but that 
the Dehli EiBld Foicb did not want DBpaitmBnts, but niBn. 
ThBre was no want of manliness in th.B gBneial Staff, foi aliBady 
within thB spacB of thiee weeks one depaitniBntal chief had 
bBBn killed and another disabled But it was felt that theie 
werB men m the ODuntiy, cast m thB tiUB hBroic mould, with a 
special gBnius foi thB woik m hand Some said, “ Oh, if Hemy 
Lawienoeweie but Ilbib 1 ” othBis spoke of John Nicholson as 
thB man for the cusis, and all rejoiced m the aivBnt of Neville 
Dhambeilain There was anothBi, too, wIiosb namo at that 
timB was m the mouth Df thB geneial camp. It was known 
that Baird Smith had bBBn summoned to diiBct thB engmeBimg 
department, which had bBen lamentably in want of an efficient 
chief, All these things werB ohBBimg to the heart of the 
Crimean General, for he mistiustBd Ins own judgment, and he 
looked BagBily foi counsellors in whom he could con tide. 

Band Smith was at Ituikl, loading an active, busy lifB, 
thinking much Df thB Army before Dehli, but . 
never dreaming of taking part m thB conflict, CokueUkua 
when, in thB last week of JunB, news rBaohed him Simtl1 
that he was wanted theie to takB tliB place of the Chief En- 
ginBBi, who had completely biuken down Having improvised, 
with lrregulai despatch, a body of some six hundred Pioneers, 
and loaded fifty 01 sixty caits with EngniBoi tools and stoics, 


* “Neville Chainbeiluin lias arrived , of this wo aio all glad, ns well as tho 

General Wilby’s bold conceptions mny now lecoivo mom constdnation ”_■ 

Gheaihed’n Lett&s —“ Evaiy thing will bo right, they used to say, when 
Cliambeilam comas, and all took cum ago wlioutlnsy taw Ins stern polo face.” 
—Uistoiy of the Siege of Dehli 

f “You have scut ma a sound, good auxiliary m Brigadier Chamberlain, 
who fully seas and admits tho difficulties I liavo bean placed in IIu is 
favouiabls to the tnal of getting into tho place, mill a reasonable hope of 
success may be ant 01 tamed. I am willing to try, pioviducl I oau sue my way 
to liDnDUifibly feecuie my sick and wounded, and keeping open my supplies.” 
— 1 811 H Barnard to tiu John Lawience, July 1 . MS, Qou'espondenaa 
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he staitBd Dn tlie 29 th Df June, accompanied by Captains 
BobBit&ou and Spnng* Pushing Dn by forced maiches, ha 
was withm sixty miles of Dehli, when, on the morning of the 
2nd of July, aft*Br a wBaiy night-maich, an express reached hun 
with thB stirrmg ubws that an assault Dn DbIiIi had been 
planned foi thB eaily dawn Df thB monow, and that all were 
anxious foi his prBsencB After an 1 ldui di two of slBBp, he 
mounted again, and rode— 01 , as hB said “sciamblBd”—on, 
getting what he Dould to cany lum—now a frBsh hDise, now an 
elephant, and again thB coach-and-foui of thB Rajah of Jhlnd, 
and so, toiling all thiDUgh the day and the night, hB leached 
DbIiIi by thiee o’clock on thB morning of thB 3id Weaiy and 
worn out though hB was, thB piospect of thB coming assault 
braCBd him up fDi thB work iu hand, but he had rnadB thB 
toilsDinB march foi nothing ThB projected attack was in 
abByancB, if it had not wholly collapsed 

It was thB old stDiy that fatal indecision, whioh had bBBn 
the bane of GrBneial Bamaid, as leader of such an 
Postp onement of antarprisB as this, had agam, at the eleventh hour, 
juiyT ovBithiown thB bolder DDunsBls which he had 
he Bn peisuadad to adopt All thB BxpBDted ie- 
inforcements had arnvBd, and hB was stiongBr than hB had aver 
bBBn before | The details of the assault had been arranged, 
thB plans had been prBpaied, thB troops had beBn told off foi 
the attacking columns, though they had not yBt been warned, 
and the piDject was kept a secrBt m Camp—when information 
reached him that thB enemy wei’B contemplating a gland 
attack upon our position by the agency of thB lBbBl rBgunents 
recently arnvBd fiDm Rohilkhand. The tune of Barly morning 
appointed foi the assault—a little bBfoie daybreak—would have 


* Th.B lattei was going to jom Ins lBgiment m the Pan] Sib Dn the morning 
of las nmval at Jhflam lie was killed in an attack Dn the Native tioops tlint 
had broken into mutiny in that place 

■f TUb leinforcements which had joined otn Damp from the Panjdb bstwcBn 
the 2Bth of Juub and 3ul of July weie thB Head-gumtera of Hei MajBsty’s 
8th Foot, released by the defection Df the Jdlamlliar Bugade, the Head¬ 
quarters of Her Majesty's 61st Foot, the 1st Regiment of Panj£b Infantry 
m 0 kas Rifles), a aquadian of Panjdb Dnyalry, with two guns of European 
and two of Native Hoisb AitillBiy , soma EuiDpean Reserve Aitilleiy, and 
aome Sikh guuneis The want of artillerymen tD woik oui guns had hBen 
severely felt, and Sii John Lawience lial done his best to supply them from 
all sources The reinforcements detached above made up, according to 
Norman, oui effective force to six thousand six hundred men of all aims 
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bean picpitious, for the hour bafore lawn was daik and cloudy, 
and DurtioDps could have advanced unsBen to thB City walls. 
But iidw the oppoitumty was lost. The tuna was coining for 
“thB moon and Say to mBBt,” and so all hop b of oui crBBpmg 
up, unsBBn, bBnBath thB shadow of thB iaiknBss, was passing 
away. What Barnard and otliBis called the “ G-amBstei’s 
Thiow,” was not destined to bB thiown by him * 

TIib thieatBned attack on oui position, said to havB bsBn 
fixed foi the morning of the 3id, was not then 
devBlopedmto a fact, but at night the Eolulkhand H Ju1 ^* 
Brigade!—soma foul thousand oi five thousand nBttjE 

Strong, Hdisb, Boot, and Aitilleiy—thB Infantry m the scailBt 
umfoims d! thBir old mastBis—WBnt out, undai cover of the 
darkness, and madB then way towaids Alipui, m leai of Dur 
Oamp, with somB vague intention of outtmg off oui com¬ 
munications by dBstiDjing a post we had established there, 
and of mtBicBpting some convoys on then way to 01 fiDin the 
l-iidge J A force undei MajDi Coke, of the Panjab Iii'Bgulai 
Aimy, who had ainved m Camp on the last day of JunB, was 
sent out to give battle to tliB mutmBBis It was a compact, 
well-appointed column of Cavalry and Infantiy, with some 
Horse Aitillery guns, and the lBader was held in repute fur 


* The causes of tlis abandonment oi thB entoipusB wbib tlms stated by 
Sir H Bamaid “ I had all piepaied foi the pamesfer’a thiow last night, when 
tliu amval Df the mnfoi cements Doke’s gave me all the available means I 
oau expect It was fiustiatcd, fiist, by lieanng that we weie to bo nttaokoil 
m gieat force this moimug at dawn of day, when to a ceitainty eui Damp 
would be dcsLioyed, and, secondly, on amount of serious disaffection iu 
(Dhailes) Nicholson's Regiment, all tlie Hindus of which I have disniraed— 
and hung two of the Native officBis The Oth Inegulais evinced evident sign 
of 1 b/i«7lb,’ and as they numbeiBd some foui bundled and fifty, it became a 
SBiiaus question to leave all tbcsB natives in my Camp, when all iny own 
foi cbb weiB employed bIsbwIibio. UliainbBilain admits that few men weio 
evsi placed in a moio painfully lBSpDusibla position II I lose this small 
foies, it will be felt all ovei thB Panjfib, and yet, if I do not take Debli, the 
result will be equally disastious It will he a good daBd when iIdub I—and I 

will takB caio anil do it, with every ohauee in my favour, in good will.”_ Su 

Sbuiij Bai now d to Sn John Lctwrsnce, July 3, 1857 MS Ooi i e»pond&nae 

t The Ruhilkliaud, or Baisli, Bugadi) mniclml m on the 1st and 2nd of 
July It consisted of tho 18th, 28th, 29th, and GBtli Infantry Regiments; tliB 
8th Iiregular Cavalry, No 15 Horse Battery, and two li-poundei post guns 
fiorn Sh&hjahfinptfr 

t The Bnemy expected to fiud a convoy of wounded men going fiom our 
Camp to AmbdUh, and auotliei with trensuie and ammunition Doming from 
Fiitizptii Bat he foitunately missed both of them 6 
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his achievements in loDrcl.Br waifarB But the rBeult was a 
disappointment ThB giouni was maishy, the piDgrBss was 
slow, and wb wbib tDD lata to do thB wDik, Soon aftBr day- 
bieak Dn thB 4th, our column came in sight of thB Sipahi EBgi- 
mants which wbib then letuimng fiomAlipur, and dut guns 
wbib brought mtD action But CokB had not takBn light 
account of the distance, our light field piBcBS made httle im- 
piBFsion upon thB Bnemy, and Dur Infantry had not ddulb up in 
timB tD takB part in thB engagement ThB Sipahi &Bneial, 
BakhtKhan, was, howBver, m no mood tD come to closer quarters 
with us, sd ha draw Dff his forces and sat his face towaids Db1i.1i, 
leayrng behind him his baggage, consisting mainly Df thB 
night’s pluniai — an ammunition waggon and sdhib camel- 
loads of small-aim caitudges But they earned off all thBir 
guns, and returned tD garrison not much waakei than when 
they staitBd “ The distance we had oduib fiom Camp,” wrote 
GrenBial EBed tD Sir John Lawrence, “and tha deBp statB of thB 
giound, prevented dui guns and cavaliy fium puisuing In 
fact, thB hoiSBs weie knocked up, and thB guns could scarcely 
he moved, while the enemy, being Dn highei giound, managed 
to get away their guns ” * But it we had gained no glory, the 
enemy had added another tD th.Bir long list Df failuies They 
had taken out some thousands of their bBst tiDDps, and had only 
burnt a village, plundBied a small isolated Bntish post, and 
left the plundei behind them Dn the field But, if Dur By bs had 
nothBen opened hefniB tD the dangBi Df somB day having our 
leal ward communications with the Kaindl and the Panjab—all 
the upper cDuntiy from which we cIibw dui supplies and re- 
mfoicemBUts—mtBiiupted hy a s wanning enemy, who might 
attack us at all points at the same time, sd as to prevent us 
from effectively piotecting oui iear, this expedition of thB 
Eolnlkhand force dispBisei all the films that still obscuied dut 
vision And our Engmeer officers, theiefoie, were directed to 
adopt evBiy possible measuiB to lendei the establishment Df thB 


* MS Correspondence —The authoi af the “Histcjiy of the Siege of Dehli,” 
who was obviously with Coke’s force, adds “ Dm men letmned completely 
exhausted by the heat. Indeed, mauy of the Gist sank down beneath trBes, 
and Dm elephants had to be sent fiom Camp to cony them m"—Hodson 
says that “our loss wob about thnty or foity Emopeaua, and thiee of my 
Native officeis teinporauly disabled ” Anotliei wiiter {MS Journal) says 
“ Oul loss was one Inegular, who came fiom the Panjab with Coke, and an 
Aitillery dnvei ” 
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enemy in Dur real a feat of difficult, if not. impossible accom¬ 
plishment , and the chief of these was the destruction of the 
"bridges across the Naj'afgarh Canal, except the one immediately 
in our rear, which we could always command and piotect. 

Very soon Baird Smith and Barnard weie in close con¬ 
sultation The Geneial ibj Diced greatly in the piesonce of his 
new adviser, and gave him his unstinted confidence The 
arrival, indeed, of such a man as the accomplished Engmeei, 
who knew every nook and cibvicb in DBhli, and who, loetoiB ha 
had any expectation of "being peisonally connected with tha 
siege, had devised a plan ot attack, was gieat gain to the 
"besieging force, and Barnaid, whose lgnoiance of Indian 
warfare and mistiust of his own judgment drove him to seek 
advice in all hkeliBst ijuaiters, would gladly havB leant most 
tiustingly on Smith. But it was not decreed that Iib should 
trust m any one much longoi. His hfe was now wearing to a 
close. 

On thB SBODnd day after Band Smith’s amval m Camp, 
cholera fell heavily upon the GrBneial, and smote 
him down with bvbu moie than its wonted sud- oeiiG^ai'iiiiiniuii 
denness. Geneial EBed had seen Barnaul m thB 
early moinmg, and ohseived nothing peculiar about him; 
but by ten o’clock on that Sunday morning a 
whispBr was lunmng through thB Camp that uyB 
the Commander of the Dehli Field FDice was [lying. He had 
been missed iiom his accustomed placo at church-service, 
and, befoie many hours had passed, his broken-hearted son, 
who had ministered to him with all the tenderness of a woman, 
was standing beside his hfebss body. “ TbII them,” said the 
dying Geneial, speaking of his family in England, almost 
with his last breath—“tell them that I diB happy” Next 
day his remains WBie conveyed on a gun-cainago to their 
last resting-place. “The only diffeionce,” wrote the Chaplain 
who peiformed the buual-service, “between the General and 
a private soldiei consisted in the length Df the mournful tiain, 
which followed m solemn silence tho mortal lBinams of tho 
biave wainor.” 

From his death-bed he had sent a message to Baird Smith, 
saying that he tiusted to him to give such an explanation ol 
the circumstances in which he was placed as would save his 
reputation as a soldier And, indeed, the Same goneiosity of 
feeling as he had evinced m all his endeavours to biightBD thtf 
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character of Ins dead friend Anson was new displayed by otheis 
towards him, foi all men spoke and wrote gently and kindly 
Df Bamai d, as of onB against whom nothing was to be said 
except that circumstances weie averse to him “ I found him,” 
wiote Band Smith, “ onB of thB most loveable men I had evei 
met—ligidly conscientious m eveiy duty, a pBifeot gentleman 
in mannei and fBBling, a biave soldiei, but unequal to thB 
piesent cnsisfioman appaient want of confidence in himself 
and an inability to diseliminate between the judgments of 
otheis”—“In him,” wrote Greneial Eeed to Sir John Law- 
lence, “the sbivicb has lost a most BnBigetic and indefatigable 
officer, and I feai his untimely end was m a great measure to be 
attributed to his feai less Bxposuie of himself, not only to the 
fire of the BnBmy, but tD the more deadly lays of the sun ”— 
“Hb was a high-minded, excellent officei,” said Mr. Com¬ 
missioner G-reathBd, “ and on European giDund, m a European 
war, would havB done the State good service, but hB was too 
suddenly thrust into the most difficult active servicB in India 
that could be imagined, and found himself placed m command 
of an Aimy whioh Greneial Ana mi had organised, and obliged 
to cany out operations which he would not himself have under¬ 
taken with the means at his command. With more knowledge 
of the relative ments of his troops and of the enemy, he would, 
I think, have achieved a great success.”—“How he has carried 
on sd long,” wiotB NbviIIb Ohambeilain, “is wondeiful All 
day in the sun, and the most part of the night eithei walking 
up and down the main stieet of thB camp oi visiting the bat- 
tBriBS and posts His constitution was such that he could not 
command slBBp at the moments wliBn he might have rested, and 
exhausted natuie has given way We all deeply lament his 
loss, foi a kinder or moiB noble-minded officer nevei lived.” 

Ineed add nothmg to these tributes fiDm the foremost officeis 
in the Damp. Only three months before Barnard had written 
to Loid Canning, Baying “ Cannot you find some tough job to 
put to me 9 I will serve you faithfully” * The “tough job” 
had been found, and a single month Df it had sufficed to lay him 
in his giave But he had redeemed his promise. He had served 
thB State faithfully Id the last hour of his life 


Ante, vol. 1 , pagB 113 
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An d here fitly closes the second part of this Story of the 
SiBgs of Dehli It is the story Df a succession of piofitless 
episodes—desultoiy in nanation as in fact, thB story of a 
month’s fighting with no lBSults but loss of life, wastB of ma- 
tBiial rBSouices, ancl bittei disappointment m all the dwBlling- 
plaGBS of the English in India, as west aftBi week passed away 
and eveiy flash lepDit of the fall of Dehli was pioved to be a 
mockeiy find a lie. 
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CHAPTER Y. 


Eedm the first hour of his appeaiancB at Dehli, Baiid Smith 
had hagun to examine thoroughly the means and 
Ju 'y lBSDurces at his disposal He had no grsat opinion 
Matemta Tor P DWB1 °f "ths place to Stand a SIBgB, if the 

flsYegis ° r hesiegeis had adequate material for its piosecu- 
tion. But never -was a loBsiBgmg aimy in -woisb 
plight for the conduct of great operations than the Butish 
Auny loefoie Dehli The Chief Engineer found that his siegB 
Didnance consisted Df two 24-poundeis, nine 18-poundeis, six 
8-mch moitais, and two or three 8-inch howitzeis. The enemy 
weiB much strongei in Artilleiy They could biing to any 
point open to attack from twenty-five to thnty guns, and ten 
oi twBlvB moitais—all as well SBivBd as our own ButtheiB 
was something even woisb than this If we had possessadmoie 
guns we could not have used them, foi thBia was a iaploialblB 
want of ammunition Band Smith stood aghast at th.B dis- 
covBiy that the shot m store for th.B heavy guns was scarcely 
equal to the requirements of a day’s siege, and theie was no 
immediate prospect of the receipt of fuither supplies, whilst, 
on the other hand, th.B enBmy wale furnished with the inex¬ 
haustible lBSDurcBS of the great Dehli Magazine It was plain, 
theiBfoie, that in this helpless state it would have been madness 
to commence siege operations, which must have been speedily 
abandoned fiDin the exhaustion of dui maiBiial supplies 

But the question still suggested itself “ Might not the place 
be carried by assault?” It was easier to answei 
this in the affirmative “Ileie," ha argued, “the 
lBlatiVB foices are materially changed in value 
We have a highly disciplined body under a single head, com- 
jpletely m hand, full of pluck, and anxious to attack, and with 
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almost unlimited self-reliance. Tlie enemy is ■without any 
bead, not m hand at all, so fai broken m spmt that he has 
never met us m battle—with any odds in his favoui—without 
bBing beaten It is very tiue that his numbeis much exceed 
ours, and that m a town, in stieet-fightmg, discipline is of less 
value than m thB open battle-field. It is tiue, also, that assaults 
are pioveibially prBcaiious Napoleon said of them, ‘a dog or 
a goose may decide tliBir issubs ’ ThB results of failure would 
be as temblB and depiessmg as those of success would be 
glorious and inspiriting ” 1 All these things he deliberately 
considBiBd, but, weighing the chances Dn BithBr sidB, he came 
to the conclusion that “the probabilities of succbss ware far 
giBatBi than those of failure, and the reasons justifying an 
assault stiongei than thosB which j'ustified inaction” He 
theiefoiB uiged upon the Greneial, m an official letter, the 
advantages of an assault by escalade, the gates which we 
desired Id foice being blown m by powder-bags “And,” he 
wiote, fom months afteiwaids, “looking back now with the 
full advantages of actual expBUBnoB, and with, I believe, very 
littl b disposition to maintain a foiegone conclusion because it 
was foiegone, I think at this moment, if we had assaulted any 
tunB between the 4th and 14th of July, we should have earned 
the place ” f 

When thB Engineers letter reached thoHead-Quaileis of the 
Force, Sii Heniy Barnaul was dead, oi dying { 

ThB command was then assumed by General Heed. aetlGr£Ll 
SincB he had been m the Dehli Camp, with no immediate 
responsibility upon him, his health had improved • and although 
he still appealed to otheis, especially to meii with the inex¬ 
haustible energies of Baird Smith, a feeble invalid, he believed, 


* MS Correspondence of Colonel Baird Smith 
f Ibid 

X I have Iibiq again to nutiee the confusion Df dates, of which I have 
spoken in a former uoto Buml Smith, m a lottoi hofoiQ mo, says, “ My lettei 
lecommondmg the measure ivont in on the Gfcli I doubt if Sir Heniy 
Bainaid gvgi saw it, ns ho died a day ortwniittorwaids.” ButMr Ghaathsd, 
in a lottpi iLitoil July G, sajs Hint tine remains ortho GlBnoial woie buriQi at 
tan o'clock on that day; and Mr. Rottiin (Chaplain's Ntvncthoe), who per- 
foimed the faucial seivico, says most distinctly that Bainaid died at this a 
o'clock on. Sunday ftftornoon, July 5 There is not the least doubt of the 
fact. Baird Smith's lettei, tliorefoiD, was not sent in until afLer Barnard's 
death, unless lie is wiong about tlm date of its despatch 
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iimsslf to be equal to the work, and wi cte that, “ with the aid 
of the Almighty, he trusted to carry it to a successful issue ” 
To this officer Bail’d Smith’s plan cf assault was submitted 
He did not immediately lejBCt it On thB 9th, he wrote to Sn 
John LawiBnce, saying, “We still have the assault m contem¬ 
plation, the details of which are not yet quitB completed by the 
EnginBers’ Department undei Baird Smith.” But the delay, 
whether originating m the Engineeis’ Dspaitment, or m the 
councils of the General, was fatal to the scheme , and, as Band 
Smith aftBrwaids wrotB, “the opportunity passed away, and 
the question of assault or no assault finally 1 saolved itself into 
doing nothing by shBei fcrcB of ciicumstances.” “ WhatBYBr 
is,” he added, “being best, I am content with things as they 
are, and I am very far indeed from attaching the slightest 
blame to those who differed from me on thB question of assault¬ 
ing They, doubtless, examined thB probabilities as conscien¬ 
tiously as I did, but realised them differently, and came to a 
contrary conclusion The difficulties weie gieat enough, and 
the consequences giave enough, to requu’e every man to foim 
and to hold his own opinion, and yet to piomote toleration at 
differences—at any late, that was my view of thB case, light or 
wrong ” And, truly, it was very right Eor there is nothing, 
perhaps, which calls for mole toleration than the solution of 
gieat militaiy questions, when theie are antagonistic airays of 
difficulties to be considBiBd It has been said of othei places 
than Dehli, which havB stood protiactBd siBges, that they 
might have been earned by assault within thB first hour of 
our appBaianoe before them It was said of Bhaiatpui, it 
was said of Sebastopol, but neither CombeiniBie nor Baglan 
thought that it was his duty to usk the chance of a failuie by 
attempting it 

The ciicumstances, the foice of which was said by the Chief 
Engineer to have settled the momentous question 
A juiy 9 ^ of assault or no assault, werB thBse Whilst m 
the English Camp our people werB considering 
the best means of attacking the enemy within the walls of 
Dehli, the enemy werB making renewed attacks on the British 
Camp outside the walls, and every new attack reduced out 
scanty numb bis. On the 9th of July they came out m force 
against us. Intelligence of their design reached Geneial BeBd 
m the morning, and he was m some measuiB prepaiBd for 
them; hut Ilb scarcely expected a dating mioad of rebel 
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Cavaliy into oui Camp * But about ten o’clock,-f thimigk a 
mist Dt heavy ram, our English Dfficeis, on the “ Mound 11 'dis¬ 
cerned their appioach. Hem, on a piece of elevatei ground to 
thB right rBai of dui Camp, was planted a battBry of thiee 
heavy guns, with the usual Infantiy PicijUBt. In addition to 
this a Cavaliy PicqiiBt was thrown out, somewhat m advance 
of the Mound, and this now consisted Df a paity of Caiabineeis, 
two Hdisb Aitilleiy guns of Tombs’s troop, and a detachment 
of the 9th Irregular Cavalry, under a Native officer, which 
occupied the extreme point m advance | Perplexed by the 
appeaianoo of the familiar uniform of the Iiregnlai Cavalry of 
oui own pi cruets, our people at fiist thought that they had 


* £ We had ashaip affau withtlio oncmyyestBid.iy I hadieCBivBdaiepoit 
m tliB morning that they wbib coming' out in foil's on (he right, and Majoi 
Held applied for then usual reinfoiceuiBut at Hmdu Rfio’s house, which was 
a flit, and the lest of tliB tioops hold m readiness to turn out About ten a ji 
a paity of insuigent Sawrtia made a most danng mioad to thB leal of our 
right hy a road leading to the Bland Tiunk ThesB mBn weia diessed 
exactly litB the 9tli Iiiegulais, which led to tlie supposition that p.nfc of that 
legimsnt whnh was onpuquet on that Hank, had mutinied, but it turned 
out that the giealBi poit of them, at least, belonged to the 8th IneguLirs flam 
Baielf About a hundrod men of then people actually swept thiongh the 
right of oui camp, hy the icni, by the budge ail] Dining the bunal-gi ounil.”— 
Genet al Heed to John Laim cues, July 19, 1857. MS 
t It will have been a Ben that, in the piecadmg note, Beneial Reed says 
that tli b enemy appealed about ten o'clock Majui Reid says, “the action 
commenced about soven o’clock ” The laltoi may lefer to the opening of the 
enemy’s guns. Mujoi Tombs says that, to the best Df his lccollBetion, it was 
about thiee p m when he fiist learnt tliattliB tioopeis wbib entsnng our Camp 
Cotempoiaiy accounts often differ gifatly with respect to the timB of day. 

£ “ThB Mound was about halt-way between thB Ridge and tlie Canal 
which piutected tliB Dntisli loai It was on the right real flunk of Damp, 
and oyeilookLd the Sabzimandi Between the Mound and the Canal there 
were several clumps of tiees, and the Daunl-hank being also fnnged with 
them, thB view in that cluection was confused and mtenuptid, and for this 
leason a Cavaliy picquat was thrown out on tlie Canal bonk, somewhat m 
aivauce of the Mound, from which, however, the vidcttBS of the Cavaliy 
pioquet wbib visible. . The gum and the Ciii.iLineLrs wore not stationed 
on the Mound, hut at tlie foot of and on the light flank of it, so that facing to 
tliBii proper front—the Sabzimandi—the Mound was on their loft hand and 
the Canal on tlioir light Tho gioand on tho light of thB piuquet was some¬ 
what elevated, and on this tlio tents of thu noun woic pitched and IliB Cavaliy 
horses picnueted. The guns WBre, as it were, m a hollow, with Llio Mound 
on their loft and tlio elevated giound on t,lio light To their front was a 
Binall breastwork, to which it was oidorid that tlie guns should he run up 
uuil fought behind m case of an attack, and until tliB picquot could be 
reinforced ”—MS Memorandum . 

vol. ii. 2 r 
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1)0011 diiven in by the advance of the enemy, and sd the guns, 
which might have opened upon them, weie pointed harmlessly 
at the troopers* But theie was something much woise than 
this. The mistake of the Butish Aitilleiy was followed by the 
disgrace of the British Cavalry As ttiB Iriegulars of the Bth 
ftom Dehli swept on, the detachment of CarahmeBis, which 
formed a pait of the picquet, turned and fled. Stillman, who 
commanded them, lemamed alone at Its post. The first eiror 
was SDDn discovered Hills, wIid was in charge of the artillery 
—two horse-artillery guns—of tliB picquet, saw presently that 
it was a hostile attack, and Didered out his guns foi action 
But the enemy were upon him, he had not time to open fire. 
In this emeigency the dashing Artilleiy subaltern—a man of 
light weight and short stature, young in yeais, but with tliB 
coolness of a veteran and th.B courage of a giant—set spuis to 
his hoise and rushed into th.B midst of the advancing troopers, 
cutting right and left at them with good effect, until two of 
them charged him at the same time, and by the shock of th .0 
collision, both horse and nder werB thrown violently to the 
giound. Regaining his feet after his assailants had passed on, 
he lecovered his sword in tiinB tD ienew the combat with thiee 
Saw&rs, two mounted and one on foot. The two first he cut 
down,I and then engaged thB third, a young, active swordsman 


* Tha actual assailants -were troop era of tliB Bth. Inegulai Cavalry, who 
had mutinied at Bareli, but it was more thau suspected that the mau of the 
9th were cognisant ofanrl favoured the attack It has been seen (Nofe, ante, 
page 425) that General B.unaid had. been vsiy doubtful of their fidelity 
There had. been many desertions from their lanks, hut no signs of op Bn 
mutiny. It may be stated heie that nftei tins affair of tile 9th of July, the 
regiment was quietly moved out of Gamp, apparently on duty “ On the 
11th of July the Hend-Cluarteis of the Regiment proceeded tD Alipiii, for the 
puiposB Df keeping open tlis communication with the real Lai go detach¬ 
ments WBre sent into the divisions of Bahdranpiir, Sonpat, and Paufpat, On 
tli b 21st of July, m consequence Df a laTge desertion from the Sonpat detach¬ 
ment, it was deemed advisable to maioh the regiment bade towards the 
Panjab ”—Parliaments y Return of Regiments that have mutinied A wing 
of the 9th Irregular had accompanied, the fiiBt siege-train to Dehli (ante, 
page 141), and the other (Head-l^uaiters) wing had joined Din Gamp on the 
2url Df July 

t “The fiist I wounded and dropped him from his hmse, the second 
chuTged me with a lance I put it aside and caught him an awful gosh on 
the head and face I thought I had killed him, appai anily he must have 
clung to his hoise,for he disappeaied. The wounded man then eame up, but 
got his skull split ”— HilU’ Narrative. 
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of good coinage, who came flash to the encounter, whilst Hills, 
scant of bieath and shaken by his fall, had lo&t all his fiist 
strength, but none of his first courage. The heavj cloak, tnu, 
which he woia, as a piDtecrtion against the lain, diagged at his 
throat, and well-nigh choked him The chances were now 
fearfully against him. Twice he filed, but his pistol snapped, 
and then he out at his opponent’s shoulder. The blow did not 
take effect, and the trooper, watching his oppoitunity, clutched 
at the English subaltern’s sword and wrested it from him Hills 
then closed with his enemy, giapplBd him so that he could not 
stnke out with his sabiB, and smotB hun with clenched fist again 
and again on the face, until the Englishman slipped and fell to 
the ground. 

The “Mound” was a favouiite place ot gatheung m Camp, 
It commonly happened that many of ourofficois weie to be seen 
there, watching the piogiess of events below, 01 discussing the 
operations of the siBgB But the heavy ram Df tliB 0 th of July 
had diiven our people to the shelter of their tents. Among 
othBis, Major Tombs was m the AitLlleiy mass-tent—one of the 
cheeriest places in Camp—when a trooper of the 9 th Inegulur 
Cavalry, in a state of high excitement, lode up and asked the 
way to the Greneial’s quaiteis. In reply to a question fioiu 
Tombs, he said that the enemy were showing in front of om 
picquats, but the man’s words seemed but scantly to expiBRH 
all that was in him, so Tombs hunied to his own tent, took his 
sword and revolvei, and oidenng his horse to be brought aftei 
him, walked down to the Mound Picquets. As he appi cached 
the post, he saw the Carabineers drawn up in mounted airay, 
and our guns getting leady foi action. In a minutB there was 
a tiemendous iush of Iiregular Horse, the troopers brandishing 
then swords and vociferating lustily, and then there was to he 
seen the sad spectacle of oui Dragoons broken and flying to the 
lear, whilst one of our guns want ughtabout, some of the 
horses mounted and some riderless, and galloped towards oui 
Camp. Tombs was now in the midst of the enemy, who weie 
striking at him from all sides, but with no effect. A man of 4 
noble piesBnce, tall, stiong, of lobust fiame and handsome 
countenance, daik-haired, dark-bearded, and of swart com¬ 
plexion, he was, in all outwaid semblance, the model of a 
Earinghi wariior, and the heroic aspect tiuly expressed the 
heioio qualities of the man. Thoie was no finBr soldiei in the 
Camp. Threading his way adroitly through the black hoise- 

2 r 2 
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men, he ascended the Mound, anil looking down into tkeliollow, 
-wheie hia two guns hail "been posted, he saw the lemaining una 
oveitumei, the hoises on the giound, stiugglmg m their 
harness or dead, with some slain di wounded gunnels beside 
them. Near the guns he saw the piDstiate body of Hills, 
apparently entangled m his cloak, with a dismounted Saw&i 
standing over him with drawn sWDid, about to administei the 
death-atiDke At this time Tombs was some thirty paces fiDin 
his fuend He could not hope to reach the enemy in timB to 
cut him down with the sabie, ao lesting his levolver on hia left 
aim, he took steady aim at the tiDoper, who was turned full- 
biBastBd towaads him, and shot him thiDUgh the body. The 
blood oozed out thiough the white tunic of the wounded label, 
and, foi a while at least, Hills was saved. 

But tliB dangei was not yBt passed. Tnmbs helped his fallen 
subaltern to use, and together thBy ascended the slope of the 
Mound As they wbib watching thB movements of the enemy, 
they saw a little way beneath them another dismounted Sawai, 
who was walking away with Hills’ lBVolver in his hand. They 
made at once towards him He was a young, strong, active 
tioDpei, who turned and attacked them with his swell, as one 
well skilled in the use of the weapon. His first blow aimed at 
Hills was pained Then hB struck at Tombs, who with like 
addiBss guarded thB cut. But the thud blow, stiuck with 
despamng Bn erg y, as he sprung upon the young ei of his 
opponents, biokB down Hills’ guard, and cIdvb tliB skull to the 
brain In a moment he had turned upon Tombs, who coolly 
pained the blow and diove his SWDid right thiough the 
tiDDpBi’s body.* 


* This nairative differs from sdjub of (hapublished veisions of this incident, 
and, m oub 1 aspect at least, tiom tha account (quoted above) wntten by 
Hills himself, ami punted at the time in the English journals Hills says 
that the Sawii with whnm he and Tombs had the second eiuountei was the 
veiy man who had attacked him in (he fiist instance, and fiDin whom his 
A-iend had saved him “ When a got duwn,” he says, ‘ I saw the veiy man 
Tombs had savad me fioin moving nff with my pistol (he had only been 
w ounderi, and 'hammed dead) I toll Tombs, and wb went at him ” But it 
is thB ossuied belief Df Tombs, who saw the fiist trooper fall, and the blood 
streaming from thB man’s chest ovbi Ins white tunic, that their second 
antagonist was “ anothei dismounted Sawfii.” Catena panbua, there would 
seem to be moie leas on to accept Tombs’s veision than that of his subidtLrn, 
as the oiicumstanccs of the foimer weic more favourable to cnol mid accuiate 
observation, And I wou'il luthei behave this > 6181011 , as the one that best 
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Meanwhile, the Sawais, flushed with then fiist success, weie 
sweeping onwards tliiDUgh Dur picquets, to the main stieetof 
oui Camp. What could account ioi the lout of the Caiabineeis 
—what could explain the flight of the Hoise Aitillery ? * The 
utmost confusion pievaileil. Our people turned out in excited 
haste, not knowing what it all poitended. The road which the 
lebel-tioopeis had taken led to the Aitillery Lines. There was 
a Native tiDop of Hoise Artilleiy there under Majoi Renny, 
and the Sawais called upon them to fiateinise with then paity, 
and to match back with them to Dehli. The loyal Natives 
sternly replied that they obeyed only their own officeis. Near 
them was Heniy Dlpheits’s European tioop, unlinibeied and 
leady for immediate action. The black troop was between 
them and the enemy, but the Native gunnBis called upon the 
white troopeis to file thiDUgh their bodies Tlieie was no need 
foi this. The whole Camp was now astir. Foi a little while 
the Sawais had piofited by the unceitainty and peiplexity in 
oui Camp. But theu tiiumph was soon turned to defeat, and 
they fled back to Dehli, leaving many ot these audacious rebels 
behind them, including the ongmator of the perilous exploit f 


illustiates the splendour of th .0 achievement If the same Sawai weietke 
hero ot both enmbuts, he assuiedly well earned by that moiniug’H fightm* 
tha Balifidui-Shali Uiosa foi peisonal biavcry I should not oimt to add that 
it has been moidi-d that “ Tombs’s account of tliB affair of |Jib 9 th, when the 
enemy’s HorSB rode thiough oni Camp, wns torn up by Colonol Mackenzie. 
He had omitted tu say a word about himself, so Mackenzie gave the Geneiai 
the truB veisinn”— Gu allied’s Lettma Both Tombs anil Hills W biu dc- 
BBivedly lBwniJcd with the Viet irin Cioss 
* It seems to have been a question among eailicr writers whetlici thu 
iiitilleiy oi picquBt duty did run away, hut there can be no rloubt of the 
fact In a leLtcr writteu fiom Camp on the tame day, an nrtilleiy officer, 
desoiibmg what he law, Buys “ A gun of Ihe Hoibb Aitilloiy, that hail been 
on picquet on oui ngliL, had just rutriatcd into Camp, into oui mam sheet, 
cIdbb to my tent,” The statement of Mnjor (Sir Hi my) TombB, as embodied 
in the text, is quite conclusive on the subject With leapcct to the flight of 
the OarabniBcis, Genual Reed writes. 1 In the confusion, I am sonylo saya 
detachment of the Oarabineuis, wl<o were eacniting the guns, gave way, m 
spite of the oncleavouis of thru officeis to stop them ThBse men I propose 
to dismount as u diagiace Id them It would uppem that they are composed 
mostly of reciuits, and, bBing mounted on hall-broken horses, do not know 
how to manage them ”— MS Ootreapondentte 
t 11 ThBy were at first snpposoil to bB thB 9th, hut, being discovered, were 
charged by UrigadiBi Giaut with Ins Lauc-Bis, and Captain Hodson with the 
Guides, who diovo them out of Ollnloum 0 nts. ,, — General Eeed to SvrJalin 
Lawienae. MS Oori eapondenoe. This, liowui er, as regards Hodson’s pait 
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That bo many of them escaped unscathed, returning hy the 
way they had come, is not to be accounted for, except on the 
giound of surprise and confusion. Acts of individual gallantly 
aie recDidBd—none more lustions than those scored np to the 
honour of the biave artillerymen, Kenny and Fagan.* But 
some dark clouds overshadowed the scene. It is 1 elated that 
m the absence of tangible enemies, some of our soldiery, who 
turned out on this occasion, butcheied a number of unoffend¬ 
ing camp-follow bis, seivants, and others, who were huddling 
together, m vague alarm, near the Chnstian churchyard. No 
loyalty, no fidelity, no patient good service, on the part of 
these poor people, BDuld extinguish for a moment the fierce 
hatied which possessed dui white soldieis against all who wore 
the dusky livery of the East. 

This bold in cui si on of the Irregulars into dui Camp did not 
supply all the day’s fighting. All through the 

^Ibzimanii 8 morning a biisk cannonade had been maintained 
by th.B enemy, and answered by our guns on the 
Bight. It was soon appaient, howBvei, that the lebel musket- 
ecis were as active as their gunnels. A body of Sipalus had 
posted themselves in the subuib of the Sabzimandi, wheie, 
boieened and aided by houses and walled gardens, and othei 
cnclosuies, they kept up a galling fire on oui pi cruets This 
could not be enduied, to a column was foimed to attack and 
dislodge them It consisted of the Head-Quaiters and two 
companies of the BDth Eifles, detachments of the 8th and Gist 
Foot, and the 4th Sikh Infantry, with the six guns of Major 
Scott 1 *. battery, whilst Major Keid was mstiucted to co-operate 
with them with such men as could be spaied fiom the Main 
Piccpiet. Commanded by General Chambeilam, our column 
swept thiough the Sabzimandi, and was soon in cIdbb conflict 
with. thB insurgents. Pusted as they were, and often firing 
down upon us horn some elevated structuie, it was not easy to 


in the expulsion of the enemy, is euoneous Horlsnn started in puisuit until 
the Guides, mistook the enemy for our own people, and lode some three 
miles parallel to them, until they suddenly crossed a bridge mid “galloped 
oft to Debit — See Gheathed'a and Hoduun’* Letters 
* Runny is Bald to have shot several of thB leLel troopeia wilh his revolver 
Fagan lushed out of his tent with only n pen m his hand, got togBthel a few 
moil, killed fiftBen of the enemy, nnd rttumed with a suoid and Mliu£ nfie, 
of winch he bad “ east d 51 a Ratdldar of thB In ogulai s — Not mans Nan at,ve 
— Si eathed's Letters —Hwtoi y of the Siege of D lili. 
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dislodge them. The fighting was of the kind most distasteful 
and most destiuctive to oui British soldieiy. But their stubborn 
courage prevailed at last. The work was done thoroughly,* 
but such thoiough work always was done by us, at heavy cost 
to our e-ver-deci easing foice. We tould ill spare at that time a 
single fighting man, but the cotempoiaiy historians 1 elate 
that mole than two bundled of Dur people weie killed or disabled 
on the 9th Df July f Aud so the chances of a successful assault 
upon the city began to dwindle into a certainty of failure ; and 
those who had uiged it with the greatest confidence, now had 
thm misgivings j It is tiue that the carnage among the enemy 
had been far greater than in oui tanks, but they had never 
been numerically stronger than at that time, and tliB heaps of 
dead which they left behind them diminished but little the 
vital resources Df that enoimous garrison 

And, a few days afterwards, this question of assault, as Baud 
Smith wrote, had finally “lesolved itself into 
nothing by sheer foicB of circumstances,” for Julyu° f 
theie was another hard fight, and another long 
list of casualties. On the 14th the enemy again came ont in 
foice to the attai k of onr position on the Bight. It was said 
that they had vowed to carry om hatteiies, and destioy that 
formidable picquet at Hindu Eao*s house, which had sent the 
message of death tD so many of then cDimades. Becher’s spies 
had gained intelligence of the movement, and Beid had been 
warned Df the coming onslaught 1 . He was quite leady for them, 
and said, laughingly, that they had attacked him and been 
beaten nineteen times, aud that he did not expect tD he woisted 
ou the twentieth. The attack commenced about eight o’clock 
m the morning For some tune onr people stood on the defensive, 
keeping the routineers at hay. Both ioices weie under dovbi, 
and little execution was done. But when the sun was going 


* “Eventually everything was effected that was deurpd, our success being 
giBctly auleil by tli o admirable and sLaady pi no tiso of Major SootL’s b&tbuiy 
ui j dur nh&ivy file—eleven men being put ‘hors do combat’ out of its Hnm.ll 
complement ”—Noi mrrn. 

t ThB numbor slated is two hundred and twenty-three, inoludmg one 
ofhcBr hilled und eight wounded. Tho oflieui hilled was On pi am Mount- 
hteven, of tliB titli. There was liPavy carnagB in the enemy’s ranks. 

X Bee letters oC Ilarvoy Gientlieil Writing on the 10th, he says, “It 
may now ho piuiltmt to defoi tho attack fur a short time, for at this moment 
tliey ftha enemy) may be consideicd in the plcntiLuda of than foice,” &a &c, 
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down, Neville Chamberlain saw that the timB had come to 
lBSoit to other measures. Sd despatching a letter to Eeid, 
desiring him to he prepaied to attack the enemy, and act m 
conceit with him, he sent Showeis with another column, con¬ 
sisting of detach'iients of the 1st European, the 75th Queen’s, 
Coke’s Eifles, and Hodson’s Hoise, with six Hoise Aitilleiy 
guns under Turner and Money, to take them in. flank The 
walled gaidBns, and othei places of slieltei, in which the 
mutineeis had posted themselves, weie now to he cleaied, and 
it was a fine thing to sbb our columns sweeping down upon the 
enemy, lieid’s littlB GrUikhas setting up a ringing cheer, and 
every man panting eagerly for the affray Then two of oui 
gieat Panjabi waniois were to Iob seen evei in the thickest of 
the fight. Where danger thieatenei most, Dhamheilain and 
Hodson were sure to be seen. The enemy were duven fiDm 
point to point, in confused flight, clean out of their shelteung 
walls, and the moie impetuous of their assailants pushed dh 
after them along the mam i oad, within the fii e fi Dm the walls 
of Dehli. Them was it that Chambeilain, teaile-sly Bxposmg 
hmiself, according to his wont, well-nigh met his death-wound 
A paity of the enemy, covered by a low wall, had made a stand, 
and weie pounng in a destructive fire upon Dur advancing 
soldiery, which made them foi a moment recoil, when thB 
Adjutant-G-eneial, setting spuis to his hoise, called upon the 
men to follow hnn, and cleaied the enclosuie. He was gallantly 
snppoited, but a musket-ball took effect upon him, and bioke 
his left arm below the shouldei.* Our people weie then so 
near thB city walls that the pursuit became disastrous. For 
the enemy gathered flesh courage, and rallied befoie their 
defences, whilst the hot haste with which we had pushed on 
tD chastise thB mutineeis was throwing confusion into our 
lanks. The management of the pursuing force was not equal 
to the gallantry of the pursuit. At one point we had driven 
the mutinBeis from their guns, but we were not prepared to 
take advantage of their desertion. Hodson’s quick eye marked 


+ It was thought at first to hB a gun-shot wound A contempoiary latter 
says “ Chamberlain was brought m with a solely shattered aim His im¬ 
pression was that he had hem struok by grape, which was hBing slioweiBil on 
them fiom the city walls Hb here his wound and his pain nobly, with a 
high chi eiful coui age, but getting nut of the nairow dooley was ton mush fm 
bun, and as he leant on Lwo dl tinea people he stumbled foiwa« J anil fell, 
almost on the bhattBre limb” 
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the opportunity, anil he was eagei to oharire the battery. But 
the men, upon whom ho callei to aid him, were exhausted, anil 
at the moment there was no response. It is always, m such 
straits, a question of moments Seeing that theie was hesita¬ 
tion, a feip&hi gunner applied the pDit-fiie to a pieoe loaded 
with grape, and befoie the smote had cleaied away the guns 
had been limbered up, and tliB opportunity was lost for ever. 

Again the old stoiy was repeated. We had gainel a profit¬ 
less, perhaps, indeed, a dubious, viotoiy, at a Idss of two hundied 
men killed or disabled.* The finest soldier m the Damp, fore- 
ninst in reputation, fmemost ever in action, and all but fiist in 
official position, had been earned maimed and helpless to his 
tent. It was a sorry day’s woik that sent Neville Chambeilain, 
Adjutant- General of tliB Army, to the Si ok List It was a 
Sony week’s work that had deprived our little force of the 
services of twenty-five officers and four hundred men. It had 
quite settled the question of the assault With these diminished 
numbBis, how could a sufficient foice be left for the protection 
Df our Camp? Even the most eager spurts now felt that it 
must bB a hopeless effoit. “ Theie will be no assault on Dehli 
yet,” wiote Hodson on the lGth, “ DUr rulers 1B 

will now less than ever decide on a bold course, u v ' 
and, tiuth to tell, the numbers of the enemy have so rapidly 
increased, and ouis have been sd littlB replenished m prD- 
pDition, and Dur Ids&bs foi a small army have been so seveie 
that it becomes a question whether now v« b have numbers 
sufficient to nsk an assault. Would to Heaven it had been 
tiled when I fiist pressed it I ” 

On the 17th of July Geneial Reed lesigned the command d! 
the Dehli Field Force. Duung his brief season 
of responsibility his health had broken down 
undei the exertions and anxieties of his position, JenWliBef 
and it was useless any longer to struggle against 
his daily-increasing infirmities. S<P he made over the com¬ 
mand of the Foice to Biigadiei Archdale Wilson, and betook 
himself tD the quietude of the Himalayas f The selection of 


* ThB author of the “ Histnry of the SiOjjo of Delih” Buys ‘‘Seventeen 
men killed, aui sixteen offieeis anil a bundled and seventy-seven men 
wounded ” 

t HodHon says that Wilson succeeded by virtue of seniority. The author 
ot the “History of the SiBgB of Dehli’ s.iys, “Iib was not the semei Qeuoral 
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an officer who had done so well in the actions on the Hind an 
was the source of general satisfaction in the Camp.* Theie 
weie few w]id did not see in the change good promise of in¬ 
creased eneigy and activity in the prosecution of the siege 
But, m truth, we had leached a period of its histoiy at which 
energy and activity could he displayed only in acts ol defensive 
waifaiB. 

It is certain that when Bugadier-Geneial "Wilson took com¬ 
mand of the Dehli Field Force, the oncumstances 
Dngadier which he was called upon to confront were of a 
command most discouraging chaiacter. Two Commanders 
had "been struck down by Death, and a third had 
been driven from Damp by its approaches. The chiefs of the 
Staff—the Adjutant-Geneial and Quar.ermaster-LJeneral—lay 
wounded m their tents Fdi moie than five weeks the Butisk 
tioops beioie Dehli had been standing upon the defensive 
Time after time, assaults upon the City had been projected, and 
had been defeired, and at last the bold expeument had been 
finally abandoned. Dunng those five weeks the enemy had 
attacked us a score of times, and it had long been acknowledged 
that the British weie the Besieged, not the Besiegers. It was 
impossible that all this Bhould not have had its BffBct upon the 
discipline of tliB Dehli Field Foice. It must be an eternal 
honour to that force, that the dBtenoratiug effects of such a 
state of things wrne sd slight, hut, neveitheless, they weie 
cleaily discernible. The strength of tliB lebel gainson had 
been continually increasing, and though their luss was even 
heavier than oui own, onr numbeis weie so inferior, that in 
proportion to them oui sufferings wbib giBater. It was baid to 
say how much longer the endurance of our people would be 
proof against a constant succession of vexations attacks on the 
part of the enemy, and profitless victones on our own. Our 
tiDops had grown weaiy of beating the enemy, withuut appa- 


m Damp ” Tlie sauior officer in Camp, according to substantive rank, was 
CoIoubI Cuugieve, dIH M’s 29th, LJu.uteiiiiaBtei-G-cneral at Hubbub troops 
It, ib Btated that he Bant in a piotBst against ins silpe! session uml retired to 
ft im I ah Geneiul Raul had anticipated tbs difficulty on the sroiL ot lank by 
in akin o' ’Wilson a Bugadiai-Genmal—an appointmLiit afterwards confirmed 
by Government 

* SecGicathBil's Lottcis and thB “ Histoiy of the Siege ofDeLli.’ 
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rently weakening their resources, or diminishing their con¬ 
fidence, or lengthening thB mtpivals between then attacks It 
is not strange, theief 01 e, that in the middle of this month of 
July the British Chief looked the difficulties of our position 
veiy gravely m the face, and that theie were some doubts as to 
whether we could hold orn own much longer with such fearful 
odds against us But no such doubts ought to have been 
entertained for a moment. Oui troops had been much haiassed; 
they weie diminished in numbeis, they had seen a constant 
succession of stubborn encounteis, which had conduced nothing 
tD the final issue, and they weie glowing very weoiy of a state 
of things Df which they could not see the end But, if they had 
lost some of then discipline, they had lost none Df then heait. 
They weie impatient, but not desponding. They weie enpial 
to any demands that could have been made upon them, and 
would have lBSBnted the idea of a retreat. 

But ever since the commencement of the month the thought 
of a letiDgrade movement had been fixing itself 
in the minds even of men who had been at one 
time eager fur the bolder couise, which had been 
descubed as the “ Gamestei’s Thiow.” BefoiB the death of 
General Bamaid, Heivey Gicathcd—though he had thiown m 
the weight of his authonty as Chief Civil Officer at Dehli, into 
the scales on the side Df vigorous action—had begun to discern 
the fact that theie might be some advantages to the country 
geneially m liheiatmg the tioops now pent up hefDie the walls 
of the gieat city, and waBtmg their eneigies in the stiennous 
idleness of a disastions defence.* They weie much needed at 
othei points wheie oui people weie gilt arDund with danger, 
and a great moial effect might he pi educed by a succession of 
victDiies, such as the Dehli Field Foicb, nnd.Br happier cir¬ 
cumstances, might calculate on achieving. The time for 
assaulting had passed Neville Chamberlain and Baird Smith, 
who weie both by official position and native worth the moving 
punciples of the besieging force, had given up all hopB of 
succeeding in such an enterprise. Chamberlain, indeed, had 


* “ ThB rlet ci rnui a turn to tukB Dehli by assault has bern twice on the eve 
of exerutiLin, and I no longci fed confident that it will again bp bd far 
lunturid. And supposing I urn light, iIib question will arise whelhBr we 
should maintain our pusitun, oi raise the singe, and dispose our foices ns may 
best serve the public mteicsls, until a second campaign bB opened”— 
Greathtd to Lawi enae, July 4, MS Coi respond enoe 
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begun to apprehend that, in their existing state of discipline, 
it might he hazaidous in the extreme tD entangle them in the 
streets of Dehli. Theie was nothing left for us, theiefoie, hut 
tD hold on until the ainval of remfoicements, and the question 
had arisen and had been freely discussed at Head-Quarters, 
whether, until we could appear befoie Dehli m gieater strength, 
it would not, both on military and political giounds, be a wibbi 
corn sb to relax our hold, and employ our eagei tioops in othei 
paits of the country When Wilson assumed command, he 
iDiind matt bis m this state He did not onginate the question 
of withdrawal. 

What might have been his lesolution, if left to his dwh 
unaided counsels. History can nevei declare. But 

Bttffd&mith the eager piotests of Band Smith si'du swept 
away any doubts that the Greneial might have 
enteitamei.* As soon as the Chief Engineer learnt that the 
pioposal was likely to be laid befoie hnn, he lesolvei to anti¬ 
cipate the foimal lefeience On the fiist occasion of Wilson 
consulting him piofessionally, he thiewall the earnestness of 
his natuie mto a great lemonstrauce against the project Df 
withdrawal He told the Geneial that to raise the siege would 
he fatal to our national inteiests “It is our duty,” he said, 
“ tD letain the giip which we now have upon Dehli, and to 
hold on likB gum Death until the place is our own” He 
dwelt upon the many cucumstances in dui favoui Our com¬ 
munications with the Panjab were open There was still there 
a CDnsideiahle amount of available stiBngth, which the in¬ 
creasing security of that gieat piovince would BDDn place at the 
disposal of the Dehli leader The anny was in good health, 
and it was well supplied. It was tiue that little had been 


* It was nn the 17th. Df July. thB fiist clay at Wilson’s rorumrind, that Baud 
Smith piessei upon hnn tlie duty of not ulnxing Ins hold on Dr*lili. On tlia 
18th the Bug.idiei-Geiicial wiate tu Su John Lnwieuce uiging him to a and 
nanioiceniLnta immediately ThB lefctei was in FieupIi, and it Buntaiiird 
these wouls 1 Je letiBudmi cette position jusqu’ h la fin Dm ll est de hi 
plus giande imp oi Lance que l’enuemi sou empdcui de quittm Dulili pout la- 
lami 1 b pays Paul iairo Oeci ll est absolumeiit licci saaira qua ]p suis ] eufmce 
dela plus giande foice et au-si vite qu’il est possible J out anils qua ce 
renfurc Bin out ne peut remi' du sulI, bc en conbequpucu ie pne qua vous 
ni’unverrez du Punjab lin Rl gnnmt Anglais complet ut deux de Sikhs ou 
Pan|iibis Si ]o ne su s pas bion vite i ecf oi Be' je seiai foi ce de refcn or £ Kamil 
Las conseqaancus de Be mouvement seiaieut de'sasti uusbb ’ — MS Coi i et 
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done to strengthen the position of our besieging army, or to 
bung our guns to bear with more fatal effect upon the enemy’s 
works But he pledged himself to do what as yet had been 
undone And then he urged the Geneial to consider what 
would be the lesult of the withdrawal of the Foice. “All 
India,” he said, “would at once believe that we letieated 
because we were beaten, and in such circumstances an adveii-e 
impiession of this kind was as disastious as the severest defeat 
we could sustain We must abandon, in such a case, our com¬ 
munications with the Pan]ab, and cease to act as a covering 
foice to that piovince, from which all the leinfoicements we 
could hope for must be drawn, we must again fight our way to 
Dehli against iBinvigDrated enemies, increased in numbeis and 
spirits, and wb must cease to peifoim the incalculably im¬ 
portant function of check-mating the entue btiength of thB 
levolt, by drawing towards Dehli, as a great focus, all the 
mutinous regiments of all arms, and so preventing them fiom 
dispeising themselves over the countiy, and attacking and 
overpowering our defenceless posts” These arguments pre¬ 
vailed. "Wilson listened, and was convinced. He thanked 
Ban d Smith foi his frank statement of his views, said that he 
would hold on, and then called upon him, as Chief Engineer, to 
state what could be done to maintain our position bcfoie Dehli 
with tbe least possible loss, until such time as the Dehli Field 
Force could be sd stiengthened as to 1 end 01 the final assault 
upon Dehli secure in its lesults. Then Baud Smith stated 
what Wilson, as an experienced Artilleiyman, had long felt, 
that our gieat want was a want of fai-leaching guns, that we 
had been always beaten by the heavy mBtal and wide range of 
the enemy’s Artillery; but that as soou as we could bring 
down a siege-tiain of sufficient magnitude and sufficient weight 
to silence the guns on the walls of Dehli, success would be 
certain. To all of this Wilson readily assented. He asked for 
a statement of the strength of ordnance which would be 
required for siege operations, which m due course was given; 
and at the same time the Chief Engineer undertook to have the 
WDik of his own department in a sufficient state of forwardness 
to give every possible advantage to the operations of the 
Artillery. “And from that time forward,” said Baiid Smith, in 
a letter written at a later period, “we weie guided by these 
plans, and prepaied busily for the resumption of active woik 
on the arrival of the siege-train.” 
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The fiist week of "Wilson’s command was enlivened, by two 
moie attempts on the pait of the enemy to Iuve 
attacks 2 dh 11S ^ loin our advanced pDBition, firstly, on the 
imrpiwiauii Eight, and then on the Left. Oui scouts in the 
city had obtained intelligence that the enemy 
pniposei tD pioceed in force to the neighbourhood of Alipur,* 
in our real, to inteiDBpt an expected convoy on its way to Dur 
camp, and when they had thus drawn out a consideiable pait 
uf Dur strength, to make a vehement attack upon our light 
The movement to Alipur was nevei made, but, on 
uyls the 18th of July, the enemy again betook them¬ 
selves to the old work of harassing us from the sheltei of the 
suburbs, so a detachment of Infantry and AitillBiy was sent 
out, under Colonel Jones of the BDth Eifles, with the old lesult 
What had come tD be called “ lat-huntmg” went on foi awhile, 
and a number of British oificeis and men fell beneath the fire of 


the enemy f But there was this tune no attempt of puisuit 
Colonel Joubs, having diiven the mutmeBis from then shelter, 
withdrew his own men cai efully and skilfully, covering then 
retuement with his guns It was the last of our many conflicts 
in the Sabzunandi subuib Oui Engineer officeis were already 
at work clearing away the cover—the garden-walls, the ruined 
houses, and the old seiais, of which the enemy had made such 
good use ficm the commencement of the siege, and weie con¬ 
necting oui advanced posts in that duectiDn with the Mam 
Picquet on the KidgB. 

Peihaps it was in despair of making any impression upon Dur 
Eight, that a few days afteiwaiils, July 2did, the 
Julya3 enemy in considerable fuice sti earned out of the 
Kashmir Qate, and endeavoured to establish themselves at 
Ludlow Castle, whence they opened a fire both on the Metcalfe 
Picquet and the Eidge. A column of British and Sikh Infantry, 
with guns from Turner’s and Money’s troops, was, therefoi e, 
sent out, under Brigadier Showers, to dislodge them. The 
woik was soon accomplished. The enemy weie in letieat to 
the city walls, but again the fatal inclination to pi ess on in 
pursuit was inesistible, and our column was drawn on towaids 


* Reinfoioemants had entai ad Dclih—mutmeeera from Jli&nsf, who, 
nuL'nuling to custom, weie to tiy then luok on first arrival agniu&t tliB 
P.mnglifg 

f Our loss was one officer anil tw?lvo men killu I, and Hubs rfficers (one 
mentally) and sixty-six men wound si. 
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the city walls, and many of our best officBis wbib cnnied 
wounded tD the rear. Colonel Seaton, who had been appointed 
to officiate as Adjutant-General, was shot through th.B body 
Turner and Money of thB Artillery, and otheis wbib wounded 
and Captain Law, who was serving with Coke’s Rifles, was 
killed The loss of the BnBmy was not heavy, and they carried 
off all then guns After this, oideis went foith piohibiting 
the forward movements, which had always beBn attended with 
so much disastei. Dur mam losses had commonly been mcuired 
after we had duven back thB Bnemy towards the walls of theii 
stronghold This system of waifaie had been too long per¬ 
mitted. Had the enemy’s numbers been morB limited, it would 
have been less necessary to lestiam the natural impetuosity of 
oui people to push on and tD punish in piusuit, butscaioely 
any amount of carnage that we could inflict upon the mutineeis 
was any substantive gain tD ouiselves. 

And so the month of July came to an end and left Wilson in 
good spirits; foi Sir John Lawicnco, never slackening in his 
great work, had responded to thB General’s appeal by fiesh 
promises of help, and he had cast away all thought of raising 
the siege. Writing on the 30th of July to Mi. Colvin, who had 
earnestly protested against tliB thought of withdrawing from 
Dehli, hB said. “It is my firm dBtennination to hold my 
piesent position and to lBSist evBiy attack to the last The 
Bnemy aiB veiy numoi ous, and may possibly break thiough 
our mtienchinBnts and overwhelm us. But this force will die 
at its post. Luckily, the BnBmy have no head and no niBthod, 
and wb hear dissensions arB biealrmg out among them. Re¬ 
inforcements aie coming up undei Nicholson. If we can hold 
On till they aruve, wb shall bB seciue I am making Bvery 
possible arrangement to secuie thB safe defence of oui position ” 

And heiB I may fitly pausB in this recital of military events 
—of engagement after engagement with the 
enemy, following each other in quick succession, 
all of the same type and all leading to thB same 
results. The true stoiy of the siegB of Dehli is not to bB found 


* Mi Ciwe-Bi dwiig sajs that Bngurhei Show Bra was wound eel, and com¬ 
pelled tD give over the comm and tD Colonel Jones Hu nnme is not in ths 
list given by Noiman, and, therefore, it would seem tl at it was not uflmally 
returned ThB wound must have been a very slight one, if any, for Showers 
was in action again on the 12tli of August. 
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m tliB baie recori of these exploits. Many as wei a those 
gallant soldiers, whose activB beioi&m it has been my pnvi- 
lBge to illustrate m thesB pages, therB were many moie 
in the Butifeh Damp whose names have been unwiittBn, but 
whose gallantly, in doing and. in suffeung, was not less con 
spicuDus. It was the foitune of soniB to be continually called 
to the fiont, to be specially thanked by commanding officers 
and named in official despatches, whilst otheis, day after day, 
week alLer week, month alter month, laboured on, exposed to 
tliB liiB of the enemy and to all the bviI influences of camp-life 
in the woist season of thB year, without piaisB, without en- 
couiagement, almost without nuticB A signal instance of 
this piesents itself m tliB circumstances of the two branches of 
the AitillBry The Light Bat tones were always to the fiont, 
and the names of tjcott. Turner, Money, Tombs, and others of 
thB Hoise Aitilleiy or Horse Batteries have lBpeatedly claimed 
admiring recognition, but of the Heavy Battenes, which, in 
their own way, weie equally well SBived, scant mention has 
yet been made m this nanative of the siBge * The time foi 
bleaching opBiations had not yet come, and it was a dull and 
weaiy SBasDn foi the Siege Aitilleiy thus expending themselves 
in defensive etfoits, outmatched in numbBis, outmatched in 


* The puneipal officBia with tliB aiBge batteues were Colonel Garb eft, 
Miijoi James Bund, Majoi Muirtiy Mackenzie, and Major Kaj e ThB last- 
named had come down tD Dehli with the fiist sie^e-tiain Major Bund 
joined soon attei wolds, and took a leading pait in thB siegB operations up to 
the hour Df final success, Colonel Gaibett, who ainved at a latei period, 
was appointed Bngaliei of Artilleiy, on Wilson’s nomination to the chief 
command, but Iib was wounded on Ins way fiom one battery to anotliei, and 
though thB wound was littl 0 moie than a graze, of which Iib took no notice 
at fiist, it became aft bi wards a most virulent sole % which compelled him to 
take to his bed. and subsequently to leave the camp He ultimately died of 
fever Major Mackenzie was shuck by the splintei of a sliell on the 3Dth of 
Juub, and though in this cbsb, also, thB wound did not appeal to bB a severe 
one, he whs dm an also to Simlah, wheie he died [Mackenzie and Kayo 
hiul sLived togethei with thB Native troop of Hoi^e Aitilleiy which utteudcil 
the Hindu Kush, and was engaged m the battle Df Ramidn] Miijoi Gaiskill, 
who joinsd at a lather period of the siegB, succeeded Gnlonel Garbett m 
command of the Aralleiy Among the voungei ofiiccis distinguished diumg 
the siege weie Captain J'ohnsoii, Assistant Adjutant-GeneiaL of Aitillery, 
who cams down with Wilson Iidiu Mfratli, and ns chief staff-nftioBi did ex¬ 
cellent service, and Lmutanant Light, an active and eueigetio nfficer, always 
eagei to go to the fiont, who was mcnpacitated by sickness abont the middle 
ot July, and unable tD returo to his duties Gnffith, Omnimssmy of Oidnance, 
was diiVBn from camp by choleia, and was succeeded by Claptuiu Young 
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weight Df metal, outmatched. in profuseness Df ammunition. 
Theie was a seal city of officeis for duty in the battBiies, 
there was a scarcity Df gunnels. Both had to be improvised 
and supplemented as best we Gould, sc that men found them- 
sbIvbs working at the guns who, a little while before, did not 
know a pmtfiie from a sponge-staff. Stray LancBis, for whom 
thorB was not much cavahy-woik m camp, werB caught up and 
set to learn the gun-drill, and right good gunneis they often 
made , whilst old Sikhs, who had learnt artillery practice undei 
Kanjft Singh’s Flench Dfficeis, and had SBived the guns of the 
Kh&'lsa at Sobiaon and Chilianwdla, wbib reciuited by John 
LawiencB, who nevai missed a chance of aiding the Dehh 
waniois, and sent down tD man "Wilson’s batteries But the 
time waB now approaching when the Teal business of the SiBgo 
would commence in earnest, and thB officBis of thB heavy 
batteiiBs would contribute their sliaie of good work towaiilB 
thB capture of thB great city. 

Over and ahDVB thB excitement of the frequent actions with 
tliB enemy, which always added the names Df 
many brave mBn to thB list of killed and wounded, I ^ i B a ® 1 "g e of 
tliBTB wbib sometimes lesser sensations tD stir the 
heart Df thB Damp On one occasion, an officer of good lBputB, 
whilst reconnoitung aB a field-BngniBBr, failed to give thB 
paiole with sufficient piomptitudB when challenged by one of 
our BBntriBs, and waB shot dead in the darkness of the night * 
It often happened that officers on thB look-out from exposed 
positions, or passing fiom post to post, or showing their liBads 
above thB bieastwoiks of our batteries, became special marks 
for thB rebel artillBry-inen, and naiiDwly escaped, if at all, 
with thBir lives.f Among the ounont Camp jokes was one to 
the effect that a soldier had made it a matter of complaint that, 


* Captain Gb sons ill, Hsr Majesty's 2ttli Regiment 

t See full owing acoount ot tlie bursting uF a shell, which n rally deprived 
the Fdicq af oue of tli b boat officers in it—Major ScoLt of the Altillmy “Major 
Scott had a very narrow escape from a shell yesterday; he was standing by 
his hoise on the Ridge, looking thiougli Ins glass, when a shell fell close by 
bun and burst as it touched the ground I saw his horse running off, anil 
saw him on the giound, but be got up and walked on, and I saw him riding 
by lust now, so I suppose be is not liurt I was nu tlia ’ Kendal's Mound’ 
at the time, and the expbaiou drew my attention, anil we heard aftei wauls 
who it was, nnd that a man of tlie Eusiheia had boen wounded by a piece of 
the shell,"—Lett si a c/ llarvey Gh eathed. 

VDL. II. 2 S 
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since the EnginBeis had built up thB paiapels so high, a fallow 
at woik m the battenes behind thBin could only gBt shot in 
the head. One oflicei is statsd by thB contempnraiy chroniclers 
of ths SiBge tD have had such a fancy for exposing himself in 
the embiasuies, that, m spite of lepeated warnings finm his 
comrades, he was lulled unB day at his dangerous post 

The geneial chseifulne&s of our Peuple, in spite of all dis¬ 
piriting oucumstaiices, was something upon which 
nf it is a plea&uie to comment Day after day our 
officeis met each othBi with blight faces, laughed 
and joked, recipiDcated kindly offices, and exchanged the news 
of the Camp or thB tidings brought fiom a distance. There 
was evei alivB amongst them a waimth of good-fellowship, 
which nothing could weaken 01 cddI. To make a friendly visit 
to the tent of a wounded Dr sick Dfficei was a pait of every 
sound man’s duty, which hB was sutb not to neglect. Such was 
the oveiflowing kindness shown to every man who was down, 
that if it had not bBBn foi thB Bager desire to be at work again 
that animated all, it would have been a pnvilege to be upon the 
sick-list On fine evenings when the sun was going down, the 
sick and wounded wbib brought out horn their tents Dn theii 
beds and litters, thus to taste the fresh air, tDhe exhilarated by 
the liveliness of thB Camp, and to commune with their com- 
lades. Officeis and men alike enjoyed this change. There 
was onB, however, thB noblBst suffeier of all, who would not 
p’eimit himself to he thus brought out of the pnvacy of his 
tBnt, lest it should appBai that he was paiaiing his wounds. 

Meanwhile, thosB who were well, found gieat delight in the 
comradeship of their several Messes, and sBemei to enjny the 
lough Bohemiamsm which necessity had substituted for the 
polite amenities Df the peaceful Cantonment The rougher the 
menage, the better the ohBer. It has been iBCDrdBd that in one 
notable instance, when tablecloths came into nsB, a good deal of 
the special jollity of the gatheiiug was scared away by thBir 
intiDduotion It does not appear that at any tnnB theie was a 
scarcity of previsions. But many things, which had become 
almost necessities with our officBis, fell shoit fi om tiniB to time, 
and WBre painfully missed. Some wbib moie fortunate, or had 
more forethought, than others, hut what one Mbbs, 01 on b man, 
missed, anuthei was ablB to land him Sometimss Lhe supplies 
of beer or winB were diunk out to the last bottle, and com¬ 
monly each member of a Mess was put upon an allowance of 
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dunk,* sometimes tlie last cigai was smoked, and the geneiosity 
d! a neighbour supplied the mconvenient want There wBie no 
Sybantes among them, and even those who had bBBn wont to 
farB sumptuously eveiy day, WBie thankful for what they got, 
anilaugliBil at the pnvatiDns they wera compelled tD endure. 
Good clothes, too, aftei awhile, became scaicB in Camp. There 
was little legald foi pioprieties of costum b, anil men who had 
delighted to walk daintily in tine linBn, want about in stiange 
costumes of flannel, half civil half militaiy m their attue, and 
werB fain to possess themselves of tliB second-hand gaimBnts of 
thBir depaited biBthien. Even the chief civil officer in Camp, 
Harvey Gr Bathed, was glad to get a pan of boots fiom his 
biother in the EngineBis, and to buy the leavings of young 
Barnaid’s toilet when Iib quitted Camp aftei his fathei’s death. 
And the Chaplain of the Poicb has told us how Iib was com¬ 
pelled to abandon all thought of ministenng in appropriate 
clencal vestments, and to go about clothed like a hiigand. 

And whilst onr officeis thus met each othei with chsBifiil, 
sometimes ladiant faces, the English soldiei was quite jubilant 
“I have been pleased,” wiote one of the bravest and best of 
the Dehli wairiDis, “ to obseivB the cheeiful tone displayed at 
all times by our tioops I never saw Butish soldieis m camp 
so joyons. They Wrdk and mn about, m the afternoon anil 
evening, when the 1am and Tamil arB at lest, as though they 
had nothing senous tD do. Noi has it ever occuried to them 
that theie was anything doubtful in tlie conflict” When off 
duty, th.B men amused themselves as m the most peaceful times, 
playing oncket and quoits, getting up pony laces, andmvigorating 
themsBlves with gymnastics. There was some talk of getting up 
lackets , but the old cantonment rackBt-couit was m so exposed 
a situation that it was thought by no means an impiobable con¬ 
tingency that the Knemy would take part in the spDit, and with 
halls of a largei diameter than those proper to the game. 

That tliB excitement of stiong dunk was much coveted by 
the soldiBiy m the English Damp need scarcety 
Lb set down in the naiiativB , but, on 1I10 whole, 
it may bB xecoided m their honom that few 
outiages were committed under 11s influence. Th.B wet beasoju 

* Tlie greatest inconvenience of all wns that no allowance was made for 
guests, and this limited hospitality Stray an mils 111 Damp wens sometimes 
sum picHaod foi dinner, and compelled to hill bm'k on CuuuuiHSariab bout, 

2 G M 
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had set in. The loweiing skies, t,hB diBnching downfalls 
rif rain, the constant damps, and all the wonted accompani¬ 
ments of such weather, at a time when the activities of 
seivice tendered sheltei impossible, not only had a depressing 
influence upnn men’s spirits, which rendBied stimulants evei 
wbIcduib to tliem, but had external lesults, in satuiatei clothes 
and boots oozing with water, that justified, if they did not 
demand, a lesmt to such supposed conectives. There wbib 
some wise officeis in Camp, who thought that still better pie- 
cautions might be taken; and when fever and ague wbib 
piBvalBnt among our people, bethought themselves of the value 
uf quimnB, as a piophylactic, and were minded to seive out a 
dosB Df it every morning tD tliBir men An Aitilleiy officBi, of 
whom fiequent mention has been made m this stoiy of the 
Siege, when he found that his gunneis demuned to imbibing 
the bittei draught, as no pait of then militaiy duty, told thBin 
that no one who lefused tD take it should ever have an extia 
fliam, and so they swallowed tliB quinine foi th.B sake of the 
mm which followed in the course of the day. AndtheiBsult 
was, that scaicBly a man of this Company was knocked over 
by the fever of th.B season, 

Duiing seasons of compaiative qmetudB in Camp, news 
fiom the outer woild was greedily sought and 
eagerly dist/ussed ThBie was littla Dr no com¬ 
munication with the countiy below, and so far as 
the piesBnt safety 01 futiue success of the Dehli Foice was 
affeoted by operations in the lower country, therB was littlB 
reason to concern thBinselvBS about those distant events, tidings 
of which commonty leached them ciusted ovei with enor, if 
not in tliB shape of substantial lies Of the doings of the 
Cloveinoi-General and the Commander-in -1 hiof they knew, and 
indeed cared, little or nothing* Sir John LawiBnce was their 
Governoi-GrBneial—their Commandei-m-Chief. They looked 
to tliB gieat Panjdb Commissioner for thB means Df taking 
Dehli, and with thesB means he was furnishing ihem with an 
eueigv of SBlf-dBnial beyond all piaise But the gieat woilc 
which lay hefoie oui people Dn the RidgB, with all its toil and 


* I have a lettu before' nic, wntten by the Military Secretary to Gaypin- 
meat, from Council Clmmbei, Onlcutta, fiom ivlncli it is plain lliat on 11m 
th of July, tines u oiks after Gonial Eaumril’a death, GoVBiumBiit were 
igiuuanb of that event 
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anxieties, its dangers and suffeimgs, iid not so engross men’s 
minis as to leave them no thought, no sympathy for their 
biethren who weie girt with pBiii elsewheie Most of all they 
sought news fiom Kanhpui and Lakhnao, wheie Wheelei and 
Heniy Lawienoe, threatened by an oveiwhelming enemy, weis 
looking anxiou'ly fur succours from below. False tidings of 
the lBhef of Lakhnao w 01 e continually coming into Camp It 
-was said, time after tune, that Wheeler was safe, sometimes 
with the addition that he was matching upon Dehli, and at 
others that tliB Sipahi leginiBiits that had besieged him were 
bound foi that placB At a latei period, it was leportei (long 
befoie thie fiist relief of Lakhnao) that Havelock had fought a 
gieat battlB with Man Singh and defeated hnn, had Bnteiei the 
Ouilh capital, and that for thieB days the oily had been given 
up to plunder and slaughter Fiom Calcutta, thiough squib 
cucuitous channel, there came a rep011 that the French troops, 
fuiming pait of the China expedition, wbib coming to help us , 
and it was lumouied m Camp that so gi oat had been tliB BxcitB- 
ment m London on the amval there dF tliB news of the revolt, 
that thB populace had burnt the India House, and hung the 
Directors up to the lamp-posts. 

But tidings came at last, only too fatally tiue, that the 
gamson of Kanhpur, with all our women and children, had 
been foully massacred, and that Sir Henry LawiBncB was dead. 
It is haid to say -whether the indignation excited by the one 
event di thB sonow bom of the other were the stiongBi and 
more abiding feeling* ThBie was not a man in Camp who did 
not grieve for tliB gi Bat and good commander of the Lakhnao 
gamson , and thBie wBre many who, loving him as a fathei oi 
a brother, shed such tears for him as they would have shed for 
the neaiest and dealest of thBii kin * All felt that one of the 
Pillars of thB State had fallen—perhaps tliB stoutest and the 

* One officer touchingly lccoi is 111 Ilia journal now before me. “Idomdeed 
feel that I havB lost a pi op in thB world” The s.une water, a day or two 
afterwords eaya “I11 these days of battle and death theie is so much to 
excite thB mind, that oms is nut long, by any possibility, in the same vein of 
thought, but I felt beaten down wlion tins sad talB lenched mo Reflection 
brings home to one thB sad public loss which his death occasions. At any 
tiiuB India would mourn his fall, bub now, wIibu she so much needs his 
guidance and his wisdom, thB death of the soldier-statesman fills nil with 
guet, and this to the putting aside of personal feeling He was a rare 
specimen of Gud’a hnndiwoik ”—MS Journal. 
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gi and eat Df all—and that such a master in IsiaBl -was little 
likely to he seen again In stiDng contrrist to thB tender feel¬ 
ings and pathetic utterances which this calamity called foith 
thioughDut the geneial camp, was the vehement exaspeiation 
which thB news of the Kanhpur massacie elinted—the bittei 
hatred, the intense thnst Df levenge It was natuial—it was 
ODmmBndahlB, Those stern snldieis “did well tD he angiy” 
Nd such foul act as this had ever stainBd the aunals Df 33 ntish 
connexion with the East ThB foul tiageiy of the “Black 
Hole,’’ which for a hundied years had bBen cited as the gieat 
horror Df liDriDis, now paled besnle the massacre of Kauhpui, 
for the victims Df Shaju’d daulah’s ciuelty had been stiong 
mBn. And eveT as the ati Deity was discussed m Damp, oui 
people longBd foi tidings of the onwairl mai ch Df HavBlDck and 
JNeill, and yearned foi the coming Df the day when thB oidBr 
would be given tD them tD set tne mailt of the avenger on tliB 
guilty city which had sd long lBSisted and defied them. 

It was not strange that, nftei this, the feeling Df hatred 
against the coloured laces, alleady stiDng in the 
Butish Camp, should have become more vehement 
and outspDNen It showed itself in many ways 
IVb woie everywhere suiiounded by Natives The typical 
Pinch, whose name was in Bveiy man’s mouth, was the repiB- 
sentative only Df one of many phases of Native humanity, which 
weie then evei present tD us. It was one of the most curious 
chaiactenstics Df this Mutiny-war, that although the English 
weiB supposed tD he fighting against the Native laces, they 
were in leality sustained and supported by thB Natives of the 
oountiy, and DDuld not have held their own for a day without 
the aid of those whom we hated as our national enemies. A ct 
only were thB colouied races fighting stoutly upon oui sidB,* 
but thousands of non-combatants were shaung the dangeis, 
without the glones, of the siege, and doing their appointed 
work with fidelity and alacuty, as though therB hadnB' er bBen 
any lupture—any division of interests—any depaituiB from 
the noim.il state of things, as it existed m quiet times. How 
utterly dependent upon Native Agency is thB exotic European, 


* “In camp,” wrote Wiibeiforce Gr0.1tk.ei to Mi Coluu [August 23 , 1857), 
‘theie is a testing of oonhdance m our Native troops Guides, Gurkhas, 
Cokey’s (Coka’s Rifles), and Sikhs, aie all popular, and, I tlunk, all smart 
and useful ” 
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though spiling fiom the walking classes, and in hiB own countiy 
accustomed to thB peiformance of the most menial and laborious 
duties, is known to all who have dwelt in India for a week. If 
the labour of the people had been utteily lost tD us, our powBr 
must have suddenly collapsed. The last drop in thB cup of 
domestic bitterness was thB desertion, of oui NativB household 
servants. But a Family could do better without this aid than 
a company of Infantry, a troop of Hoise, or a battery of Artil¬ 
lery* Without these Native attendants of vanous kinds, our 
people would have had no food and no drink. They could not 
have fed their hoises, Dr served their guns, or removed their 
sick Both public and plivate servants, with but few excep¬ 
tions, remained truB to their employ bis throughout the siege, 
and some displayed instances d! iatB peisonal devotion, f It 
little matters what was the souice of this fidelity It may haVB 
been that these people, accnstomed to the domination of the 
English, satisfied to move in the old groove, and sure Df than 
accustomed pay fiom month tD month, never tioubled them¬ 
selves to TegaidthB national aspects Df the stiuggle, and, with 
charactenstic hatiBd of change, clung, thuiefore, to their old 
employments But, Df whatsoever it was the growth, the fact 
was there, and I am afraid that it was not sufficiently appie- 
ciated by those who piofited so laigely by it It has been 
shown how the cook-hoys, carrying thB coveted dinneiBto our 
picquets, weie exposed to thB meiciless firB Df the enemy, and 
how lightly tlieir danger was regaided This was hut Dne of 
many signs of the little gratitude that was felt towaids these 


* The author of the “History of the SiBge of Dobli,” says “There wcie 
ten NativeH for oveiy European in camp In eVBiy tionp of Artilleiy there 
wore fuur times as many Natives as Europeans, ui the Cavaliy two men fur 
every hoise, without them the woilc louIiI not so on” 
f Take, toi example, the following, lllustiative of the gund and gall tin t 
conduct of Some nT oui Native ArLilluiy driven It is from a leLtei addressed 
to the author. “When leturnmg from this day’s woilc, my guns hi ought up 
the roai, and I hail to hold the mutineers in check, picking up any uf our 
wuunded and placing them on my lnnbeis until they could be piDvide.l fur 
One ot my NatiVB duveis was shot thruugh the leg anil the bone bioken 
below the knee He was uiliiig one Df the leaders of thB gun-team I lode 
up and told him to stop the gun until I could dismount him, but he said, 
1 Kuchh-parwA nalun (never mind), Ptihib I would soonei lemaiu on my 
liorsB with my gun ’ And lie would have leranmcd had I not insisted on dis¬ 
mounting him and placing him in a dnoly. This was the sort ol spmt many 
ot my Natives showed thioughout .”—MS Oaiiespondence. 
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beiviceable auxiliaries. But tliBie was uioib than this negative 
unkmlliness. Ear many ot our people in Camp, in return foi 
the good sei vices of tliB Natives, gavB hack only the words and 
blows of contumely and insult more leadily even than in quiet 
tunes. Those times weie changed, hut wb weiB not changed 
with them. The sturdy lion of the national chaiacter was so 
inflexible that the hBat of the furnace through which we wbib 
passing had not yet inclined it to hend. As anugant, as ln- 
toleiant, and us fBailess as ever, we still closed our eyes to the 
fact that dui lives lay in tliB hollow of the hand which we so 
despised. EvBn in tliB midst of disasters and humiliations, 
which, would havB softened and enfeebled otheis, our pude of 
lace still upheld us, stern, hand, and immovable And in spitB 
of all human calculations, and m defiance of all leason, the 
\ery obduracy and intolerance, which might have dBsti Dyed us 
in this conjunctuie, were in effect the safeguard of the nation. 
That stubborn, unyielding self-reliance, that caused the noblest 
of our enemies to say that the English nevei knBW when they 
WBie beaten, had caused the Indian laces to believe that if a 
HinglB white man were left in the countiy, he would regain the 
Empire for his race. And though it is impossible for those 
who sit deliberately iu judgment upon such conduct towaids a 
subject people not to condemn it, the fact leinams that this 
assertion, this appeaiancB of stieugth, was strength m the 
midst of our weakness. 

Meanwhile, within the walls of DehlitliB national chaiactei 
was shaping events with equal ftnce and distinct- 
Wl ciiy ,llB 11600 Theie weie feebleness and mesolntion and 
divided councils in high places, and elsewheie a 
great antagonism of intBiests, internecine stufe, oppiession, 
and misery not to he counted. Whilst the English wbib cling¬ 
ing together and moving as one man, thB inmates Df Dehli 
werB dislocated and distiacted. The Couit, the Soldieiy, the 
industrial inhabitants were m deadly feud the one with tliB 
other, and as thB numbeis of our enemies increased, their diffi¬ 
culties also increased A state Df things had indeed arisen vsiy 
fatal to thB continued supiemacy of the King, the cncumstances 
of which will he detailed in another chapter of this hibtoiy. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

HIE LAST SUCCDURS FRDM TIIE PAN JAB. 

Tiie hope of the Army before Dehli in the noble effDits of Sir 
John Lawrence was not doomed to be disappointed. 

It has been sBen how he lespondei to every call May-Juiy 
for leinforcements , how, as tune went on, and of 

the pude of the Mughul was still unbroken, tliB 
great Panjah Commissioner was little by little stuppmg his 
province of its most leliable troops, until it appealed to otheis 
that hB was going tDD far in these sacuficial effoits A gieat 
conflict of opinion, indeed, had arisen among the leading intelli¬ 
gences of the Panjab. Td the chiefs of the gieat Peshawai 
Council it seemed thatthB maintenance of the integrity of thB 
frontier was a paramount necessity, to which all othei con- 
sideiations should yield. BBfoi e thB end of May Edwaides had 
written to thB Chief Commissioner, saying: “Things seem to 
be settling down in Hindustan, and to be pretty safB through¬ 
out thB Panjab, and I think that if you could in any way 
manage, it would only be prudent tothiow some mDie strength 
upon this point. Foi Peshawai is a vital point, as it were, and 
if we conqpiBi hBre wb arB safB eveiywhere, whereas disaster 
heie would. 10II down thB Panjab. It was absolutely nBcessary 
tD disarm thB regiments, and yet it ibcoiIs on us, for we want 

Native tioops."We must husband our Europeans, and we 

do so. W b carry them about on elephants and caits like children. 
If they wint a pDst-chaisB per man they must havB it. Can 
you nod think Df any way tD help us at this pinch’ . . . You 
know on what a nest of devils wb stand. Oucb let us take our 
foot up, and wb shall bB stung to death.” * 

But the eyes of the Chief Commissionei were turned in 
another direction, and far other thoughts weiB pi easing on his 


Oulonel Edwardce to Su John Lawieucu. May 27.— JUS, Correspondence 
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mind. Peshawar seemed ta him to he a source of infinite weak¬ 
ness to thB whole Empire. Sir John LawiBnce had ever held 
fast to the opinion that the recovBiy of Dehli was an object of 
such magnitude, that all bIsb was dwarfBil beside it, and in the 
steadfast pursuit of this object he was prepared even to abandon 
the Peshawai valley, leaving it in the hands of Dost Muhammad 
of Kabul m free and friendly cession, and lBtinng within the 
linB of the Indus For Peshawai was ever a gieat blister to 
oui European Aimy, di awing thither to thB fiontier lBgimBnt 
upon lBgimBnt, and battery upon batteiy, whose piesenCB could 
not be dispensed with sd long as we held those dangerous 
bi Badths Df DDuntiy beyond tliB iivbi To release these legnnents 
fiom the necessity of keeping watch and waid upon the boidBr 
would have been immense gain to us at such a tunB. Sd 
L awienCB piopDscd, m thB event ol the weakness of our 
European Army tkiBatBnmg with failuie the euteipusB against 
Dehli, to mvitB thB AmBBi of Kabul to Peshawar, to ask him, 
in pursuance of his alliance with the Biitish Government, to 
occupy the valley with his tioops and finally to promise that, 
if he should lemam tuiB to us, thB Biitish Government would 
make dvbt thB coveted teintory to him m perpetuity. 

To this effect, thBrBfoiB, Lawrence wrotB to Edwaides, telling 
him to consult Nicholson and Cotton on the ex- 
JunB pediency of thB projected movement The latter 
was written on the 9 th of June His SecrBtaiy—Captain Hugo 

James, a man of gieat mental vigour, capable in action as in 
council, but wh.D seems to hai e shaiBd tbe common fate ot 
Secretaries, of whom littlB more account is taken than of the 
pens they wield, and to have leceived fai less than the ciBdit 
which h.B desBiVBd—was staitled by thB piDposal, and recorded 
a memorandum against it. With charaotBiistic frankness and 
candour John LawiBnce sent it on to Peshawar, adding a note 
tD it in the following woids [| Heie is James’s view of the 
matter All appeals tD depend upon the if in the third line. 
If wb can hold the Panjah, doubtless we should letain Pesh&war. 
But I do not think that we could do so. 'lio ips fiom England 
could not be m Calcutta beforo OctobBi, and up heie before 
December 01 Januaiy. A retreating aimy which has not been 
beaten can command supplies . . . One thing appeal’s to be 
most certain, which is, that if disaster occurs at Dehli, all the 
Native Eegnlais, and soidb of the iiregulars (pBihaps many') 
will abandon us. We should, then, take tinm by the loiBluck ” 
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But there was nothing in this to convince the Peshawai 
Council Nicholson had just lBtumBrl from his 
fiist grBat raid, and he and Cotton con mined with DDlll JJ| rt BSi2flw 
Edwaides heaitily in their opposition to tliB pro- j u „ B n 
ject “ Wb (EdwardBS, Nicholson, and Sydney 
Cotton),” wiote Edwaides on June 11, “are unanimously of 
opinion that with God's help wb can and will hold Peshd-wai, 
let tliB woist come to the woist, and it would bB a fatal policy 
to abandon it and tD retue acioss the Indus It is the anchor 
of the Panjab, and if you takB it up thB whole ship will drift tc 
sea. For keeping the masteiy of the Panjab, theie arB only 
two obligatory points—thB Peshawar valley and the Manjha, 
all the lest aie dibib dependencies Multan is valuable as the 
only piacticable line d!' retieat tD the sea, but if we hold du 
lesolutBly to Pesh&war and the Mai^ha, we shall never need tD 
lBtreat If yon abandon Peshawar, you give up the Trans- 
Indus, and giving up thB Tians-Indus, you givB up the hoinBs 
of tliB only other tioops besides Europeans fiom whom you 
expect aid. . . ThB loyalty Df the Mult&m Patlian bolder is a 

sourcB of the gieatest comfort to us now, but what a blow to 
them if we let the Afghans ovenun thB Deiujat. And as tD a 
fiiBndly tiansfei of Peshawar to the Afghans, Dost Muhammad 
would not be a moital Afghan—he would be an angel—if Nb 
did not assume oui day to be giine to India, and fullow after us 
as an enBiny. . . . Eui op Bans cannot retreat—Kabul would 
CDine again 1 . . . Wb bBliBve that at Peshdwar and Lahor wb 
can ndB out thB gale, if it blow big guns, till tliB cold weather 
comes, and thB English people SBnd us a white anny, in whom 
(tD use the slang Df the day) ‘implicit confidence’ can he 
placed.” And again on the following day . “ The more I think 
over youi pioposal to abandon Pe&hdwai, the moi e fatal it a a Bins, 
and 1 am convinced that whatever rloubt may bang ovbi our 
attempt to hold if, thB attempt to give it up would be certain 
luin " Eight days afteiwaidi he wrote again, 
still in Die earnestly “ I don’t know anything in uneaD 
linn war that has surpiisBd me so much as the judgment you 
have now loime’d on this subject. It is useless to re-disonss it, 
but I earnestly hope you will never have causa to propose it to 
Government, and that if you do, Government may not consent, 
for I believe that the move would be more damaging than any 
other wb oould make. As to deliberately giving up the 
Trans-Indus, by choice as a boundary, on the score of expanse, 
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it surprises iua uiDie and niDie, for you and I have often con¬ 
sidered tins mattei, and. I always undBi'itood you to bo con¬ 
vinced tliat tlia Indus is not a practicable bDUndaiy, and that it 
would take an army Df twenty thousand niBn Dr hidib between 
Atak and Multan, and never be seouie ” 

To this the Chief Commissioner replied, earnestly setting 
fuith the advantages of coucentiating the Butish 
jo£i P Lawfenc e f L,rcEia 111 the tauitonBs upon the hither side of 
the Indus “Here wb are,” he wiote, “with 
thiee European legimenbs, a large aitilleiy, and some of 
our best Native tiDops locked up aciDSS the Indus—troops 
who, if at Dekli, would deoide the contest in a week. What 
have we got foi all the lest of the Tanjab ? Wb liave barely 
two thousand Euiopeans I doubt if we have so many holding 
the posts of Philui, Grovindgaih, and Fniizpiir, Labor, and 
Multan. \\ a have not a man morB with a white face whom we 
can spare We cannot concentiatB niDie than we havB now 
done, except by giving up Rawalpindi, and eventually 
PBsb&war. Should the Sikhs rise, dui condition on this side 
the Indus will be WBll-ingh desperate. With the Peshawar 
ioice on this side we should bB irresistibly strong. Theie was 
no one thing which tended sq much to th.B rum Df Napoleon m 
1814 as the tenacity with which, after the disasteis at Leipsic, 
ha clung to the line of the Elbe, instead of falling 
June 22 a t once to that of the Rhine He thus 

CDmpiomisei all his gamsons beyond th.B Elbe, and when he 
was beaten in the field, these giadually had tD simender Bub 
these tiDops would have given him the victoiy had they been 
at his side at Bautzen, and the other conflicts which piecedBil 
Leipsic.” 

On the evening of June 25, the Pesbawai Commissioner 
lBcBived from Sir John LawiBiice, at hawalpindi, 
June is a measa g e the following woids “A severe 
action (at Dehli), apparently with little result, on the 23rd. 
BaiSJi mutineBis en route to Dehli. GrwalitLi Contingent have 
mutinied. Agent has left. If matters get woise, it is my 
decided opinion that the Peshawar ariangeinents should take 
effBCt. Our tioops betDie Dehli must be reinforced, and that 
laigely. They must hold then gionnd.” On the leceipt of 
tins message, Edwardes, Cotton, and James* met together in 


* Captain James bad by tins time been appointed tD siuceed Colonel 
Nicholson os Deputy-Commiasionei at Pesbawai 
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Council and deteinuned on another remonstrance against the 
pioject, which from the fust hour of its enunciation had so 
much distuibed and alarmed them. The letters of the ChiBf 
Commissi on ei wbtb sufficiently peiplexmg, hut tliBy suggested 
lathei proposal and discussion than immediate action, whilst 
the huef, expiessive sentences of thB tBlegiam indicated an 
intention to do the thing and at once The language, indeed, 
was fast becoming the language of absolute instiuction Theie 
was no tiinB tD be lost. ThB chief militaiy and thB chief civil 
authnuty at Peshiwai, theiBfore, put foith severally enBigBtio 
wuttBU protBsfs against wh.it they hBliBved to bB so fatal a 
measure. “ Wb have pushed oui conquests,” wrote 
Greneial Cottou, “up to thB very mouths of the Juna2B 
Afghanistan passes, and at this veiy moment, hy q enLrai 
God’s blessmg, our stiongest position m India is 
at the mouth of thB Hhaihai. By our good rule we have engaged 
the affections (I may say) to a Oonsideiahle extent of the 
holder tnhes, and in the hour of need they (who, not many 
years since, weie oui most hitter enemies), relying on our gieat 
name and powei, have come foiward to help us against the 
disaffection of the vBiy troops with whom we had conquered the 
Sikhs, Panjabis, and othBis A retrograde movement from 
Peshawai, bcliBve iub, would turn all thesB paitiBS, now Dur 
filends, against us ThB Panjab Inegular Poice, Pathans, 
Sikhs, Panj&bis, and such like, no longer respecting our powei, 
will, in all likelihood, turn against us, and thBii most valuable 
services he lost to us fd ever. My dear Sir John, our removal 
frcrn Peshawai cannot fail to he disastious, and cannot be 
effected without immediate confusion throughout the whole of 
this part of the countiy, and throughout the length and breadth 
of British India. Hance the niBasuie will seriously injure the 
interests of our furcos m all quarters, whilst the additional 
strength to he gamed would bB small, and, indeed, we could 
affoid no timely aid. In handing over the Peshawar district 
to the Dost (a measure which we may pretend to he a mere 
matter of expediency and not of necessity), the Afghans will at 
once sbb our weakness, and will duly piofit by the sanriB against 
the common enemy. To this fiontier, and to the present 
Stiength Df our position on it, £is well as tD Calcutta at the 
opposite end of oui teintory, we must lnok for the recovery of 
oui power throughout the intermediate kingdoms of the Bengal 
Presidency. Our great name is upheld on dut frontier, whilst 
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Calcutta and tins seaboaid, in the plenitude of power, -with 
European leinfoi cements continually arriving, will afford 
eventually and morB surely the neoessaiy succour. At this 
veiy moment six or eight regiments of Europeans must Iqb 
between Calcutta and Dehli, en route to the SBat of war, and 
tieble that amount will be eventually thiown in fiom home 
and elbBwheie, and by such means must our sepiemacy bB 
lBDDVeiBd. When could our tioops leach the SBat of wai, and 
in what numbeis and condition ? These questions must be 
duly CDiisideiBd, and bj r them the loss and gam Df our lemoval 
fiom hencB be balanced and deteimined on. I earnestly 
imploiB of you, my dear Sn John, to hold tD our position on 
this fiontiBr. The lBquirBd succoui muit indeed be thiDwn in 
fiom Calcutta, not fiom this When the reinforcements from 
above and below, at piesent in piogiess towards Dehli, have 
leached thBii destination, I feel confident that that city will 
again fall into Dur hands, and I am veiy much mistaken if 
disaffection does not then ceate in all quaiters, and oui powei 
being thus established, mutiny will gi a dually disappear 
throughout the land." 

On the same murmng. Colonel Edwardes wrotB, with likB 
decision. “General Cotton, James, and myself 
^uTinai* alB °pi nlon you should not go throwing 

EdwttTdLB away your means in detail by meeting Genmal 
EbblI's demands for leinfoicements DbIlLi is not 

India, and if General RBBd cannot takB it with Bight thousand 
men, hB will not take it with nine thousand Dr ten thousand. 
However impDitanfc a point, it is only a point, and enough has 
been done foi it You will sBive the Empire better by holding 
the Panj&b than by sacufioing the Punjab and lecDveiing Dehli 
\ du will saciifice the Panjab, if you Bither withdiaw General 
Cotton’s force fiom Peshawar, or fritter away Nicholson’s 
Movable Column, alleady too weak. Make a stand 1 ‘Anohoi, 
Haidy, anchoi 15 Tell Genem! iteed he can have no morB men 
fiom here, and must Bither get into Dehli with the men he has, 
or get reinfoiOBments from below, oi abandon tbe siege and 
fall back on tbB Satlaj, leaving Dehli and its dependencies tc he 
leorganised in the cold weathei. TherB are two policies open 
tD you—to tiBat the Panjab as secoudaiy to the North-West 
PiovincBs and go on giving and giving tioops to General ReBd 
till you break down in, the Panjab, or to maintain the Pan jib 
as youi fiisl duty and thB most lmpoitant point of the two, and 
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to rBfuBB to give Geneial ItBBd any more tiDops than you. can 
sparB Wb aiB decidedly and distinctly Df thB latter opinion 
. . . Wb consider that if vdu leave the Peshawar frontier, we 
shall not hold tngethei for a month, hut he demoralised and 
despised, and rBducBd to tliB condition Df a flock of sheBp . . 
If vou hold thB Panjah, yon will facilitate thB rBconquest of 
India lrcin the sea-hoaid. Wb havB only gDfc to hold on thiee 
months Do not tiy too much. Wb are outnumbered Stick 
to what you can do Let us hull thB Panjah, coUte qui coute , 
and not give up cnB Euicpean nBOBSsaiy to that duty. What- 
evei takes placa m Central India, we shall stand m a Aim and 
honDuiahlB attitude if wb maintain thB capitals on thB SBa and 
the fiontiBrs here Between thB two it is all a family quarrel 
—an uisiurBction in our own huusB. If wb lBt foisigners in 
fiDin thB fiontier, the Empne is invaded We may piBtend to 
make fimndly piBSBnts of provinces, hut wb cannot disguise 
that wb have lost them hy weakness India lias not yet 
lecoveiBd from cnr expulsion from Afghanistan The woild 
lgnoies our voluntaiy cesBion of it after Pollock’s expedition, 
and knows well that we could not hold it Dd not 1 Bp Bat thB 
policy, and give up tliB Tians-Indus No woils of muiB can 
express my sensB of the disgrace and nun that it will hung 
upon us. It is abandoning the causB of England m the East 
Don’t yiBld an inch of fiontier, gather up 3 our res0111 ces, and 
lestiict youiself to thB defence of the Panjih It is a piaeticable 
and a definite policy, and we will suppoit you to thB last. . . . 
If Geneial Reed, with all the men you have sBnt him, canuot 
get into Dehli, lBt Dehli go. Decide on it at oncB. . . Don’t 

let youiself hB sucked to death as General Reed is doing. t He 
has his difficulties, and wb have ouis. You have made vast 
efforts fDi him, and no one can hlaniB you for now BBCuiing 
yoiu own province. . . . The Empne’s rBCDnquest hangs on 
thB Panjah ” 

Whilst Cotton and Edwaides were thus thiowing all the 
Bainestucss of then natuies into their letteis to 
thB l hief Commissioner, protesting against tliB Opinion of 
abandonment of Peshdwar, Nicholson, who was nSTuoTbuh 
proceeding to takB command of the Movable 
Column, visited Lawience at Rawalpindi, and Dially leiterated 
the arguments on which the thiee filends based then opposition 
to thB letrograda movement. Lawience,however,still clung to 
his opinion. “ Admitting,” hB said, “ which I do, that theie is 
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mucli fmcB in ths aiguments adduced in favour dF the mamten 
auce of dui hold on Peshawar, what aie we to do when all the 
Butish tioops which we can scrape together, exclusively cl 
thosB at Peshawar, have been despat'bed to Dehli and stillinorB 
hB 1 squired ” “Rather than abandon Peshawar,” answeiBd 
Nicholson, “let us give up Main and Rawalpindi Givb up 
eveiy place hut Pesliawai, L&Iidi, and Multan.” Td this Law¬ 
rence leplied “that such a measuiB would isolate those thiBB 
placBS, lock up a fine foice in Peshdwai, and expose us to 
destruction m detail ” But nothing that Lawrence could urge 
shook Nicholson’s dBeply-gi olinded convictions. They paitei 
The soldier passed on to his appointed work. The statesman 
lemainBd to ponder the eageily enforced opinions of his chief 
advisers m the Panjab, whilst awaiting the decision of the 
Grovemoi-Geneial to watch the progress of events, and to do all 
m his power tD aveit the necessity, thB apprehension of which 
had so much alarmed andpeiplexed him. 

He had wiitten tD Loid Canning on the 10th nf June, enclos¬ 
ing thB bttBr which on thB day befoi e hB had sent to Edward bs , 
but communication with Calcutta was at that tiniB slow and 
uncertain m thB extreme, and the biiBf telegiaphic messagB 
which hB had asked for in reply had not aniVBd in the thud 
week of July. ThB momentous question was still unsolved. 
Neither had come thB oidBr, “ Hold on to Peshawar to the last,” 
noi the peimissiDn. “You may act as may appear expedient re- 
gaidmg Pesliawai ”—in one oi the other of which forms hB had 
requested that a telegiaphic messagB might be sent tD him. 
Events, as they weio tliBn developing themselves, seemed rather 
to strengthen the piobability of the dreaded alternative being 
piesBntBd to us He knew little Df what was passing below 
Dehli, but theie and in thB Paniab itself wbtb awkwaid 
symptoms of accumulated danger. The numbeis of the enemy 
wbi'B inoi easing, and with numbers there was increased confi¬ 
dence within the great imperial stionghnld. And regiment 
aftei regiment was falling away from its allegiance m thB 
temtoiies which John LawiencB governed, so that we appeared 
to Iob dufting closely and mDiB closely upon the tBrnble alter¬ 
native which he had so greatly dieaded. Still, therefore, hB 
felt convinced that the advice which he had given was wisb and 
salutary, and again hB wrotB to Loid Canning on the 24th of 
July, saying: “All these lemforcBments ought to enable our 
aimy to maintain itself m its present position, and allow tbe 
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mutineers to Bxpend their power against onr entrenchments 
But should further aid Idb lBquired from this quarter, our Duly 
resource would hB to abandon Peshawai and Kohat, and to 
send the tiDops thus relieved on to DbIiIi It seems to me 
vain to attempt to hold Ldhor, and insanity to try to letain 
Peshawar, ifco , if we aiB dnvon fiDm Dehli. TIib Panjab will 
prove shoit work to the mutineers, when the Dehli Army is 
destroyed My policy would then be to bring thB troops 

fiom acioss the Indus and send them to Dehli, m thB mean 
time to sBnd all oui women and childiBn down the hvbis to 
Karachi, and then, accumulating every fighting man we have, 
to jDin thB Army bBfoiB Dehli oi hold Ldhor, as might appear 
expedient. Colonel Edwardes, General Cotton, and Nicholson 
are for maintaining oui hold on Peshawai to the last They 
aigue that wb could not ictus in safety, and that thB instant 
wb attempted to make a rBtrogradB movement all would be up 
against us This Ido not believe , but granting that insun ection 
would immediately ensue, I maintain that the force at Peshawai 
would make good its retreat It contains more soldiers, more 
guns, m.Die power, than that with which Pollock recovered 
K&bul aftei foicing the passage of the Khaibai Betweon 
Peshawai and the Indus aiB no defiles, but an open country, 
the only difficulty is the passage of the Indus, which, with Atalc 
in our hands, ought not to he a woik Df danger It ib foi youi 
Lordship to decide what course we are to pursue. In the event 
of misfoitnne at Dehli, are we to leave that Army to its fate and 
endeavour to hold its own, or shall we, by a timely retirement 
from beyond the Indus, consolidate our resources m the Panjdb, 
and maintain the struggle uniei thB walls of Dehli 1 '’ I pray 
that your Loidship will decide onB way di thB Dther. If wearB 
left to decide the matter ouisbIvbs, time will be lost m vain dis¬ 
cussions , and by the time we decide Dn the pioper course to 
follow, it will prove too late to act effectually.” 

Whilst this appeal was slowly making its way to its destina¬ 
tion, an answei to Lawience’s letter ol the XDth 
Df June was circuitously tiavailing up to the Ju, J r 15 
Panjdb, It was dated July 15, and it said. “ The Lord°Oanutn 
Dutbieak at Indore on the 1st will no doubt a * 8 
have inteirupted the dawk as well as thD telegraph to 
Bombay. I therefore send a steamertD Madras with this letter 
and the despatches which accompany it, and I shall request 
Loid Hama to telegiaph tD Loid Elphinstone iny answer to 
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your questiDu legardiug Peshawai It will be, ‘Hall dh to 
Peshawar to the last.’ I ah Dull look with great alaim to the 
effect in Southern India of an abandonment of Peshawai at the 
present tirnB, or at any time until oui condition becomes moia 
desperate or mole secure ” Thus, officially, was thB momentous 
question settled by thB “ highest authority, ” practically, 
mdBBd, it had sBttbd itself bafoiB LdiI Canning’s lettei was 
received The contingency, which had been contemplated, 
never arrived, it was not left for the nation to discBin the evil 
effects of Bithei the retreat from DbUi or the abandonment of 
Peshawar ThB question never went beyond thB domain of dis¬ 
cussion, and it is of little use now to speculate as to which 
movement would have beBn attended with thB more disastrous 
lesults But theie would havB been a giaVB omission from the 
pages of this histoiy if there had been no mention of this dis¬ 
cussion. F 01 nothing is mDiB significant of the magnitude of 
the dangBis which threatened oui Indian Empne m thB 
Summer and Autumn of 1857, than the fact that at a tini R when 
the English held fast tD thB maxim, which CIivb had enunciated 
neaily a centuiy befoie, that “to stand still is danger, to iBcede 
is lum,' 1 the stiong spirit of Sir John LawiBnce counselled the 
abandonment of thB frontier-station of Pesh&war and the 
adjacent tBrntoiy to thB Afghans, who, not long before had 
been dut BnemiBS in the field. It must be admitted that, at the 
timB, the weight of authority borB heavily against thB proposal, 
and no man was muie willing than LawrBncB himself to 
acknowledge that a mea&uie which met with strenuous opposi¬ 
tion fiom such hibu as those who set thBii faces against it, was 
certainly a doubtful measure,* But time and maturity of 


* It ought always to bB lemembeied that tha strongest opponents of the 
measuie wbib the chief PeshiLwai offlcBis, whose tendency it naturally was 
to taka a local view of thB question LawrencB, years afterwards, with 
characteristic fiankness, wiote that “ceitamly, m having Heibeit Edwardes, 
John Nichclson, and Sydney Dctton against me, it is clear that there was a 
great deal to he said on thB other &ic1b ” Indeed, their arguments, as to the 
dangei Df abandoning Peshawar, weie altogether unanswerable But so also 
werB the arguments as to the danger of withdrawing the Dehli Field Foroe 
And this danger Su John Lawience.-was more capable of estimating aught 
than the httlc cDnfedeiacy of militaiy and political officeis on the frontim 
On the othei hand it is to he observed that Neville Chamberlain, who knBW 
well how nearly tliB siegB of Dehli bad been, raised, confessed aftei tlie 
capture of the place, that he concurred in the views which Lawrence had 
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reflection diil not affect his oiiginal convictions He remained 
steadfast to his first opinion, and years have lather mcieased 
than di m i n i s hed the number of adherents tD the policy whioh 
he enunciated when the crisis was upon us Our largoi and 
morB accurate knowledge of the state of affairs, that existed in 
th.B Summer of 1857, has taught us better to understand the 
aiguments by which the Chief Commissioner justified a pro¬ 
posal, by which alone he conceived that m thB last resort he 
could secui e the salvation of the empiie. Those arguments, as 
moiB cleaily discerned by the latBi light of history, may be thus 
biiBfly summarised: 

No onB knew so well as John Lawrence what, in the months 
of June and July, was stirring the hearts of the 
English leaders at Dehh, for to no one did they T j E E v ^ u v J b E t d 1011 
write so frequently, so fully and so freely, to 
declaie their wants and to describe their prospects. He knew 
that thB thought of laising the siegB was present to them, for 
it was before him in letteis, some of which arB quoted m these 
pages He knew that all depended upon thB suppoit which he 
could givB the besieging force Hb did not disguise fiDin him¬ 
self for a moment thB fact that the abandonment of pBshdwar 
would be an immense evil, but those wbib times m whichtheie 
was DftBn only a chDiCB of evils, and it seemed Id Lawrence 


daclaiel somB months before It was hia bBliBf that to rBtiBat fiom. Dehli 
would have been absolute ruin “We should havB lost all oui heavy guns 
and matenel, oui NatiVB tiDops and our Eomp-followeis would havB deserted 
us, and our Bnlish foreB would have bBen worn down and dustioyed Thu 
DbIiIi Foide couldnot have made good its letieat on tlm Panjfib, and, m such 
oiTcumstaucDS, the Panjfibi Foice could not have maintained itself at L&hm 
It was doubtful whether, with all its available means, it could have narrated 
on Multan ” It must ha i Bin cnib sued, too, that Laid Canning, who took a 
veiy unfavourable vibw of Su John Lawienco’s piopotol, and attnbuted this 
policy to thB failing health of tlis Chief CommissiDnei, had no accuiato 
knowlBilgB of the state of affairs at DbIiIi— between winch place and Calcutta 
all communication was cut off, and the capture of which still seemed to he a 
proximate event of no soit of difficulty to tho hesiEging Foice It should be 
added that the Lumsdens, who waie at Kind ah ai at the time, looking at tho 
question fiom tliB stand-point of Afghan polities, sont an uigent missive in 
cipher, urging him to hold on to tlrn last “It Peslifrwai and KoliAt ” they 
said, “are given up at this moment, we shall have all Afghanistan’ down 
upon our backs, besides throwing open the gate ot Afghanistan, tho Khoihai, 
for BVBr Don't give an inch ot ground, hut trust m Piovulence, fight it 
cut, and lecall us sharp to help you MS [Th B extiacts piecodmg are from 
unpublished letteis] 

9 Tr 0 
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that, m a largB unpeual sense, thB retirement Df the Butish 
Army fiDm Dehli would be thB gieater evil of thB two He 
stood pledged tD thB policy Df legammg that great CBntrB Df 
Muhammadanism, and crushing thB rebellion rampant there in 
the name of the King, for he had himself earnestly and 
eneigetically, and with an DverpowBrmg foioe Df argument, 
uigBd upon Greneral Anson, at thB oommencBment of the cnsis, 
the paiamount necessity of an immediate advance upon Dehli, 
at a time when the chiefs Df the Aimy Staff wbtb rBpi bs anting 
the thing tD be impossible He was bound, theiefore, mhonour 
tD do all that lay m his power to bring it to a successful ibsub 
The policy which he had sd stoutly advocated m May seBmBd 
still m June and July to be the policy which the national safety 
imperatively demanded, nay, Bvery succeeding day had lender ed 
it moi e apparent to him that our inability tD “ dispose of” Dehli 
was cieating everywhere an impression of our weakness, which 
was encouraging Dur enemies and enervating dut friends All 
eyBS were turned towards that great city, and as weeks passed, 
and still it seemed that the English, who had gonB to besiege, 
had become the besieged, there was a glowing mistrust as tothe 
wisdom Df holding fast tD the English alliance, which would 
soon have rendered us a friendless and feeble few, to be easily 
mastered and destroyed. With this knowledge pressing hourly 
upon him, Su John Lawrence, the more he thought, was the 
more convinced that, m the last extremity, if thB paucity of 
Biitish trDDpsbefDie Dehli should rendei its capture impossible, 
and necessitate the withdrawal of our Army, he would release 
the force posted m the PBshawar vallBy, and make dvbt the 
temtory tD the Amir of Kabul. 

But it was never intended that this should be a precipitate 
movement, or that we should prematurely anticipate an ex¬ 
tremity which might never arise. It was his design, m the 
first mstancB, to mDVB all our women and children tD the L&hor 
side of the Indus, so that dut troops might retain their grip Df 
thB cDuntiy unencumloBiBd to the last moment, and then move 
lightly and lapidly across thB river The cbbsidu, it was fBlt, 
would Ijb a sourcB Df unbounded delight to Dost Muhammad, 
and it was believed that though it might not seourB the per¬ 
manent fidelity and friendship of the Afghans, it would, for a 
time at least, hold them m idle bonds of a flattered and self- 
satisfied iuiance, and afford ns the security of thB forbearance 
which wb desired 
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It Las bBen sail that there wbtb mci easing signs of geneial 
unrest on the Panjab. Th.B most poitentDUS of 
these were thB mutinies at JhBlam an I SialliDt ^Mutiny™ 
The Jhelam cantonment lies on the bank of the 
rrvBr which bBais that name. That the 14th Sipahi Regiment 
posted there was on the bunk of mutiny was wbII known. Sn 
John Lawience, theiefoie, despat oh ell a force thither to disarm 
them—a small compact force consisting of some companies of 
the 24th Queen’s, some Hoisb ArtillBiy guns, under Lieutenant 
Henry Cookes, and a party of Lind’s Multam Hdisb, the whole 
undei thB command of Colonel Ellice, of the 24th. The Chief 
Commissionei had piepaiBd a plan of Dpeiations foi taking the 
Sipahis by surpnse, but the Colonel, thinking that he knew 
bBttei than any civilian how to manage an affan ? 

of this kind, depaited fiom Lawrence’s views, and uy 
sketched out a plan Df his own. There was, theiefoie, no sur¬ 
prise. When the Euiopeans weiB seen filing down thB using 
giound opposite the cantonment, thB Sipahis knew what was 
coming * Happening tD be out on morning parade, they saw 
the English column advancing Regardless of the ciders and 
entreaties of thBii officers, they bBgan at once to load then 
muskets The Dfficeis saw that thBy had no longer any powei 
ovei then men, and sought safety with the European tioops 
Then thB Sipahis took up their mam position m the quart ei- 
guard. It was a stiong brick building, with a battleuiBnted 
loof, erected for purposes of defence by Sir Chailes Napier, and 
affoided good cover to the insurgents, who tlnew out a party 
in advance tD guard the approaches to it, whilst others took 
shelter m then Lines, the mud-huts of which had been loop- 
holed m expectation of the crisis Our people were full of 
CDuragB and enthusiasm, and they flung themselves headlong 
upon the enemy. Lind’s Multanis chaiged gallantly, but were 
met by a galling fire, which they could not lBsist Cookes’ 
guns opened, but within too neai a range, and the musketry 
of the enemy did better execution than our own Artilleiy at sd 
shoit a distance The Sip&his fired from behind the eovei of 
thBir mud-walls, and oui giape was comparatively harmless- 
But now the British Infantiy came up with their intrepid 


* Mi Coopoi CnsiB in tile Panjfill ”) says Qoloual Goiraid, full of con¬ 
fidence iu Ins men, had “informed them at the object of tho European 
amval ” 
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commander at their head, and advanced full upon the quarter- 
guard. ThB attack was a gallant and successful one, the 
quarter-guard was camel, and the Sip&his then vacated their 
huts and fell hack upon the empty hnBS Df th.B 39th, from which 
they werB duven by thB bursting Df a well-directed shell tD a 
villagB Dn the left of the cantonment. 

By this time thB noon-day sun was beating fiercely down 
upon our exhausted people Colonel Ellice had been cairiBd 
from the field dangerously wounded. Captain Spung had been 
shot dead,* and wb had lost many in Bn and many horses m the 
encounter Our troops had been marching from the hour of 
midnight, and had been actively engaged since sunrise Nature 
demanded rest, and it was sound discretion at such a time to 
pausB m our offensive opeiations. It would have been well, 
perhaps, if thB pausB had been longei and the lenewed opera¬ 
tions mDTB carefully matuied At foui m the afternoon, when 
the heat was still grBat, an attack on the villagB was ordBied. 
Colonel Gerraid, of the 14th, took command of thB Eoice that 
went out to destioy thB mutinous legiment, in whose fidelity 
1ib had Dnce trusted. The result was disastrous Again thB 
Sip&his had good cover, and we found our&BlvBs entangled in 
streets, in which wb suffered much, but could do littlB ThB 
guns WBre brought up within too shoit a rangB, and the mus¬ 
ketry of thB enemy told with deadly effect upon the gunnels. 
ThB Europeans, partly from fatigue, and partly, pBihaps, from 
the stimulants which they had taken to remvigorate themselves 
and the effect of the slant rays of the afternoon sun, are said to 
have “staggeied” up tD the village, and to havB been easily 
rBpulsed. The retreat was sounded, and Dur troops wbtb with¬ 
drawn Twd guns WBie earned back, but a third, in spite of 
the gallant efforts of Lieutenant Batty e, with a party of Mounted 
Police, fell into the hands Df the enemy, and was turned against 
our retreating people 

Nothing more could bB done on that evening, At dawn on 
B thB mDirow the conflict was to be lenewBd. Both 
u f oi cbs had bivouacked Dn the plain. But when 

day broke it was found that the mutineers had evacuated their 
position and fled. Many had loeBn killed in thB two engage- 


* He had left RtfrM, as pievionsly stated, with Baud Smith, on tha 
29th of June {ante, pagB 424), and had only just juinad his legiment when 
hiB csaieei was thus closed Dn thB battle-field 
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mBnts, some weie drowned in tliB Jlielam, others fell into the 
hands of oui Police, dt wbib subsequently given up "by the 
Kashmii authorities, m whose country they had sought lefuge, 
and thus sunendBied, they were blown away from our guns. 
Yery fBwof them ultimately escaped, hut the manner m which 
the affau was managed gieatly mcensBd the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner. For, m plain words, with HorsB, Foot, and Aitillery, 
we were beaten by part of a legiment of Sipdhis If we had 
quietly sunounded the villagB and attached it in the cool of 
thB evening, it is piobable that not a man would bvbi have 
escaped fiom Jhelam. 

When tidings of the shaip lesistance of the 14th leached 
SialliDt, a still mere disastrous state of things 
arose at that place The station was commanded 
by Brigadiei Fredenck Blind, an Artillery officer 
of high repute—a man of lofty stature and laige proportions, 
who had done good service in his time, and who was still amply 
endowed with physical and mental vigour. But seldom was 
man left by hard oncumstances m a position which afforded so 
littlB scope for the display of his power. The cantonment 
had been stupped of European troops for the foimation 
of the Movable Column, and there were nearly a thousand 
Native soldieis — Horse and Foot — all aimed and ready 
for action.* In such cncumstances a oommanlmg officel 
has no choice to make—no discretion to exeicise He must 
appear to trust his men whethei he does or not j for tD betray 
suspicion is suiely to precipitate thB outbreak. So tD all 
outwaid appearance Bund had full confidence m his men, and 
as time wBnt du the quietude of their demeanour seemed tD 
justify moie than the pretence. But when, on the 8th of 
July, the Lines of Sidlkot wbib all astir with the tidings that 
the 14th at Jhelam had been in action with the white tioops, 
who had attempted to disaim thBm, it waB felt by our people 
that the beginning Df the end had come. And there was another 
source of excitement on that evening, for a messenger had come 
from Dehli, bringing a summons from the King commanding 
them to join the Royal Army. The night was, therefore, one 

* “Brigadier Blind protested against tliB Euiopean tioops li nin g entirely 
removed, and desued that two huudiBd and fifty should lemain In reply 
he was leiucsted to disarm But, to the last, he sliaied in the belief (almost 
grievous) m tho honour of tho SipAhi ”—Coopei’s Onsis in the Parydb 
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of prepaiation. On the morning of the 9th everything was 
l Bady. 

rfialkot was a laigB, and had been an impoitant militaiy 
station In quiet times EuiopBan troops had been stationed 
there in large numbers, with the usual results. TIibib WBre 
good ban acts and commodious housBS and pleasant gardens, 
and moie than the wonted number of English gentlewoman 
and young childiBn There were a ohuioh and a chapel, and 
other indications Df the progress of western civilisation When, 
therefore, the storm burst, thBre was much that lay at the meicy 
of the enemy, and on oui siIb no possible means of defence 
BEifoie the sound of thB morning gun had been 
July6 hBaid throughout the cantonment, and dui people, 
accoidmg to then wont, had mounted then horses or entered 
their carnages, to piDCBBd to tliBii wontBd dutiBs, or to take 
the ail before the sun was high abovB the horizon, the Sip&his 
had planted picquets all round the plaOB, to prevent the 
escape of the Earmghis. And piesently the din and uproar of 
lebellion announced to oui people, just waking from their 
slumbeis, that the Sip&his had risen Our officers were soon 
mounted and on their way tD the parade-ground. ThB tiuth 
was then only too appaient ThB troopers of the 9th wbib 
already m thBir saddles, and the 46th wbib under arms. Oui 
peoplB were suddenly brought faCB to face with mutiny m its 
worst foim All circumstances and conditions weie in the last 
dBgiee unfavouiable tD the English Sidlkot was one of the 
great stations at which there had been a gathering of detach¬ 
ments from different legimBnts for the new nfle practice, and, 
therefoie, great opportunities of conspiracy It lay m proximity 
tD thB Jantunh temtory of the M&h&r&jah of Kashmir, who the 
Sipahis believed, and Dur authorities f Bared, would, m the hour 
of dangei, forsake his alliance, and it was uttBily wifhout any 
defBncB of European troops So when the hour came to strike, 
the confidence and audacity of thB enemy had eveiythmg to 
foster and encourage them. 

As ever, the Cavaliy wbtb foremost m the work of mutiny— 
foremost m their giBBd for hlDod Mounted on good chargers, 
they could lide with lapiiity from placB to place, and follow 
the whitB men on horseback di m their carnages, andshDDt them 
down as they lode Edt weeks the Dutbrust had been expected, 
and every English inhabitant of Sialkot had thought painfully 
ovbi the coming cusis, and had calculated the best means of 
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escape The only place of safety fDi which they could make 
was the old Fort, Dnce the stionghold of the Sikh 
Chief, Tej Singh, and to this, when they saw u y 9 
that nothing could be done to anest the tide of lebellion, which 
was already at the flood, they endeavoured to make good their 
retreat Some happily reached the Foit. Others polished on 
the way A ball fiom the pistol of a mounted troopei entered 
the bioad back of the BugadiBr, and he was earned to the Fort 
only to die. The Supeiintending Surgeon, Giaham, was shot 
dead m his buggy, as his daughter sat by his sidB * Another 
medical offlcei of the samB name was “ killed m his carnage 
among his children.” A Scotch missionary, named Hunter, on 
his way to the Fort in a carriage, with his wife and ohild, was 
attacked by some chapiasfs of the gaol-guard, and all three 
weie luthlBssly murdeied. The Bugade-Major, Captain Bishop, 
was killed, in the presence of his family, under the very walls 
of the Fort Some hid themselves duiing the day, and escaped 
discovery and death almost by a miiaolB. Some wbtb pieserved 
by their own mBn, and concealed till nightfall in the Lines 
ThB officers of the 46th, who had lemamed with their m , pm 
until the road between the ParadB-giDund and the Fort was 
closed by the enemy, rode off towards Gogianwd.la, and leached 
that pi a db, scorched and wBaiy—but not hungry and athirst, 
foi thB villageis fed them on thB way—after a mid-day journey 
of some forty miles. The personal incidents of that 9th of July 
at Si&lkot would fill an interesting and exciting chapter. But 
there is nothing stianger in the stoiy than the fact that two of 
oui field officBis—onB, Colonel of a lBgimont— wgib invited to 
take command of thB mutinBBis, and to lead them to Dehli, 


* His dauglitei escaped She was dragged to the Davalry Guard, whew 
she “found Colonel and Mis Lome Campbell surrounded by a tew faithftd 
troopers, wlm conduct 2 d tluam in safaly lo tlia Fait ”—There is a significant 
commentary on this incident m oneiof neibeit Edmudus’s letters to John 
Lawrence “Theso individual stones convey bettei notions than public 
despatches In Didinaiy times India would have sliuddeied over Di Giuliam 
shot dead in his daughters arms Now, all we say is, ‘what a woodeiful 
sboape Miss Giaham lias had I ’ ” Habituated, after two mouths of mutiny 
and massacre, to hoirois of this kind, the recital of them bad ceased to orBate 
the intense sensations which they had cuicb caused And sc, in this History, it 
willhe ohseived, as it piooeods, that whilst the earliBi tragedies, then novel and 
strange to the European mind, aie dwelt upon in dotail, some of the later 
oubs aie dismissed with the hievity of a tBlegiopbio message. In this the 
narrative only lefleots the varying tcmpeiatuie cf the times, 
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witli a pi Dims b of high pay, ani a significant pladgB, not 
perhaps without a touch of irony in it, that they might always 
spend the hot weather Dn the Hills. 

Whilst our people were seeking safety within thB walls of 
the old I’oit, and securing their position by sti engthening its 
defences, thB Sipahi mutmeeis wbib levelling in thB work of 
spoliation, with the congenial companionship of the c rimin al 
classes The d 11 story, sd often alieady told, and still tD Idb 
told again and again, was lepBatBd here thB mutmBBrs made 
for the Gaol, released the prisoners, plundered the Treasury, 
destroyed the Kachahn with all its lecords, blew up the maga¬ 
zines, and gutted the Iiousbs of the Christian inhabitants. If 
thBiewere any special circumstance about the Sialkot insur¬ 
rection, it was that thB household servants of our Englis h 
officers, generally faithful, or at least neutial, on thesB occasions, 
took an active pait against their old masters. That they knew 
what was coming SBBms to be pioved by the fact that the 
BngadiBT’s sirdai-hearer, or chief body servant, an “old and 
favounte” domestic, took thB caps off his master’s pistols m thB 
night, as they lay beside him while he slept.* And how 
thoiDughly they cast m their lot with thB soldiery is demon¬ 
strated with equal distinctness by the fact that they afterwards 
fought against us, the Brigadier’s khansamah, Dr butler, taking 
an active pait in operations which will be presently described. 
There seems tD have been peifect cohesion between all classes 
of our BnemiBS—the mutineers, the ciiminals fiom the gaols, 


* This might bB supposed to have aiisen meiely fiom thB instinct of self- 
presaivation if it had not been for thB alter-coniuct of these domestics It is 
certain that, m many parts of tha oountiy, the Native SBivants were m a state 
of deadly fear lest their enraged masters, SBeJnng objects for their revenge, 
should turn upon them and kill them There is an anecdote illustrative of 
this, almost too good to he an invention It is said that a gBntlBman in 
Calcutta, ohseiviiig Due day a stiange table-servant waiting at dinner, asked 
firm who he was and how hB came thei e His auswBt was, “ Ham hadlf ham, 
s&hib” (“I am a substitute, and he explained that he had come to take 
the place tBmpoiarily of a niBmbei of the establishment who was sick—a 
common piaotLCB m Anglo-Indian domestic lifB A few days afterwords the 
old servant lBtuined tD lus work, looking very sleek and wbII, and when his 
maetei questioned him as to the cause.of his absence, he naively replied that 
he had leceiVBd seciet inhumation that, on a given day just passed, the 
sfihib-15g intended tD sheet all their Native seivants, m the middle of dinnei, 
and that, thei afore, he had thought it prudent to send a “ hadli ” to hB shot 
in his placB 
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the “ Gl-ujais” fiDua thB neighbouring villages, and thB servants 
fiDm the houses and bungalows of thB English From sunrise 
to sunset the woik went on bravely. Eveiything that could, 
be earned off by our enemiBS was seized and appropnated; 
even the old statiDn-gun, which morning and evemng had pro¬ 
claimed the hDuis of upnsmg and down-SBtting. And nearly 
everything belonging to us, that could not be carried off, was 
destroyed and defaced, exoept—a stiange and unaccountable 
exception—the Chuich and Chapel, which thB Christians had. 
reared foi thB woishippmg Df thB Chnstian’s Grod 

Befoie nightfall, all this rabble had made off for the R&vi 
nver, on their way to Dehli, rejoicing in and excited by their 
day’s WDik It was a delightful relief to the 
inmates of the deoay ed old Fort, who now thought uly B-1D 
that if the danger wei b not wholly past, at least the worst of 
it was over. It has been said that they “ slept more soundly 
and feailessly than they had slept for weeks before. The mine 
had exploded and they had escaped.”* It is often so, the 
agony of suspense is greatei than that of thB dieaded reality. 
But there was one theie to whom no such relief was to be 
given The Brigadier lay dying. A truB soldier tD thB last, 
he had, whilst file death-pangs weie upon him, issued his 
oiders for the defence of the Fort, and foi what little elsB 
could be done m that extremity But the ball from thB 
tioopBi’s pistol had done its WDik, and though Blind lingered 
through Idle night, he died befoie thB sun had lisen; and all 
felt that a biave man and a capable officei was lost to the 
countiy, which he had so well served 
ThB triumph Df the Sialkot Mutineers was but biief. Retri¬ 
bution followed closely on theii victory On the 
22nd of June, Colonel John Nicholson, with thB Nicholson and 
rank of Brigadiei-General, had taken command 4 Column 118 
of the Movable Column. That sd young an officer 
should bB appointed to such a command, m defiance of what 
were called thB 11 claims ” of many officers m the Division of 
longer standing and higher rank, was an innovation by no 
means giateful tD the Depaitments dt to the Seniority-mongers 
in the service, but it startled many with a pleasurable surprise, 
and to some it was a Eunice of infinite rejoicing Elderly men 
with elderly wives, who had never heaid Df such, a thing before, 


* Oa^ a-Biowne’sj “Panjab and Eehli 
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affected, to think that theie was no gieat ■wisdom m th.B 
appointment, and showed their contempt hy 

june-Juiy talking of Mistei Nicholson Of this the young 
General could affoid tD speak tenderly. “ I fear,” he wiDte to 
Edwardes on the 17th Df June, “ that my nomination will give 
gieat offence to the senior Queen’s officers, hut I shall do all m 
my power to get on well with them I feBl so SDiiy for the 
disappointment they must experience, that I think I shall be 
able to put up with a gieat deal Df ooldness without taking 
offence ” But among the younger officeis Df thB Army, espe¬ 
cially among those in the Movable Column, the selection was 
most popular. ThB exigencies of thB GrenBial Staff having 
taken OhambBilain to Dehli, there was not a man m thB Army 
whose selection would have been moiB welcome to those who 
meant work, and wbtb lesolute to do it. "When Edwardes wrote 
to John Lawrence, saying, “You have been very vigorous m 
pushing down reinforcements, and those appointments of Cham¬ 
berlain and Nicholson are worth armies m this ciisis . 

Amid thB ruins of the Begular Aimy these two Iiregular 
Pillars stand boldly up against the sky, and I hope the Tom¬ 
noddies will admire their aichitectuie,” he expiessBd the senti¬ 
ments of all the bolder spmts m the Aimy, eager tD be led, 
not by age and rank, but by lusty manhood m its prime, and 
who could see bBttBr hope for a glorious deliverance Bven in 
thB lashness and audaDity of youth than in thB niesolution and 
inactivity Df sbuiIb command It was tiuly a great day foi 
India, when it was decreed that Chambeilain should gD down 
to Dehh and Nicholson place himself at the head of the Movable 
Column in the Panj&b 

ThB force of which Biigadi bt- Gre u01 al Nicholson took com¬ 
mand consisted of Her Majesty’s 52nd Light Infantry, a troop 
Df Euiopean Hoise Aitilleiy, under MajDi Dawes, an ex cell ant 
officer, who had done good SBrviCB m the Afghan war, a Hdtsb 
Battery, also European, under Major George Bonrchier, the 
33rd * and 35th Sip&hi Regiments, and a wing of the 9th 
Cavalry. He joined the force at Jalandhar, and moved thencB 
to Philur, as though Ilb had been marching down upon Dehli. 
Then sdiub people shook their heads and wondeied what Ilb 
was doing in thus carrying down with him many hundreds Df 


* The 33id, which had been stationed at Hosln&rpih, joined the column 
near Philur. 
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Sipahis, with lab alii an in then hearts, only to bwbII the host of 
thB enamy "What hB was really doing was soon appalBnt. 
He was intent on disarming thB Native rBgiments. But as this 
was tD bB best accomplished by secrecy and suddBnnBSs, he did 
not blazon his design about the Camp But in good time, the 
necessary instructions weie given On the morn¬ 
ing of the 25th Df June, the Column was undei DismmirgDf 
thB walls Df thB fDit Df Philur The guns wbib the i[j!gmeatB Bth 
diawn up Dn the load and unlimbeied, the 52nd 
taking post on both flanks ThB Sip&hi Begiments marched 
on, littlB ii earning Df what was to comB. Nicholson had given 
diiIbis to the PoIicb that, on the fiist sound Df flung, the budge 
across the river should bB cut away, sd as tD prevent all chanoB 
Df BscapB if the Sipdhis should break and fly with their arms in 
their hands. Leaning over DnB Df BouichiBi’s guns, hB said to 
that officBi, 11 If they bolt, you follow as hard as you can, the 
bridge will have been destroyed, and we shall havB a second 
Sobraon on a small scale.” * But thB Sip&his did not bolt In 
thB presence of those guns they felt that it would be madness 
to resist the DrdBr, so they sullenly piled their arms at thB 
word of command 

Having disarmed thB two Infantry rBgimBnts, Nicholson 
determined to retrace his steps from Philur, and tD pitch his 
camp at Amritsar On the 5th he was at that place, tho cential 
position of which recommended itself tD him, as it enabled him 
to afford speedy aid, if required, either tD L&hor Dr thB Jaland¬ 
har Du&b, whilB at the same time it overawed the M&njM, and 
rendered hopeless any attempt tD mutiny Dn thB part Df thB 
59th RBgimBnt stationed m thB cantonment | On the morning 
of the 7th, the Stirling news of thB mutiny Df the 14th at 
JhBlam reached his Camp, and he hoped hour afler hour to be 
comforted by thB tidings that Colonel EIIiob had defeated and 
destroyed them But the day passed, and the night also was 
spent, and still the wished-for intelligence did not come, but in 
its plaoe were ominous tidings of disaster; sd du the morning of 
thB 9th, Nicholson, with i BluctancB which he frankly expressed,f 


* Bouichiei’s Eight Months' Camp awn. 

f Bugadier-Gt-eneial Nicholson to tno Adiutant-&enaral of the Army. 
July 19,1857 

t “ 1 feel hound to place on record my beliaf that both in conduct and 
feeling this regiment was quitB an exceptional one It had neither oom- 
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proceeded tD disaim tlie 59th. There was a punishment paiade 
that mDining A lebel or a deseitei was to be 
° f executed, and all thB troops, Euiopean and Native, 
WBie oidBied out tD witness the ceremony The 
ground selected lay between the oity and thB foit, about a 
mile from thB cantonment, and theie the lBgiments and thB 
guns wbib drawn up Dn paradB, and thB ghastly cBiBinDny 
was duly pBiformed. This donB, the Sipdhis of the 59th, 
who only the day befoiB had been cDmpliniBntBd on their 
loyalty, wbtb oidared to lay down then arms Though sur 
piised and bBwildeiBd by "the command, they obeyed without 
a murmur, and though many men of the RBgimBnt wbtb not 
present on paTade, and, therefore, a quantity of arms were still 
left in possession of the Sipahis, they testified thB sincerity of 
their obedience by afterwards voluntarily suiiendeung them 
Thus wbtb thB teeth of anDthei Native regiment quietly 
drawn, and the danger glaring at us from the ranks of our own 
Sipahis was gieatly diminished. ElsBwheiB the sauiB process, 
as Nicholson now learnt, was going on with mDTB or less success. 
At Rawalpindi wbtb thB 58th Regiment and two companies of 
the 14th—thB regiment which had fought so 
D M uf desperately at JhBlam A letter from Sir John 
Lawrence announced that thB business of disarm¬ 
ing had be Bn donB, but m no very satisfactory manner. “ "We 
have disaimBd,” the OhiBf Commissioner wrote tD Nicholson on 
the 7th, “ the sbvbu companies of the 58th and the two com¬ 
panies Df thB 14th Wb had three guns and two hundred and 
forty Europeans, and wbtb very nearly having a fight. The 
main body broke and bolted tD their lines, and we did not fiiB 
on them. After about an hour’s WDik, however, duung which 
a good many loaded, we gDt all but about thirty to lay down 
thBir arms. ThB latter bolted, and about half wsib killed Dr 
taken by the Police Saw&rs Miller was badly wounded a little 
above the right wnst; both bones werB broken He had a 
narrow escape A Sip&hi gavB him a dig m thB chest with his 
bayonet, but somehow di other the wound was slight.” At the 
samB time Edwardes was reporting the entire succbss of his 


mittei itself in any way, nor do I believe that up tD thB day it was disarmed 
ib had any intention of committing 1 itself, and I vary deeply rBgiet that 
even as a precautionary measure it should have become my duty to disarm 
it "—Ibid 
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airangemaut fDi the disaiming Df the Sipahis of the 24th at 
Foit MackBSon.* By tha help of Brougham’s 
mountain guns and som,B detachments of tha “ f 

Pan jab Irregular Force this was accomphshad 
without a hindrance Dr a hitch ; and the disannul Sipahis were 
marched into Peshawar, ascoited by Brougham’s guns, whilst 
the Fort was gainsoned by some Multani levies, hois a and foot 
Nothing could have hBBn morB adroitly managed than thB 
whole affair. 

But tidings morB Bxciting than these were tD reach thB ears 
of thB Commander of the Movable Column. The 
telegraph wires bi ought ubwb fiom Labor that Movements^ 
thB Sipahis at Si&lkQt had iisbu, and that rapmB column 1 a 
and murdBr were abroad in thB place, another 
half-hour, and thB stoiy was confiimBd by a musician of the 
46th, who had ridden m with a fBW bluriBi lines fiom AsBistant- 
CommissionBrM'Mahon, beggmg him to bring theForcB to their 
aid | Nicholson could now no longer hesitate about disaiming 
thB wing Df the 9th Oavaliy attached to his column He had 
hitherto abstained lBst such an act should piBDipitate the using 
at Sidlkot, and udw thB wing at that place was in the fulness 
of iBb bIIidh. ThBir arms and hoiSBB, therBfoiB, werB now to be 
taken from them ThB trDDpeis felt that lBBistancB could only 
bung destruction upon them, sd they quietly gaVB up all that 
made them soldi bis, and then Nicholson pi spared himself to 


* “As day dawned, the two paities fiom noitli and south closed in upon 
the Foit, and thrBW a chain of horseman round it, whilst Mainr Brougham 
drew up his guns so as to command the gateway Majoi SliakBspoar, com¬ 
manding the 24th Regiment, and Lieutenant Ilovendon, of the Engineeis, 
then roilB mto thB Fmt, and ordered thB Bipahis to parade outsnlB They 
were munh snipnsei and confused, hut mndB no 1 eeutanoe, and when ordered 
by Mh]oi Shabespear, piled tliBU arms and gavB up thou belts and pouches 
in an orderly manner ’’— Edwai die to Ootton, July 8, 1857 MB Oor- 
i espondencs 

f The note, the oiiginal of which is before me, is significant in its brevity 
‘ TIib trnnpa herB aie in open mutiny Jail bloke Bngadici wounded 
Bishop killed Many have escaped to the Fort Bring the Movable 
Column at once, if possible 6| A M, Dtli July ” The name of the bearer 
of this chit ought not to be omitted Mr Oavo-Browne says, “A young 
band-boy, named M‘DnuglaB, Df the 4.6th, had galloped off from the Regi¬ 
mental parade-ground on a little tat (pony), and by dint of bon owing and 
seizing fiesh odbsiii thB villages as Iib passed tlnougu, ho finished hisudB Df 
some eighty miles mto Amritsar, and hastened to the G-enBral’s quarters 
just ns the mail-oart brought in the message from Lfiller ” 
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maicli At the day wore on, flesh tidings of the movements Df 
the Sialkot mutmeBis reached him It was obvious that they 
wbib maichmg down on Guidaspur, intent probably Dn Stirling 
up the 2nd Irregular Cavaliy stationed there, and, joined by 
them, on plundering the station. Thence Nicholson bBliBVBd 
that they would makB thBir way, by the route of Nurpur and 
Hoshiarpui—at which places thBy might lemfoice themselves 
with Hoisb and Foot *—to Jalandhar, and thencB march, a 
stiong body of mutmeBis, down to Dehli To frustiate this 
expected movement was now the desiiB of the 
,J SuriWspur t0 Commander Df the Movable Column, Hb was foity 
miles ft om Gurdaapur, an3.th.BSipah.is had two days’ 
stait of him But Nicholson was bom tD oveicome difficulties 
which would have beaten down other men. Hb determined on 
a forced maich to Guidaspur, and went resolutely tD work to 
Jui id accomplish it ThB July sun blazed down upon 
7 his camp with a ferocity more appalling than th.B 
rnaliDB of the enBmy But Bven that was to bB disiegarded 
Whatsoever the country could yiBld in the shape Df carriages, 
hoises, and poniBs was at cnee enlisted into the serviBB of the 
Jul Column j All possible advantage was taken Dt 

u 7 the coolness of the night; but wliBn morning came 

tlLBy were still some fifteen Dr sixteen miles fiom Gurd&splir, 
with th b prospect of a sultry march before them J With all 
his caiB and laboui, Nicholson had not, even with the aid of 


* Tlia 4th Native Inlantiy was at Nbipur The lBth Illegular Cavaliy 
at Hosludipui 

f G-isat piaise is Iub to the civil authnutiBS foi then activity m this con- 
junctme Mr Montgomery m his official report, says “ To the commercial 
men of Amntsai and L&hoi the metalled load cffeis special advantages, for 
it enabled hundicds of natiVB gigs or ekkas to fly unceasingly between tbs 
two cities On the day I allude tD thB distuct officers of both places were 
ordeied to seiZB every ekka, bylee, and pony thut was to be seen, and tD des¬ 
patch them under police gnaids, to Beneial Nicholson’s camp at Amntsai, 
on* urgent public seivice These vehicles, on tlieir aiuval theie, wbib 
piDmptly loaded with British soldiers, and the foice started at dusk for 
Gkudasptfi which is at a distance of forty-four miles frum Amntsai, leaching it 
at three PM of July 11 It was joined at Battala by Mr Robeits, Dom- 
miBBionBi, and Oaptain Feikins, Assiiatant-Commissionei at Amritsar ” 

X Colonel Bom duel (‘Eight Months’ Campaign”) says that they made 
twenty-six buIbs in the night, and had then eighteen miles before them 
But General Nicholson, m his official 1 sport, says that tlie Bntire distance 
was “ dvbi forty-one miles,” some three miles less than Bonrchier’s com¬ 
putation. 
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the trDDp-horsBB of the 9th, been able to mount the whole of his 
force, and some WBary foot-sore woik was therefore a necessity 
of thB conjuncture Sd, many wbib struck down by th.B heat; 
yet, notwithstanding these discouraging on cumstances, they 
pushed forwaid in excellent spuits, and even with a strong 
enjoyable sense of the humDiDUS side of thB seivice they weie 
performing * It was not until thB evening Df the 11th that 
thB whole Df thB force was assembled at G-uidaspur ThBie 
intelligence was received that thB mutmeBis from Sialkot were 
then at Nurkot, somB fifteen miles from thB right hand of the 
Ravi TheiB WBre two couises then open tD Nicholson. He 
might dispute the passagB of Uib nveT, oi hB might draw them 
on towards him, by remaining inactive and keep¬ 
ing thB BUBmy ignorant of his position. He ulylz 
determined on thB lattei cduisb, and, much to thB perplexity Df 
somB and the dissatisfaction of otheis, remained quiescent at 
GTuidaspui till mnB o’clock on the following morning. Then 
hB learnt that thB Bnemy were crossing th.B nvei by a ford 
about nine miles distant, at a placB known as thB Trfmu Grhaut; 
so he piBpared at once to fling himself upon them. 

At noon he was m sight Df his pi ay, about a mile from the 
liver. The mutmeBis had crossed dvbt with then 
baggagB, and thB giBy jackets of thB videttes Df 
the 9th Cavaily wbib first seen flitting about m 
□ur front, and then thB Infantry wbtb obsBived drawn up in 
linB, their right resting on a seiai and a dismantled mud foit, 
and tliBir left on a small village and cluster of trees, with 
parties of Cavaliy on each flank Nicholson now made his 
dispositions for thB attack Eager to get his guns within shoit 

* Colonel Born Bluer, in lua nariative, gives tliB following amusing account 
of the humours of tha maich “Yet, under these oucumbtanoes, trymg as 
they waie, thB spmt of fun was not extinct Tha Artillery made extemporary 
awnmgs of blanches Df tieeH ovbi their gun-carriagcH and wagons, giving 
them thB appeaiancB of carts ‘got up ’ fci a day at Hampstead, ofiicBis, 
crowned with wrsaths cf green leaves, weie ‘chaffed’ by their comi'adBS foi 
adopting hBod-drBSses h la Norma Here might he SBcn a soldier on a 
rampant pony, dealing lus companion, on a similar beast, to koep behind 
and bo ms ‘edge dB ctunp’, there a hBro, mindful poihaps ofEpping on 
EastBr Monday, bellowing out lus mquuios as tD who had seen the fox 
(stag 7) Privates, never intended for the mounted branch, here and thei'B 
camB to grief, and lay spiawlmg on mother-eaith, while, Bver and anon, some 
mighty JBhu in his ekka dashed to the front at a pace a Roman ohaiiotcey 
would have envied ” 

VOL. II. 2 I 
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lange of the enemy, he masked his advancing battalias with, 
bodies of mounted PdIidb, and moved Dn tD within six hundred 
yards of the mutineers, when the Cavaliy, Bxcited to the utmost 
by the aitificial stimulant of hang, rushed funously tD the 
encountei, some shouting, some gnashing then tBBth On this 
Nicholson unmasked one Df his batteiiBs, and the mask 21 s WBnt 
lapidly to tliB 1 Bar " It was a moment Df doubt and anxiety, 
Bspecially with th.B Aitilleiy oommandBis, whDSB Native dnvBis 
might have dBSBrtBd them at a critical moment, foi they had 
beBn acquainted at Sialkot with the VBiy Sipahis against whom 
th.By had now bBBn biought OnB half Df the old BugadB was, 
indeed, fighting agamst the othei But the suspected men 
weie as tiue tD then salt m the Panjab as they wbib at D nbli .-j- 
The guns wbib biDught into action without a hitch, and the 
Bnemy, though tliBy fought stBadily and wbII, and SBnt m a 
veil By fiom the whale line with the precision of a paradB, stag¬ 
gered beneath the file Df oui battBiies, upon which somB of the 
mBn of the 4Bth flung themselves with heroic CDUiagB The 
giapB and shiapnel fiom oui Hina guns scattBied death among 
thB fDiBmost of thB mutineers, and presently the Enfield rifles 
of the 52nd began to givB deadly proof that the smooth-bored 
muskets Df the Sipahis wbib as playthings contending against 
them Still there weie some amongst them to bB convinced 
□nly by the thrust of the bayonet In tiuth, the enemy wbib 
tBrnbly out-matched With all their gallantry in doing and 
then foitituds m Bndunng, what could “Brown Bess ” and the 
old station-gun Id against Dur batteries and dui lifles? ThB 
battle was soon dvbi. The mutineers fell back upon the river, 
and Nicholson, whose want of Oavaliy was severely felt, did all 
he could in puisuit, but could not inflict much damage upon 
them. It is said, howevBi, that they had alieady left “ between 
three and four hundred killed and wounded on thB field ” And 
all their baggagB fell into our hands — arms, ammunition, 


* NioIidIsou himself speaks veiy gently and foibeamigly Df this rearward 
movement of the Police Ris&lahs “ The Police,” ho says, “being no longer 
useful us maskers, and seeming uudesuous Df engaging, wbib DiderBd to the 
rear.” Colonel Bonrclnei says that they ian away. “ Away scampered thB 
mounted Ibvibs hack to Gurddspili ”. 

f Cobnel Boui'uhiBi says “I took the precaution tD warn my Eniopcau 
gunners to watch thBm In the reply of my FaniBi-Seigeant spobB the 
whDlB company. 'If they only attempt to run, sn, we’ll cut off their heads’ 
But in this case, as m eveiy other, my Native dnveis nobly did their duty ” 
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clothing, an I othei plundei ed piopeity, public and pnvate, the 
spoil of the Sialkot cantonment. 

Thaie was nothing mole to be dona that day The mid-day 
h.Bat bad completely exhausted our European Jul ja w 
fighting men, so, whilst a paity of Panjab In- u 7 
fantry was lBft tD guard tbB ford and protBOt tbB baggagB, the 
52nd and tha Artilleiy were maicbei back tD Gurdaspur. But 
the day’s fighting bad rBsulted m a tE conclusion wbBis nothing 
is concluded,” so conclusions were tD be tnad again The 
Sipahi force was sbatteied, but not destroyed. Their fighting 
powBi was not yet gone. Peihaps tbB BnBrgy that sustained 
them was the Bneigy Df desperation , foi to fall back was as 
perilous to them as to stand still TheiB was nD BBCunty for 
them m any dnectiDn They had not iudib than half the 
number that first maiched down to the K&vi, but they WBie 
biave and lBSolutB niBn, and, even with such feaiful odds 
against them, they did not shimk fiom anothBi conflict ThB 
liver had lisen, and that which had been a fold had now become 
an island The old statiDn-gun which they had brought from 
tiialkot was thBu sqIb piBCB of aitilleiy, and thBy had nD 
gunnels with their foica, but the BngadiBi’s old "khans am ah” 
had lived for too many yBais at Ai till cry stations not to have a 
shrewd conception of tliB manner of wdkmg a gun And, thus 
planted on tliB island in thB middle of the Eavi, they thought 
that, for a time at least, they might defy us ThB nvei had 
ceased to be foldable, and the civil authonties, as a precau¬ 
tionary measure, had sunk all the boats in the immediate 
neighbourhood Sd, when Nicholson again advanced from 
Gurddspur, he could do little more in thB first instance than 
take up a position out of reach Df thB enemy’s onB gun and send 
to a distance foi some boats At daybioak on the 
morning of thB 16th, thB desired means of tians- July 18 
poit had been obtained, and he was prepaied to attaok the 
enemy on their insular stronghold. The Infantiy mossed over 
onB extremity Df the island, a mile and a yuaitai from the 
enemy’s position, whilst the Artillery tDDk post so as tD covoi 
the advance of the column and to play upon the hostile gun.* 
The Sipdhis wbi b taken by surprise. Not until a large part of 

* Colonel Bourchier says that “Id silence it at snoh a distance flwelvu 
hundred yards), wlulat it was nearly coucenlBd by grass and an eaitbi'ru 
breastwork, was almost impossible.” i 

? t 2 
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the 52nd had fDiniBi upon the island did the mutineers know 
that we had by an obtained a boat The Assembly was then 
sounded, the black troops musteiBd m haste and moved round 
their gun to sweBp our advancing column. But the piece had 
been elevatBd foi sbtvicb at a longBi lange, and in the huny of 
the moment th.B amataur artillBiymen had failed tD depress thB 
sorBw, which was old and rusty, and not Basily to be worked, 
so the shot went harmlessly ovbt thB heads of DUr people. On 
went thB British Infantry, with Nicholson at their head, and 
though some, stem and steadfast tD the last, stood to bB shot 
down Dr bayoneted at then gun, thB rout soon became gBUBial. 
Many weie killed on thB island, many were diowned in the 
livci, and a few who escaped were given up by the pBDple Df 
the suriounding villages These were afterwards tried by 
Special Commissions, and paid the pBnalty of their ciimBS on 
the gibbet 

ThB Movable Column then maichBd back to Amntsar, and 
Nicholson hastened to Lahore, whithBr Sn John 
Nl Ld&ai 11 at LawiBnce had alicady pioceeded from Rawalpindi. 

The General was thBie Dn thB 21st Df July, on 
the 22nd, the Chief Commissioner wiDte, thiDUgh his seoretaiy, 
tD the Commander Df th.B DBhli Force, that “thB 
July aa. following troops wbib on their way to Dehli, Dr 
B,E fDr°DBhii eilta would immediately march ” “ The Kumdon Bat¬ 
talion, about four hundred sti Dng, which has passed 
Lodidna, and ought tD be at Dehli on thB 4th dt 5th of August; 
Her Majesty’s 52nd from thB Movable Column, now at Amiitsar, 
six bundled bayonets, Multani Horse, two hundred, and a 
nine-pDundei battBry All these tioops should be at Dehli by 
the 15th, and in an emergency might makB double maiches. 
General Nicholson will command thB force.” And then it was 
added. “ThB Chmf Commissioner further proposes to despatch 
the troops maigmally noted as quickly as possible, and all can 
be at DBhli by the end of August, 1 


2nd Paniiib Infantry , . 700 

HM's Blst (awing) . 400 

Wmg of Biluch Battalion. . 400 

4 th FanjfLb Infantry . . BOO 

Two Companies nfHM's Bth 300 
Detachment of 4t> Sikhs . . 100 

Dawes's Troop of H A . 100 

2500 


some of them a good deal earlier. 
The 2nd Panjab Infantry an dWmg 
Df Her Majesty’s Gist ought to be 
there by the 15th proximo The 
former ib now Dn its way from 
Multan tD Fnuzpui, whence it will 
maioh on th.B amval of the detach-< 


ment of the ^Bombay FusiliBis, which left this place last nighti 
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Thu wing of the Biluch Battalion has not yBt left Mult&n ; but 
orders fDi its march havB been despatched. ThB 4th Panjab 
Regiment is at Peshawar, and will march in twD or thrBB days. 
It oan hardly be at DbIiIi bBfoiB tha end of August. The 
Twd Companies Df Her Majesty’s 8th aiB holding Jalandhar and 
Philui, and cannot bB spaied until relieved by a detachment of 
Hbi Majesty’s 24th, now Dn its way from Rawalpindi. EothnBy’s 
Sikhs aiB at Lodiana, and will join Bngadiei-General Nicholson 
en i oute LiButenant-Colonel Dawes's troop will bB sent Dr not, 
asyoumay desne Itis beliBVBd thatlight guns are not required 
at Dehli All thBSB troops aiB of excellent quality, fully equal, 
if nut supeiiDi, tD any that the Insuigents oan bung against 
them, and cDmpusB a force of foui thousand two hundiBd man ” 
Thus was LawrencB, who did all things Dn the grand Titanic 
scale, still sending down his l BinforCBmBnts by thousands to 
Dehli—thousands Df Euiopeans and trustworthy Sikhs, with a 
young GrBnBial, whDSB pBisonal prBSBnce alone was WDith a 
Brigade of Hdisb, Foot, and AitillBry 

On tliB 24th of July, Nicholson returned to Camp. His 
ainval had been anxiously awaitBd, for doubt and 
uncBitamty wbib in all men’s minds Speculation July a* 
had bBBn rife, and allsoits of lumouis Df thB future or j B re ( i D to’iJ^hli 
movements of the forcB had been cuculated among 
them. Fbw had VBntuied tD hopB that the oidBr would bB 
given to them to maich down tD Dehli, for thB gBnBral feeling 
was that the Panjab had alieady been so stripped of European 
troops that it could not afford tD divest itself Df anotbBi iegimBnt 
oi another battery But Nicholson had returned to the column 
with thB joyous tidings that they wbtb to set th.Bir faces towards 
the scenB of the groat stiugglB “ Our only feai,” wrote an 
DfficBi Df the Force, “ was that Dehli would fall before we oould 
possibly ariiVB theie.” But all felt that, if any one could take 
them down in time to participate in the crowning operations of 
the siBge, Nicholson was the man to do it, He was not one to 
lose an houi. On the following day the column crossed thB 
Bids, moved down by foiced maiches to the Satlaj, and thBnCB 
pushing on with all spBed tD the Jamnah. At Biid, Dn the 
3id Df August, Nicholson ibcbivbI a letter fiDin General Wilson, 
saying, “The enemy have rB-eBtablisked the bridge ovet the 
Najafgarh Canal (which we had destiDyed) and 
hava established themselves in foiDe there, with Au s UBtMr * 
thB intention Df moving on Alipur and our oommunications to 
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the rear. I, tlieiefora, earnestly teg yon ta push forwaid with 
th b utmost BxpBilitiDn in your power, both to diive thesB fellows 
fiom my rear, and to aid me m holding my position ” On the 
6th, Nicholson was at Ambalah, whence he wrote, “I am just 
starting post for Dehli by General Wilson’s dBSiie. ThB column 
should be at Karnal tliB day after to-morrow, and I shall, 
perhaps, rejoin it at Panipat ” 

On the following day he stood upon thB Db]i1i EidgB looking 
down at thB great city, taking in all thB wondBr- 

* 1( *“ir at ful suggBstiYBness of thB scene with that qpiiBt, 
thoughtful, self-contained solemnity of miBn, 
which distinguished him from all his cotBmporaiies He had 
much then to think of m this littlB breatbmg-spacB—much of 
thB past, much of the future The time which had elapsBd 
smcB his fist appointment to the command of the Movable 
Column had not been without certain personal annoyances, 
which bvbu m the midst of the stirring work aiound him he 
had not been wholly able tD brush aside It was scarcely 
possible that, m thB position m which he was placed, a man of 
Nicholson’s peculiar character should, on ud occasion, give 
offence tD highBi authority. It was his nature to stBBr etiaight 
Dn to independent action, to “scorn thB consequence and tD do 
thB thing.” And so it happened that those above him thought 
that he was taking too much upon himSBlf, and that he was 
grievously deficient m those references and explanations which 
Officialism, m oidmaiy tnnBs, not impiopBrIy demands Even 
Sir John XiawiBUCB, most emphatically a man of action, was 
somewhat distuibBd by the fact that Nicholson had disaimed 
the 33rd and 35th regiments without piBviously consulting the 
Chief-Commissionei, or veiy promptly explaining 
August to him the “ reason why.” But aftBiwards, with 
thB unfailing fiankness which lBlieved all that was outwardly 
stem and harsh in his nature, he admitted that Iib “ could not 
expect Nicholson, after knocking about m the sun all day, to 
wntB long yams ” “ On such occasions,” h.B added, " a ImB or 

two semi-officially will satisfy ma, until I gBt your formal i Bpoit, 
all I want to know is, what is done and thB reason.” But no 
soonBi had this little drffeiBnce with the Commissioner been 
smoothed down, than another andmoiB SBnous one aiosBbetWBen 
the Commander of thB Movable Column and thB General com¬ 
manding the Division Nicholson had taken upon himself to 
move troops, under thB command Df the latter, without consult- 
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mg him, and had been so sevBrBly rebuked, that he declared 
that nothing but the thought of the public mconvemencB, which 
might result fiom such a step, lestramBd him from throwing 
up his appointment TheSB wounds were still fietdi, when he 
reached Dehli and asked himself whether it WBre likely that, m 
the work which lay before him, he would be able wholly to 
avoid collisions with his fBllow-WDikinen Hb felt that much 
had beBn done of which hB could not appiove, and that much 
had been left undone which hB would havB earnestly counselled, 
and he knew that all this might goiub dvbi agam, and that his 
lesDlute freedom of speech and mdepBndBncB of action might 
bung foith much that would be painful to himself and em- 
baiiassmg to otheis But Ilb had written a few days before tD 
Sii John Lawrence, saying “I might have prBseived silBncB, 
but when m a gieat cusis an officei holds a strong opimon on 
any matteis of consequence, I think hB fails in his duty if hB 
does not spBak it out, at whatever usk ot giving offence ” + 
An ri now he was deteimmed that, cost him whafc it might, Iib 
would suffei his convictions tD decline themselves without 
lestiamt, regardless Df everything hut the good of the Empire. 

His coming had been Bageily looked foi in Gamp As day 
after day tidings of thB rapid appioacli of the MovahlB Column, 
under Nicholson, were brought in, men began to sbb clBaily 
befDie them the consummation Df the final assault, and their 
hearts were gladdened hy thB prospect The approach of this 
column was, indeed, as the promise of a giBat deliverance, and 


* Sbb thB following extract fiom a httu wuttan to Bu Julm LawiBiice 
fiDtn AmbSlah, August G Lawrence hail written to Nicholson, saying, half- 
SBiiously, liolf-jestingly, that lie was liicoingiblc, and suggesting that hB 
might do moie good by Dairying othois with linn tlinu hy lnnmug counter tD 
them To this Nicholson had repliDd "I am very soiry to lieai that 
Gi-eueral Cowan has taken nffence again I don’t wish to lguoie him or any 
other supenor, I dislikD offending any Due, and, except on punoiple, would 
never have a disagreement Ydu wnte os if I wbi'b in the habit of giving 
offence. Now I cannot call to mmd that since my lefuru to India, upwaids 
Df fivB years and a half agn, I have had auy misunderstandings, except with 

-and- ThB fuimei, I believe, is conscious that lie did me wiong, 

and I trust the lattei will eventually mako the same admission. . I fear 
that I must havB given offence to you, too, on til e llfiwalpindf question, I can 
truly say that I opposed my opinion to yours with great reluctance, and, had 
the matter been of less importance, I might have prBssivBd silence; but wIibu 
m a gieat crisis an officei holds a stiongopnnon on anymaLtBi of cousequenae, 
I think he tails in his duty if he ioBS not spook it out, at whatevei nsk of 
giving offcnoB ” 
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when it was whispered through thB Camp that Nicholson had 
already arrived, it was as a ODidial to men’s souls, for a great 
reputation had preceded him, and it was felt among Dur people 
that a mighty warn Dr had come among them, who was destined 
to lead our troops mto Dehli, and to ciush the powei of the 
Mughul His paiSDnal presence did much to generate in men’s 
minds the sublmiB idea Df a Heio—a King Df Men, Df the 
Megistos who was to zeign among thBm He had ddiub on in 
advance, by "Wilson’s request, tD take counsel with him, and 
he was soon passing fiDm picquet to picquet, taking m with a 
soldier’s Bye all the points of oui position, and looking down 
ciitically upon thB defences of thB enemy He did not at oncB 
make his way mtD thB heaits of men, hut he impressed all with 
a sense of power On the evening of the 7th of August, on 
which day ha amvpd m Camp, he dined at the Head-Quaiters 
Mess, and the silent solemnity of his demeanour was unpleasantly 
appaient tD men whose habitual ohBBrfulness, when they met 
together for the social meal, had been Dne of the sustaining 
influences Df Camp LifB, iuiing all that long dieary season of 
waiting and watching NBxt morning, aocompaniBd by Norman, 
he visited the gieat position at Hindu R&o’s house, which fDi 
twD long months had bornB thB biunt of thB enemy’s attacks. 
Baird Smith at that time was m consultation with Reid.* The 
brave commander Df the picquet, who had done such gDDd seivice, 
could not help inwardly lesenting Nicholson’s impBiiDus mannei. 
But whBn, aftei the visitor had passed on, Reid complained to 
his companion Df Nicholson’s haughty, Dveibeanng style of 
address, thB Chief EngineBi answered, “ Yes, but that wears 


* The following descnptiun it. from the “History Dt IIib Siege of Dehli, ” 
“About this time a sti auger of veiy a trilling appearance was lemarkei 
viBitmg all our pnsquets, examining eveiything ami making most BBaiohing 
inqmiies about thBir strength and history Has attue gars no clue to his 
lank it evidently never cost the owner a thought Mdibovbi, in those 
anxious times every one wont as he pleased perhaps no two officers were 
dressed nlike It was soon made out that this was G-eneial Nicholson, whosB 
poison was not yet known in Damp, and it was whispered, at the same time, 
that he was possessed of the most Inilhant military genius, Hb was a man 
enst in a giant mould, with ma^siVB chest anil powerful limbs, and an ex- 
piesHion ardent and commanding, with* a dash Dfioughness, features of stem 
beauty, a long black betud, and deep sonoious voice Theie was something 
of immense strength, talent, and iesolutiDa in his whole gait andmonnBi, 
and a power of ruling men on high occasions that no one could escape 
noticing ” 
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□ff ■ you will lika him batter whan you have seen moiB Df him.” 
And never were words of good omen mora suiely verified, for 
afterwards they baoamB “ the best friends”—bound together by 
an equal desire tD do their duty to their countiy, and, if Gud 
willed it, to die thB soldier's death 
Eager to be at his work, Nicholson maiB raady offer of his 
column to peifoim any service that might be required du its 
first arrival. Hb saw at oucb that therB was something tD be 
done The enemy had established themselves at a place on the 
left of dui position, known as Ludlow CastlB, and had planted 
a batteiy theie, from which they contnvBd greatly to haiass 
oui picquets, especially that known as thB “ Metcalfe Pioquet, ” 
and it was desirable m the extreme to dislodgB them. This 
attack upon the enemy’s new position Nicholson would havB 
gladly undeitaken. But the activity of the mutineers was so 
gieat, and their file was so annoying, that it was found to be 
inexpedient to wait for the ainval of the Movable Column. 
The work was to be done at oncB, and Brigadier Showers, a 
light gDDd soldiBr, always cddI and collected in the midst of 
danger and difficulty, was commissioned to do it 
Befoie daybreak on the morning of the 12th, ShDWBis lBd 
down his men, along the Flagstaff Road, upon 
Ludlow Castle. CoveiBd by the daiknoss, they Auguatia 
marched quietly on, and took the enemy com- Lu ^V/t lB . 
pletely by suipnse A lattlmg fire of musketiy 
loused thBiu from tbeir sleep, and numbers were shot 
down, scaled and bewildeietl, before they could rBalisB 
what wan upon them The Grolanddz rushed confusedly to the 
batteiy; but oui attack was so sudden and impetuous, that 
they could liaidly file a shot hefoie the 1st Fusiliers wbib 
among them, bayoneting the brave fellows at thBir guns. 
Many, unablB to woilt their piBces, di’BW their swoids, and, with 
thBir backs against the wall, sold their Iivbs as dearly as they 
could. MastBis Df the battery, our uibu pushed on, in the grey 
dawn Df thB morning, following thB mutineeis into the houses, 
wherB they had endeavoured tD find shelter, and shot them 
down likB beasts in a cage. SomB ciied for meioy, and WBre 
answered with a laugh and a bayonet-thrust. By sunrise the 
work bad been done. The ‘enemy had been driven from 
Ludlow Castle, and foui of their six guns had been taken. ThB 
victory, however, had been dearly purchased. The intrepid 
loadei of the assailing party had fallen severely wounded, and 
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Coke, who had. lei the Panjabis tD the attack, had. shared tha 
same fata It was m the confusion attending thB fall of 
Showers that two of the enemy's guns were suffered to Bscape, 
and when Colonel Edward G-reathad was afterwards sent to 
biing the forcB out of action, he did not know that thBse 
trophies of victory were to be lecDverBi, or we may bB sure that 
he would not have returned without them. Enough, however, 
had been gamed tD make thB letum tD Camp a tnumphal one. 
To sbcuib the success of the surpiisB, the expedition had been 
lendBred as secret as possible. When, therefore, the sound of 
the firing broke through the morning stillness the British 
Camp was aroused, and men wondBiBd what was the meaning 
of it ThB truth was sodu apparent to tliBm, and then numbers 
WBnt out tD meet the returning foicB, and welcomed them, as 
they came in with the captured guns, lejoicing exceedingly 
that so good a day’s work had been done before thB breaking of 
the morning’s fast * 

It may with tiuth, I think, bB said, that at this point of the 
long and weary siege the giBat turning-point was 
Arrival of tha attained. The siege-train, which was to remedy 
aoumn our deplorable want of heavy ordnance, was 

August 14 labouring down from Eiruzpiii, and Dn the 14th 

Df August, Nicholson, who had ridden back to 
meet his column, marched into the Dehli Camp at the head of 
his men. It was a sight to stir the spirits of thB wIldIb Camp. 
Our pBoplB tumBd out joyously tD welcome thB amval of the 
new comers, and the gladsomB strains of dut militaiy bands 
floated down to the rBbel city with a menacB m every notB 
BraoBd with action, flushed with victory, Nicholson was Bager 
for nBW exploits And he did not wait long for an oppDitumty 
to demonstrate tD thB Dehli Foice that they had not over¬ 
estimated the gieat qualities of thB Panjdbi wanmr ThB 
cnBmyljad gained tidings of the approach of oui siBge-tiain 
fiom Firtizpur, and they had determined to send out a strong 
force to intercept it Nd more wbIcduib task could have been 
assigned tD Nicholson than that of cutting this force to piBces. 
A well-chosen, wbII- equipped foice of all arms was told off for 


* HBivey Eheathei says, that du this occasion we lost nineteen man killed, 
and. mnety-fom wounded. Hb adds “Nobody would have supposed the 
force had suffered, at all, fiom tho jolly way in which they marched hack, 
except foi be sing the litteis ” 
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this SBivicB, und.Br his command, and, with full assuiance Df 
victDiy, ha pispaiBd hunaBlf foi the encounter. 

In thB aaily morning of th.B 25tli of August, amidst heavy 
lam, the foice marched out Df Camp, and took thB 
Toad to Najafgaih, in which dnection it -was August ae 
believed that the Baieli and Niniach Bugades 
of the EBhel Foice had moved on the pieoBdmg ajft s« 
day. It was a toilsome, and, foi sdiub time, a dispiriting 
maich, for thB load, little better than a bullock-tiack at best, 
was sometimes lost altogethBi m swamps and floods. At many 
points our gun-wheels sank in the mud up to then axles, and 
needed all the strength Df the ArtillBiymen to extricate them 
from the slough The Infantiy, slipping and sliding on thB 
slimy soil, could scarcely make good their footing, and toiled on 
labonously, wet to the skin, and diagglBi with dnt, whilst 
the horses Df the Cavalry struck up the mud blindingly into 
the troopers’ faces, and tliB camels, evei so serviceably adioit 
on and sdiI, spiawhd hopelessly m tho mire, and often fell 
with their burdens by thB way Many a lusty oath was sworn 
on that morning, hut, if temper was lost, hope and heart 
remained, and when, after a halt, and some innovation of 
exhausted natuie, news camB that they weie upon the tiack of 
the enemy, and would soon he amongst them, thB difficulties of 
the rDad diminished, or appoaiod tD dimmish, and they m,DVBd 
Dn with cheerful eagerness Tho sun was sinking when om 
leading column espied tho enemy, and at the same time came 
upon a stiBam, which the lains had flooded into thB depth and 
dimension of a liver. The mutineers worB posted along the 
line of Nicholson’s advance, to tlie loft. Divided into thieo 
bodies, they occupied two villages and a sBraa in front of them 
—all protected by guns. As our troops passed the fold—the 
watBr bvbu theiB breast-high — tho enamy opened upon thB 
British column with a shower of shot and shell fiom the sarai. 
But, advancing steadily under this flro, Nioholson took m the 
situation with his quick soldier’s eyo, foieoast the action in his 
mind, and, when his foice had dossed the water, at once made 
his dispositions. Tho foremost pnint of attack, and the most 
perilous, was the saiai. Against this Nicholson determined to 
fling the strength of his Euioplean troops, whilst he provided 
for the attack of the villages by other components Df his foioe. 
ThBn, having ordered the 61st and thB Fusiliers to lie down, so 
as tD he clear of the enBmy’s fire, he drew himself up in his 
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stnrups, and addrBBsai his men. Hb told th.B 61st that they 
knew -well what Sir OdIiii Campbell had said at Ohili&nwala, 
and what he had again told thB Highland Brigade befoie the 
hattlB of the Alma “ I haVB now,” he said, “ the samB words 
to say to yon, and to yon, my friends of the Fusiliers. Hold 
your file till you are within twBnty dt thirty yards Df the 
enemy, then pour youi volleys into them, givB them a hayonat- 
ohaige, and the saiai is yours.” ThBn Tomhs and Remington 
opened a smait firB Dn the sarai, and up the Infantry sprang 
with a unging ohBer, and, sinking ankle-deep in the swampy 
giDund, steadily advanced, Nicholson at their head, m thB faoe 
of a shDWBi Df grape and musketiy Then holding back thBir 
fire—the baldest of ail possible tasks—they earned the sarai, 
and captuied thB guns * 

But thB lesistance was lesolutB, the conflict despeiate The 
heroism which was displayed by oui people was emulated by 
the enemy. The Sipahis fought wbII, and sold their Iivbs 
deaily Thera was a sangumaiy hand-to-hand encounter. Many 
of the gunners and thB drivers were bayoneted, or cut down in 
the battery, and those who escaped limbered up and made, m 
hot hastB, foi thB bridge crossing thB Najafgarh Canal. But 
the attacking paity pi eased closely upon tlmm. The swampy 
state of the giound was fatal to thB retreat. The leading gun 
stuck fast m the mDiass, and impeded thB advance Df those m 
the real Then oui puisumg foice fall upon them, and befoie 
they had made good their iBtieat captured thirteen guns and 
killed eight hundiBd of their fighting men.t 

In the meanwhile, the Panj&bis, having swept on to the 
attack of thB village on the right, and gallantly cleared it, 
crossed over by the real to do likB service on thB other village, 
against which a busk fire of artillery had been directed, but 
liBre they mBt with a stubborn resistance. Lumsden, who led 
them tD the attack, was shot down, and, not until a party of 
thB 61st had bean sent m support, were the dBspaiung enBrgies 


* “Pool Gabbetb of the Slat, a fine bravB soldier, twenty yaida m advance 
of Ilia men, made a lush on one of the guus, bis foot slipped, and he was 
bayonBtei by a gigantic Pandi: but Captain Trench, of thB 35th NI, who 
was AD C to Seneial Nicholeoj. (that moment rising from the giound, hia 
hoi as having be bu shot under him), ijuichly avenged his death by bunging 
down the rebel with his iBVDlver ”— Gave-Brawne 
f The Bnemy had four guns at the serai, thiBe at each of the villages, and 
Hubs at the bridge over the canal 
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of tlia mutineers suppressed. Night had hy this time fallen 
upon the scene. Nicholson was master of the Field, and the 
enemy were m pame-flight. But dux circumstances were not 
cheBrmg Our baggage had not comB np, and our people were 
compelled, hungry, WBaiy, and soaked as they wbib, to bivouack 
m a morass, without food, or anything to console and sustain 
them, BXCBpt the thought of tliB victDiy tliBy had gained. Next 
morning, having collected tliBir spoil, and blown up the Najaf- 
garh budgB, they commenced thBir maich back to DBhli, 
canymg their tiDphiBS with them. It was ascertained aftei- 
wards that it was thB Nlmach BiigadB whioh Nicholson had 
thus routed. The Baial! BiigadB had not comB up to take pait 
m the action. It was a mortifying reflection to the British 
lBader that this infDimatiDn had not been communicated to him 
at an eailiBi peiiDd. 11 1 do not BxaggBiate,” he wrote after¬ 
wards to Sir John Lawience, “when I say that had I had a 
decent political officer with me to get m.B a little information, I 
might have smashed the Bai&lf Bugade at Palain, thB next day 
As it was, I had no mfoimation—not even a guide that I did 
not pick up for mysBlf on the load; and had I obeyed my 
instructions, and gone tD Bahddurgaih, the expedition would 
have been a fruitless onB. I feel veiy thankful for my success ; 
for, had these two bugades succeeded in getting into our rear, 
they would undoubtedly have done much mischief” 

The news of the victoiy, first conveyed tD Dehli hy young 
Low, Nicholson’s aide-de-camp, who had udden Dn m advance 
Df the rBtuinmg foicB, caused great rejoicing m Camp, and 
there was strong desne to give the victois an ovation as they 
marched m with their trophies. But Nicholson’s mBn were 
weary and m sorry plight for any needless spectacular display, 
so they made all haste to their quarteis, and, as evening had 
closed m upon them before the whole forcB had aruved, thB 
ovation would havB been impossible, if they had been inclined 
to receive it. But there were hearty congratulations next day 
freBly tendered to Nicholson, who had donB his work right 
well, and secuied the safe advance Df the siege-train. < It was 
believed, too, that he had weakened the enemy’s foice, not 
merely to the number Df those who wbib killed and wounded m 
action, for the whole bugade was bioken and dispersed, and 
many never again showed their faces in Dehli * Since the 


“ According to all accounts, the Nfrnach Brigade (the one I dealt with 
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battlB Df Badli-kf-saiai dh tlia 8th. of June, thB English atDshli 
had gamed no such victory as that which crDwnBdthe action at 
Najafgarh. 

Congratulations upon this lnilliant achievement poured in 
from all sides, but from none came they with greatBi hearti¬ 
ness and sinceiity than from Sn John Lawrence, who wrotB to 
him, saying “ Though soiely pleased with woik, I write a lnm 
tD CDngiatulatB you on youi success I wish I had the power 
of knighting you on the spot It should bB donB I liDpB yon 
destiDyed no end of villainous Pandla. ,J * To this Nicholson 
leplied, August 30, 1857 “Many thanks for 
usua youi kind letter Df the 27th. I would much 
rather earn the good opinion of my friBnds than any kind of 
honDiary distinction I enclose, foi your pBiusal, andEdwaides's, 
the iDugh draft of myi’BpDit The field was of such extant, 
that it was not easy to estimate the mutineeis’ Idss I think, 
mDiBDVBi, that they suffeied moie Severely fiom the fiiB Df our 
AitillBry, aftei they had bolted across tliB budge, than they did 
on th.B actual battle-field . . Except where pDoi Eurasian 
was killed, they made little attempt to stand. Most of tliB 
killed wale Kotah Contingent men We took the Nrmach tioop 
of aitilleiy complete, threB light field battBry guns, and four 
of the ling’s Own I wish smceiely that they had had as 
many mole, as, aftei then flank was turned, they could not 
have used them, and must have lost them all ” 

After this tliBi e was quiet for a littlB space m Camp Ail 
niBU werB looking eageily for the amval of the siegB-tiam, and 
for those last reinforcements which LawiBnce was sending 
down from the Panjab, Reports wbib floating about tD the effeDt 
that the Bai eli Brigade was going out again, under Bakht 
Khan, to makB another effoit to intercept oui convoys, but if 
this design wbtb bvbi enteitamed it was soon abandoned, foi it 
never developed into even the semblance Df a fact, and all 


only numbeis bis hundred men now Many of thosB who fled would appear 
never to have leturned to DbIiIi Most of the officers with ms in thB action 
rated them at six, sbvbd, and eight thousand men My own idea is, that they 
weiebstweBn tliieB thousand and four thousand"— Nicholson to Lawrence, 
August 30, 1857 

* In this lettBi LawTBnce wntso “Don’t assault until you have given thB 
mutineers oil the powder and shot which thB siegB-tr.un can spare, and then 
go m, and may God be with you all I think, if all the tioops were warned 
not to ilisp else, it mi^ht havB an effect upon them ” 
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again was composure TheiB was not a soldier in camp who 
did not than fBBl that the time of waiting ani watuhmg had 
WBll-mgh passBi—that wb should soon assume the offensive in 
Bamest, with ample mBana tD sb cure success Dehli udw 
seemed to he m Dur giasp, and the spirits Df man idsb with the 
thought of the coming tnumph. Then was it that the mess- 
tBnts Df our officeia rang with the loudest laughter, then was 
it that Dur militaiy hands sent up tliBir gayest music, then 
was it that the inactivity Df a dishBaitBnBd enemy gave un¬ 
accustomed lepose to the besieging foice, than thB healthy 
could enj Dy then hooks 01 games, and the sick and WDundBd 
could he hiDUght to the doois of then tents tD inhale the 
peasant evening an, or takB in the maivBllous hBauty of the 
“ view from thB Ridge” For nBaily thiee months tliB grBat 
city, with its wealth of oidnance, had defied the heat corn age 
and the heat skill of thB English nation We had heBn beaten 
by the material reaouices Df an BnBmy, whom, without such 
aids, wb could have Diushed m a day But now, as our 
Engineers hiDUght all the appliances of their ciaft tD heai upon 
the stiengthemng and securing Df oui positions, as the space 
between dut siege-wDika and the city-walls was nan owed by 
their effDits, and bieaching-batteiiBS wbib using undei then 
hands, no man doubted that the coming month would see Dehli 
piDstiate at our feet, and (Jib consummation of our hopes 
gloriously accomplished. Again the supiemacy of thB English 
lace in India, ohsouied only foi a little while, was to he re- 
asseited and le-estahlished, and there was not a white man in 
camp who did not long, with a great huugei of the liDart, for 
thB day when the signal would be given, and it would be left 
for oui English manhood to decide for itself whether any 
multitude of Natives of India, behind thBir walls of masoniy. 
oould deter our legions fiom a victoiious entiance into the 
imperial city of the MughuL 
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Services of Saiad MIr Khan. — PagB 52. 

" The Sirdar BaMiur, Saiad Mil Khan Sahib, a pensionei i eceiving bis 
hundred rupees a month, foi aid lendBred to the Kibul piisonsrs and good 
conduct m Afghanistan, who had, on healing the disturbance, immediately 
joined the Commissioner, and offered to escoit him to the European lines , 
but it was decided that theie was no hope of the lady escaping through 
the ciowd He then went out to hold back the mob, and was shot 
thiough tli b thigh, and hia horse moitally wounded This fine Afghan 
was obliged to retire to the city. He came to the Damdamah. the next 
morning m spitB of his wound, and was at the battles of thB Hindan. 
When thB mob attacked the house, the Commissioner and his wife, with 
thB wife of one of the residents of the station, retired to the roof, when 
asked wheiB their master and mistress weie, the seivants said that they 
had gone to church though drawn swords were put tD his throat, the 
J&madar, GuMb Singh, persisted in this statement, and the other servants 
were faithfully silent regarding their master’s presence .”—Begot t of Mr. 
Commissioner Williams 


The Murder of Mr Fraser —Page 6D 

[The following is the evidence of Bakhtawass, or Bakht&war Singh 
Chapidai, as given at the tual of the King of Dehli ] 

“I was the servant on duty supervising the rBpflus of thB Fort ditch, 
and was gomg with the account book fnr Captain Douglas’ inspection I 
was on my way, when a trooper came galloping up from the direction of 
thB Calcutta Gate. ThB tiooper had not reached thB Palace GatB when I 
observed that Captain Douglas was standing there. I saw Captain Douglas 
speaking to the man, but before I reached tha PalacB Gate myself the 
tioDper turned his hursa and iDda d£F Captain Douglas told me tn go up 
to his apartments, and said that Iib was gomg to thB interim of the Palace 
and should return immediately. Captain Douglas did so, and I stayed at 
the gate, MaYhan, Xin g Siahnsh and others accompanied him Captain 
Douglas had hardly gone when Mr- Fraser oruved m his buggy and 
inquired for him. Mi Fraser alighted anil walked on through the covered 
way up to thB opening He thBn said to me he was gomg to the Calcutta 
Gate, and that I was to tdl Captain Douglas so on his return. I then 
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myself pioceeied in tl e direction af the King’s apaitments, and met 
Captain Douglas returning in a state of excitement. I gave him Mr. 
Frasei’s message Captain Douglas went to the Ldhor Grate of the Palace, 
and told the Native officer on guaid them to close it, which was done 
Captain Douglas at the same time gave orders that no crowd was to Idb 
allowed to assemble on the bridge leading into the Palace. Just about 
this time an officei of the King’s, stvled a captain, nlso came theie from 
the direction Df the mam stiBet of Dehli. The gate had been closed and 
Captain DousW buggy was ins de, so Iib directed me to ask this Native 
officer fer his buggy that he might go in it as fai as tha Calcutta Grate, 
whither Captain Douglas proceeded in it, I occupying thB seat behind 
At the Calcutta Gate we found Mr. Fraser, Mr Nixon, head cleik, and 
four or five other gentlemen. The gate was closed after a short time 
Mr Fraser and. Captain Douglas got into the buggy together, and were 
returning to thB Palace accompanied by thB other gentlemen on hniseback, 
hut had not proceeded fai when four or five troopers came galloping up at 
full speed fiom the direction of the EllanboiDUgh Tank. About this 
timB, there was a geneial cry that the troopers had come On leaching 
thepaifcy of gentlemen, one of the troopeis wounded Mr. Hutchinson in 
the arm with a pistol shot; thB otheis also filed, hut without effect On 
this Mr. Frnser and Captain Douglas both got out of the buggy and went 
out of the way of the mutineers, and stood by the guard-ioom of the 
Constabulary Force at thB gate two more gentlemen joined them there 
Mi. Fiaser got a musket fiom the Constabulaiy Foice, and shot one of 
the troopeis. This checked the others, and they tuined and fied A gieat 
crowd had by this time collected, and Captain Douglas and another gentle¬ 
man jumped into the Foit ditch, along which they came on to thB Palace 
Grate, Mr. Fraser anil others coming by the load, but there was such 
confusion at thB time, I can’t say how. Captain Douglas was in a faintmg 
sbatB fiom the injuries hB had received from jumping into the ditch, and 
we accordingly laid him on a bed in the Kalaiat Khdua. In a short time 
Mr. Jennings, the cleig\man, came down, and at his suggesnon Captain 
Douglas was taken up to thB apaitmBnts above the gate, wheie he was 
placed on a bed, Mr, Jennings sending the servants away, and telling them 
not to crowd about the place We then leceived an onlei to go for the 
King’s physician, Abdiilah Chaprd'a fetched him accordingly The phy¬ 
sician, Ashan Ullah Klmn, had just left, when we servants who weie 
sitting there saw somB five Muhammadims, King’s servants coming along 
the covered way calling out, ‘Din, din' 1 Just at this timB Mi Fraser 
happened to come down to the loot of the stairs, and these men im¬ 
mediately attacked him and killed him with then swoids. While thii 
was happening on the north side of the gate, a mixed ciowd, armed with 
swords, bludgeons, fee., lan up the staus on the houth side, and gained Ilia 
apartments above, those assembled on thB noi bh side joining them there.” 
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Removal of Captain Hoijsdn prom a he Guide Dorps —Page 13B. 

[ThB following passage from a letter wntten to Hodson’s biogrnphei by 
the Militaiy Secretaiy to the Paniab Commissioner, explains fully the 
cn cumstances referred to in the text. Aftei speaking of the question of 
the regimental accounts and tbe action of the Court of Inquiry, the wuter 
pi oceeds to say ] 

“Still, in so far as the inquiry was concerned, Major H, had he sur¬ 
vived, might perhaps have commanded the Guides to this day. His 
removal was entirely another afl.m In addition to the command of the 
Guides, Lieutenant H held the office of Accountant Commissioner in 
civil dialge of Yiisufzai Lieutenant Godby, Df the Guides, was seveirly 
wounded by an assassin at Mard&u, the Guide Corps station, in Decembei, 
1853. The assassin was cut to pieces upon the spot by some men of the 
□Drps. His body was ideniifiei, hut all efforts to discover the motives of 
the nuscieant or his abettms proved fruitless Lieutenant Hodson’s sus¬ 
picions, however, fell upon Radar Rh&u, the Malik Dt Tuiu (four mile, 
distant fiom MardfLn), the most wealthy and influential chief in Yusufzai 
Hb even further entertained the hopB of being able tc convict this Kadai 
Khin of having caused the muiiler of (he late Colonel Macke^n; hut 
finally, and aftei a lengthened imprisonment of seven months in the 
Peshiwai gaol, Kidai Khin was auaigned by him in the Commissioner’s 
Couit on ore charge only, viz , that of having instigated tliB attack upon 
Lieutenant Godby The case completely broke down, and the trial ended 
in a full acquittal. Lieutenant Hcdson’s proceedings were strongly con¬ 
demned by Lord Dalhousie, who directed his dismissal from civil employ, 
and that he should UDt retain command of the Guides, it being incom¬ 
patible with the public interests that hB should ever again hold, any 
position of authmity in the district of Yusufzai, and that his getting 
anuthei command theieafier should depend upon the result of the Militaiy 
Court Df Jnquny. The inquiry had not, however, closed so far as to 
produce any lesult, when thB Court of Directors took notiDB Df the tual of 
Kidar Khan of Tiird, and in conveying then approval of the Governor- 
General’s decision upon it, they added their ‘desire’ that Lieutenant 
HcdsDn should not ‘again be entiusted with any ccmmand whatevei.’ ” 


Proclamations and Correspondence of the NanX SXhib, 

Page 256. 

[The following extracts from the ooirespondence of Duniu Pant, Nini 
S&hib, illustrate the means by which he endeavoured by a succession of 
boastful lies to stimulate the animosity and to sustain the courage of his 
followers. These papeis weie sent in by Mini Narain Rio, of whom 
mention is made In the text, and placed in the hands of General Neill, 
who commissioned Major Gordon to translate Lheiu. The following is 
lininths journal Df that officer ] 
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“A 1 elative Df the Nini sent in a quantity of the Nani's property and 
ten of his horses from Bithur thn morning, and cam e himself and called on 
Greneial Neill in thB foi enoon He had been confined by the Nini In 
the evening two boxes were brought in containing the whole of the Nini’s 
coirespondence, and his letter-hook containing copies of all his orders, 
■mitten in the Persian language They have bien made over tD me, which 
is a uch tieat, aud I sat ponng ovei these letter^ until eleven o’clock at 
night, and finished with the onB in which he Drdeied the destruction Df all 
Euro] eaus who lelt in l oats.” 


Pno clahation dated July Gtd. 

“A traveller iust amved at Kiuhpiir from Calcutta, had heard that, 
pluvious to the distribution of the caitudges, a council had been held for 
the puipose of dapnving the Hindiistmis of their faith anil religion The 
memheis ol the council came to the decision, since it was a matter affecting 
leligiDn, it would he right to have seven or eight thousand European 
soldiers that fif,y thousand Hindustanis might he des ruyed, and all (the 
lest) become Chustians Tins lesolution was sent to Queen Victoua, and 
received her appiuval. Again another council was held, at which the 
English merchants assisted. It was here deteimmed that the Euiopean 
foice should be made equal to the Hindustini army (m numbiis) so that 
when the contest took place theie should be no fear of foiluie When 
tins represeniation (fioin the council) was read in England, thuty-five 
thousand soldieis weie embarked in all haste and despatched to India, and 
the news nf tlieir depaituie has reached Calcutta. The Sihibs of Calcutta 
ordered the dis'nbuuon of thB c.irtndges with tlie especial object of 
making Christians of the Native army, sd that when the aimy hi came 
Christians theie would he no delay in making Christians of the ryots 
These caitndgea wei a nibbed over with the iat Df pigs and cows This 
fact has been asserted by Bangihs who weie employed in thB manufacture 
□f the cartridges, and of those wIid related this, one has been executed and 
all tliB leit put into confinement. They (the Sihibs) made their airange- 
ments here This is the news from thence (Europe) The Turkish 
Ambassador wrote li om London to the Sultan to inform lum that thirty- 
five thousand men had been despatched tD Hindustan for the pm pose of 
making Chustians of the Hindustanis. 4he Sultan of Biim—may God 
perpetuate Ins SDveieignty 1 —despatched a Firmin to the Pasha di Egvpt 
to this effect: ‘You aie an ally of QiiBen Yictoiia. But this is not thB 
season for amity, inasmuch as my Ambassador writes that tluity-five 
thousand soluiBrs have been despatched to Hindustan hr the purpose of 
making Chustians of th bN ative lyota and troops. Theiefoie, in this case, 
whilst a i smelly is m my powei, if I should be neglig nr,, how shall I show 
my face to God? And this day fie. conjunctuie) may soniB time oi othei 
be my own [meaning this may some day he his own case] since, il the 
English make the Hindustims Chustians, they will make an attempt 
on my dominions.’ 
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“ When the Pasha Df Egypt received this Firm&n, he, previous to the 
arrival of thB (English) toice, assembled and organised his troons at 
Alexandria, which is on the road to Hindustan The moment the soldiers 
(English) appeared, the Pasha’s troops opened an artillery hie upon them 
from all sides, and destroyed and sunk their ships, sd that not a single 
soldier escaped. 

“ When the English at Calcutta had issued then order for the dis- 
tubution of the cartridges, and the disturbances had arisen, they anxiously 
looked out for thB troops from London to aid them. But the Almighty, 
in his perfect omnipotence, had already disposed of ttiBSe When the 
news of the slaughter of thB army irom London became known, the 
GrDvemDr-G-eneial was greatly afflicted and distressed, ant thumped his 
head 

“Persian Quatrain—In the beginning of the night he possessed the 
power over life and pioperty—In the morning his body was without a 
head, and his hBad without a crown—In one revolution of the cseruleau 
sphere neither Nddu (Sli&b*) remained nor any sign of him. 

“ Issued from Painted Garden of the Peshwa.” 


“To Holas Sins, Kdtwal df KInhpur. 

“ You are hereby Didered to make known within yoiiT jurisdiction, that 
whoever may have in his possession any property plundered from the 
English, such as chairs and tables, china and metal dishes, arms, buggies, 
medical apparatus, horses, and wood, or railway officers’ property, such as 
beams, lion, wire, jackets, coats and tronsets, goats and sheep, must, 
within lour days, pioduce such property. Should any one seciete such 
things, and they be found heieafter in his house when searched, he will 
he visited with condign chastisement. Should any person have in his 
house an Englishman or any childien (bib&lBg), lie must produce them, 
and will not be quesironed, but any person concealing thB above mil be 
blown into the paLh of destruction fioui Lhe cannon’s mouth. 

“ Dated 4th Zikad, or 24th June.” 


[The following appears to have been wiitten after the massaciB at the 
Guaut"] 

“ To Ragunath Singh, BjidwAni Singh, &c , 

“Officers of the Regiment at Sn&pui (Forty-first N. I), and W&hid All 
Khdn, Naib Ris&ldar, First Iriegular Oavahy, at Sikandra 
“ Greeting.—Your petition presented by Mir Punah Ah, has been 
received. Its contents have become known to me. ThB repoit of your 


* Play upon words—“Nadir,” if I remember rightly, is the zenith — 
Translator 
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bravery and gallantry has given me great pleasure, ‘ much praise be youis, 
thus should you ever act, thus let men act’ Here (Kfinhpur) this day 
4th Zikad (27th June), the white faces have fought with us. The whole 
of them, by thB giace of God, and the destroying fortune of the Jing, 
have enteied hell A salute m honour of this event lias been fired as 
usual. ItbehovBsyou also to celebrate this victory with rejoicings and 
peals of artilleiy Moreover, your request for peimission to fight with the 
infidels has given me great satisfaction. In a few days, when Older shall 
have been lestDred m this district, the victorious foice which has now 
swelled to a large army, still daily mci easing, will cross the Ganges, con¬ 
tinue tD hem in the infidels until the airival of my camp This event will 
take place shortly, and then display all your valour Bear in mind that 
the pBDple pertam to both faiths They must he neither molested nor 
injured in any way Have a caie to protect them, collect supplies, and 
keep them in readiness 
“ Dated 4th Zikad St 1273, 27th June, 1857.” 


"Td Hdlas Singh, KdtwIl. 

“Whereas, by the grace of God and fortune of the king, all thB English 
at Pun£ and in Panna have been slam and sent to hell, and five thousand 
English who were at Dehli have been put to the sword by the loyal 
tioops The Government is now everywhere victorious, you are, there¬ 
fore, ordered to proclaim thesB glad tidings in all cities and villages by 
beat of drum, that all may rejoice on hearing them. AH cause for appre- 
hens'on is now lemovcd. 

“ Dated Bth Zikad, 1st July, 1857 ” 


“To BIbu Rambaksh, TIlukdar, Dhondia Kii£ra, Oudh. 

“Greeting—Your petition dated 6th Zikad (29th June), repotting the 
slaughter of thB English, and the deaths in battle of your biother 
Sudhatnan Singh, with two officers, and also begging for my favour as a 
reward lor your self-devotion, has been perused. You are hoieby in¬ 
formed, that I also am guevBd at your loss, but the will of God must be 
submitted to. Moreover, this event (the death of his brother) has hap¬ 
pened in the cause of Government, and you will ever remain thB objBct of 
my protection. Have no manner of fear, Government will certainly 
belnBnd you. 

“Dated 10th Zikad, Dr 3rd July, 1857“ 
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“Td Holas Singh, KdtwIii. 

“ Whereas sundry persons of the town, on hearing the 1 sport Q f 
Emopean troops having marched from AllfiMbdd, are abandoning their 
homes and seeking shelter in villages, you are hereby ordered to have 
proclaimed throughout the town that infantry, cavalry, and artillery have 
marched to repel the English Wherever they may bB met, at Fathptir, 
AllaMb&d, ot wherever they may be, thB levenging force will thoroughly 
punish them Let all remain without fear m their homes, and pursue 
their usual avocations 
“Dated 12th Zikad, dt 5th July, 1857 ” 


“To the Officers of the Army. 

“I have been greatly pleased with your zeal, valouT, and loyalty. 
Tdut labours arB deserving of the highest praise The organisation and 
scale ol pay and lewards established heiB will have likewise to be 
established foi you. Let your minds be at rest, all promises made will 
be fulfilled Tic Dps of all arms have this day ernssed the Ganges en route 
to LakhnaD, you will he aided m every possible way to slay the un¬ 
believing Nazarenes, and despatch them to hell The gieatest reliance is 
placed on your readiness and bravery to secure victory On leceipt of 
this order, ceitify to me, under your hand and SBal, that you have learned 
its contents, and are ready to co-operate in the destruction of the infidels 
Have no fears as regards ordnance stores. Any amount of ammunition 
and heavy guns is available. Sharfdddaulah and All KBzaBeg, Eatw&l 
ot LakhnaD, have been ordered to supply provisions They wiU do sd, 
but should they fail in this duty inform me, and a conspicuous example 
will be made of them. All of you display valour and fortitude May 
victory speedily crown your efforts, thus shall I myself he at liberty to 
proceed towaids All&hfiMd There can be no hesitation on your part or 
on mine. After this rapid success, march to Alldhdb&d and conquer 
theie 

“Dated 14th Zikad, 7th July, 1857.” 


“To EaLKAPARBHAD, EAHtiN&A, OlTDH, 

“ Greeting—Your petitim has been rBCBived, stating that seven boats 
containing Europeans were goiug down the nver from Einhpur, and that 
uwo paitiBS of your men who were at the spot joined the Government 
troops and filed on them so unremittingly that they proceeded, slaying 
the English the whole way, as far as thB villages of Abdul Aziz, when 
the horse artillery and yourself in peison joined the rest, and sank six of 
the boats, the seventh escaping through the force of the wind. Ydu have 
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performed a gieat deed, and I am highly pleased with your conduct 
Peisevere m your devotion to the Government cause. This order is sent 
you as a mark oF favour. Your petition, with which a European was 
sent in, has also reached me. The European has been sent to IlbII, thus 
adding to my satisfaction 

' Dated ISLh Zilrai, or 9th July, 1857,” 


“To the Thanadar of Sirsul. 

“The victorious aimy of Government had marched towards AlldhiMd 
to oppose thB EuiDpeans, and it has now been reported that the latter 
have deceived thB Government tioops, attacked and scattered them. 
Some tioops ale said to remain there; you aTe, therefore, ordered to 
instruct the landholders in your [jurisdiction and m Fathpiir, that every 
biave man should join heart and hand to delend his taitb, to put the 
Euiopeans to the swoid, and send them tD hell Conciliate all ancient 
influential landholders, and persuade them to unite m the cause of their 
religion to slay and send to hell all the infidels Moreover, tell them that 
Government will give every man his due, and that those who assist it 
shall be rewaided, 

"Dated 2Dth Zikai, 13th Jnly, 1857 ” 


"Td the Bahadurs and Officers of Oavalry, artillery, and 
Infantry at Laknad. 

" Greetmg — A force of one thousand British, with several guns, were 
matching towaida K&nhpfir from Alldhdbdd. To arrest and slay these 
men an aimy was despatched The Biitish are advancing rapidly On 
both sides men Tall wounded and killed. The Europeans aie now'within 
seven kuss of Kdnhpur, and the field of battle is warmly contested. It is 
repoited that Euiopeans arB coming up the nver in stBamers, and strong 
defences have consequently been constructed without the town of Ednh- 
piir. Here my troops arB prepared, and at a distance the batidB rages; 
you arB, theiefore, informed that the aforesaid Biitish are opposite the 
district of Baisw&ii, on this bank of thB uvei- It is very probable that 
they may attempt to cross the Ganges. You must, foi this reason, send 
some tioops into the Baisw&ri country to shut them in on that side. My 
fDTCe will press them from this direction, and by this combined action the 
slaughter of thB infidels may be achieved, as is most desuable. 

"Should these people not bB destroyed, them con be no doubt they will 
press on to Dehh. Between K&nhpiir and Dehli there is no one that 
could stand agaiust them. We must without fail combine to destroy 
them root and branch, 

"It is also said that tha British may cross thB Ganges; some English 
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still remain m tha Bailey Guai d and maintain thB fight, whereas hBre 
thaie is not a living English person left. Send troops immediately across 
the liver, at Sheorijpiir, to surround and out up the Europeans. 

“Dated 23rd Zikad, or 16th July, 1857” 

[This is the last of the senes On that same evening Havelock’s force 
encamped near Kiuhpur, and whilst victory was being proclaimed by the 
Kind’s order in the city, he himself was flyingfoi his life, and his followers 
were being dispersed m all dnections.] 


Bedruitinu at PeshIwar —Page 371. 

[The following is the paragraph in Colonel Edwardes’s Mutiny Report, 
to which leference is made m the text. Theie is no contribution to the 
histoiy of the great Cnsis m the Panjib more valuable Dr more interesting 
than the document from which this extract is made ■] 

“Dehli was not to be lecoverBd by a coup ds mam. ThB Hmdu 
Sipihis, having mutinied about a cartridge, had nothing to propose for an 
empire, and fell m of necessity with the only policy that was feasible at 
thB moment, a Muhammadan King of Dehli, and certainly no other 
policy could have given such life to thB coming struggle. Hitherto the 
question had been puiely domestic between the English and then Hmdus- 
tini army, a quarrel in which the Afghan tribes would merely desire to 
be on thB conquering side But a war between the Muslim and the 
Christian for empire must needs agitate eveiy village mwhich there was a 
mosque and a moolah, and the city of PBShiwar in particular, with its 
sivty thousand inhabitants, had always been a hotbed of intrigue. Humanly 
speaking, I consider that the border at this critical period was mainly kept 
under by thB levying of a militia. Afghans are fanatical, but avarice is 
then ruling passion Eveiy idle vagrant, Bvery professional robber, every 
truculent student in the mosques, at whoSB finger-ends fanaticism was 
beginning to tingle, found a market for his sword. The population of the 
Peshiwar Yalley had nevei been disarmed Bemg liable to raids from 
their neighbours, they had been allowed to keep arms in their houses; 
though uqub but outside villagers might wear arms abroad. It was not 
difficult, therefore, to collect any number of aimed footmen at a short 
notice Good horses are not plentiful in this irrigated country, but the 
head men of every village have two or three hacks, and the enlistment of 
their farm servants on these rips, attached all the hamlets, one by one, to 
oui cause, and got up quite a hearty feeling, such as certainly I never saw 
befoie among them One can smile now at the scenes that took place 
mo rning and evening at the horns of enlistment. It was necessary to 
sustain the dignity of the Impenal' Government even in our distiess 
Tirrng before the time crowds of candidates for employment thronged the 
gateways and Dveiflowed into thB garden, the jockeys of unconquerably 
vicious horses Bndeavouimg to reduce them to a show of docility by gal- 
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loping tlinm furiously about till the entical mom out of inspection camp 
At last, sick at lieait from the receipt Df a badtelegiam fi urn the pi ovine es 
but endpai ouring to look happy, out 1 used to go, and face some hundi eds 
of the chiefs and yeomen of the country, all eagei to gathBi horn the Com¬ 
missi oner Sdhib’s countenance how the ‘King of Dehli’was getting on. 
Then tne fiist hois email would be brought up The beast peihaps would 
not move ThB rider, the ownei, aud all the neigh burns would assail linn 
with whips, sticks, stones, and Pushtii leproaches that might haVB movi d 
a lock, but nothing would do till the attempt was given up, aud llie 
brute’s bead turned the other nay, when he went off at a gallop amid 
inais Df laughtei fiDin the Pathdns, who have the keenest perception of 
both fun and vice. No. 2 would make a shift to come up, but every man 
and boy in the ciowd could see that be was lame on tWD di thiee legs. 
Then the argument began, and leg by leg, blemish by blemish, the animal 
was pioved by a multitude ot witnesses (who had known him foi veiy 
mauy j eais) to he peifectly sound 5 and so the enlistment went du from 
day to day, affording immense occupation, piofit, aud amusement to the 
ppople, and auswenng a great many good ends. Now and then an oideily 
of the Hindus lam Iiregular Cavalry, admirably aimed ami mounted, 
would pa^s the spot, and maik bis opinion of the ‘levies’ by a con¬ 
temptuous smile. But,nevertheless he tnld his comrades in the lines that 
the countiy pBDide were all with the English, and it was ot no use to 
desert or to mtiigiie.” 


Sib Henry Barnabd’s last Letter to the Rdvernor-Gi-neral— 
Page 421. 

[The following letter was wutten to Loid Canning by Sir H. Barnard 
thiee days befoie his death He seems to have desnerl that, in the event 
of his demise, its contents should be known to the wuild.] 

“ Camp abo\ b Delhi, July 2 , 1057 

“My dear Lobd Canning, — Eie this leaches von, the business heip 
vVill ha\e been settled, it successfully, well, it a failure, I should like to 
leave behind me a brief record ot the seivice of the little fence 

“ The work of 1 eduction Dr 1 e-occupation of Dehli was evidently gieafly 
under-estimated Dehli, whin once its gates were shut, and its immense 
aisenal and magazine 111 the hands of insurgent troops, became a formidable 
npeiation to 1 educe. When added to this the passions of the people wei e 
roused, and the ci v raided of a new ‘ Mughul dynasty,’ it b came as im¬ 
portant as formidable 

“ With means totally inadequate, this force was sent against it, reinforced 
by detachments fiomMudth, who weie to have piovided sappeis, gunnel h, 
aud field implements, when all had foimed a junction the foice barely 
aruvei at tluee thousand eight hunched. Mufith sent no gunneis, and 
Duly a small number of sappeis, and these unprovided On the 8 th June 
we staited from Alipur, met the enemy at Bailli-ki-Sirai, and fiom thence 
drove them from the height above Dehli. Here the Commanding- 
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Aitilleiyman and Chef Enginear pioposal to commence the attack} 
butteiies were planned, and ejected, but the distance was too great. 
After eight days, I found thB side of thB town which must be silenced 
befDie we gnt approaches quite as all ire as ever. The Aitilleryman 
admitted the distance ton gieat, and the Engineer his inability to make 
battenes, having positively not a single sand-bag 1 1 was promised 
remt 01 cements, and foi their arrival I deteimmed to wait They have 
amved, anil now comes the decisive moment, and I confess to you I never 
was so puzzled The foice 1 have amounts to about five thousand, and 
ccmpuses almost all the Europeans in the Upper Provinces, quite enough, 
if flee, to re-Bstablish the couutiy, hub quiiB insufficient to stoim Dehli, 
guaid the camp, and keep open my communications with the leai for 
supplies, &c If I succeed m the gamblei’s throw, well and good, but if I 
fail the game is up, aud all I can expect lo be able to do would be to effect 
an bonouiable retreat, carrying off suk, wounded, and guns Td add to my 
distressed dissatisfaction is proved to exist in the Native tuops just 
ainved, and some havB been detected in trying tD tampei with thB men of 
Coke’s Corps These fellows aiB to be hangBd to-night; but the 9tli 
Irregulai Cavaliy and some of the Sipihi Coips are known to be tainted, 
and would like an opportunity of doing us any mischief they could. Thus 
it is, with enemies without, tiaitois within, and a task befoie me I cannot 
in reason (bbI myfurce competent to undertake, I am called upon Id decide. 
Much is said about the Native charactei and aptitude at turning tail, but 
wlieie the treasure is I fear tbe heart will be found also, for all theae 
miscreants aie laden with plunder they will not abmdou, and they know 
full well that every man’s hand is against them They dare not fly 
“ My men aie very tired, we have had since the action of Badli-Ki-Sarai 
nt> less than ten afiaus, seven of which employed my whole foi ce, cavalry 
and mfantiy, in each wb expeuenced heavy loss, but inflicted greatei. 
The tiaitois are, oi rathBi were, tired, they openly said, it was no use 
fighting, and that unless assisted they would fly in four days Yesterday 
biDugbt them the Bar6h people, so we shall havB oui eleveuth to-morrow. 
Aftei that I tlimk the game is oveu The & wall as aie not coming on, 
and we shall havB defeated them all in turn But to be useful I must 
entei the city, and this will, I am feailul, he a sanguinary affau, for it is 
cleat the SipfLhi knows well how to fi^ht behind stone wads. 

“ I hope to hear of the head of the Euruptan columns com iug up from 
Calcutta, and then matteis will b£gm to look up again 

“ Piay excuse this seiawl, it is wntten in a gale of wind The rain 
has fallen for two days, but it is ; a,gnin fine 

""" r truly youis, 

“H. Barnatid.” 
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